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THE DOT 
Gardeners Diet 


Containing the Mross of 
CuLTIVATING and IMPROVING. 


ALL” SORTS OF Al, bee, 4 


Tx. PLANTS, and FLOWERS, 
FOR THE 


Kitchen, Fruit, and Pleaſure Gardens ; 


AS ALSYQ 


| Thoſe which are uſed in Me E DICIN 2. 


WITH 


DIR ECTIONs for the Culture of VINEYARDS, 
and Making of WINE in England. 


In which likewiſe are included 


T he PRACTICAL ParTs of HUSBANDRY. 


Abridged from the laſt Folio Fillion; 


By the AurHOR, PHILIP MILLER, F.R.S. 


Aer ber of the Botanic Academy at Florence, and Gardener to the Worſhi oful 
| © Compay of APOTHECARIES, at their Botanic Garden, at Chelſea. 
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—— Digna manet divini gloria ruris. Virg. Geor. 
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In THREE VOLUMES. 
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The FougTRH EDITION, Corrected and Enlarged. 


** 


LONDON: 


Printed for the Au THOR; 


And Sold by Jon and James RiviNGTON, at the Pith 
| and Crown, in St. Paul's Church-Yard, 


"M.DGC.LIV, = 
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EARL I MACCLESFIELD, 
p R ESI D 


AND TO THE 
Councir and | Ex LL OW, 
ROYAL SOCIETY 


Of LOND O N. 

For the Improving of 
NATURAL KNOWLEGE, 
This ABRIDGMENT of the 

| Gardeners Dictionary, 


Is unf. humbly Dedicated, by 


Philip Miller. 
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s S the Three former Impreſſions of this 
amor have been a confiderable Time 
V | 4 [ag > ſold off, and as there hath been lately 
t a new Edition of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, in which there are many 
Additions and Alterations from the 
po Impreſſions of that Work; it was Judged pro- 
fer to include thoſe in this Abridgment, in order to 
| render it more complete; as alſo that it might corre- 
pound better with the Folio Edition. 255 


This Edition, therefore, is an Aridgment of the 
laſt Folio, and includes the practical Part of Gar- 
aening, and Husbandry, which is contained in that 
Work; and it is only the ſpeculative Parts, which 
ere either abridged, or wholly omitted. 

„„ . For, 


The PREFACE, 


Fe, be vs Deſign »f the Author, in abride* 
* ing the Gardeners Dictionary, was to reduce the Price 
f the” Book fo low, as that the Purchaſe of it might 
nor be too great for the practical Gardeners ; and 
alſo to prevent others, who he had great Rea ſon to 
believe intended to have undertaken ſuch a Per form- 
. ance, in Prejudice of the Author's Right to the Be- 
nefit of. his own Labour; and that the Book might 
be rendered more uſeful to thoſe, for whoſe Inſtruction 
if was principally intended; ſo, if the Addition of 
now Matter, which is included in the laſt Folio Edi- 
tion, had been omitted in this, the Public might have 
efteemed it an imper fect Work, 


But in this the Author has had a particular Re- 
gard to his firſt Intention, and has carefully avoided 
the inſerting any thing, which might be ſuppoſed not 
fo eſſential to the Practice of the Art ; which would 
have fuelled the Book, and thereby augmented its 
Price; but, at the ſame time, has not omitted any 
e, which may be of Uſe to _ n are em- 


Ployed i in the Profeſſion. 


Tube Alterations labia are made in this Edition, 
are chiefly in the Latin Names of the Plants; which 
ds not done with any Defign to depreciate the former 
Editions: But, as there are many of theje new Names 
of . the Plants, much more in Uſe than the former old 
ones, ſ ihe Work would bare been” eficemed very im- 


P 5 perfect, 


The FP R E FA Ci 


perfect, bad theſe been wholly omitted. But, in tle 

Fung of this, there has been great Caution uſed, not 

= 7 change more. of their Names than was abſolutely 

= neceſſary, either far the properly diftinguiſhing of the 
Genus or Species of. the Plants: Hor, as. many. of 
the Exotic Plants which bad been long tulttvated in 

the Engliſh Gardens, had not produced Flowers or 
Fruit in this Country; ſo their generical Characters 
were unknown to the former Writers on Botany; and 
therefore a great Part of thoſe Plants were titled by 
vague Names: But, as many of theſe have flowered 
of late in Europe, and the Characters of others, which 
have not produced either Flowers or Fruit here, have 
been communicated by Perſons of Skill from abroad ; 

fo the ranging of the Plants under their proper Heads 

is now better underſtood, and the Science of. Botany 

rendered more complete. 


And as there are many Perſons of Diſtinction in 
England, who are pleaſed to loncur the Art of Gar- 
| dening, by making it a conſiderable Part of their 
Amnſement; and who have been greatly aſſiſting" in 
the introducins of large Numbers of new Plants, 
Shrubs, and Trees, into the Engliſh Gardens; and 
as ſome of theſe noble Perſons have ſtudied the Sci- 
ence of Botany, and are well acquainted with the 
Characters, and true Names, of the Plants; ſo their 
Example will render it neceſſary, for the Profeſjors of 
Gardening at leaſt, io know. the Plants they cultivate 
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fo that it will not be difficult for any Perſon to turn to 


which is made as complete as poſſible, with References 


ig rendered as complete a SYSTEM of PRACTI- 


The PR E FACE, 


by their proper Titles, which, for their ſakes, are 
here inſerted, at the ſame time that the former Engliſh | 
Names are ſtill retained, to all thoſe which had any; 


the Plants, by having recourſe to the Engliſh Index, 


to the Latin Names, under * they are ranged. 


As to the other eration which are made in the 
Practical Parts of Gardening, they are ſuch as late 
Experience has warranted, and ſuch as the Practice 
of the beſt Gardeners confirms, as the propereſt Me- 
thod of Culture: So that, upon the Who!e, this Work 


CAL GARDENING, as the preſent Knowlege of 
Vegetation can ſupply. 
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AB 
I*FBELE Tree. Vid. 
Populus. | 

ABIES ; The Fir- 
tree. 


this Tree are; | 

It is ever-green ; the Leaves are 
firgle, and, for the ms ft part, pro- 
duced on every Side the Branches; the 


Male Floguvers, or Catkins, are placed 
at remote Diſtances | from the Fruit on 


the ſame Tree; the Seeds are pro- 
duced in Cones, which are Squamoſe, 

The Difference between theſe and 
the Pines is, the latter having two 
or more Leaves produced out of 
each Sheath or Cover. | 

The Species of this Tree, which 
are at preſent to be found in the Eng- 
lis Gardens, are; 

i. ABIES taxi falio, fructu ſur- 

3 


NN 7 | 
SPIN The Characters of 


* 


AB 


ſum pectante. Tourn. The Silver 
or Yew-leav'd Fir-tree. 

2. ABIEs fenuiori folio, frudtu aę- 

orſum inflexo. Tourn. The Common 
Fir or Pitch-tree ; ſometimes called, 
The Noravay or Spruce Fir. 
3. Apits minor, pectinatis foliis, 
Virginiana, conis parvis ſubrotundis. 
Pluk. Alm. The Virginian Fir- tree, 
with ſmall roundiſh Cones, com- 
monly called Hemlock Fir. 

4. ABI ES piceæ folio, fructu lon- 
gilſimo, deorſum inflexo. The Vew- 
leav'd Fir- tree, with long hanging 
Cones, commonly called, The Long - 
coned Corniſh Fir. | 

5. Aniegs picee foliis brevibas, 
conis minimis. Rand. The Pitch- 


leav'd Fir-tree, with ſmall Cones, 
commonly called, The Nexzvfound- 
land Black Spruce Fir, 

| B . 


6. Azigs 


— — 
4 4 bd x 0 
* * 


6. Avis piceæ foliis brevioribus, 
Eons parvis biuncialtbus laxis. Rand. 
The ſhorteſt Pitch-leav'd. Fir- tree, 
With looſe Cones, commonly called. 
: — Newfennd/and White Spruce 
'Fir. | 


AB 


in the Woods of Noravay, and is the 


Tree that affords the White Deals: 


theſe. grow in the Valleys where the b 


Soil is very deep. _ 


Some of the modern. Botanifts 
have reduced all theſe Species to 


- 


— AsiEs taxi ie ard, Bal- two, which are the Silver and Spruce 
"* | fami Gileadenſis. Rai: Hift. App. Firs, making the others only ſemi- 
oF The Balm of Gilead Fir, vulgo. nal Varieties; but, from repeated 
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8. AsIiEs faliis prelongis, pinum 


femulans. Raii Hiſt. Fir-tree with 
long Leaves, reſembling thoſe of the 
Pine-tree. th 8 
9. Aves Orientalis, felio brevi & 
tetragono, fructu mi nimo, deorſum in- 


exo. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Fir- tree, 


wich ſhort ſquare Leaves, and ſmall 


Fruit hanging downward. 


10. ABIES major Sinenſis, ßecli- 


xatis taxi foliis ſubtus cæſiis, conis 
grandiori bus ſurſum rigentibus; foli- 
erum & ſquamarum apiculis ſpinofis. 
Pluk. Amalth. Great Fir-tree of 
Chiza, with Yew-leaves, large Cones 
growing upright, and the Points of 
the Leaves prickly. ET 
11. ABits maxima Sincmfis, pe- 
Einatis taxi foliis, apiculis non ſpi- 
zofts. Pluk. Amalth. Greateſt China 


Fir- tree, with Yew-leaves not prickly. 


at their Points. | | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts of Firs 
are very common in moſt Gardens, 
and Plantations of ever-green Trees. 

The firſt grows in great Plenty 
about Strasburgh, and ſome other 
Parts of Germany; from whence the 
Turpentine is brought to Ezgland; 


tho” I believe it is not a Native of 


thoſe Countries, but has been brought 
thither from the Levant. The moit 
beautiful of theſe Trees are growing 
upon Mount Olympus, from, whence 


J have received Cones, which were 


upward of a Foot in Length. Dr. 
Tournefort, in his Travels, mentions 
the Firs of Mount Olympus as the 
molt beautiful Trees in the Lewant. 
The ſecond Sort is very common 


tally to a great Diſtance, and is _ 
9 | 0 


Trials, I never could find any Va- 
riation in the Plants raiſed from 
Seeds of any of the Kinds here men- 


tioned, except the common Spruce 
Fir; from the Seeds of which J have 


obſerved ſome Difference in the 


Length and Breadth of their Leaves, 


as alſo in the Size of their Cones; 


and I verily believe the long-con'd 


Corniſb Fir to be only a Variety of 
the common Spruce Fir; altho' I 
have been aſſured by ſome Perſons 
in the Weſt of England, that the 
Seeds were originally brought from 
America. | | 

To this Genus of Fir, Dr. Lin- 
nus has joined the Larch- tree and 
Cedar of Libanus, from the Agree 
ment there is in their Flowers: but 
as they have been always ſeparated 
by the former Botaniſts; on ac- 
count of their Number of Leaves 
produced from the ſame Cover, I 
ſhall follow their Example, leſt the 


being too much attach'd the new ' 


Method may occation Confuſion, 
I would willagly avoid. 

The third Sort was formerly grow- 
ing in the Biſhop of London's Garden 
at Fulham ; and of late Years there 
has been a great Number of the 
Trees raiſed from the Cones which 
have been brought from America. 
This Sort is very hardy in reſpect 
to Cold; but it ſhould have a moiſt 
Soil; for in dry Land it makes very 
little Progreſs. This never grows 
to be a large Tree in its native Soil, 
and ſhoots its Branches out horizon - 


FLY 


ap 
10 beautiful a Tree, as the other 


| Sorts of Firs. 


The fourth Sort, as is before- 


mentioned, I ſuppoſe to be only a 


Variety of the common Spruce Fir, 
from which it differs in the Cloſe- 
neſs of its Leaves, and Length of 
the Cones. | | 

The fifth and ſixth Sorts are Na- 


tives of the cold Parts of America, 


growing as far North as Canuda ; 
but they never make large Trees 
ſo far North, their uſual Height be- 
ing from twenty to thirty Feet; but 
in Neww-Fngland they grow much 
taller. The Branches of theſe Trees 
are uſed by the Inhabitants of Ame- 
rica, to make Spruce Beer, which 
has occahoned their Name of Spruce 
Fir. They diſtinguiſh three Sorts 
of this Tree; vis. White, Black, 
and Red; but, from the Plants 
which have been raiſed in England, 
it does not appear there are more 
than two Sorts : one of theſe pro- 
duces Cones of a fine purple Colour 
in the Spring, and the other pro- 
duces them of a pale Green: both 
theſe Sorts are apt to produce great 
Numbers of Cones, before the Trees 
are of any Size, which checks their 
Growth, and renders them Dwarts ; 
ſo that they are ſeldom ſeen above 
twelve or fourteen Feet high in Eg. 
land; but, in his Grace the Duke of 
Argyll's Garden at Whitton, there 
are ſome of theſe Firs upward of 


thirty Feet high; and, if any Judg- 


ment can be formed of the Size to 
which they will grow, from their 
late Increate, they ſeem to vie with 
moſt of the Sorts of Firs now in Eng- 
land. The Leaves of theſe Trecs, 
when bruiſed, emit a very ftrong 
vcent, and in warm Weather a very 


clear ſtrong Turpentine exudes from 


the Stems of the Trees. . 
The ſeventh Sort is a Native of 
America, from whence the Seeds 


| AB 

have been brought into Europe. This 
Tree abounds with a clear fragrant 
Turpentine, which is commonly ſold 
in England for the Balm of Gilead; 
and from hence the Title of Balm of 
Gilead has been given to this Species 
of Fir, tho' the Tree from whence 
the true Balm of Gilead is taken, is 
near of kin to the Piſtachia- nut. 

This Sort of Fir is the moſt beau- 
tiful of any of the Kinds yet known 
while young; but in almoſt all the 
Places where theſe Trees have been 
planted, they have not continued 
fair above ten or twelve Vears; 
and where the Trees have thriven 
moſt while young, there they have 
ſooneſt decayed. The firſt Appear- 


ance of their Decay is, their produce- 


ing a great Number of Cones, and 
Male Flowers; ſoon after which, 
their leading Shoot turns crooked, 
and a great Quantity of Turpentine 
runs down their Stems; then their 
Leaves fall off, and, in a Vear or 
two, they die. This ſudden Decay 
of the Trees has brought them into 
Diſrepute, ſo that few Perſons at 
preſent care to plant them; for the 
ſame has happened in moſt Soils and 
Situations ; nor have 1 ſeen any free 
from this Accident, except at his 
Grace the Duke of Be4ford's at No- 


| burn-Abbey 3 where, in that noble 
Plantation of ever-greenTrees, there 


are Numbers of conſiderable Growth 
which yet remain in good Health. 
The Soil in which theſe are planted, 


is a deep Sand, ſo that their Roots 


may ftrike deep, without meeting 


any Obſtruction, to which the pro- 
ſent Vigour of the Trees is imputed. 


| The eighth Sort was diſcovered in 
the Levant by Dr. T ournefort, who 
ſent the Cones to the Royal Garden 
at Paris. This Kind of Fir is very 
common in the Mountains of the 
Archipelago, ſrom whence the Cones 
may be eaſily procured. It has alſo 
| R 2 | been 


WP 


AB 
been found in {fria and Dalmatia ; 
and it may probably grow in many 
other Places. 

The other two Sorts are very 
common in China, from whence 1 
have received Seeds and Branches of 
both Kinds; but the Seeds, having 
been taken out of their Cones be- 
fore they were brought over, had 
dried up, and loſt their Germ, fo 
that none of them grew: therefore, 
whoever is deſirous to propagate any 
ol the coniferous Trees, ſhould have 


the Cones gathered when ripe (be- 


fore they open, and let out the 
Seeds}, in which the Seeds will con- 
tinue freſh a long time: for if the 
Seeds are taken out of the Cones, 
they will not retain their growing 
Quality, ſo as to be tranſported from 
one Country to another, at any 
conſiderable Diſtance. | 

Theſe Sorts are, at preſent, very 
rare in England: the ninth was for- 
merly growing in the Garden of 
Mr. £dward Morgan in Weſtminſter, 
a Branch of which Tree was given to 
Mr. Ray by Mr. Doody, who was a very 
curious Botaniſt ; but this Tree has 
been deſtroyed many Years ago. 
The Leaves of this Tree are much 
longer than thoſe of any other Kind 
of Fir yet known; but as there have 
not been any Cones of theſe Trees 
brought into England, I do not 
know how they differ in their Cones. 
The Seeds which I have received 
were larger than thoſe of any other 
Fir yet known. | 

Theſe Trees are all raiſed from 
Seeds taken out of their poly ſper- 
mous Cones. The way to get out 
the Seeds is, either by expoſing the 
Cones to a gentle Fire, or by ſoak- 


ing them all Night in Water, which 


will cauſe their ſquamoſe Cells to 
open, and readily emit their Seeds. 
The former Method is the beſt, pro- 
vided they are not expoſed to too 


AB | 

great Heat, But this ought not 
to be done until you are ready to 
ſow them; which is belt performed 
in the Middle or Latter- end of 
March. | 

Theſe Plants ſhould be all raiſed 
in a Nurſery, where they may be 
protected from the Birds; otherwiſe 


they will be in Danger of being 
_ deſtroyed when they firſt come up: 


for as they bring up the Hulk of the 
Seed on the Top of the Plant, the 
Birds in picking off the Huſk will 
break off the Plants, whereby a 
whole Bed may be loſt in a few 
Hours, if they are not carefully 
guarded from them. | 
The beſt time for ſowing of theſe 
Seeds is about the Latter-end of 
March, or the Beginning of April, 
on a Bed of light Earth, covering 
the Seeds about half an Inch deep 
with the ſame Sort of Earth. If 
this Bed is netted over, to keep off 
the Birds, it will be a ſecure wits i 
to prevent them from deſtroying the 


young Plants at their firſt coming 


out of the Ground ; at which time 
the Plants ſhould be ſcreened from 
the Sun in the Middle of the Day, 
by covering the Beds with Mats; 
becauſe too much Sun frequently 
deſtroys theſe Plants when they are 
young. In this Bed the Plants ſhould 
remam until the following Spring ; 
when there ſhould be a Number of 
Beds prepared in the Nurſery to re- 
ceive thele ſeedling Plants ; and the 
Beginning of April they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into the Beds, at the 
Diſtance of ſix Inches Row from 
Row, and at three Inches aſunder 
in the Rows. In removing theſe 
Plants, they ſhould be very care- 
fully raiſed up with a Trowel, ſo as 
not to break off the Fibres of their 
Roots; and they ſhould be kept as 


little time out of the Ground as poſ- 


ſible; and during the time they are 
out, 


£8 


Weeds. 


AB 


out, their Roots ſhould be covered, 
to prevent the Wind from drying 
their Fibres: and in planting, the 
Earth ſhould be preſſed cloſe to the 
Roots of the Plants, to prevent the 
Air from penetrating the Ground 
to the Roots of the Plants. If the 
Seaſon ſhould prove dry, it will be 
proper to water the Plants every 
Week once or twice, according to 
the Warmth of the Weather; and 
the Beds ſhould be covered with 
Mats, to ſcreen the Plants from the 
Sun, and drying Winds, until they 


have taken good Root; after which 


time they will require no farther 
Care, but to keep them clear from 
In theſe Beds the Plants 
may remain two Years; at the End 
of which they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into an open Spot of Ground ; for 
their Roots will in that time meet 
quite over the Beds. This Ground 
ſhould be well trenched and cleared 
from the Roots of all bad Weeds, 


and made level to receive the Plants, 
which ſhould be tranſplanted about 


the Beginning of April, juſt before 
they begin to ſhoot; and if it 
ſhould prove moiſt Weather, it will 
be of great Advantage to the grow- 
ing of the Plants. In removing 
them out of the Beds, there ſhould 
be great Care taken, not to tear off 


or injure their Roots; nor ſhould 


too many of the Plants be taken up 
at one time; but rather plant them 
as faſt as they are taken up, that 


they may be as little time out of the 
Ground as poſſible; for the drying 


Winds which uſually happen at this 


Scaſon, will greatly injure the Roots 


of theſe Plants, if they are much 
expoſed thereto. | 
The Diſtance which theſe Plants 
ſould be placed in this Nurſery 
ſhould be four Feet Row from Row, 
and two Feet aſunder in the Rows. 


This Diſtance may by ſome Perſons 


AB 
be thought too great; but if they 


conſider how their Roots ſpread in 


the Ground, as alſo that when they 
are planted nearer together, it will 
be very difficult to take up the Plants 
again, without cutting and tearing 
off their Roots, eſpecially if they 


are not all taken up clean at the 


ſame time; theſe Conſiderations will 
have greater Weight than that of 
the Loſs of a little Ground, with 
thoſe Perſons who have a regard to 
the future Welfare of the Plants. 
In planting of the Plants, it will 
be the better way to draw a Line 
croſs the Ground, and to dig out a 
Trench of a Foot wide. thereby, 
into which the Plants may be placed 
at the Diſtance of two Feet aſunder ; 
then fill the Earth into the Trench, 
covering the Roots of the Plants 
with the fineſt Part of it, ſcattering 
it carefully between the Roots ; and 
when the whole Trench is filled in, 


preſs the Earth gently down with 


your Feet ; but by no means tread 
it too hard, eſpecially if the Ground 
is ſtrong, or apt to bind too claſe. 

When tbe Plants are planted, if 
the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, they 
ſhould he watered to ſettle the Earth 
to their Roots; and if this is repeated 


three or four times (if the Seaſon 


ſhould continue dry), it will greatly 
promate their taking new Root, 
and ſecure them from the Injuries of 
the drying Winds. N 

In this Nurſery the Plants may 
remain two or three Years, accord - 
ing to the Growth they ſhall have 


made; and during this time, the 


Ground between the Plants ſhould 
be conſtantly kept clean fromWeeds, 
and dug between the Rows every 
Spring; in doing of which, Care 
muſt be taken not to cut or injure 
the Roots of the Plants: this is all 
the Culture they will require during 
their Contwuance in the Nurſery. 
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And when they are tranſplanted 
into the Places where they are to re- 


main, the neceſſary Care to be taken 


is, in taking them up, not to injure 
or Tut off their Roots, and to let 
them be as little time out of the 
Ground as poſſible; and when they 
are out, to guard their Roots from 
the drying Winds. The ſureſt time 
for removing theſe Trees is about 
the Beginning of April: tho' they 
may, and often are removed with 
Succeſs at Michaelmas; yet the Spring 
3s the more ſure Seaſon, eſpecially 
in moiſt Land. . | 

Moſt of the Kinds of Firs may be 
removed at the Height of fix or 
ſeven Feet ; but thoſe of two Feet 
high are much better, and will in a 
few Years get the Advantage of thoſe 
taller T'rees : therefore I would not 


adviſe the tranſplanting of theſe 
Trees when they are much above 


two Feet high, eſpecially if they 


have ſtood long in the Nurſery un- 


removed; for then their Roots will 
have extended themſelves to a great 
Diftance, which will be cut in taking 
them out of the Ground ; 'and where 

reat Amputation is uſed, either to 
the Roots or Branches of theſe Trees, 
the Quantity of Turpentine, which 


-commonly iſſues from theſe Wounds, 


will greatly weaken the Trees. 


There is alſo another Advantage in 
' Planting theſe Trees ſmall, which 


1s that of not requiring Staking to 
ſecure them from being blown down 


by ſtrong Winds, which in tall 


Trees is a great Trouble and Ex- 
nce : and whoeyer will give them 


- Jelves the Pains to oblerve how 


much Trees of two Feet high exceed 
in Growth thoſe which are removed 
of much higher Growth, will, I am 
ſare, be convinced of the Truth of 
what I have above ſaid. 

Theſe Trees are chiefly cultiyated 
for ever-green Plantations in Gar- 


- ms 
dens and Parks, where, by their per- 
petual Verdure, they have a fingulaz 
Beauty in Winter ; and in Summer 


they are not without ſome Beauty, 


from the Contraſt there is between 
them and the other Woods, by the 
different Shades of Green. But as 
neither of the Sorts of Firs are equal 
to the Srotch Pine in the Goodneſs 
of the Timber, theſe are not {o pro- 
fitable for large Plantations, which 
are defigned for Improvement more 
than Beauty. o 


The common Spruce Fir 1s what 
the white Deals are cut from. Theſe 


Trees grow in the deep ſtrong Soils 
of Norway and Denmark ; but they 


will grow in almoſt any Soil or Si- 


tuation in England, provided it be 
not within the Reach of the Smoke 
of great Cities, which is very inju- 
rious to all theſe Sorts of Trees; 
nor do theſe Trees thrive near ſo 
well in dunged Land, as in freſh 
uncultivated Sdils. The Diſrepute 
theſe Trees have been under for 
ſome Years paſt, has been occa- 
ſioned by their being planted too 


cloſe together, or too near other 


Trees, whereby the Air has been 
excluded from their Branches, which 
has occaſioned molt of their Under- 
branches to decay; ſo that when the 
Trees are viewed from the Ground 
under their Branches, they have a 
greater Appearance of dead than 
living Trees. But where they have 
been allowed a good Diſtance, and 
planted in a ſtrong freſh Soil, they 
have had their Branches quite freſh 
within fix or eight Feet of the 
Ground in Trees upward of fixty 
Feet high. 
ſhould not be planted nearer than 
twelve Feet apart; nor ſhould they 
be fo near, where the Plantation is 


more than three Rows deep; in 


which Caſe eighteen or twenty Feet 
aſunder will be full near enough, 


eſpecially 


Therefore thele Trees 
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cecially where the Trees are de- 
5 have their Branches fea- 
thered near the Ground, in which 
one of the Beauties of theſe Trees 
conſiſts. ; | 

| The Silver Fir requires a ſtronger 
Land than the Spruce; for in dry 
Ground they ſeldom make much 
Progreſs; and many times, after 
they have arrived to a conſiderable 
Size, they. are deſtroyed by very 
dry Seaſons, where the Soil is ſhal- 
low, or too dry. But when they 


are planted in a proper Soil, they 


grow to a very large Size, and are 
very beautiful, having the Under- 
ſide of their Leaves white, and the 
Upper-fide of a dark-green Colour. 


The Balm of Gilead Fir is ſtill 


more beautiful; becauſe the Branches 
of the Trees are cloſely covered 


with Leaves on every Side; whereas 


the Leaves of the Silver Fir are pro- 
duced only on two Sides of the 
Branches, ſo as to appear quite flat 
like a Comb. But the fhort Du- 


ration of the Balm of Gilead Fir, in 
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ſomewhat different from that of the | 


Fir, the Method of pro 
them will be there fully deleribed- 
The Seeds of all the Sorts of Firs 
are eaſily taken out of their Cones, 
which are much looſer than the 
Cones of the Pines; but as theſe 
do ſo eaſily open with Heat, the 
Seeds generally drop out in hot 
Weather, and thereby are ſpoiled 
from growing ſoon after. And the 
Cones of the Silver and Balm of 
Gilead Firs fall to Pieces on the 
Trees, if they are not gathered by 
the Middle or End of O&ober, where- 
by all their Seeds will be loſt ; fo 
that whoever is deſirous to fave their 
Seeds, ſhould carefully watch the 
time of their ripening. _ | 
When the Branches of theſe Trees 
are cut off, to trim them up to have 
Stems, it ſhould be done gradually, 
never cutting more than two Tier 
of Branches in one Vear; for if too 
many Wounds are made at the ſame 
time in theſe reſinous Trees, the 
Turpentine will iſſue out in ſuch 


* 


i moſt Places where it has been plant- Quantities as to weaken and check 

ö ed, has greatly diſcouraged many the Growth of them. The beſt 

F Perſons from propagating that Tree. time for pruning: theſe Trees is in 

L The two Sorts of Newfoundland September; at which time they do 

n Spruce Fir are as yet uncommon in not abound ſo much with Turpen- 

1 the Nurſeries; but as there has been a tine as in the Spring; ſo do not _ 

1 good Quantity of their Cones brought bleed much; and what does flow 8 
d into England the two or three laſt out at that Seaſon, is ſeldom more 

a Years, they will ſoon become com- than is neceſſary for covering the 

n mon; eſpecially as there are many Wounds, to prevent the Wet and 

E Trees of theſe Kinds in Eng/arnd, Cold of the ſucceeding Winter from 

d which begin to produce Cones: but penetrating the wounded Parts. a 

* as theſe Trees are of ſmall Growth, ABROTANUM, or Southern- 

h they are proper for ſmall Plantations wood. LIED | | ; 
e only, being unfit to mix with the This Plant is better known by I, 
* other Sorts of Fir. its outward Appearance, than by. ., | 
eS The Scorch Fir, as it is uſually any diftin& Characters which can 

I called, being a Pine, I ſhall refer be given of it, agreeing in molt. 

* that to its proper Genus of Pinus; Parts with the Wormwoed, from 

18 = under which Article all the Sorts of which it is not eaſy to ſeparate it. 

in European and American Pines are Bat as it has been diſtinguiſhed from 

fy brought; and as their Culture is the Wormwood by all the antient 


Botaniſts; | 
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Botaniſts; and the Engliſh Name of caulem in metæ formam Faſtigiatiz, 


Southernwood being well known; I 
ſhall continue this Diſtinction, to 
avoid confounding thoſe Readers 
who are leſs acquainted with Bo- 
tanical Definitions. 

The Species are; 

1. ABROTANUM mas anguſtifo- 
lum majus. C. B. P. Greateſt nar- 
row. leaved Southernwood. 

2. ABROTANUM latifolium ino- 
dorum. C. B. P. Broad - leav'd 
Southern wood without Scent. 

3. ABROTANUM mas anguſiife- 
lium incanum. ?. Hoary 
narrow- leav d Southernwood. 

4. ABROTANUM campeſtre, cau- 
liculis albicantibus. C. B. P. Fine- 
leav'd wild Southernwood, with 
your (ar Stalks. 

5. ABROTANUM campeſire, cau- 
icilis rubentibus. C. B. P. Fine- 
leav'd wild Southernwood, with 
rediſn Stalks. 

6. AB RO TA NUM cempeſtri femile 
Na ene, H. L. Tangier South- 
ernwood, reſembling the wild Sort. 

*. ABROTANUM campeſtre inca- 
num, carlinæ odore. C. B. P. Hoary 
Field Southern wood, with a Smell 
like the Carline Thiſtle. 

8. ABROTANUM humile, corymbis 
majoribus aurtis. H. R. Par. Dwarf 
Southernwood, with large golden 
Flowers. 

. ABRoTAnuM Hiſpanicum, ab- 
fonthii Pontici folio. Journ. Spaniſb 
Southernwood, with a Pontic Worm- 
wood-leaf. 


10. ABRoTanuUM Hiſpanicum ma- 


ritimum, folio crafſo ſplendente et ri- 
 gido. Journ. Spaniſh Sea Southern- 
wood, with a thick ſhining ſtiff Leaf. 

11. ABROTANUM mas ex Suri- 
nam, molli hirſutie cancſcens. Plus. 
Almag. Hoary Male Southernwood 
from Surinam. 

12. ABROTANUM elatius ſabin- 
canum, folizs creberrimis, ſecundum 


» 


Pluk. Almag. Taller hoary South. 
ernwood, with frequent Leaves 
thered into a kind of Pyramid. 

13. ABROTANUM Orientale an- 
nuum, abſinthii minoris folio. Tourn, 


Cor. Annual Eaſtern Southernwood, 
wood. 


14. ARO TA NUN Orientale, cha- 
mæmeli folio. Taurn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Sou thernwood, with a Chamomile. 


leaf. 


15. ABROTANUM Africanum, a- 
liis argenteis anguftis, floribus ſpi- 
catis, capitulis copioſo tomento dona- 
tis. D. Sherard. Raii Supp. Afri- 
can Southernwood, with narrow 
filver Leaves, ſpiked Flowers, and 
very woolly Heads. 

16. ABROTANUM Africanum, fo- 

liis argenteis anguſtis, floribus um- 
bellatis, capitulis tomentoſis. Raii 
Supp. African Southernwood, with 
narrow filver Leaves, umbellated 
Flowers, and woolly Heads. 
The firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, 
and fifth Sorts may be propagated 
by Slips or Cuttings planted the 
Latter-end of March, or the Pe- 
ginning of April, on a Bed of freſh 
light Earth, obſerving to water them, 
until they have taken Root, two or 
three times a Week, provided the 
Seaſon proves dry ; and if they are 
ſhaded in the Middle of the Day, 
in hot Weather, it will greatly for- 
ward them. © 


The firſt Sort is W pro- 


pagated by the Gardeners near Lon- 
don, to furniſh the Balconies and 
little Courts of the Citizens; for 
which Purpoſc this Plant is well 
adapted, as it endures the Smoke of 
London better than moſt other Plants; 
and the Leaves, when bruiſed, emit 
an agreeable Odour. This Sort was 
formerly uſed in Medicine ; but of 


late has been baniſhed the Shops. 
The 


with a Leaf of the leſſer Worm- | A 
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' The ſecond and third Sorts are at 
preſent more rare in the Engliſb Gar- 
dens, tho they are equally hardy 
with the other Sort; and may be 
planted for Under-ſhrubs, in Quar- 
ters of low-growing Trees, where, 
by the Diverſity of their Leaves, 
they will afford an agreeable Va- 
let y. | | 
: The fourth and fifth Sorts grow 
commonly in Germany, Italy, and 
Narbonne, by Way-fides, and in bar- 
ren Places; and are alſo found in 
England by theWay-ſide from New- 


market to Lynn, near a Village called 


Elden. Theſe ſeem to be but Va- 
rieties from each other, and only 
differ in the Colour of their Stalks. 
They are ſeldom preſerved in Gar- 
dens, unleſs it be for Variety, by 
ſome Botaniſts. Whoever is deſi- 
Tous to have theſe Plants, may ea- 
ſily obtain them from the Places of 
their Growth, either the Plants, or 
the Seeds ; but the Seeds ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe ; for 
they, being very light, will loſe 
their growing Quality, if they are 
kept long out of the Ground. 'Theſe 


Plants ſeldom continue above three 


or four Years, when tranſplanted 
into Gardens, ſo that new ones 


ſhould be raiſed from Seed to ſuc- 


ceed them. | 

The ſixth Sort is not ſo hardy as 
any of the former; for, being a Na- 
tive of warm Countries, it requires 
to be ſheltered from the Froſt in 
Winter. This may be propagated 


as the former; but ſhould be kept 


1a Pots, that they may be placed 


under a Frame in Winter, where 


they ſhould have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather; but in 
hard Froſts may be covered with 
Glaſſes and Mats to ſecure them. 

Ihe ſeventh Sort ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner as the fourth 
or fifth Sorts, and is equally hardy. 


AS 

Theſe will continue much longer on 
a dry . barren Soil, than when they 
are planted in a rich.Garden Earth. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
fourteenth Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, or frorn Slips and Cut- 
tings : if from Seeds, they ſhould 
be ſown on a warm Border of 
Earth early in the Spring; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
muſt be conſtantly kept clear from 
Weeds. When the Plants are about 
four Inches high, ſome of them may 
be planted into Pots, that they may 
be removed under Shelter in the 
Winter ; and the others may be 
tranſplanted into a warm Border, 
obſerving to ſhade and water them 
until they have taken new Root. 
Theſe Plants are ſometimes deſtroy- 
ed by ſevere Froſt, while they are 


young; but afterwards they will 


endure the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters extremely well, eſpecially 
if they are planted on a dry lean 
Soil. If you propagate theſe by 
Slips or Cuttings, they muſt be treat- 
ed in the ſame manner as bath been 
directed for the common Sort. 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
are tenderer than any of the before- 
mention'd. Theſe may be propaga- 
ted either by Seeds, or from Slips, 
as the former: but they muſt be 
kept in Pots, and require a good 
Green-houſe in Winter, where they 
ſhould be placed to enjoy as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Wea- 
ther. | 
The thirteenth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which rarely produces good 
Seeds in this Country. The ſureſt 
Method to obtain good Seeds is, to 
raiſe the Plants towards the latter 


Part of Summer, and preſerve them 


through the Winter, which Will 


cauſe them to flower early the fol- 
lowing Summer, fo that they will 
have time to perfect their Seedss _ 

ff whereas 
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whereas thoſe which are raiſed in 
the Spring, will flower late in Au- 
tumn, and the cold Weather will 
come on before they have time to 
ripen their Seeds. 

The fifteenth and fixtenth Sorts 
rarely produce good Seeds in Eu- 
rope; but they may be eaſily propa- 
gated by Cuttings or Slips, which 


Mould be planted in Pots filled with are very ſkilful ia Botany: but this 


light freſh Earth, and plunged into 
a very moderats Hot-bed, obſerv- 
Ing to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which 
time they ſhould be inured to bear 
the open Air by degrees; then they 
thould be taken out, and placed 
where they may have the morning 
Sun, and ſheltered from the ſtrong 
Winds : in which Situation they 
mould remain till O#ober, when 
they ſhould be removed into the 
Green-houſe, and placed where they 
may enjoy as much free Air as poſ- 
Rble in mild Weather, and muſt be 
frequently refreſhed with Water ; 
but they muſt be ſecured from Froſt, 
otherwiſe they will be deſtroyed. 
ABROTANUM FOEMINA. 
Jid Santolina. 

ABSINTHIUM, Wormwood. 

The Chara&ers of this Plant 
are; | 

lt hath an indeterminate Stalk, 
branching out into many ſmall S boots, 
ewhich are furniſhed with Spikes of 
naked Flowers hanging downward : 
the Leaves are hoary, and of a bitter 
Taſte. 

This Genus is by Doctor Lint us 
Joined to Artemiſia, or Mugwort, 
As was before obſerved in Aorota- 
num. 

The Species are; 

1. ABSINTHIUM vulgare majus. 
F. B. Common Wormwood. 

2. ABSINTHIUM Ponticum tenut- 
Folium incanum. C. B. Pin. True 
Roman Wygrmwood, 
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3. ApsInTHIUM maritimum, La- 
Vendulæ folio. C. B. Pin. Sea Worm. 


wood, with Leaves like Lavender. 


4. ABSINTHIUM zzſpidum, ab. 
finthio vulgari fimile. C. B. Pin, 
The inſipid Wormwood is ſo like 
the common, as not eaſily to be di- 
ſtinguiſned, but by ſmelling and 
taſting the Herb, unleſs by ſuch as 


Sort is not very commenty met 
with in England. | 

5. ABSINTHIUM a#boreſcens. Lob. 
Tcon. 753. Tree Wormwood. | 

. ARSINTHIUM Ponticum mon- 
tanum. C. B. P. Common moun- 
tain Wormwood. 

7. ArsInTRIUM Ponticum Criti. 
cum, grati odoris. C. B. P. Candy Pon- 
tic Wormwood, of a pleaſant Smell. 

8. ABSINTHIUM Ponticum tenut- 
Felium, caulibus purpuraſcentibus, fo- 
lis ſupina parte viridioribus. C. B. P. 
Narrow-leav'd Pontic Wormwood, 
with purpliſh Stalks, and Leaves 
greener on the Under ſide. 


9. ABs1nTHuM Ponticum tenui- 
folium Auſtriacum. C. B. P. Au- 


firian Wormwood. 

10. ABSINTHIUM Seb re- 
pens vel ſupinum. C. B. P. Creep- 
ing Pontic Wormwocod. 

11. ABSINTHIUM æaritimum, fo- 
liis ſuperioribus in aliguot lacinias 
diwiſis. C. B. P. Sea Wormwood, 
with the upper Leaves divided into 
ſome Jags. 8 

12. ABSINTHIUM Seriphium Ger- 
manicum. C. B. P. German Seg- 
Wormwood. 

13. ABSINTIUM Seriphium Bel- 
gicum. C. B. P. Belgic Sea Worm- 


Wood. 


14. Ain Maritime Wa 
riphio Belgico femile, latiore folio, 
odoris grati. Plukt. Sea Wormwood, 
reſembling the Belgic Wormwood, 


with a broader Leaf, and a pleaſant 


wall. 
15. As- 


tanum candidum. C. B. P. 


AB 
ABSIxTHIUM Seriphium Gal. 
1 . . French Sea Worm- 


wood. 
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I7. - ABSINTHIUM Seriphium mon- 


mountain Wormwood. 
18. ABsINTHIUM Alpinum in- 


canum. C. B. P Hoary Worm- 


— of the Alpe. 
. ABSINTHIUM Alpinum can- 
4 humile. C. B. P. Dwarf white 


Wormwood of the Ab.. 


20. ABs|iNTHIUM Seriphium Hi- 
ſpanicum, flore oblongo. Tourn. Spa- 


21. ABSINTHIUM Halepenſe, grati 


odoris, coma delicatiore. Pluk, Worm- 


wood of Alippo, of a pleaſant Smell, 


N | Vith a delicate Spike. 


22. ABSINTHIUM Africanum ar- 
boreſcens, folio vermiculato incano. 


W 01des. African Tree Wormwood, 
| with an hoary vermiculated Leaf. 


23. ABSINTHLUM Africanum /þi- 


= catum, foliis tenui/imis brewviſſimis 


integris. D. Sherard. Raii Supp. 
Spiked African Wormwood, with 
narrow ſhort intire Leaves. 

24. ABSINTHIUM maritimum no- 


dea Wormwood. 
25. ABSINTHIUM Ortentale fru- 


= twycoſum incanum amplo folio tenuiſ- 


hoary Leaves finely divided. 
20 Aps1NTHIUM ortentale inca- 
num, capillaceo folio, floribus in ca- 


bitulum conveſtis. Tourn. Cor. Hoary 


> | Eaſtern Wormwood, with a capil- 


/aceons Leaf, and Flowers collected 
into an Head. 7 8 

27. ABSINTHIUM Orieatale i inc 2- 
num tenuifolium, flaribus luteis in 


ae ang 2 ſurfum Jpe- 


= 16. ABSINTHIUM ane 
Callicum. C. B. P. French Worm- 


White 


ni Wormwood, with an oblong 
Flower. 


firas. D. Preſton. Raii Supp. Scoteh 


fime divijo. Journ. Cor. Shrabby 
Eaſtern Wormwood, with large 


I- 


AB 
Fantibus. Tourn. Cor. 


Hoary nar- 
row-leav'd EaſternWormwood, with 
yellow Flowers collected into an 
Head, and looking upward. 

228. ABsINTHIUM Orientale 7nca- 

num, tanaceti folio, inodorum. Tourn. 


Cor. Hoary Eaſtern Wormwood, 
with a Tanſy-leaf, without Smell. 

29. ABSINTHIUM Orientale tenni- 
Folium, argenteum & ſericeum, flore 
magno. Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Worm- 
wood, with narrow filver-colour'd 
filken Leaves. 

30. ABSINTHIUM Orientale * 
gari ſimile, ſed longe minus amarum. 
Tourn. Cor, Eaſtern Wormwood, 
like the common, but far leſs bitter. 

31. ABSINTHIUM Orientale tenui- 
folium incanum, odore lavendulæ, & 
in ſipidum. Tourn. Cor. Hoary nar- 
row-leav'd Eaſtern Wormwood, with 
a Lavender-ſmell, and inſipid. 

4. ABSINTHIUM Orientale tenui- 
folium incanum, lavendulz odore & 
amarum, fore deorſum ſpectante. 
Tourn. Cor. Hoary narrow-leav'd 


Eaſtern Wormwood, with a La- 


vender- ſmell, and bitter, with the 
Flower hanging down. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is very 
common in Exg land, in the Roads, 
and upon Dunghils ; but it is alſo 
planted in Gardens for common 
Uſe. It may be propagated by 
Slips, in March or October; or may 
be raiſed from Seeds, which ihould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe. 

'The ſecond, third, and fourth 
Sorts are only found in curious Gar- 
dens of Plants. They are all ea- 
ſily raiſed, by planting of Cuttings 
and Slips in the Spring or Autumn; 
but if in the Autumn, it ſhould be 
done the Beginning of September, 
that they may take Root before the 
cold Weather ; and if in the Spring, 
it muſt be before they ſhoot ;_tho” 
they. may be ſlipped any time in 
Summer, provided they are ſhaded 

from 
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from the Sun, and duly watered, 


until they have taken Root. The 


Reman and Sea Wormwoods are 


great Creepers at the Roots, and 
will ſoon ſpread over a large Piece 
ef Ground. The Tree Wormwood 
ziſes to be a Shrub five or ſix Feet 
high, and is kept in Gardens as a 
Rarity ; and was formerly preſerved 
min Green-houſes; but hath been 
found hardy enough to endure our 
common Winters abroad, if planted 
m Places ſheltered from the North- 
ern Winds. This Shrub makes an 
agreeable Variety in {mall Quarters 
of Ever-greens, or lowering Shrubs. 


The hoary Leaves, which continue 


all the Year freſh, ſtrike the Eye at 
a great Diſtance, and have a good 
Effect in diverſifying the Planta- 
tions. This Shrub is eaſily raiſed 
from Cuttings planted in any of the 
Summer Months (under an Hedge 
or Wall), where they may have 
only the morning Sun; and being 
Frequently watered, will take Root 
in a Month or fix Weeks time, when 
they may be removed to any Places 
where they are deſigned to remain; 
obſerving in this (as in many ather 
Shrubs and Plants which are Natives 
of a warmer Climate) to place them 
in a dry Situation: Wet, eſpecially 
in Winter, is the moſt deſtructive to 
all theſe Sorts of Plants. 

The twenty-fifth Sort, being a 
Shrub, mult be propagated by Cut- 
tings, after the manner directed for 
the fifth Sort. This muſt be kept 
in Pots, that they may be removed 
into the Green-houſe in Winter, be- 
cauſe in very ſevere Froſt it is often 
deſtroyed; tho' in mild Winters it 
will live in the open Air, provided 
it is planted on a dry Soil, and in 
à Warm Situation. | 

The twenty-ſecond and twenty- 
third Sorts are Natives of the Cape 
of Gard Hite. Theſe Sorts may alſo 


rope. 


AB 
be propagated - by. planting either 
Cuttings or Slips in any of the Sum. 
mer Months, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; then they may be placed 
abroad among other Exotic Plants, 
where they may remain till Orwober, 
when they muli be removed into the 
Green-houſe, and placed with Myr. 
ties, and other hardy Plants, which 
require 2 large Share of free Air in 
mild Weather, and only want Pro- 
tection from ſevere Froſts. They 
will require to be frequently wa- 
tered in mild Weather, and ſhould 
have a light freſh Soil. The twenty- 
ſecond Sort will riſe to the Height 
of ſeven or eight Feet; but the 
twenty-third Sort is an humble Plant, 
Theſe ſeldom produce Seeds in Eu- 


All the other Sorts are tow Plants, 
which may be propagated by their 
Roots, many of which are apt to 


creep too much, ſo as to render it 


difficult to keep them within Com- | | 
paſs. Theſe do many of them die 


to the Ground in Autumn, and riſe * 


again the following Spring. The ; : 
beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting theſe | 


Plants is in March, juſt before they 


begin to ſhoat: they will grow in 
almoſt any Soil ar Situation; but 
the Eaſtern Kinds ſhould be planted 

in a warmer Place than the other 
Sorts. They ſhould be planted in 
Beds about four Feet broad, with 
Paths two Feet broad between each 


Bed, for the more convenient clean- 


ing them from Weeds, and for ga- 
thering the Herb for Uſe. The 
Diſtance which ſhould be allowed to 
the Plants ought not to be leſs than 
eighteen Inches, or two Feet; be- 


cauſe, as they are great Runners by 


the Roots, they will ſoon meet, and 
ſpread over the whole Beds. They 


may remain in theſe Leds three or 


{cur Years, and will require no other 
| Culture, 
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Calture, but to keep them clear 
from Weeds; and every Spring, be- 
fore they ſhoot, to cut off their dead 


over the Beds. 


Beds, and cut off the Roots which 
may have ſpread into them, otherwiſe 


wer will foon over-run the Paths. 


'There are a great Variety of the 
Sea Wor mwoods, which grow plen- 
tifully on the falt Marſhes, in divers 
Parts of England, which are indif- 
ferently gathered, and brought to 


che Markets, and ſold for the Roman 


"Wormwood ; from which they differ 
greatly in the Colour of their Leaves, 
as alſo in their Taſte and Smell: 
tut by many Perſons the Sea Worm- 
woods are preferred to the true 
Roman Wormwood, as having a 
ſtronger and more grateful Scent ; 
though the Roman Wormwood is 
thought to be leſs nauſeous to the 
Stomach. However, as that is now 
generally diſuſed, it would be to little 


would be difficult to alter a Prac- 
tice which has been ſo long conti- 
nued. | 

ABRUS. Vide Orobus. 
ABUTILON, Yellow Mallow. 
The Characters of this Plant 
are; 

It hath the whole Appearance of 
the Mallow, in both Leaves and 
Flowers the Flower hath a Angle 


bs (up: the Seeds, which are ſhaped 
- like a Kidney, are each of them lodged 
_ Fir Separate Cell. 


The Species are; | 
1. AzuTtTiion, Dod. The com 
mon Vellow Mallow. 

. 


2. ABurlLlox Indicum. 
The Indian Yellow Mallow. | 
3. ABUTILON Carolinianum rep- 


baus, al ew foliis, gi loo fore, AZ. 


Phil. The Carolina Abutilon, with 
Leaves like the Vervain-maliow. 


S:alks, and ſpread a little freſh Earth 
At weich time you 
ſhould dig up the Paths between the 


Purpoſe to recommend it; ſince it 
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4. ABuTILon Americanum, am- 
pliſſimo folio, caule villoſo. Plum. 
The large leav'd American Abutilon, 
with woolly Stalks. 

F. ABuTILON Americanum, fructu 
ſubrotundo pendulo, & rapſulis veſica- 


riis criſpis tonflato. Rand. The 
American Abutilon, with roundiſh 
pendulous Fruit, whoſe Seed · veſſel 


is like a ſwelled Bladder. 


6. ABuTILON althævides, fort 
carneo, fructu globoſo. Hort. Elth. p. 1. 
Shrubby Abutilon, with the Appear- 
ance of Marſh-mallow, a fleſh-co- 
lour'd Flower, and a round Fruit. 

7. ABUTILON periplocæ acutiorts 
folio, fructu flellato, Hort Elth. 
p. 4. Abutilon, with a pointed Pe- 


riploca-leaf, and a ſtarry Fruit. 


8. ABuTiLON Americanum, folio 
haſtato, fore amplo purpuro-cerulce, 
longo petiolo inſidente. Houft. Ame- 
rican Abutilon, with a ſpear-ſhaped 
Leaf, and a large blue Flower, with 
a long Foot ſtalk. 

9. ABUTILON Americanum, fort 
albido, fructu e capſulis veſicariis 
planis conflato, pediculy geniculate. 
Martyn. Cent. i. 33. American Abu- 
tilon, with a white Flower, and a 
plain bladder Fruit, with a jointed 
Foot-ſtalk. 

10. ABUTILON Americanum, vi- 
befii foliis, re carneo, fruttu pen- 
tagono aſpero. Houſt. American Abu- 
tilon, with Curran-leaves, a fleſp- 
colour'd Flower, and a rough five- 
corner'd Fruit. x 

11. ABUTILON Americanum fru- 
teſcens, folia amplo cordato ſubtus la- 
nuginoſo, floribus amplis luteis. Houjt. 
Shrubby American Abutilon, with 


a large heart-ſhaped woolly Leaf, 


and large yellow Flowers. 

12. ABUTILON Vuticeſem aqua- 
ticum, folio cordato ſcabro, flore pal- 
lide luteo. Houſt. Shrubby aquatic 
Abutilon, with a rough heart-ſhaped 
Leaf, and a pale yeliow Flower. 

| | 13. As- 
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13. ABUTILON Americatum fru- 
tico/um, foliis cordatis, floribus par- 
vit purpuraſcentibus. Houſt. Shrubby 
American Abutilon, with heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, and ſmall purpliſh Flowers. 

14. ABUTILON {/awatere fore, 


Fructu criſtato. Hort, Elth. Abutilon 


with a Flower like Lavatera, and a 
creſted Fruit. ä 5 

15. ABUTILON arboreum, folio 
althea, fruftu villoſo, flore maximo, 
ex rubro flaweſcente. Houſt. Tree 
Abutilon, with a Marſh-mallow-leaf, 
an hairy Fruit, and a very large yel- 
lowiſh red Flower. 5 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is 


an annual Plant, which is hardy 


enough to come up in the common 
Ground, and will perfect its Seeds 
without any Trouble; but does not 
bear to be tranſplanted, unleſs when 
the Plants are very young; ſo that 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown where the 
Plants are deſigned to remain ; and 
if the Seeds are permitted to fall, 
they will come up the following 
Spring without any Care. This is 
very common in Virginia, and moſt 
of the other Parts of America; where 
it is called by ſome of the Inhabitants 
Marſh-mallow, becauſe the Leaves 
are ſoft and woolly. There is no 
great Beauty in this Sort, 

The third Sort is alto a trailing 
annual Plant, whoſe Branches put 
out Roots at their Joints, as they 
lie upon the Ground ; but is de- 
ſtroyed by Froſt in Autumn. This 
is alſo hardy enough to ripen Seeds 
in the open Air, which, if permit- 
ted to ſcatter, will come up the fol- 
lowing Spring, and requires no Care. 
The ſecond, fifth, ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, and fourteenth Sorts 


are all of them annual Plants, which 


require to be ſown on a moderate 
Hot-bed; and when the Plants have 


obtained Strength, they may be 


tranſplanted out into the common 


7 
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Ground, where they will perfe& 


their Seeds in Autumn; but as they 


are Plants of little Beauty, they are 
ſeldom cultivated in Gardens. 
The fourth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth Sorts, are ſhrubby Plants, 
which are propagated by Seeds : 
theſe muit be ſown upon a moderate 


 HKot-bed; and the Plants muſt be 


Potted, and preſerved in a moderate 
Stove, otherwiſe they will not endure 
the Cold of the Winter in England. 

The ſixth Sort grows to be a Shrub 
of eight or nine Feet high, and may 
be preſerved thro' the Winter in a 
Green-houſe, and expoſed in Sum- 
mer in the open Air, where it will 
flower, and produce ripe Seeds in 
Plenty. | 

The ſecond, fourth, and fifth 
Sorts are alſo annual; but being 
Natives of hot Countries, they re- 
quire to be raiſed on an Hot-bed in 
the Spring ; and muſt be afterwards 
tranſplanted into Pots, and plunged 
on a freſh Hot-bed, in order to 
bring them forward, otherwiſe they 
will not perfect their Seeds in this 
Country. | | 

The fifteenth Sort is a Native of 
the We/t-Indies, The Seeds of it 
were ſent from the North Side of 
Jamaica. This grows to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet, and makes 
an handſome Appearance : the 


Flowers are very large, and, at their 
firſt Opening, are of a pale-red Co- 


lour; but, as they expand, change 
to a yellowiſh Colour, and are of 
— m 8 
It is propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown upon an Hot-bed in 
the Spring, and afterward managed 
as hath been directed for the other 
tender Sorts before- mentioned; and 
muſt be preſerved in a warm Stove, 
otherwiſe it will not live thro' the 
Winter in England. In Summer it 
ſnould have à large Share of 5 
5 Ir 
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Air in warm Weather, and be fre - 


tly watered. It flowers in Zuly 
21 nk and with Care will ripen 
Seeds in England, 
ACACIA, Egyptian Thorn, or 
Binding Bean- tre. 
The Characters of this Tree 


are 3 : 
1+ kath a tubulous Flower, con- 
ing of one Leaf, with many Sta- 
Bae _—— are many of 
them collected into a kind of Sphere 
or Globe: the Pointal of the Flower 
afterward becomes a Pod, in which 
are included ſeveral: Seeds, each of 
which is ſeparated by tranſverſe Dia- 
phragms, and are generally ſurrounded 

with a feveetiſh Pulp. | 

The Species of this Tree are; 
1. Acacia Americana, abruæ 
foliis, triacanthos, „Co ad axil/as 
foliarum ſpina t-P{1C? dengta. Pluk. 
Mantiſ. 1. the American Acacia, 
with ple Thorns, or the large- 
trorn'd Acacia, commonly called 

the Locuſt-tree in the Yeft-[rates. 
2. ACACIA abruæ foliis, triacan- 
thos, capſula - ovali unicum ſemen 


claudente. Catesb. Hiſt. Carolin. 


l. i. p. 13. The Water Acacia. 
3. Acacia vera. J. B. The 
true Egyptian Acacia. | 
4. Acacia Indica, foliis ſcorpioi- 
ts leguminoſee, ſiliguis fuſcis teretibus 
refnofis. H. L. The Indian Acacia, 
with taper reſinous Pods. 
5. AcAcla fimilis Mexiocanæ, 


= /pinis cornu fimilibus, Breyn. The 


great horned Acacia, . 
6. Acacla guodammodo accedens, 


eve Ceratia & Acacia media Famai- 


cenſis ſpinoſa, bigeminatis foliis, floſ- 
culis flamincis, atro nitente Fructu, 2 
liquis intortis. Pluk. Phyt. Acacia 
with branching Leaves, and twiſted 
Pods. „ 

3 ACaCla arborea major ſpi noſa, 
pros quatuor majori bus | Subrotundis , 
Hliguis varis intortic. Sloan, Cat, 


AC 
Plant, Fam, Large four-leav'd 
Acacia, with twiſted Pods. 

8. Acacla Americana fruteſcens 
non aculeata, fiore purpureo. Plum. Cat. 
Shrubby American Acacia, without 
Thorns, and a purple Flower. 


9. ACACIA non ſpinoſa, fore albo, 


flaminibus longis ; foliorum pinnis 
latiuſculis, glabris & auritis. Houſt, 
Acacia without Thorns, having white 
Flowers, with Iong Filaments, and 
broad ſmooth Leaves. 

10. Acacla humilis, non ſpino/a, 
foliis ſubtus incanis, florum flaminibus 
longis rubentibus. Hint. Dwarf 
Acacia without Thozns, having red 
Flowers with long Filaments. 

11. Acacla Americana, non jþi- 


noſa, fire purpureo, faminibus lon- 


giſimis, ſiliguis plans villoſis, pinnis 


foliorum tenuiſſimis. Houſl. Ame- 


rican Acacia with Thorns, havin 
purple Flowers, with very long Fi- 
laments, flat hairy Pods, and very 
narrow Leaves. 

12. Acacia ſpine/a, foliorum pin- 
ns tenuiſſimis glabris, floribus globo- 


fis luteis, ſpinis longiſſimis. Houſe. 


Prickly Acacia, with very narrow 
{mooth Leaves,round yellowFlowers, 
and very long Thorns, 

13. ACACIA mon ſpinoſa, flore 
albo, Foliorum pinnis latiuſculis gla- 
bris, ffliguis longis planis. Houft. 
White flowering Acacia without 


Thorns, having broad ſmoothLeaves, 
and long flat Pods. 


14. ACACIA mon ſpinoſa, tenui- 


folia, villoſa, floribus globefis albis, 
ſeliquis brevibus hirſutis. Heuſt. Nar- 

row-leav'd hairy Acacia without 

Thorns, having round white Flowers, 

and ſhort hairy Pods. 


is. ACAClA non ſpinoſa, latiore 


folio willofo, floribus globeſis albis, 
ſeliguis brevibus hirſutis. 
Broad-leav'd hairy Acacia, having 


round white Flowers, and ſhort hairy 
Pods. 


Hou ſt. 


16. Aca* 
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16. Acacta nom inoſa, foribus 
lobofis albis, foliorum pinnis tenuiſ- 
emis glabris; filiquis ad fingula grana 
rumiais. Houft, Acacia without 
'Thorns, having round white Flowers, 
with very narrow {mooth Leaves 
and jointed Pods. | 2 
17. Acacia ſpinoſa tenuifolia, ſpi- 
7s fingulis cornu bovinum per longi- 
tudinem fiſſum referentibus. 
Cat. Acacia with ſingle Thorns 
ſhaped like thoſe of an Ox, and 


2 


ſeem as if ſplit through their 


Length. - 
18. Accel ſpino/a tenuifolia, ſi- 


liguis latis, ſpini> minimis recurvis 


ſolitarits. Houſt. Cat. Prickly nar- 


row- leav'd Acacia, with broad Pods, 
and ſmall recurved Spines, which 
come out ſingle. x" 

19. Acacia ſpine/a trnuifolia, flo- 
ribus ſpicatis luteis, filiquis longi/- 
femis compreſſis flavis Hout Cat. 
Prickly narrow-leav'd Acacia, with 
yellow ſpiked Flowers, and broad 
compreſſed Pods, which are yellow. 

20. ACAClA Americana cornigera, 
ſpinis crafſioribus & migricantibus. 
Horned American Acacia, with very 
thick black Spines. 

21. AcaciA non ſpinoſa tenuifolia 
willoſa, filiquis latis intortis. Smooth 


narrow-leav'd hoary Acacia, with 


broad twiſted Pods. 


22. Acacia Americana tetra- 


phylla & fpineſa, floribus globaſis, 


 flaminibus forum longis rubentibus, 
Prickly four-leav'd Acacia, with 


globous Flowers, having long red 
Stamina. 

23. Acacia Americana, faginis 
foliis, tetraphylla, floſculis ſtaminoſis 


in ſpicam depoſitis. Pluk. Amalth. 4. 


Four-leav'd American Acacia, with 
ſtaminous Flowers diſpoſed in Spikes. 

24. Acacia zan ſpinoſa, filiquis 
latis compreſſis, pinnis foliorum latiuſ- 
culis glabris. Heut. Cat. Smooth 


Acacia, with broad compreſſed Pods, 


Houft.” 
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and ſmooth broad Pinnæ to the 
Leaves. 5 

The firſt of thefe Acacia's Dr. 
Plukenet mentions to have been 
raiſed in the Garden of the Biſhop 
of London at Fulham, about 'the 
Year 1698. ſince which time it 
hath been raiſed in great Plenty in 
ſeveral Gardens near London, where 
there are ſeveral very large Trees. 
This Sort hath produced Flowers in 
the Phyſic- garden at Chelſea, which 
are very minute, and of an herha- 
ceous Colour; and in the Vear 1729. 
it produced ripe Fruit in the Gar- 
den of the Biſhop of London at 
Fulham. The Seeds of this Tree 
are frequently brought over from 
Virginia and Carolina, by the Name 
of Locuſt, which, I ſuppoſe, is a 
general Name fr moſt Trees which 


produce Pods, in Wach is contained 
a ſweetiſh Pulp, ſurro. ding the 


Seeds. ö 
The ſecond Sort is very like, . 


the Appearance of the Leaves, to 


the firſt: but, in ſome of the Plants 
which have been raiſed in England, 
there 1s a very great Difference in 
their Spines; ſome of them having 
extreme long Thorns, with ſmaller 
growing oui of them, and others 
have very few and ſmall Spines. 
'The Seeds of this Tree were ſent 
from Carolina by Mr. Catesby in 
the Year 1724. where he found it 
growing in a watry Situation. This 
Sort has ſhort Pods, containing but 
one Seed in each; whereas the firſt 
Sort has Pods near two Feet in 
Length, each containing ſeveral 
Seeds. ro 
The third Sort is the Tree from 
whence the true Succus Acacie is 
taken; which, although mentioned 
as a Native of Egypt, yet is allo 
found in divers Parts of America; 
from whence the Seeds of this Tree 
have been ſent into England, _ 
Ve 
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\ive been raiſed in ſeveral Gardens 
near Tart 8 Ft | 
_—_ fourth Sort is the moſt com- 
mon Kind in Famaica and Barbados, 
and the other warm Parts of Ame- 
rica; and hath, for the Sweetneſs of 
its Flowers, been diſperſed through 
moſt Parts of Europe; which, altho' 
a Native of the warmer Parts of the 
Indies, yet hath been made familiar 
to the 4 e Gardens, and is cul - 
tivated in great Plenty in Portugal 
and Spain. 


rare in England, and only to be found 


in ſome curious Gardens. This 
: Tree produces its Spines by Pairs, 
a which are extreme large and crooked, 
© and of a whitiſh Colour ; but 1 
15 don't remember ever to have ſeen 
1 this Sort flower. 
; The twentieth Sort 1s of this kind; 
ed but differs from 1t in having ſhort 
he thick black Spines, which ſeldom 
* exceed an Inch in Length; whereas 
bs the Thorns of the other Sort are 
"I often four or five, and variouſly 
= twiſted, and are very white. There 
As are two Sorts of this, one with round, 
ing and the other with long Flowers, 
Jer which alſo differ in their Leaves. 
on The Pods of theſe Sorts abound with 
N a ſweet Pulp, which draws the In- 
ſont ſects to feed upon it, whereby the 
in Seeds are generally deſtroyed ; fo 
1 i: dat it is very rare to find any intire 
This i Pods upon the Trees in the native 
- oa Places of their Growth. 
* Grft The fixth Sort was brought from 
3 the Babama I/larids by Mr. Catesby, 


Anno 1726. The Seeds of this Plant 


beautiful red Colour, the other half 
a deep black) grow in long twiſted 
Pods; which, when the Seeds are 
T1pe, open on one Side, and let the 
Seeds out; which, hanging by a ſmall 


ca; 
Tres Thread for ſome time out of the 
which "ods, make a very agreeable Pro- 
* Y 0 L. I. = 


The fifth Sort is, at preſent; very 


= (which are flat, and one half of a 


AE 
ſpect. The Leaves of this Tree 
branch out and divide into many Ra- 
mifications : the Lobes are roundiſh; 
and placed in a very regular Order : 
"The Flowers have not as yet appear- 
ed in England; but from a Painting 
done from the Plant in the Country, 
they ſeem to be very beautiful. 

The ſeventh Sort was brought 
from Jamaica, and is growing in 
the Phyſic-garden at Chelſea : this 
hath four large Lobes to each Leaf; 
the Spines are ſhort, ſtiff, and crooked; 
and the Seeds grow in twiſted Pods. 
This Plant is well deſcribed in Sir 


Hans Sloane's Natural Hiſtory of Fa- 


maica. | | 

The ſeventeen laſt-mention'd Sorts 
were collected by the late ingenious 
Dr. William Houſtoun, in Famaica, 
at Vera Cruz, and Campechy, who 
ſent the Seeds of moſt of. them into 
Europe, many of which are now 
growing in the Phyfic-garden at Chel- 
ſea, where ſome of them have pro- 
duced Flowers, and the thirteenth 
Sort has produced Pods. 

Theſe ſeventeen Sorts are tender; 
and muſt be placed in Stoves in the 
Winter; and in Summer muſt be but 
a ſhort time expoied to the open 
Air, and have a warm Situation. 

Theſe Trees are all propagated 
by ſowing their Seeds on an Hot- 
bed in the Spring of the Year, which 
will in a ſhort time appear above- 
ground, when you ſhould prepare 
another freſh Hot bed, which, if 
intended for ſuch Sorts as are very 
tender, ſhould be pretty warm; 
but if for ſuch as are brought from 
the Northern Parts of America, 
ſhould be of a very moderate Heat; 
then you ſhould be provided with 
a Quantity of ſmall Halfpeny Pots, 
which ſhould be fill'd with freſh light 
ſandy Earth: theſe ſhould be plung- 
ed into the Hot-bed; and as ſoon as 
the Earth in the Pots is warm, which 


C will 


AC 


will be in about 24 Hours, you ſhould 
carefully take upthe young Plants out 
of the firſt Hot-bed, planting a ſingle 
one in the Middle of each of theſe 
Pots, giving them a gentle Water- 


ing to ſettle the Earth to their Roots, 


and ſcreening them with Mats over 
the Glaſſes from the Heat of the 
Sun, until they have taken Root ; 
after which time you muſt give them 
Air, by raiſing the Glaſſes, in pro- 
portion to the Heat of the Wea- 
ther, or to the Conſtitution of the 
Plants. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts, being 
very hardy, may have a greater Pro- 
portion of Air, and by Midſummer 
ſhould have the Glaſſes intirely taken 
off, that they may be hardened to 


endure the open Air by degrees: 


theſe, the firſt and ſecond Winter, 
ſhould be ſheltered in a common 
Hot-bed-frame, until they are grown 
woody; after which time (in the 
Spring of the Year) they may be 
turned out of the Pots into the open 
Ground, where they are intended 
to remain; which ſhould be in Wil- 
derneſs- quarters, or Clumps of 
Trees. where they may be ſheltered 
from the Fury of violent Winds, 
otherwiſe they will be very ſubject 
to be ſplit thereby. 

When theſe Trees have ariſen to 
the Height of eight or ten Feet, they 
will then make very ſtrong and vi- 
gorous Shoots; which ſhould be 
now-and-then ſhortened, that the 
Heads of the Trees may be cloſer ; 


and their Branches by this means 


will be much leſs liable to break: 
with Winds, than when they are 
permitted to remain at full Length, 
and the Trees will be much the 
handſomer. 


Theſe Plants delight in a looſe 


Soil, rather moiſt than dry, eſpecially 
the ſecond Sort, in which they will 
ſhoot very vigorouſly. 
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The fourth, fifth, and eighth 


Sorts are tenderer, and ſhould be 
kept in the Hot-beds till Jah, when 
they may be expoſed to the Air by 
degrees, tho' the Glaſſes ſhould not 
be quite removed from them the firſt 
Year. Theſe muſt be ſet in a Stove 
the firſt and ſecond Winters, while 
young, as being then pretty tender; 
but when they are grown woody, 
will endure in a good Green-houſe 
very well, and may be expoſed in 
Summer-time, with Oranges, Myr- 
tles, Sc. 

The third, ſixth, and ſeventh 
Sorts are very tender (eſpecially 


while young), and therefore ſhould 


have an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 
and as they increaſe in Bulk, ſhould 
be ſhifted into bigger Pots : the 
Earth for theſe ſhould be a little 


lighter, and more inclined to a 


Sand, than for the other Sorts; but 
never give them too big Pots. The 
third Sort, being the hardieſt of the 
three, will, when grown to be 
woody, ſtand in a common Stove, 
amongſt Guava's, Viburnums, Cc. 
and in Summer time, in warm Wea- 
ther, may enjoy the open free Air: 
but the ſixth and ſeventh Sorts muſt 
have a Bark-ſtove in Winter, nor 
ſhould they be expoſed to the open 
Air in Summer, at leaſt for four or 
five Years, until-they are grown very 
woody ; for they are very tender, 
and with great Difficulty preſerved 
in this Climate. Theſe ſhould have 
very little Water in Winter, but in 
Summer-time will require frequent 
Refreſhings ; tho' at that Seaſon it 
ſhould not be given them in great 
Quantities at one time. The fixth 


Sort is a very beautiful Tree. The 


ſeventh ſheds its Leaves juſt before 
the new ones come on; ſo that it 
is naked of Leaves about a Month 
or fix Weeks in the Spring of the 
Year; which has occaſioned ſome 
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they would have come out freſh 
again. . 
The three Sorts of horned Aca- 
cia's are very often deſtitute of 
Leaves for two or three Months, ap- 
pearing to have no Life ; but they 


| will put out freſh Leaves toward 


Autumn, which is commonly the 
Seaſon when they are moſt vigorous. 
Theſe ſhould be expoſed in the Sum- 
mer-ſeaſon, in a Place defended from 


a moderate Degree of Warmth. 


ed are propagated by Seeds, which, 


ſeldom ripening in this Country, 


muſt be procured from America ; 
particularly at Campechy, where there 
are great Variety of this Tree, many 
of which have been hitherto un- 
known to the Writers on Botany. 
But in bringing over the Seeds of 
theſe Trees, they ſhould be taken 
out of the Pods when gathered, and 
put up in Papers ; and ſhould have 
Tobacco, or ſome other noxious 


keep off Inſects, otherwiſe the Seeds 
will be eaten and deſtroyed before 
they arrive in Exg/and: for the In- 
ſects depoſit their Eggs in ſmall Pun- 
ctures which they make in the Pods; 
and as theſe are ſoon hatched, they 


Food, and eat Holes thro' them, by 
which they are ſpoiled from grow- 
ing. This has often happened to 


Seeds, which have been ſent me from 
America. | | 


nus Sylveſtris. | 
Acacia Virginiana. Vide Ro- 


ACAJOU, or Cajou. The Ca- 
ſnew-nut. | 
The Characters are; | 
The C up of the Flower (which is 


people to throw them away as dead, | 
When, if they had let them remain, 


ſtrong Winds ; and in Winter require 


All the other Sorts here mention- 


Herb, put between the Papers, to 


immediately attack the Seeds for 


Acacia Germanorum. Vide Pru- 


AC 

produced at the Extremity af a Foot- 
ali] is oblong and quinquefid : the 
Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, which is 


divided into five long narrow Seg- 


ments: in the Bottom of the Calyx is 
the Ovary, which becomes a ſoft pear- 
Shaped Fruit; upon the Apex of which 
grows a Veſſel, in which is contained 
one kianey-ſhaped Seed. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant yet known ; which is, 

Acajou. Thev. Franc. Antar@&. 


The Caſhew-nut. 


This Tree is very common in 
many Parts of America, particularly 


in Jamaica and Barbados, where it 


grows to be a very large Tree ; but 
with us in England (notwithſtanding 
all the Care it can poſſibly have) will 
rarely ſtand through our Winters; 
or if it is by Art preſerved in very 
warm Stoves, yet is ſo very ſlow of 
Growth, eſpecially after the firſt 
Year, as ſcarcely to be diſcerned in 
its Progreſs. 
The Seeds of this Tree, if ſown 
in a good Hot-bed, in the Spring of 
the Year, will, in a ſhort time, ap- 
pear above-ground in ſo ftrong a 
manner, that any one,, who hath not 
been converſant with this Plant, 
would imagine it to be of a very 
quick Growth : for I have known 
theſe Plants, in two Months from 
the time of ſowing their Seeds, 
above ſix Inches in Height, and very 
ſtrong; which in about two Months 
time more have been at a Stand ; 
from which time they have ſcarcely 
advanced two Inches in a Year, with 
all the Art and Skill which could be 
uſed about them : nor have I ever 
ſeen a Plant of this Kind above two 
Feet high, though I have had ſome 
of them that have been above three 
or four Vears old. They are alſo 
in their own Country of very flow 
Growth, rarely producing either 
Flowers or Fruits until they are fif- 
C 2 | teen 
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teen or ſixteen Years old from Seeds: 
fo that the Inhabitants of the Weſt- 
Indies plant them from large Branches 
taken from the old 'Trees ; which 


AC 
is divided into three Segments, which, 
in the Beginning is curl'd up in form 
of a fhort Tube: in the Place of the 
Upper-lip are produced the Stamina, 


with them take Root very well, and ſurrounding the Ovary which ſupport 


in two Years time produce Fruits. 
The Plants of this Sort, which are 

raiſed in England, ſhould be planted 
in ſmall Pots filled with freſh light 


rich Earth, and muſt be plunged in- - 


to an Hot-bed of 'Tanners Bark, and 
often refreſhed with Water. Theſe 
ſhould be kept in Winter in a Bark- 
ſtove, amongſt the tendereſt Exotic 
'Trees ; and ſhould not be expoſed 
to the open Air even in the hotteſt 
Seaſon. 
There is ſcarce any Tree which 
bears tranſplanting worſe than this, 
even in the native Places of its 
Growth ; for the Roots are few and 
Jong, which, when cut, generally 
Kill the Tree: ſo that when theſe 


Plants are ſhifted from one Pot to 


another, their Roots ſhould not be 
cut or broken; nor muſt they be 
often tranſplanted, or over-potted, 
which is ſure Death to them : there- 
fore the beſt Method is, to put one 
good Seed into each Halfpeny Pot, 
where thePlants may remain a Year, 
or more, without being removed; 
and when they are traniplanted into 
other Pots, the Ball of Earth ſhould 
be preſerved to their Roots as intire 


as poſſible. By this Method J have 


had the beſt Succeſs with this Plant. 


the Pointal: the Cup of the Flower is 
compoſed of Leawes which are prickly ; 
the upper Part of which is bent over 


like an Arch, and ſupplies the Defect of 


the Upper-lip of the Flower : the Fruit 
is of an oval Form, which is divided 
in the Middle into tauo Cells, each con- 
taining one ſingle ſmoath Seed. 

There are five Species of this Plant 
to be found in the Gardens of t 
Curious; dix. 8 

1. AcaxrHUs ſativus, wel mol. 
lis Virgilii. C. B. The ſmooth- leav d 
Garden Bear's-breech. 

2. Acaxr Hus aculeatus. 
The prickly Bear's- breech. 

3. ACANTHUS rarioribus & bre- 
vioribus aculeis munitus, Tourn. The 
middle Bear's-breech, with ſhort 
Spines. | | | 

4. AcanTaus Lufftanicus, am- 
pliffimo folio lucido. The Portugal 
Bear's-breech, with large ſhining 
Leaves. 19 5 

5. AcanNTaHU? orientalis humilli- 
mus, foliis pinnatis aculcatis. Tourn, 
Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern Bear'sr eech, 
with prickly winged Leaves, 

The firſt Sort is what is uſed in 
Medicine, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
mollis Acanthus of Virgil. The Leaves 
of this Plant are cut upon the Ca- 


C. B. 


One Plant of this K ind flowered 
in the Garden of Sir Charles Mager, 
at Par ſons-Green near Fulham, tho' 
not above two Vears old; but it ſoon 
after periſh'd, without producing any 


pitals of the Corinthian Pillars, and 
were formerly in great Eſteem with 
the Romans. ; 

They are all very pretty Varieties, 
and fit for large Gardens ; but ſhould 


F Fruit. | have a warm Situation, and a dry 
| ACANTHUS, Branca Ur ſina, or Soil. They are eaſily propagated, 
Bear's-breech. » by parting the Roots in February or 


The Characters are 
The Leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the Thiſtle: the Fliwers are la- 
biated : the Under-lip of the Flower | 


March, or by Seeds ſown at the 
ſame time. 'The ſecond and third 
Sorts are apt to creep at the Root; 
therefore ſhould have room, and 
; | u 
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muſt not be planted amongſt other 
- Flowers, left they overgrow and de- 
{troy them. 


was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant, who ſent it to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. This may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a Bed of light freſh Earth 
in the Spring of the Year; and when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be carefully weeded, and in very 
dry Weather they ſhould be water- 


Growth of the Plants. In this Bed 
they may remain until the following 
Spring, when they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, and tranſplanted 
where they are deſigned to remain, 
which ſhould be in a warm Situa- 
tion, and on a dry freſh Soil. Theſe 
Plants ſhould be allowed a great 
Share of room ; for they are very 
apt to ſpread far; and their Leaves 
will grow to a great Size, when the 
Plants are ſtrong; ſo that if any 


ing over-ſpread, 

ACARNA. Vide Cnicus. 

ACER, The Maple: tree. 
The Characters are; 


the Seeds grow two together in hard 
wing d Veſſels. 

The Species are; 
I. ACER majus, multis falſo Pla- 
tanus. J. B. The greater Maple, 
falſly called, The Sycamore: tree. 

2. ACER majus, folits eleganter 
warigatis. Hort. Edin. The greater 
Maple, with ſtrip'd Leaves, com- 


monly called, The ſtrip'd Syca- 
more. | 


The common or leſſer Maple. 
4. AcEx Virginianum, folio ma- 
Jore, ſubtus argentco, ſupra viridi 


The fifth Sort of Bear's-breech 


_ Phyte, 


ed, which will greatly promote the 


other Plants ſtand near them, they 
will be in Danger of ſuffering by be- 


It hath jagged or angular Leawes: 


3. ACER campeſtre & minus. C.B. 


an 
Jplendente. Pluk. Phyt. The Virgi- 


nian flowering Maple. 
5. AcgR Americanum, folio majo- 
re, ſubtus argenteo, ſupra viridi ſplen- 


dente, floribus multis coccineis, The 
American flowering Maple, with - 
larger Bunches of ſcarlet Flowers. 

6. AcER maximum, foliis tri dis 
vel quinquefidis, Virginianum. Pluk. 
The Firginian aſh-leaved 
Maple. 

7. ACER platanoides, Munt, The 
Norway Maple, with Plane- tree - 
leaves. 

8. Acer platanoi des, foliis ele- 
ganter wvariegatis, The ſtrip'd Nor- 
way Maple. 

9. ACER major, folio rotundiore 
minus laciniato, an Opalus Italorum. 
Raii Hift. The greater Maple, with 
Leaves leſs cut, called Opalus in 
Italy. | 

10. Acer trifolia. C B. P. Three- 
leav'd Maple of Montpellier. 

ii. Acer Cretica. P. Alp. Exot. 
9. Cretan Maple. 

12. AckR Orientalis, hederæ fe- 
lio. T. Car. Eaſtern Maple, with an 
Ivy leaf. a 5 | 

Theſe Trees are eaſily propagated 
by ſowing the Seeds ſoon after they 
are ripe, in an open Bed of com- 
mon Earth, covering them about 
half an Inch thick with ſandy light 
Earth: the Spring following they 
will appear above-ground, and, if 
kept clear from Weeds, will grow 


above a Foot high the firſt Summer : 


the Michaelmas following (if they 
are thick in the Seed- bed) you may 
take out a Part of them, and tranſ- 
plant into a Nurſery, in Rows at 
three Feet Diſtance, and two Feet 
aſunder in the Rows; in which 
Place they may remain three or four 
Years, when they will be large 
enough to plaat out for good. 
If the Seeds of any of the Sorts 
& 3 Ma 
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Maple are kept out of the Ground 
till Spring, they rarely come up the 
ſame Year, and many times do not 
grow; ſo that the ſureſt Method of 
raiſing them is, to ſow the Seeds as 
ſoon as poſſible when they are ripe; 
and if the Seeds are to be tranſport- 
ed to any Diſtance, it will be pro- 
per to put them up in Sand, where- 


by their growing Quality will be 


preſerved. 

The firſt Sort is very proper to 
make Plantations near the Sea, or 
to ſhelter ſuch Plantations of Trees 
as are too nearly ſituated thereto. 
This Tree thrives, and reſiſts the 
Spray which is uſually blown from 
the Sea, better than moſt other Trees 
do. The variegated Sort is allo raiſed 
from Seeds of the ſame Kind : moſt 
of the Plants ſo raiſed will be as 
finely ftriped as the old Plant from 
whence the Seeds were taken, which 
15 not common to many other vari- 
egated Plants. | 


The common Maple is too well 


known to need any particular Ac- 
count, it being a very common Tree 
in Hedge- rows in moſt Parts of Eng- 
{and : it is raiſed in the ſame man- 
ner with the former. | 

The Firginian flowering Maple 
was raiſed from Seeds, which were 
brought from Virginia many Years 
ſince by Mr. John Tradeſcant, in his 
Garden at South-Lambeth, near Vaux- 
hall; and fince, in the Gardens of 
the Biſhop of London at Fulham, 
where it has flower'd for ſeveral 
Years, and produces ripe Seeds, from 
whence ſeveral Trees have been 
Taiſed : it may be alio propagated 


by laying down the young Branches 


early in the Spring, giving them a 
little Slit at a Joint; by, which means 
they will have taken ſufficient Root 
by that time Twelve months, to be 
tranſplanted out. They require a 
Situation a little defended from the 


AC 


North-eaſt Winds, eſpecially while 
young: and it delights in a moiſt. 


light Soil, in which it will thrive 
much better than in dry Ground, 
and will produce more Flowers, and 
better Seeds. This Tree commonly 
flowers in the Beginning of April, 
and the Seeds are ripe in ſix Weeks, 
or two Months after; at which time 
they ſhould be ſown ; for they are 
very apt to periſh, if kept long out 
of the Ground. 35 

The other flowering Maple was 
ſent from America to Sir Charles 
Wager, and flouriſhed ſeveral Years 
in his curious Garden at Parſons- 


Green near Fulham. 'The Flowers 


of this Kind come out in very large 
Cluſters, and ſurround the younger 
Branches, ſo as to appear at a ſmal! 
Diſtance covered with them. This 
Tree is now become pretty plenty 
in ſome of the curious Nurſeri 
near London, ſo that the former Sort 
is not ſo much eſteemed, being leſs 
beautiful. | | | 
The aſh-leav'd Maple is a very 
ſtrong-ſhooting Tree, and is in Vir- 
ginia one of the largeſt Trees of 
this Kind. It muſt be planted in 
Places not too much expoſed to vio- 
lent Winds, it being ſubject to ſplit 
therewith. This Free ripens Seeds 
very well in En land, by which 
means it is eaſily propagated, or by 
laying down the Branches (as direct- 
ed for the flowering Maple). | 
The Norabay Maple grows with 
us to a very large Size, equalling 
the other Maple for Bulk; and, I be- 
lieve, will anſwer the ſame Purpoſe, 
for ſheltering Plantations near the 
Sea; and is by far the handſomer 
Tree near an Habitation: for the 
greater Maple is very ſubject to ex- 
ude a ſweet clammy Juice from the 


Pores of the Leaves, which lodges 


apon the Surfaces thereof, and there- 
by entices vaſt Quantities of Inſects, 
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which eat the Leaves full of Holes, 

and render them very unſightly. 
The Norway Maple has a milky 

ſharp Juice, ſo that few Inſects care 


to prey thereon 3 by which means 


the Leaves are ſeldom eaten or de- 
faced. This Tree is alſo raiſed by 
Seeds, of which it affords great Quan- 
tities ; which riſe and grow equally 
as well as the common Sort 

It may alſo be propagated by Cut- 


| tings, which, if planted in the Au- 


tumn, ſoon after the Leaves are 


fallen, will take Root as well as the 


common Willow: ſo that this being 
the moſt expeditious Method of pro- 
pagating this Tree, it is chiefly pra- 
ctiſed by ſkilful Perſons. | 
The variegated Kind is propa 
gated by inoculating a Bud of the 
itrip'd Kind into one of the plain 


Sort, though I am not at preſent. 


{ſure whether it will take upon any 
other Sort of Maple, not having 
made the Experiment; but I believe 
it can ſcarce fail. Moſt, if not all 
the other Sorts of Maples, take very 
well upon each other. . 
There is another Sort of Maple, 
which is very common in Virginia, 


and is known by the Name of the 


Sugar Maple; from which Tree the 
Inhabitants of that Country make a 
very good Sort of Sugar, and in 
large Quantities ; though I am of 
Opinion, that the People make Su- 
gar from more than one Sort of 
Maple. Mr. Ray, and Dr. Lifter, 
prepared a tolerable good Sort of 
Sugar from our greater Maple, by 
tapping {ome of the Trees in their 


bleeding Seaſon ; and 1 have ob- 


lerved, upon cutting off a Branch 
of the aſh-leav'd Maple in Febru- 


3.1 ary,a great Quantity of a very ſweet 
| Juice hath flow'd out for ſeveral 


Days together. 
This Sort of Maple is ſo like the 


= way Maple in Leaf, as ſcarce to 
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be diſtinguiſhed from it; and is 


equally hardy, but doth not grow 
ſo faſt: the young Plants, when firſt 
raiſed from Seeds, are very ſubject 
to be attacked by Inſects, which, if 
not deſtroyed ſoon, will eat up the 
Plants: and theſe Inſects are in 
greater Plenty upon the Plants when 
they are expoſed to the Sun, than in 
a fhady Situation. 

The ninth Sort of Maple is very 
common in molt Parts of Jah, but 
particularly about Rome, where it 
is one of the largeſt Trees of that 
Country, and is eſteemed for the 
Size of the Leaves, which are large, 
affording a great Shade; ſo that 
theſe Trees are frequently planted 


by the Sides of Roads, and near Ha- 


bitations. In England this Tree is 
very rarely to be met with, although 
it is hardy enough to bear the open 
Air; but as the Seeds of this Tree 
have not been brought over to Eng- 
land till lately, there are no large 
Plants in the Eng liſb Gardens at pre- 
ſent. 

The tenth Sort is very common 
about Montpe ier, and the South Parts 
of France; but is at preſent very rare 
in the Engliſ Gardens. | 

The eleventh and twelfth Sorts 
grow common in the Iſlands of the 
Archipelago, from whence Doctor 
Tournefort ſent their Seeds to the 
Royal Garden at Paris, where they 
are now growing ; but theſe are 
very rare in England. Theſe three 
Sorts may be propagated by Seeds, 
in the ſame manner as is directed for 
the other Kinds, and are all hardy 
enough to bear the open Air in Exg- 
land. 5 

The Timber of the common Ma- 
ple is far ſuperior to the Beech for 
all Uſes of the Turner, particularly 
Diſhes, Cups, Trenchers, and Bowls; 
and when it abounds with Knots (as 
it very often doth), it is highly 

"0 «6 _ eſteemed 
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elleemed by the Joiners for Inlay- 
| ings, Ce. and alſo, for the Light- 
_ of the Wood, it is often em- 
ploy'd by thoſe that make muſical 
Inſtruments ; and for the Whiteneſs 
of its Wood, is in great Requeſt for 
Tables, Ec. 

ACETOSA, Sorrel. 

The C haraSers are; 


The Plant agrees abith the Deck 3 in 


all its Characters, and only d Vers i in 
having an acid Tafte. 


The Species are; 


1. Ack ros A pratenſis. C. B. The 


common or Meadow Sorrel. 
2. Actrosa Maſcewitica fterilis, 
M. H. The Northern barren Sor- 


I. 
8 Ack ros nee horten- 
fis. C. B. The round-leav'd or French 
Sorrel. 

4. AcgTosa foliis criſpis. C. B. 
P. Sorrel with curled Leaves. 


5. Aczros montana maxima. E. 


B. p. Greateſt mountain Sorrel. 
6. Ack ros Pyrenaica, anguſtiſ- 


no & long i imo folio. 


row Leaves. 

7. ACETOSA montana, lato ari ro- 
rundo folio. Bocc. Muf. Mountain 
Sorrel, with a broad Arum-leaf. 
8. ActTosa 1 pumila, fa- 


gopyri Folio. J. Dwarf 
mountain Sorrel, \ a Buckwheat- 
leaf. 


Aczros A tuberoſa radice. C. 
B. P. Sorrel with a tuberoſe Root. 

10. AcsTosa calthe folio, pere- 
griza. C. B. P. Foreign Sorrel, with 
a Marigold-lgaf. 

11, AckTosA hide, foliis atri- 
#licis. H. R. Par. Shining Sorrel, 
with Orach-leaves. 

12. AcETOSA major Italica, ſe- 
mine rotundiore & glomerato. H. R. 
Par. Greater Italian Sorrel, with 
3 round glomerated —_ 


Schol. Bot. 
Pyrenean Sorrel, with very long nar- 
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13. ACETOSA arvenfss lanceolatg, 
C. * P. 124. Sheeps Sorrel. 

. ACETOSA lanceolata anguſti. 
le elatior. Mor. Hiſt. Taller nar- 
n ſpear pointed Sorrel. 

Acgros A ocymi folio, Nea- 
3 C. B. E. Neapolitan Sor- 
rel, with a Baſfil-leaf. 

16. ActTosA Americana, 17 
longiſſmis pediculis donatis. C. 
American Sorrel, with Leaves grow- 
ing on long pedicles. 

Ack ros A rotundifolia repens =Y 
E . 5s, folio in medio deliquium 
patiente. Mor. Hiſt. Creeping round. 
leav'd Sorrel of the North. 

18. ActTosA arboreſcens, ſubro- 
tundo folio, ex Iuſulis Fortunatis. 
Plik. Almag. Shrubby Sorrel, with 
a round Leaf, from the "Fortunaty 
Wands. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts, tho? but 
ſmall in the Fields, yet, when ſown 
in Gardens, will-produce fair large 
Leaves, and is the ſame Sort which 
is commonly cultivated in Gardens, 
It muſt be ſown early in the Spring, 
in a ſhady moiſt Border ; and if the 
Plants are afterward planted out in 
another ſhady Border, four or fix 
Inches ſquare, it will produce larger 
Leaves, and continue longer. This 
is the common Sorrel uſed in Medi- 
cine ; but the Northern barren Sor- 
rel is preferred to it in the Kitchen- 
garden, becauſe it rarely runs to 
Seed, but is increaſed by parting the 
Roots either in Spring or Autumn, 


| and i is fit for Uſe all the Year round. 


The round-leav'd (or French) 
Sorrel 1 is the moſt grateful Acid, and 
is preferr'd to the other two Sorts 
for Kitchen-uſe : it is alſo a medi- 
cinal Plant, and ſhould not be want- 
ing in any good Garden: it is a great 
Runner at the Root, by which means 
it is eaſily propagated, and muſt be 
Planted at a large ain,” a Foot 

iquarg 


are at leaſt: it will agree better 
with an open Situation than the other 


two Sorts. 
he fourth Sort of Sorrel is a Va- 


riety from the common Sort, which 


Ws oftcn ariſes from the ſame Seeds, as 
both alſo that with white Flowers; 


ſo that. they do not deſerve the No- 
tice which the Writers on Botany 
have taken of them. | | 
The fifth, fixth, ſeventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
Sorts are all of them very hardy 
Plants, and may be propagated by 
Seeds, in the ſame manner as the 
common Sort ; with this Difference 
only, of allowing the large Sorts 
more room; for the ſixth and ſe- 
venth Sorts grow very large, and 
therefore require to be left'a Foot 
aſunder, or more. The Roots abide 
ſeveral Years, and may be parted at 
Michaelmas to propagate their Kinds; 
tho” they all ſucceed much better by 
Seeds, which they uſually perfect in 
this Country. | 

The thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts grow wild on dry Banks, and 
on the Sides of Gravel-pits, in di- 
vers Parts of England, and are rarely 
admitted.to have Place in a Garden, 
Theſe multiply exceedingly by their 
Roots, which creep very far under- 
ground; ſo that they ſhould not be 
ſuffered to grow near other Plants. 
The thirteenth Sort is placed in the 
Catalogue of Simples, in the Col- 
lege-Diſpenſatory ; but, I believe, is 
ſeldom ordered in Medicine. 

The fifteenth and fixteenth Sorts 
are annual, and are rarely culti- 
vated, except in Botanic Gardens, 
for the ſake of Variety: theſe may 
be propagated by ſowing their Seed 
on a Bed of light Earth in March ; 
dut they do not bear tranſplanting 
well; therefore they ſhould always 
be ſown where they are deſigned to 
remain, In Juue theſe Plants will 


1 

flower, and their Seeds will ripen in 
Auguſt. | 

The ſeventeenth Sort grows wild 
in Tor gſhire, and ſeveral other North- 
ern Counties of England and Scot- 
land, from whence it is often pro- 
cured for the ſake of Variety; but 
it doth not thrive well in the South- 
ern Parts: it ſhould have a ſhady Si- 
tuation, and a moiſt ſtrong Soil. 

The eighteenth Sort will grow to 
the Height of twelve or fourteen 
Feet, and become woody, ſo as to 


have the Appearance of a Tree. 


This is preſerved in Green- houſes in 
Winter, by Perſons who are curious 
in collecting Exotic Plants. It may 
be eafily propagated by planting 
Cuttings in a Bed of light Earth, 
during any of the Summer-months, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root, when 
they ſhould be taken up, and plant- 
ed in Pots filled with freſh Earth, and 


placed in a ſhady Situation, until 


they have taken, new Root ; after 
which time they may be placed 
amongſt Myrtles, Geraniums, and 
other hardy Exotic Plants, till Octo- 
ber, when they ſhould be removed 
into the Green-houſe, where they 
ſhould be placed to have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 
for otherwiſe they will become very 
weak and unſightly. 

ACETOSELIA. Vide Oxys. 

_ ACHILL AA ; z. e. Millefo- 
lium. | 

ACINOS, Stone or Wild Baſil. 

The Characters are; 

It hath Leaves like thoſe of the 
I:fuir Bafil : the Cup of the Flower is 
oblong and furrow'd : the Flowers 
are produced in Bunches, on the Top 
of little Foetſtalks, which ariſe from 
between the Footſtalk of the Leaf, and 
the Stalk of the Plants, in which it 
ders from Serpyllum, 


The 
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The Species are 
1. Acixos multis. FJ. B. Wild 
2. Acixi pulchra Ferien. . 
Broad-leav'd Auſtrian Wild Baſil. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common on dry arable Land in many 
Parts of England, but eſpecially on 
gravelly or chalky Hills: it is an 
annual Plant, ſowing itſelf, and riſe- 
ing again early i in the Spring. 'This 
3s not cultivated in Gardens, nor 
doth it care to grow on a good Soil; 
but it may be propagated in a dry 
Poor Soil, by ſowing the Seeds as 
ſoon as they are ripe. 
hath been brought to the Markets 
Dy the Herb women for the Moun- 
tain-poley. 


The ſecond Sort is preſerved in 


curious Botanic Gardens; but is a 
Plant of no great Beauty or Uſe. 
ACONIFTUM, Wolf's-bane. 
The Characters are; 
I. hath circumſerib'd roundiſh di- 
dided Leaves : the Flowers conſiſi of 
four Leaves, which are ſhaped like 
42 Monk's Hood: each of theſe Fleww- 
ers are ſucceeded by three or more 
Pods, which contain ſewverat rough 
Seeds: the moſt Part of mo _ 
are deadly Poiſon, 
The Species are; 
. AconiTum Iycoctonum lutcum. 


C. 5. The yellow poiſonous Woif's- 


bane. 

2. ACONITUM /uteum majus, am- 
$iiore caule, 
Dod. The largeſt yellow Wolt's- 
dane. 

3. Acoxiruu „. ive na- 
pellus 2. C. B. The large blue Wolf's- 
bane, or Monk's- hood. 

4. AcoxiTUM latiferum, 2 ve 
enthora. C. B. The wholſome Wolf's- 
bane. 

1 Aconirvn pyramidale multi- 
Horum. H. R. Par. Large blue py- 
ramidal Wolf's-bane, or Monk's- 
hood. 


This Plant 


emplitriouſque folits. 


B. P. Wolf's-bane with a very large 
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6. Acontrun cæruleo- - purpure. 
um, fore maximo, five napellus 4. C. 
B. P. Wolf's-bane with a very large | 
blue Flower. 7 

7. Acox ir uu ſeu napellus 1. flor: | 
ex cœruleo & albo wariegato. C. B. 
P. Wolf's-bane with blue and white 
ſtrip'd Flowers. | 

8. ACONITUM cæruleum minus, 
five napellus minor. C. B. P. Leſſer 
Wolf's-bane, with blue Flowers. 

9. ACONITUM coma inflexa, fi. Wil 
liis anguſtioribus. C. B. P. 283. Nar- | 
row-leav'd Wolf's-bane, with in- 
flex'd Heads. 

lo. ACONITUM coma inflexa, fa. 
liis latioribus. Tourn. Broad-leav'd 
Wolf's-bane, with inflex'd Heads. 

11. ACONITUM 7nfiexa coma, na- 
ximum. C. B. P. Wolf's-bane with 
the largeſt inflex'd Heads. 5 

12. AconiTuM u napellus 1, WR 
Fore roſes. C. B. P. Wolf's-bane with 
a roſe-colour'd Flower. 

13. AconiTUM eu napellus 1, 
fore albo. C. B. P. Wolf's-bane with 
a white Flower. 

14. Acoxiruu e napellus [, 
fore ex cœruleo & albo variegato. C. 
B. P. Wolf's-bane with a Flower 
variegated from blue to white. 

15. ACONITUM wiolaceum, ſeu na- 
ßellus 2. C. B. P. Wolf's-bane with 
a violet - coloured Flower. | 

16. ACONITUM purpureum, ſeu na- 
pellus 3. C. B. P. Wolf's-bane with 
a purple Flower. 

17. ACONITUM cæruleum minus, 
ſive napellus minor. C. B. P. Leſſer 
blue Aconite or Wolf's-bane. 

18. ACONITUM cæruleo-purpure- 
um, fore maxi mo, five napellus 4. C. 
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purple-blue Flower. 

19. AconiTuM Hcectonum Ori- 
entale, fore magno albo. T. Cor. Eaſt- 
ern Wolf's- bane, with a _ white 
Flower. 

Moſt of then Kinds of Wolf's 

bans 


— = — ccc 2 
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WE vane are Natives of the 4/ps or Py- 
Lenean Mountains, where (it is re- 
W ported) the Huntſmen, who hunt 
the Wolves, dip their Arrows into 
the Juice of theſe Plants, which ren- 
ers the Wounds given with theſe 
Arrows mortal. They are moſt of 
tem too noxious to have a Place in 
W Gardens which are much frequented 
by Children, there having been ſe- 
veral Perſons much injured,and ſome 
have loſt their Lives, by eating of 
SE this Plant. A late Inftance of this 
hach been publiſh'd in the Philoſo- 
Sica! Tranſactions, where there is 
an Account of ſome unſkilful Per- 
bon gathering ſome Roots of this 
early in the Spring, when the Plant 
= vas newly riſer” above-ground) in- 
WT {cad of Celery ; and putting them 
into a Sallad, two Perſons were poi- 
boned therewith ; one of whom was 
Vith great Difficulty ſaved. 


* = The yellow Sorts are leſs com- 
| mon, and are only preſerved in the 
ith Gardens of the Curious: they flow-. 
er in June and July, and are in- 
. creaſed by parting the Roots in Au- 
Cc umn; but muſt have a more open 

ver Expoſure than the blue. 

The wholſome Kind is rarely to 
. 3 be met with in the Engliſh Gardens, 
ith F altho' it is equally as hardy as any 
of the other Sorts : this is increaſed 
„. as the other Sorts ; but req ires a 
vith 1 booſer Soil than they do: this is 
ſometimes uſed in Phyſic, and is ſup- 
us, Poſed to be an Antidote to the Poi- 

ner ſon of the Wolf's bane. | 
= The fifth Sort of Wolt's-bane is 
ure. very common in almoſt all old Gar- 
C. dens, and is uſually known by the 
arge Name of Monk's-hood, the Flower 
reſembling a Frier's Cowl, from 
Oui. whence it had that Name: the Flow- 
daft. ers of this Kind are commonly 
She brought to Market in May, to fur- 


niſn F lower-pots for Chimneys. The 
Roots of this Plant increaſe abun- 
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dantly, ſoon over-running a large 


Piece of Ground; therefore ſhould 


be confined in ſome abje& Part of 
the Garden, or planted under Trees, 
it being very hardy, and growing in * 
almoſt every Soil or Situation. 

All theſe Kinds of Wolf's-bane 


are great Ornaments to a large Gar- 


den ; and many of them will thrive 
in the greateſt Shade, and on the 
pooreſt Soil, where few other Plants 
will grow, eſpecially the fifth, eighth, 
twelfth, fifteenth, ſixteenth, and ſe- 
venteenth Sorts, which are extreme- 
ly hardy, and greatly multiply by 
the Root; ſo that a few Plants of 
each Sort will, in a few Years, pro- 
duce a great Stock, 'The beſt time 
to tranſplant theſe Roots is at Mi- 
chaelmas, when the Roots are in an 


unactive State; for ſoon after that 


time they begin to put out new 
Roots, and early in the Spring the, 
Plants will appear above-ground 
when it will be too late to tranſ- 
plant them ; for although they will 
often grow if removed at that Sea- 
ſon, yet they rarely flower the ſame 
Year, and will make very little In- 


_ creaſe at the Root. 


Some of the Sorts with blue Flow- 
ers will grow to the Height of three 
or four Feet ; but thoſe with yellow 
Flowers uſually grow much higher; 
and the Eaſtern Kind with white 


Flowers, I have ſeen upwards of ſix 


Feet high; but this Sort is very rare 
in Europe, and only to be found in - 
ſome curious Gardens at preſent. 

The fifth Sort commonly begins 
to flower in April, and continues 
through May ; and this is ſucceeded 
by ſome of the other Sorts, To that 
there is a continual Succeſſion of 
them until August, and in a cool Sea- 
ſon ſometimes later. 

ACONITUM HYEMATLE. Fide 
Helleborus. | 


ACORUS, 
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ACORUS, Calamus aromaticus, 
Sweet Ruſh. 3 5 
The Charadlers are; 5 
The Flowers grow in a Spike, ſhaped 
Hike à Finger: each Flower has fix 
Petals, . which are obtuſe and con- 


cave, with fix Stamina, which are 


longer than the Petals: in the Mid- 
ale is placed the Style, which after- 
ard becomes a ſhort-triangular Pod, 


ucliſing ſmall Seeds. , 


We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; which 1s, | 

Acorus werws. C. B. The true 
Acorus of the Shops. 

This Plant grows in ſtanding 
Waters which are ſhallow, and is 
found wild in ſome Parts of Ezg/and; 
particularly in Norfo/#, and alſo 
near Uxbridge in Midaliſex. The 
Leaves of this Plant, when broken, 
ſend forth a ſtrong aromatic Scent ; 


but the Roots, which are much 


ſtronger, have been long uſed in 
Medicine. This may be tranſplanted 
into a Garden, where, if the- Ground 
is moiſt, it will grow very well; 
but never produces its Spike, un- 
lefs it grows in the Water. It loves 
an open Situation, and will not thrive 
well under the Shade of Trees. 

ACRIVIOLA, Indian Creſs. 

The Characters are; 

The Leacves are round, umbilicated, 
and placed alternately: the Stalks are 
trailing s the Cup of the Flower ts 
guinquefid : the Flowers conſiſt of five 
Leaves, aubieh are in form of a 
Violet: the Seeds are roundiſh and 
rough, three of them ſucceeding each 
Flower. | | 

There are five Varieties of this 
Plant in the Engliſb Gardens; wiz. 

1. Acriviola. Frid. C ſ. 1.935. 
The leſſer Indian Creſs. 

2. Acriviola flore ſulphureo. 
Boer, The leſſer vellow Indian 
Creſs. i 
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3. Acxtviora maxima odbrata, 


Boer h. The great Indian Creſs. 


4. ACRIVIOLA maxima odorata, 


fore ſulphurco. Boerb. The preg | 


yellow Indian Creſs. | 
5. ACRIVIOLA maxima odqrata, 


ore pleno. The great double Na. 


ſturtium, or Indian Creſs. 9 
The four firſt Sorts are commonly 
ſown in March or April, in a good 


Soil, and warm Situation: they are 
great Climbers, and ſhould have an 
Hedge or Paliſado to run upon, to 
prevent their lying upon the Ground, 


which is apt to rot them: they begin 


to flower in June or July, and con- 
tinue till the Froſt comes, which ſoon 
deſtroys the whole Plant, unless 
'The Flowers | 


ſhelter'd therefrom. 


are very good in Sallads, and are 
much in Uſe to garniſh Diſhes : the 


unrjpe Seeds afford a warm agree- | 


able Pickle. 


The double Sort, producing no 


Seeds, is only increaſed by planting 
Cuttings in any of the Summer: 
months, and muſt be carefully pre- 


ſerved in Winter, it being very ſub- | 
je& to rot, if kept too cloſe, or if 


it hath too much Water in Winter; 


but muſt be intirely kept from | 


Froſts. 

This Plant, if confined in Pots 
filled with poor Soil, will be lels 
ſubje& to ramble, and much more 
productive of Flowers ; whereas if 
it is planted in the full Ground, or 
potted in a rich Mould, it will ex- 
tend its Branches to a great Diſtance, 
and the Flowers will be very thinly 
placed upon the Plant; ſo that the 
greateſt Beauty of the Plant, which 
conſiſts in the Number of its Flowers, 
is tot. The Flowers of this Kind 
are much better to garniſh Diſhes 
than thoſe of the ſingle ; but, for 
Uſe, the fingle is preferable to this 


in Sallads, being of a warmer Taſte; 
9 as 


„ 
1 
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„s opſerved of all ſingle Flowers, 
1 - dex 2 are preferable to the double 
| of the ſame Kinds, for medicinal 
or other Uſes, as being much ſtronger 
in Smell and Taſte; for the Multi- 
plicity of Petals deprive the Flowers 
of the Organs of Generation, in 
which is contained the Eſſence of 
the Flower. 


Nut. | 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves grow oppoſite : the Cup 
of the Flower 1s oblong, and conſiſts 
| of one Leaf: the Flower is monopeta- 
us, of an anomalous Figure, and 
' conſiſts of tauo Lips: the uppermoſt is 
| crooked, and is raiſed in form of an 
Arch : the under Lip is divided into 
| three Segments, and hangs down- 
abard: the Ovarium becomes the 
| Fruit, «which is in form of @ Club, 


and is divided into tavo Cells, in 


Plant known at preſent ; which are, 
1. ADHATODa Zeylanen/ium. H. L. 
| The common Malabar Nut. 
| 2. ApyaTopa Indica; folio ſe- 
ligne, fore albo. Boerb. The Wil- 
E low-leav'd Malabar 
& monly called, The Snap-tree. 
| The firſt Sort is pretty common 
in curious Gardens, where there are 
| ſome old Plants which are ten Feet 
high: this will live in a good Green- 


BZ houſe with Orange-trees and Myr- 


tles, and may be removed into the 


requires a good Soil, and muſt have 
Plenty of Water, eſpecially in the 
& vSummer-time. It is propagated by 
Layers, which ſhould be Jaid any 
time in Summer, and will be rooted 


2 by the following Spring, fit to tranſ- 


= , 8 2 
plant into Pots: when this is done 


ADHATODA, The Malabar 


| auhich are contained flat heart /paped 
cd,. | | : 
= There are but two Species of this 


Nut; com- 


open Air at the ſame time with thoſe, 
being equally hardy. This Tree 


they muſt be watered and ſhaded 


_ _ 
until they are rooted again, and may 
then be treated as the old Plants. 
This Sort often produces Flowers in 
June, which grow in Spikes from 
the Tops of the Shoots. | 

The ſecond Sort is more tender, 
and requires a moderate Stove in 
Winter, otherwiſe it can rarely be 
preſerved. This Sort is eaſily pro- 
pagated by Cuttings: in May, June, 
or Fuly: the Cuttings ſhould be 


Planted in Pots filled with rich 


Mould, and plunged into a mode- 
rate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; afterward they 
may be removed each into a ſepa- 
rate Pot fill'd with rich Earth, and 
may remain abroad in a ſheltered 
Situation until Mzchaelmas, when 
they muſt be removed into the Stove. 
Theſe Plants require much Water, 
eſpecially in Summer. | 

ADIANTHUM, Maidenhair, 

'The Speczes are ; 

I. ADIANTHUM foliis coriandri. 
C. B. P. True Maidenhair, with 
Leaves like Coriander. 2 

2. ADIANTHUM Scaticum majus, 
corianari folio, Journ. Greater Scotch 
Maidenhair, with a Coriander-leaf. 

3. ADtlanTHUM Scoticum minus, 
Folio obtuſo, altius inciſo. Journ. Leſſer 
Scotch Maidenhair, with an obtuſe 
Leaf, deeply cut in. 

4. ADIANTHUM Americanum. Core 
nut. American Maidenhair of Cor- 
autur. 3 
The firſt Sort is a Native of the 
South Parts of France, and of the 
Mediterranean, where it grows on 
Rocks, and old Ruins, from whence 
it is brought into Eagland, for me- 


dicinal Uſe; tho' the ſmaller Leaves 


of Fern are ſometimes impoſed on 
ignorant Perſons, by thoſe who ſup- 
ply the Markets with Herbs; but 
as the true Sort is not to be ob- 
tained freſh in Exglaud, the ſurer 


way 
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AD 
way is to get it from ſome knowing 
Druggiſt, who imports it from 
abroad. | 

The ſecond and third Sorts have 
been found growing on the Rocks, 
in the North of Scotland: but as 
they are not commonly found, they 
have not been introduced into the 
London Shops. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of 
America, from whence it was ori- 
ginally brought into Europe, and is 
preſerved by curious Perſons in their 


Gardens. This has been formerly 


Preſerved in Stoves in England, as 
a very tender Plant ; but it is found 
to be very hardy. 

There are many other Sorts of 
this Plant in the Eaſt and We/2- 
Indies, from whence we have re- 
ceived dried Samples of near thirty 


Sorts; but as they are Plants which 


are not cultivated in the European 
Gardens, I ſhall not enumerate them 
here. | 

ADONIS, or FLOS ADONIS, 


| Bird's-eye, or Pheaſant's- eye. 


The Characters are; 
The Leades are like Fennel, or 
Chamomile: the Flowers conſiſt of 
many Leaves, which are expanded 
in form of a Roſe : the Seeds are col- 
lected into oblong Heads. _ 
There are but four Varieties of 
this Plant to be met with in the Erg- 
{:/þ Gardens; wiz. | 
I. Aponis Hortenſis, flore minore 
atro-rubente. C. B. The common 
red Bird's-eye. | 
2. Apon1s fylveſtris, flore luteo, 


Foliis longioribus. C. B. The long- 


leav'd yellow Bird's-eye. 


3. Avonis Hlveſtris, flore phe- 


niceo, ejuſque foliis longioribus. C. B P. 


Adonis Flower, or Flos Adonis. 


4. Aponts hell:bori radice, bu- 
phthalii flore. H. L. The Hellebore- 
rooted Pheaſant's- eye; commonly 


AD 


lebore. 
The third Sort is very common 


in England, and is ſown in open 1 


Borders as an annual flowerin 
Plant to adorn Gardens: the bef 
time to ſow it is in Auguſt, ſoon 
after the Seeds are ripe, when it 


rarely fails to grow, and is ve 


hardy, being ſeldom hurt by Cold. 

Theſe Plants will flower in Fan; 
and July, and the Seeds will ripen 
ſoon after; but thoſe which are 
ſown in the Spring, very often fail 


to grow, or at leaſt remain till Jun | 


or July before they appear; ſo that 
they ſeldom produce good Seeds the 
ſame Year, and rarely live over the 
Winter after flowering. 

The firſt Sort grows wild in ſome 
Parts of England, particularly near 
the River Meaway, about three 
Miles above Rocheſter Bridge; but 
this is ſeldom ſown in Gardens. 

The yellow Sort is uncommon in 
England, and only to be found in 
ſome curious Gardens. 'This makes 
a pretty Diverſity with the former, 
and muſt have the ſame Culture. 


The fourth Sort is ſtill more rare i 


than any of them: it is an abiding 
Root, and is increaſed by parting 
the Roots in September, or by ſow- 
ing the Seeds, ſoon after they are 
ripe, in light ſandy Earth: the 
Seedlings will be two or three Years 
before they blow, but the Off-ſers 
will flower the ſucceeding Spring; 


but theſe Roots ſhould not be parted 


oftener than every third or fourth 
Year; and then they ought not to 
be divided into very ſmall Off-ſets, 
which will prevent their flowering 
the following Spring, or, at leaſt, 
cauſe them to flower very weak. 
This Plant ſhould have an Eaſt Bor- 
der, and a loamy Soil, in which 


it wil! thrive, and produce large 
| | Flowers. 


called, The Fennel-leay'd black Hel. ; | 


and ww Ww ww. ww 
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W powers. This produces its Flowers 
In March, or early in April, and is 
not a deſpicable Plant in the moſt 


8 XX curious Gardens; eſpecially when 

: ; | the Roots are large, they often pro- 

8 — guce twenty or thirty Flowers on 
2 ch. 

1 | 2 This Plant is uſed in Medicine by 

the Germans, as the true Hellebore. 

4 AGERATUM. | 


The Characters are; 


fiſting of one Lea, the under Part of 
avhich is tubulous; but the upper Part 


In is. divided into two Lips, the upper 
hat | one being divided into two, and PE 
the | under one into three Parts: the Piſlil, 


abhich ariſes from the Flower-cup, 
| afterward becomes an oblong mem- 
traneous Fruit, divided into two 


ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. AGERATUM ſerratum Alpinum 


in Llabrun, fore purpuraſcente. Journ. 
in Smooth Ageratum of the Alps, with 
"all a purpliſh Flower, : 
ner, 2. AGERATUM Americanum ere- 
un ſticatum, fore furpureo. Houft, 
r FL Ageratum, with purple 
ing Flowers growing in a Spike. 
ting . AGERATUM Americanum pro- 
. cumbens, gnaphalii facie, floribus ad 
0 foliorum nodos, Hout. Creeping 
the 4-rican Ageratum, having the 
ears Face of Cud-weed, and the Flowers 
t ſets coming out at the ſetting on of the 
ing; ootſtalks. 
ried BY 4. AckRATUν Americanum fru- 
uren ens, chamædryos folio, floribus ex 
it to foltorum alis. Houft. Shrubby Ame- 
lets, en Ageratum, with a Germander- 
ring leaf, and the Flowers growing from 
leaſt the Setting on of the Leaves. 
ak. The firſt Sort, being a Native of 
* the Abs, is very hardy in reſpect 
nich of Colds but muſt have a ſtrong 
large vhs and not too much expoſed to 
wers. de Sun: this is propagated by 


It hath a perſonated Flower con- 


Cell., in which are contained many 


AG 


parting the Roots : the beſt time for 


doing of this is in September. This 
Plant grows very cloſe to the Ground, 
and has been uſed in ſome Parts of 
England to make Edgings for Bor- 
ders; but near London, where the 
Soil is hot, and has been dunged, 
it is very difficult to maintain this 
Plant. It flowers in June; but rarely 
produces ripe Seeds in England. 
The other three Sorts were dil- 
covered in America by the late in- 
genious Dr. William Houſtoun, who 
ſent the Seeds of theſe Plants into 
Europe. The Seeds of theſe three 
Sorts muſt be ſown on an Hot- bed 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould 
be placed each into a ſmall Pot fill'd 


with light Earth, and placed into a 


moderate Hot-bed, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them until they have 
taken Root. In Autumn theſe Plants 
will flower ; and if they are placed 
in a Stove, will perfect their Seeds 
in Winter. They may alſo be con- 
tinued thro' the Winter in a Stove, 
and will flower early the following 


Summer; ſo that good Seeds may 


be obtain'd by this Method; but 
they rarely continue longer than two 
Summers; ſo that they muſt be con- 
ſtantly raiſed from Seeds every Vear. 

The Ageratum, or Maudlin, is 
under the Genus of Ptarmica, where 
it is placed by Tournefert, and to 


which it properly belongs. 


AGNUS CAST US. Viade Vitex. 

AGRIFOLIUM. Vide Aquifo- 
lium. 

AGRIMONIA. . 

The Chara@&ers are; 

The Leaves are rough, hairy, pen- 
nated, and grow alternately on the 
Branches : the Calyx (or Flower- 


cup) conſiſts of one Leaf, wwhich is 


divided into five Segments: the 
Flowers hawe ſive or fix Leaves, and 
are form'd into a long Spike, which 


expand. 


AG 
expand in form of a Roſe : the Fruit 
is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the 
Bargock ; in each of which are con- 
tained two Kernels. | 
The Species are; 1 
1. AGRIMONIa Mcinarum. Toru. 
The common or medicinal Agrimony. 
2. AGRIMONIA odorata. Camer. 
The ſweet-ſmelling Agrimony. 
3. AGRIMONIA minor, flore albo. 


H. Cath. Leſſer Agrimony, with 


a white Flower. 

4. AchIMONIA Orientalis humi- 
lis, radice craſſiſſima repente, fructu 
in ſpicam brevem & denſam congeſto. 
T. Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern Agrimony, 
with thick creeping Roots, and the 
Fruit growing in ſhort thick Spikes. 

The firſt of theſt Sorts is common 
in the Hedges in many Parts of 
England, and is the Sort commonly 
uſed in Medicine; but ſhould not 
be wanting in a Garden: it will 


grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 


and is increaſed by parting the Roots 
in Autumn, or by ſowing the Seeds 
ſoon after they are ripe. 

The ſweet- ſmelling Agrimony is 
by ſome preferr'd to the common 
Sort for medicinal Uſes ; but how- 
ever it is certainly the moſt grateful 
to infuſe for pectoral Decoctions, 
and makes a pleaſant kind of Tea: 
it is propagated as the common Sort, 
but requires an opener Expoſure. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
equally hardy with the common 
Sort, and may be propagated either 
by ſowing the Seeds ſoon after they 
are ripe, or by parung their Roots 
in Autumn. | | 

AGRIMONOIDES, Baſtard 
Agrimony. | 

The Charad&ers are; 
It hath a roſaceous Floaver, con- 


firing of ſeveral Petals, which are 


placed in a circular Order, iſſuing 
out of the Diviſions of the Floæuer- 
eup ; but the Flower and the Flower- 


or Situation, provided they are not 


AH 
euþ are received into another funnt!. 
ſhaped Empalement, which is fringed, 
The Floaver- cup afterward becomes q 
ſharp oval Fruit, which is enfolded 
in the outer Empalement, and contain 
for the moſt part, a ſingle Seed, 
There is but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent known; which is, 
AGRIMONOIDES, Col. part 1. 145. 
This is a perennial Plant, which 
in its outward Appearance greatly 
reſembles Agrimony, but differs 
therefrom in its Flower ; for which 
Reaſon Dr. Tournefort has ſeparated 
it from the Agrimonies. It may be 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in Autumn, ſoon after they 
are ripe ; for if they are kept out 
of the Ground till Spring; they are 
ſubject to miſcarry, or otherwiſe | 
will remain in the Ground till the 
following Spring; whereas thoſe | 
which are ſown in Autumn, ſeldom 
fail to come up the next Spring, 
When the Plants appear, they will 
require no other Culture, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds, until 
the following Autumn, when they 
ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted 
where they are to remain. Theſe 
Plants will grow in almoſt any Soil 


placed under the Drip of Trees. 
The ſecond Year theſe Plants will 
produce Flowers, and the Roots will 
abide ſeveral Years, and may be 
parted in Autumn, if you are will- 
ing to propagate them that way. 

 AHOUAI. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a funnel - ſhaped Flower, 
couſiſting of one Leaf, and is divided 
into ſeveral Parts at the Top ; from 
avhoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which 
is fixed like a Nail to the inner Part 
of the Floxver, which afteraard be- 
comes a flejby Fruit, almoſt of a Pear- 
ſhape, in whch is inclaſed a three 
cornered Nut. 
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The Species are; 


1. Ayoual, Thev. 3 An- 


tar. 66. Ou 
2. Ayou al nerii folio, flore luteo. 
plum. Ahouai with an Oleander- 


leaf, and a yellow Flower. 


Theſe two Plants grow in great 
Plenty on the Continent in the South- 
ern Parts of America; but are leſs 
common in the Iſlands of America. 
The firſt of them grows to the 
Height of our common Cherry- 
trees ; the Leaves are three or four 
Inches long, and almoſt two Inches 
broad. The whole Tree is full of 
a milky Juice, which flows out on 


breaking or wounding any Part of 


it. The Wood of this Tree ſtinks 
moſt abominably ; and the Kernel 
of the Nut is a moſt deadly Poiſon ; 


do that the Indians always caution 


their Children againſt eating of it; 


for they know of no Antidote to 
EZ expel this Poiſon, nor will they 


uſe the Wood of this Tree for Fuel ; 


but they take the Kernel out of the 
=# Shell, into which they put ſmall 
Stones, and then bore an Hole thro? 
each Shell, and ftring them: theſe 


5 they tie about their Legs, to dance 


wich, as is the Cuſtom of our Mor- 
ris-dancers with Bells. 


The ſecond Sort is of much lower 


85 Growth than the firſt, and ſeldom 
riſes above ten or twelve Feet high. 
The Fruit of this Tree is of a beau- 
tiful red Colour when ripe; but 
the whole Plant abounds with a 
milky Juice, as the former, and I 
believe is equally poiſonous. I re- 
ceived the Seeds of this Plant from 
Panama, which were collected by 
Mr. Robert Millar, Surgeon, in the 


Vear 1735. they came up in an 


Hot. bed very well, and ſome of the 
Plants produced Flowers the ſame 


Vear. 


Theſe Plants may be propagated 


from their Nuts, which ſhould be 


Vor. 


AH 


put into ſmall Pots fill'd with light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
water them frequently, to promote 
their Vegetation. When the Plants 
are come up about two Inches high, 
they ſnould be tranſplanted each into 
a ſeparate Pot fill'd with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged again into an 


Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerv- 


ing to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Heat 
of the Day, until the Plants have 
taken new Root. When the Plants 
are grown about a Foot high, they 
ſhould have a larger Share of Air, 
in order to harden them before the 
Winter; but they ſhould not be 
wholly expoſed to the open Air the 
firſt Year, becauſe' it will ſtint their 
Growth. In the Winter theſe Plants 
ſhould be placed in a warm Stove, 
and during that Seaſon they ſhould 
be frequently refreſhed with Water; 
but it muſt not be given to them in 
great Quantities in cold Weather, 
leſt ir ſhould rot their Roots. In 
the following Spring theſe Plants 
ſhould be ſhifted again into other 
Pots; and if you have Conveniency 
to plunge them into a moderate Hot- 
bed of 'Tanners Bark, it will greatly 
promote their taking new Root. In 
June following theſe Plants ſhould 
be inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees, into which they ſhould be 
removed toward the Latter-end of 
the ſame Month ; but they ſhould 
be placed in a warm Situation, where 
they may be ſheltered from ſtrong 
Winds: in ſuch a Situation they 
will bear the open Air of our Cli- 
mate very well until September, when 
they ſhould be again removed into 
the Stove, and muſt be managed 
during the Winter ſeaſon, as was 


before directed. Theſe Plants pro- 
duce their Flowers plentifully in 


Auguſt; but they have not as yet 
produced any Fruit in this Country. 
They 


1 
They retain their Leaves all the 
Vear, which, being thick, ſtrong, and 
of a ſhining-green Colour, make a 
pretty Variety amongſt other tender 
Exotic Plants in the Winter-ſeaſon, 
for which they are chiefly eſteemed. 
AIZOON. | 
This Name has been by- ſome 
Writers applied to the Houle-lcek, 


and alſo the Aloes; but Dr. Lin- 


neus has given it to a Plant near-of- 

kin to the Ficoides, which has been 

called Ficoidea, by ſome modern Bo- 

taniſts. 1 | 
The Characters are; 

The Flower-cup is divided into five 
Parts: the Flower conſiſts of one 
Leaf: the Seed. weſſel is divided into 
Five Cells, having five Valves: and 


the Flower-cup reſts on the Top of 


the Fruit. 
The Species are; 

1. AlzooN foliis obwerſe ovatis. 
Lin. Ever-green with oval Leaves. 

2. A1z00N foliis lanceolatis, ſnv- 
tus hirſutis. Flor. Leyd. Ever-green 
with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, hairy un- 
derneath. 

The firſt Sort is a Native of the 
, Canary-Iſlands : this is an annual 
Plant, which muſt be raiſed on a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are fit to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be carefully raken 
up, and planted each into a ſmall 
Pot fill'd with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into another moderate Hot- 
bed, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the Sun until they have taken freſh 


Root; after which they muſt be 


hardened by degrees to bear the 
open Air, into which they ſhould 
be removed in June, placing them 
in a ſhe!tered Situation, where they 
will flower, and ripen their Seeds in 
Auguf? ; ſoon after which the Plants 
will periſh. | | 

The ſecond Sort was brought 
from the Cape of God Hope: this 


ay, 


Sort will continue two or three 


Vears, provided they are houſed 


with Ficoides's and Sedums in an 


airy dry Glaſs-caſe during the Win 


ter-ſeaſon. This Plant is propa- 
gated by Seeds, as the former, and 
may be treated in the ſame manner. 

As this Genus of Plants hath no 


Engliſh Name, I have given it this 


of Ever-green; which is a Name 


applied by ſome of the antient Eng- 
/i/þ Botaniſts to the Aizoon or Sem- 
per-wiuum; which Name they ap- 
plied to the Houſe-leek. ns 
ALATERNOIDES. Pidz Phy- 
lica, Clutia, and Celaſtrus. 
ALATERNUS, Ever - green 


Privet. 


The Characters are; 
The Floaber has no Empa lement, 
and conſiſts of one Leaf, which is di. 
vided into four Parts: this is ſuc- 
ceeded by a round Berry reſting upon 
the upper Part of the Flower; which 
is divided into three Cells, each con- 
taining a fingle Seed : to wwhich 
Notes may be added, The Leave 
growing alternately upon the Branches, 
by which, at any time of the Year, 
it may be diſtinguiſhed from Phil- 
Hrea. : 

The Species are; 

1. ALATERNUS, 1. Cluf. His. 
This is commonly called, The 
broad ſeav'd, or common Philly rea. 

2. QLATERNUS, 1 Cluſi, foliis ex 
luteo variegatis, The blotch'd Phil- 
lyrea, vulgo. 

3. ALATERNUs, ſeu Phylica, fe 
liis anguſtioribus,  profundins ſer- 
ratis, H. LI. The narrow-leav'd 
Alaternus, with ſaw'd Edges. 

4. ALATERNUS, ſeu Phylica au- 
rea, five feliis ex Iuteo variegati. 
The Dutch gold-edg'd Alaternus, 
vulzo. | 

5 ALATERNUS, ſeu Phylica ar. 
gente, five folits ex alto varicgatih 
The ſilver Phillyrea, va/go. 

| 6. Al- 


A'L 

6. ALATERNUS minor: folio. 
Journ. The ſmall-leav'd Alaternus. 
The two firſt Sorts are very com- 


formerly in much Requeſt to make 
ever-green Hedges, but are of late 
almoit wholly diſuſed for that Pur- 
poſe. The Branches are very apt 
to ſhoot ſtrong, and require often 
clipping in Summer, to keep them 
| handſome ; and their being ſubject 
do be diſplaced by ftrong Winds, or 
XX great Snows, together with their 

being liable to ſuffer in hard Win- 


EX Years ſince, when they were in great 
Eſteem for covering Walls, Sc. 
However, the firſt, with the third 
and fixth Sorts, is very proper for 
Wilderneſſes of Ever-greens, or to 
plant in Clumps, where, by the 
XZ Diverſity of their Leaves, and dif- 
BE ferent Shades of Green, they very 
much add to the Beauty of ſuch 
Ss Plantations. : | 

= The three firſt Sorts will grow 
to the Height of ſixteen or eighteen 
Peet, and, if ſuffered to grow with- 
out clipping, are very hardy (eſpe- 
cially if they grow cloſe together, 
or amongſt other Trees); which will 
prevent the Froſt from piercing the 
BZ Bark of the Stems, which is often 
the Cauſe of their Deſtruction. 

= But whenever theſe Trees are 
planted as Standards, in ever-green 
& Plantations, they will require to 


8 Years; and if their Shoots, which 

| Extend too much, are now-and-then 
. ſhorten'd, it will preſerve them from 
being torn by ſtrong Winds. 


E tenderer than any of the other, and 
require ſome Shelter in hard Wea- 
ver, or to be planted againſt warm 
Walls in Court-yards, c. to cover 
mem; where, if they are well kept, 


mon in moſt old Gardens, and were 


ters, has occaſioned their being leſs 
propagated than they were ſome 


have their Stems ſupported for ſome 


The fourth and fifth Sorts are 


. rubro roſeo, C. B. P. 316. 


A L 
and not ſuffered to grow from the 
Walls, they afford an agreeable 
Freien. 2 
Theſe Sorts are all increaſed, by 
laying down the young Branches in 


the Spring; which in two Years 


time will have taken Root, and may 
be then tranſplanted out either ino 
a Nurſery, or into the Places where 
they are to remain. Theſe Trees 
delight moſt in a light dry ſandy 
ſtony Soil, in which, though they 
do not ſhoot ſo ſtrong as in a moiſt 


rich Earth, yet they are leſs ſubject 


to be hurt in Winter. 

They may alſo be propagated by 
ſowing their Berries, which ſhould 
be put into the Ground in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, and the 
Plants will come up the following 
Spring; and if they are kept clear 
from Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 
ther kept watered, they will riſe to 
the Height of fix or ſeven Inches 
the firſt Year. If the Winter after 
ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be 
neceſſary to cover them; for while 
they are young, there will be more 
Danger of their being deſtroyed, 
than afterward, when they will 
have acquired Strength. 

Theſe Plants grow wild in Spain, 
Portugal, and the South of France, 
from whence. their Berries may be 
procured. But the firſt Sort pro- 
duces Berries in Plenty in Ezgland. 
Theſe Trees are ſome Male, which 
never have Berries; only thoſe have 
them, which are Male and Female 
in the ſame Flower. 

ALCEA, Vervain-mallow. 

The Characters are; 

1+ hath the whole Habit of the 
Mallow, or Athea; but differs from 
both, in hawiag its Leaves deep di- 
vided, ſemcabhat like Vervain. 

The Species are; 

1. ALcta vulgaris major, flore ex 

Greater 


D 2 Vet vain- 


AL 
Vervain - mallow, with a roſe-colour'd 
at lower. | | 


z 2. ALCEA wulgaris major, flore 
x candidiore. C. B. P. 316. Greater 


Vervain-mallow, 
Flower. 

3. ALCEa folio rotundo laciniato. 
C. B. P. 316. Vervain - mallow 
with a round cut Leaf. | 

4. Arca tenuifolia criſpa. F. B. 
11. 1067. 
Vervain- mallow. 

F. Ar ckA cannabina. C. B. P. 
216. Hemp-leav'd Vervain - mal- 
low. | 

6. ALA Afra fruteſcens, groſ- 
ſulariæ folio, flore parvo rubro. 
Boerh. Ind.. Alt. African ſhrubby 
Vervain mallow, with Gooſberry- 
leaves, and ſmall red Flowers. 

7. Al cEA Africana arboreſccns, 
malue folio hirſuto, flore parvo pur- 
pureo. Till. African tree-like Ver- 
vain mallow, with hairy Mallow- 
leaves, and {mall purple Flowers. 

8. AlcEA Afra fruteſcens, gre/- 


with a white 


rum atro-rubentibus. Act. Phil. African 
ſhrubby Vervain-maliow, with larger 
Gooſberry-leaves, and dark-red Spots 
at the Bottom of the Flowers. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 
common in Germany, France, and 
ſeveral Parts of Europe; but the 
fourth Sort 1s the moſt common in 
England. The firſt Sort is ordered 
for medicinal Uſe ; but as that is 
not ſo common in England, the third 
is ſubſtituted in its ſtead ; and I be- 
lieve either of the four firſt Sorts may 
be uſed indifferently. Theſe four 
Sorts are biennial Plants, and ſel- 
dom continue above one or two 
| " Years after they have perfected 
1 Seeds: theſe Plants may be propa- 

_ gated by ſowing their Seeds in the 
Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinn'd, 
leaving them abcut a Foot aſunder, 
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Narrow curled-leav'd 


fulariz folio ampliore, unguibus flo- 


ment, they will continue flowering 


5 each. 5 
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where they may remain till they 
flower and ſeed; for they do not 
bear tranſplanting well, their Roots 
running, for the moſt part, down- 
right, to a conſiderable Depth, 
Theſe Plants ſhould have a poor 
Soil ; for in a rich Earth they grow 


too rank, and are fubject to rot in 


Winter. 


The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, | 


and 1s apt to creep at the Root, 


This may be propagated by Seeds as } 
the former, and ſhould have a lean | 


Soil. 


and make handſome Shrubs: theſe 
may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds in the Spring, on a Bed of 
light Earth; and when the Plants 
are come up four or five Inches high, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall Pot fill'd with freſh 
light Earth, obſerving to water and 


ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which they may be 
expoſed during the Summer to the 


open Air; but in Winter they muſt 
be placed in the Green-houſe with 


Myrtles, &c. obſerving to give then 
a large Share of Air in mild Wes je 
ther, and frequently refreſh them 


with Water. With this Manage- 


moſt Part of the Year. 

The eighth Sort is a ſeminal Va- 
riety from the ſixth Sort, from the 
Seeds of which I have ſeveral times 
had the eighth ariſe. 

ALCHIMILLA, Ladies Mantle. 

The Characters are,, 

The Leaves are ſerrated: the Gif 
of the Flower is divided into eight 
Segments, which are expanded it 
form of a Star : the Flowers att 
coll:Fed into Bunches upon the Tops 
of the Stalks: the Seed-weſjels cn 
tain, for the moſt part, 49 Seeds it 


Tbe 


The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts riſe . 
to the Height of eight or ten Feet, | 


00 » 
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The Species are; 


I. ALCHIMILLA vulgaris. C. B. 
Common Ladies Mantle. 


2. ALCHIMILLA Alpina pubeſcens 


| minor. H. R. Par. The leſſer woolly 


Ladies Mantle. 


 ALCHIMILLA Alpina gquingue- 


FA folio ſubtus argenteo. Journ. The 
Aline five -leav'd Ladies Mantle, 


with the under Part of the Leaves 


white, 

4. ALCHIMILLA i Mor. Hort. 
Reg. Bleſ. The leſſer Ladies 
Mantle. 

5. ALCHIMILLA Alpina pentaphyl- 

lea minima, lobis fimbriatis. Bocc. 
Muf. Par. 2. 18. Leaſt five-leav'd 
Ladies Mantle of the av, with 
fringed Leaves. 
6. ALCHIMILLA FE oo minima. 
Cal. Pas. 1. 146. Leaſt mountain 
Ladies Mantle, commonly called, 
Parſley Preakſtone. 


7. ALCHIMILLA ſupina, gramineo 
LOW 


folio, minore flore. Tourn. 
graſs-leav'd Ladies Mantle, with a 
{maller Flower. 

8. ALCHIMILLA ereda, gramineo 
folio, minore flore. Tourn. Upright 
graſs-leav'd Ladies Mantle, with a 
{maller Flower. 

9. ALCHIMILLA gramineo folio, 
majort fore. Tourn. Graſs-leav'd 
Ladies Mantle, with a larger Flower, 

10. A!CHIMILLA linarie folio, 
calyce florum albo. Tourn, Ladies 


Mantle, with a Toad-flax-leaf, and 


a white Flower-cup 

11. ALCHIMILLA linariæ folio, 
calyce florum ſubluteo. Tourn. Ladies 
Mantle, with a Toad-flax-leaf, and 
a yellow:\h Flower cup. 

12. ALCHIMILLA 8 li- 
norie folio briwviſſimo, cal;ce firum 
albos. Teurn, Cor. Faſtern Ladies 
Mantle with a very ſhort Toad- 
flax- leaf, and a white Flower-cup. 

13. ALCHIMILLA Grace, Lali 
t-lia, calyce florum albido. Taurn. 


Parts of England: 


itſelf without any Care. 


A L 
Cor. Greek Ladies Mantle, with 
a Glaſſwort-leaf, and a whitiſh 
Flower-cup. 

The firſt Sort is a Plant ſometimes 
uſed in Phyſic, and is gather'd fre- 
quently in moiſt Meadows, and at 
ſome Diſtance from London. This 
may be kept in a Garden, if planted 
in a moiſt Soil; and is increaſed by 
parting the Roots. 

The ſecond Sort is a much leſs 


Plant than the firſt, and is woolly 
and ſoft to the Touch; but this 


Plant, when cultivated in -a good 
Soil, will grow to be almoſt as big 
as the firſt. 

The third Sort is found wild in 
Weſtmorland, and other Northern 
this, with the 
two former, is preſerved in curious 
Botanic Gardens; but as there is 
little Beauty in them, they are ſel- 
dom planted in Gardens for Plea- 
ſure: they are all propagated by 
parting their Roots, or ſowing their 
Seeds ſoon after they are ripe. 

The fourth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which is yery plentifully 
fangd on Heaths, and other uncu]- 
tivated Places, in divers Parts of 
England; and if once tranſplanted 
into a Garden, and ſuffered to ripen 
Seeds, will come up and maintain 
This 
Plant is often brought to the Mar- 
kets in London, and ſold for Rup- 
ture-wort, which is a very differ- 


ent 1 but is not to be found 


wild near London. 

Theſe Plants are many of them 
preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety: they all grow wild in 


England, Holland, 2nd Flanders, ex- 


cept the two laſt-mention'd, which 
lMonf. 7ournefort found in his Voy- 
age to the Livant. They are moſt 


of them annual Plants; and if they 
are permitted to ſhed their Seeds in 
Autumn, the Plants will come up, 
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and require no other Culture, but 


to keep them clear from Weeds. 
ALDER- TREE. Vide Alnus. 


ALE SANDER, or ALEXAN- 


DER. Vide Smyrnium. 

ALKEKENGT, Winter-cherry. 

The Chara@ers are; 

I hath a Flower, which conſiſis 
of one Leaf, and is expanded at the 
Top, but of a pentagonal Figure: 
the Fruit (which is about the Big- 
neſs of a Cherry) is incloſed in the 
Cup of the Flower, which favells over 
' jt in form of a Bladder. 

The Species are; 

I. ALKEKENGI officinarum. Journ. 


Common Winter Cherry of the 


Shops. 

2. ALKEKENGI officinarum, foliis 
wariegatis. Tourn, Common Winter 
Cherry, with variegated Leaves. 

3. ALKEKENGI frudtu parvo ver- 
ticillata. Tourn, Winter Cherry 
with ſmall Fruit growing in W horles 
round the Stalks. 

4. ALKEKENG1 Virginianum, 
frudu luteo. Journ. Virginian Win- 

ter Cherry, with yellow Fruit. 

F. ALKEKENGI Drndicum majus. 
Tourn. Greater Indian Winter 
Cherry. 

6. ALKEKENGI Americanum an- 
nuum ramoſiffumum, fructu ex luteo 
wireſcenti. Houſt. American an- 
nual branching Winter Cherry, 
with a yellowiſh-green Fruit. 

7. ALKEKENGI Americanum an- 
nuum maximum wiſcoſum. Huff. 
'The largeſt annual American Winter 
Cherry. 

8. Alk Ek ENI Barbadenſe patu- 
lum, parwvo fore, fruftu amplo, mu- 


erone productiori. Act. Phil. No 399. 


Dwarf Barbados Winter Cherry, 


with a ſmall Flower, and an ample 


vinted Fruit. 


9. ALKEKENG! Curnfſevicum, fo- 


liis origani incanis, flore viete ſul- 


{Fareo, fundo purpureo. Boerh. Ind. 
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Alt. 11. 66, Hoary Winter Cherry 


from Curaſſo, with Origany leaves, 
and ſulphur-colour'd Flowers with 
purple Eottoms. | 
10. ALKEKENGI Americanum feu. 
teſcens, frutu globoſo rubr:, weſica 
atro-purpurea. Houft. Shrubby Ame- 
rican Winter Cherry, with a round 
red Fruit, having a dark-purple 
Bladder. 

11. ALKEKENGI Bonarienſe ri. 
pens, bacca turbinata viſcoſa. Her, 


Elth, Creeping Alkekengi of Bye- 


nos Aires, with a clammy top-ſhap'd 


Berry. 

The firſt Sort is very common in 
the Exgliſo Gardens, where it is pre- 
ſerved for the Appearance of its 
Fruit, which is ripe in October, and 
continues often till the Middle of 
December: it is about the Size of 
a common Cherry, and of a fine 
red Colour. This Fruit is incloſed 
in a Bladder of a deep- red Colour, 
which, when ripe, burſts, and ex- 
poſes the Fruit to Sight. It may be 
propagated by ſowing the Seeds in 
the Spring, or by the Roots, which 
creep very much ; ſo that if they 
are not confined, they will ſoon 
overſpread a large Tract of Ground: 
therefore, to have them more beau- 
tiful, they ſhould be confined in 


Pots, which ſhould be placed in the 


Shade in Summer, and, if conſtantly 
watered in dry Weather, will pro- 
duce great Numbers of Fruit. This 


Sort is ordered for medicinal Uſe 


by the College of Phyſicians. The 
ſecond Sort is a Variety of the firſt, 
differing only in having variegated 
Leaves. This may be managed as 
the former. 

The third, ninth, ad tenth Sorts 
are abiding Plants, which require to 
be ſhelter'd from the Cold in Win- 
ter. The third Sort grows to 4 
Shrub of about three Feet high, and 
produces great Numbers of Fruit 

annually ; 
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3 | annually : this may be propagated 


by ſowing the Seeds on a moderate 
Hot-bed in the Spring. In June 
theſe Plants ſhould be potted, and 
placed in a ſhady Situation, until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
they may be expoſed to the open 


Air in Summer; but in Winter they 


muſt be placed in a warm Green- 
houſe. FR 


The ninth Sort creeps very much 


at the Root, and is eaſily propagated 
by parting the Roots in the Spring. 


This muſt be houſed in Winter as 


the former, but may be expoſed in 
Summer: it produces Flowers an- 
nually , but has not produced any 
Fruit in England. 

The tenth Sort grows to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet: this 
is propagated by ſowing the Seeds 
on an Hot-bed in the Spring, and 
muſt be afterwards potted, as hath 
been directed for the third Sort; but 


this muſt be placed in a Stove in 


Winter, it being the tendereſt of all 
the Sorts here mention'd. 7A 
The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, 
and eighth Sorts are annual Plants, 
and require to be raiſed on an Hot- 
bed in the Spring; and when the 
Plants are come up two Inches high, 


they ſhould be tranſplanted to an- 


other moderate Hot-bed, obſerving 


to water and ſhade them until they 


have taken Root; after which time 
they muſt have a large Share of 
freſh Air; and in June they may be 
taken up with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranſplanted either 
into Pots or Borders of light Earth, 
where they may remain to perfect 
their Fruit. 5 _ 

The eleventh Sort will live in the 
open Ground in moderate Winters, 
provided it is planted in a dry Soil, 
and a warm Situation ; but in hard 
Froft it is often deſtroyed ; ſo that a 


Plant or two ſhould be preſerved in 


num. PBoerh. Ind, Alt. 
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Pots, and houſed in Winter, to pre- 
ſerve the Sort. This Sort may be 
eaſily propagated by its creeping 
Roots, or from the Seed ; and re- 
quires very little Care in its Culture. 

ALLELUTJAH.' Fide Oxys. 
ALLIARIA, Sawce-alone, or 
ack by the Hedge. Vide Heſperis. 

_ ALLIUM, Garlick; 

The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a bulbous Root, conſiſting of 
many ſmall Tubercles included in the 
Coverings (or Coats) thereof: the 
Leaves are plain: the Flowers con- 
fit of fix Leaves, which are formed 
into a Corymbus upon the Top of the 
Stall: the Flowers are ſucceeded by 
ſubrotund Fruit, which are divided 
into three Cells, in which are cole 
tained roundiſh Sc eds. 

The Species are; | 
1. ALLiuM ſativum. C. B. The 
common or manured Garlick. 
2. ALLI UM ſativum alterum, five 


Alliopraſum, caulis ſummo circums 


voluto. C. B. The Rocambole. 

3. ALLIUM fyiveſfre latifolium. 

C. B. Ramſons, or broad-leav'd 
wild Garlick. 
4. Altium fyloeftre amphicare 
pon, foliis porraceis, floribus & nu- 
cleis  purpureis. Raii Syn. Broad- 
leav'd mountain Garlick, with pur- 
ple Flowers, 

5. ALLiuM /ylueſtre bicorne, flore 


ex herbacco albicante, cum triplici in 


 frugulis petalis ſtria atro-purpurea. 


Raii Syn. Ed 3. 370. Wild Gar- 
lick, with an herbaceous ſtriped 
Flower. | 

6. Atrium Holmenſe, ſpherico 
capite. Raii Syn. Ed. 3. 370. Great 
round-headed Garhck of the Holms- 
Lond. | | 

7. ALLIUM bulbiferum Virginia- 
Virginian 
Garlick. | 

8. ALLIUM /atifolium luteum. 
Zijt. R. H. The yellow Moly. 
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9. Arliun latifolium lili forum. 

Ii. R. H. Great broad-leav'd 

Moly. 

10. ALLIUM anguſtifolium um- 

Bellatum. Inſt. R. H. Dioſcorides's 

Moly. 

| 11. . montanum, foliis nar- 

eil, majus. C. B. P. Mountain 

Garlick, with Leaves like the Nar- 

ciſſus. 

12. ALLIUM caule triangulo. Inft. 

R. H. Garlick with a triangular 

Stalk. 

13. AllLlux montanum latifolium 

maculatum. Inſt. R. H. Broad 

ſpotted-leav'd mountain Garlick. 
14. ALLLUM 70ntanum Ne nar- 


mountain Garlick, with a Narciſſus- 
leaf. 

Is. ALLIUM montanum, radice 
oblonga. 
lick, with an oblong Root. 

16, ALLIUM ſaxatile, acori ra- 
dice, flore purpureo. Bocc. Muſ. Rock 
Gar ick, with a Flag-root, and pur- 
ple Flower. 

I7. ALL1IUM /atifolium 8 
Fore ſuave-rubente. Iaſt. Broad- 
leav'd Garlick, with a Lily-flower 
of a ſoft red Colour. 


nicum. Inſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd 
Spaniſh Garlick. 

19 ALLIUM * AHo- 
ribus majoribus. Inſt. R. H. Nar- 
row-leav'd Garlick, with larger 
Flowers. 

20. ALLIUM m five Moly 
minus, roſea amplo flore. Bot. Monſp. 
Smaller wild Garlick of Montpelier, 
with a large roſe-colour'd Flower. 
21. Altium fylveſtre perpuſillum 
juncifolium moſchatum. TK. Low 
wild Garlick, with a Ruſh- leaf, 
ſmelling like Muſk. 

22. ALLIUM montanum minus. 


C. B. P. Leſſer mountain Garlick. 


decay, 
eil, minus. Inſt, R. H. Smaller 


C. B. P. Mountain Gar- 


18. AlLluu /atifoliam Hiſpa- 
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23. Arrrun peregrinum, foribu | 1 
alba-viridibus. Iuſt. R. H. Foreign 


Garlick, with Flowers of a White- 
green Colour. 

The two firſt Species are eafily 
propagated by planting the Cloves, 
or {mall Bulbs, in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, in Beds about four or five 


Inches Diſtance from each other, i 


keeping them clean from Weeds, 


About the Beginning of June the | 


Leaves ſhould be tied in Knots, to 


prevent their ſpindling, or running | 


to Seed, which will greatly inlarge 
the Bulb. In the Middle of 7uh 


the Leaves will begin to wither and | 
at which time they ſhould | 


be taken out of the Ground, and 


hang'd up in a dry Room, to pre- | 
vent their rotting; and may be thus | 


preſerved for Winter-uſe. 


The third Sort was formerly in ; 


greater Eſteem than at preſent, it 
being rarely cultivated in Gardens; 
but is found wild in moiſt ſhady 
Places in many Parts of England; 


and may be cultivated by planting | 
the Roots in a moiſt ſhady Border at 
almoſt any time of the Year; but 
the beſt Seaſon is in Juh, juſt as | 


the green Leaves are decaying. 
The fourth, fifth, and fixth Sorts 
grow wild in che Northern Parts of 
England; but are by the Curious in 
Botany preſerved in their Gardens. 
They are all very hardy, and may 


be removed in July or Auguſt, i 


when their Leaves begin to decay, 


and will thrive in almoſt any Soil or 


Situation. 

The ſeventh Sort was brought 
from Virginia, and is preſerved in 
Botanic Gardens for Variety-ſake, 
but has no great Beauty: it is very 
hardy, and will thrive in the open 
Air very well; and is propagated 


by its Bulbs, which are produced in 
| TO ON the T Pp of the Stalks. 
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The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 


W rteenth, fourteenth, ſixteenth, ſe- 


| venteenth, nineteenth, and twenty- 
Grit Sorts, are preſerved in Gardens 


for Variety. They are all of them 
very hardy, and will thrive in al- 
moſt any Soil or Situation; and are 


eaſily propagated either by their 


Roots, or from Seeds : if from the 


Roots, the beſt time is in Autumn, 
| that they may take good Root in the 


Ground before the Spring, which 1s 


neceſſary in order to have them 


flower ſtrong 'the following Sum- 
mer. If they are propagated by 


| Seeds, they may be ſown on a Bor- 


der of common Earth, either in Au- 


W tumn, ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, 


or in the Spring following ; and will 


W require no farther Care, but to keep 


them clear from Weeds : 1n the fol- 


, lowing Autumn the Plants may be 
W tranſplanted into the Borders where 
they are to remain for good. 


The greateſt Part of theſe Plants 


5 produce their Flowers in May, June, 


and July, except the twenty: firſt 
Sort, which ſeldom flowers till Au- 
git. This is a very low Plant, ſel- 
dom riſing more than ſix Inches 


high, and has little Beauty in the 
Flowers; but, having a muſky Scent, 
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it is preſerved by ſome curious Per- 


ſons in their Gardens. 


The yellow Moly, as alſo the ſix- 
teenth Sort, are Plants which grow 
about a Foot high; and having ſome 


Beauty in their Flowers, are worthy 


of a Place in ſuch Borders of the 
Flower-garden where few better 
things will thrive. Theſe increaſe 


plentifully both by Roots and Seeds. 


The ninth and ſeventeenth Sorts 


grow upward of two Feet high; and 


when they are in Flower, make a 


> | Pretty Appearance; and as they are 


not troubleſome to keep, may be al- 


& lowed a Place in the Borders of the 


Flower garden. 


; 


All the other Sorts are equally 
hardy, and will grow in any Soil or 
Situation ; but as they have little 


Beauty, they are rarely preſerved, 


except in Botanic Gardens, for the 
ſake of Variety. 
ALMOND-TREE. Vide Amyg- 
dals 

ALMOND DWARF. Vide Per- 
ſica. | 1 

ALNUS, The Alder- tree. 

The Characters are; 
It hath Leaves reſembling thoſe of 


' the Hazel: the Male Flowers (or 


Katkhins ) are produced at remote Di- 
ftances from the Fruit, on the ſame 
Tree: the Fruit is ſquamoſe, and of 
a conical Figure, 
The Species are; 

1. Alxus rotundifolia glutinoſa 
viridis. C. B. The common or 
round-leav'd Alder. | 

2. ALnus foho oblongo wiridi. C. 
B. The long-leav'd Alder. 

3. ALnus vulgaris, ſub conis li- 
gulis membranaceis rubris donata. 
Raii Syn. Ed. 3. The ſcarlet Al- 
der. 

4. Al Ns folio incano. C. B. P. 
Hoary-leav'd Alder. : 

5. ALnus Alpina major. C. B. P. 
Small Alder of the Alps. 

6. ALnus montana, pallido gla- 
bro finuato ulmi folio. Bocce. Muſ. 
Mountain Alder, with a pale ſmooth 
indented Elm-leaf. | 

7. ALnus montana, criſpo, gluti- 
noſo, & denticulato folio. Bocc. Muf. 
Mountain Alder, with a curled glu- 
tinous indented Leaf. | 

8. Alx us montana, lato criſpo 
glutinoſo folio ſerrato. Bocc. Muf. 
Mountain Alder, with a broad curled 
ſawed Leaf. | 

The firſt Sort of Alder is the moft 
common in England; the ſecond be- 
ing rarely ſeen, unleſs in the Gar- 
dens of ſome curious Perſons; tho' 

ä they 


AL 
they are both equally hardy, and 
ap be propagated with Eaſe. 

_ - The third was found in a Meadow 
mear Long - Leet, ſome Years fince ; 
but I believe it to be an accidental 
Variety of the common Alder, be- 

cCauſe the Cuttings which were taken 
from the Iree did not retain the 

Difference when they had made 
ſtrong Shoots. 

I be fourth Sort is yet more un- 
common in England; and alſo in 

- moſt Parts of Europe. I do not re- 
member more than one Tree of 
this Kind, which was in a famous 
Garden of Dr. Boerhaawe's, near 
| Leyden in Holland, who had raiſed 
It from a Cutting which Was ſent him 
from Auſtria. 


The fifth, fixth, ſeventh, and 


eighth Sorts are Plants of humble 


Growth ; and, being Natives of the 
Hlps, and other mountainous Parts 
of Europ, they are with Difficulty 
kept in Gardens: for they delight 
in moiſt peaty Soils, and grow much 
better upon moſſy Bogs, than in 
good Ground. 
two of the Sorts into a Garden, 
where, by keeping them in Pots in 

a ſhady Situation, and conſtantly wa- 
tered, I have maintained them three 
or four Years ; but when they were 
Planted in the full Ground, they did 
not ſurvive one Summer, although 
they were frequently watered. 'I heſe 
Plants did not riſe above ſix Inches 
with me ; nor do I believe they ever 

row to be more than three or four 
= high in the native Places of 
their Growth; ſo that they are not 
worth cultivating, unleſs by way * 
Curioſity. 

The two firſt Sorts delight in a 
very moiſt Soil, where few other 
Trees will thrive, and are a great 
Improvement to ſuch Lands: they 
are prop: gated either by Layers, or 
planiing of Truncheons about three 


_occaſion their Miſcarriage. 


leaſt two Feet, to prevent their be 


lowing, they will have taken Root 


Hole, and looſening the Earth int 


I bave tranſplanted 


Spring, it will very much ſtrength 


AL 


Feet in Length, in * or the 
Beginning of March, which ſhouly 
be ſharpened at one End, and th; 
Ground looſened with an Infſtry. = 
ment before they are thruſt into i, Ml 
leſt by the Hardneſs of the Soil th 
Bark ſhould be torn off, which my 
The . 
ſhould be thruſt into the Earth a 


ing blown out of the Ground þ 
ſtrong Winds. 

If you raiſe them by laying doy 
the Branches, it muſt be performed 
in October; and by the October fo 


ſufficient to be tranſplanted out; 
which muſt be done by digging a 


Place where each Plant is to ſtand 
F the young Tree at leaf 
oot and an half deep, cutting 0 
the Top to about nine Inches aboy 
the Surface, which will occaſion the 
to ſhoot out many Branches, 
The Diſtance theſe Trees ſhoullf 
be placed (if deſign'd for a Coppice 
is fix Feet ſquare; and if the {ma 
lateral Shoots are taken off in the 


an A. . gg 


your upright Poles, provided y 
leave a few {mall Shoots at Diſtance} 
upon the Body thereof, to detain tht} 
Sap for the Increaſe of its Bulk. | 

Theſe Trees may be alſo planted] 
on the Sides of Brooks (as is uſual 
for Willows), where they will thrive 
exceedingly, and may be cut for 
Poles every fourth or fifth Ver 
This Wood is in great Requeſt wit 
the Turners, and will endure a long 
time under-ground, or to be laid u 
Water. 

The Alder-tree is alſo very po 
per to plant for Hedges, eſpeciali 
in moiſt Ground, where they thri'* Wa 
very faſt, and may be trained ine 
very thick cloſe Hedges to tt 
Height of twenty Feet and agony 85 
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of Trees uſually planted in ſwampy 
Grounds, : 
| ALNUS NIGRA BACCIFERA, Vi- 
de Frangula. 
| ALOE. 

The Characters are; 
| The Leaves are thick and ſucculent, 
land, for the moſt part, beſet with 


into fix Segments at the Top, lite the 
Hyacinth : the Fruit is oblong and cy- 
lindrical, which is divided into three 
| Cells, in which are contained flat, 
and, for the moſt part, ſemicircular 
| Seeds. 
The Species are; | 
1. Alo Americana muricata. F. 
B. The common large American 
Aloe. : | 
2. Aloe Americana minor. Munt. 
The leſſer American Aloe. | 
3. Aro Americana ex Vera Cruce, 
| folits anguſtioribus, minus glaucis. H. 
B:aum. The narrow-leav'd Aloe 
from Vera Cruz, | 
4. ALo Americana ex Vera Cruce, 
8 /oliis latioribus & glaucis. H. H. The 
broad-leav'd Aloe from Vera Crux. 
5. Aro Americana, folio viridi 
rigidiſſimo fœtido, Piet dicka indige- 
ms. H. Beaum. The broad green- 
leav'd Aloe from Curaſſo, with black 
Spines. 
: 6. Aro Americana, folio wiridi 
. ſerrata, Silk-graſs difa. The Ame 
„n Aloe, with green ſerrated 
Leaves, called in the Ve-Indies, 
Silk-graſs. 5 | 


margine & dorſi parte ſuperiore ſpi- 


ould be preferr'd to the other Sorts 


Spines on the Edges : the Flower con- 
l of one Leaf, is tubulous, and cut 


7. ALOE Americana fobolifera, H. Leaves at the Extremity. 


AL 


I. The American Aloe, which pro- 
. duces young Plants out of the Flow- 


er- ſte. 

8. ALog vulgaris. C. B. 'Fhe 
common Barbades Aloe. 

9. ALoE Africana, foliis glaucis, 


noſis, flore rubro. Com. Præl. The 
African ſtalky Aloe, with glaucous 


ſerrated Leaves, and red Flowers. 


10. Aro Africana cauleſcens, fo- 
liis fpinofis, maculis ab utraque parte 
albicantibus notatis. H. A. The com- 


mon large . potted African Aloe, 


falſly called, The Carolina Aloe. 
11. ALog Africana cauleſcens, fo- 

liis ſpinofis, maculis ab utraque parte 

albicantibus obſcurioribus, magis glau- 


cis quam præcedens. Boerh. The large 


ſpotted Africen Aloe, with Leaves 


more glaucous, 7. e. bluer or greyer, 


than the former. 


12. Alo Africana arboreſcens 
montana, non ſpinoſa, folio longiſima 
plicatili, fore rubro. H. A. The Afri- 
can Aloe-tree, with flat long ſmooth 


Leaves without Spines. 


13. ALoB Africana cauleſcens, fo- 
liis glaucis caulem amplectentibus, 
dorſo integro ſpinoſo. Com. Rar. The 
African ſtalk'd Aloe, with glaucous 
Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks, and 
Spines growing on the Back of the 
Leaves. | | * C6: th 

14. Alo Africana cauleſcens, fo- 
liis glaucis brevioribus, caulem am- 
plectentibus, foliorum parte interna & 
externa nonnihil ſpinoſa. Com. Rar. 
The African Aloe, with ſhorter glau- 
cous Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks, 
and Spines within and outſide of the 
Leaves. 

15. Alo Africana cauleſcens, fo+ 
liis glaucis brewiſſimis, foliorum ſum- 
mitate interna & externa nounihil 


ſpinoſa. Com. Rar. The African Aloe, 


with the ſhorteſt glaucous Leaves, 
and Spines on both Sides of the 


16. Alo 
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16. Ator Africana humilis, Jpi- 
nis inermibus & verrucis obfita. Com. 
Rar. The Dwarf African Aloe, with 
Leaves arm'd with Spines and Warts, 
commonly called, The Hedghog 
r 

. ALoE Africana humilis, Fo- 
Fi 5 ths & wirid; varirgatis. Com. 
Rar. The Dwarf African Aloe, with 
green and white variegated Leaves, 
commonly called, The Partridge- 
breaſt Aloe. 

18. Alot Africana erecta trian- 
gularis, & triangulari folio wiſcoſo. 
Com. Rar. The upright triangular- 
leav'd viſcous Aloe. 

19. ALOE Africana erecta rotunda, 
folio parvo, & in acumen rigidiſſimum 
exeunte. Cam. Rar. The upright Afri- 
can Aloe, with {mall ſharp- 1 
Leaves. 

20. ALOE Africana, fore rubro, 
folio triangulari verrucis & ab utra- 
gue parte albicantibus notato. H. A. 
The criangular-leav'd African Aloe, 
with white Tubercles on every Part 
of the Leaf, and red Flowers. 

21. ALoE Africana margariti- 


fera minor. H. A. The ſmall Pearl 


Aloe. 

22. ALOE Africana, folio in ſum- 
mitate triangulari margaritifera, flo- 
re /ubviridi. H. A. The * Pearl 
Aloe, vulgo. 

23. ALOE Africana libs plants 
9 carinatis verruceſis, caule 

fore corallii colore. Bcerh. Ind. 
Tbe African Aloe, with plain fleſhy 
Leaves growing oppoſite, which are 
Full of Tubercles, and red Flow- 


ers. 
24. Aro Africana minima atro- 


wiridis, ſpinis herbaceis numeroſis or- 


nata. Boerh. Ind. The leaſt fri- 


'can Aloe, with dark-green Leaves, 


which are ſet very thick with green- 
iſh Spines. 

25. ALOE Africana, flore rubro, 
foliis maculis albicantibus ab utrague 


tera & in dorſo armata. Boerh. Il 


Guiney Aloe, with knotted Roots, 


bus, af parte ſuprema Jpine/a. on 


parte notato. = F The Tongue f 
Aloe, vulg 0, | 5 
26. ALOE Africana, foliis ban 
latioribus minime ſerratis, carinati, 
caule & fore corallii colore. tu | 
The broad-leaved Tongue Aloe, 
vulgo. 5 
27. ALOE Africana, Ali longic | 
conjugatis, ſupra cavis margaritife- | 
ris, flare rubro elegantiſſimo. Buerh, | 
I:4. The Pearl Tongue Aloe, wulge, | 
28. ALoR Africana cauleſcens, fo 
lio craſſo obſcure viridi, ſpinis ad la. 


"Ra 


The ſtalky African Aloe, with thick | 
dark-green Leaves,arm'd with Spine } 
on the Back-ſide of the Leaves. 
29. AloE Africana cauleſcens, fi 
liis glaucis caulem amplectentibus. H 
A. The ſtalky African Aloe, with 
glaucous Leaves ſurrounding th 
Stalks. | 
30. ALok Africanaà eauleſcens, f. 
liis minus glaucis caulem ampletenti. | 
bus, floribus rabris. The Sword Aloe, - 
uo. 
31. ALOE iran foliis ex ali 
& wiridi eleganter variegatis. Hort | 
Beaum. The ſtriped American Aloe. | 
32. ALOE Africana, brevifim} 
craſſiſſimogue folio, flore ſubwiridi.| 
H. A. The Cuſhion Aloe, vulgo. 
33. ALOE Ajricana, folio trian- 
gulo longiſſimo & anguſlif/imo, floribu 
luteis fœætidis. H. L. The Africa 
Aloe, with long narrow triangular 
Leaves, and ſtinking yellow Flow- | 
ers, commonly called, ris Uvaria. 
34. ALot Guineenfss, radice geni- 
culata, foliis e viridi & atro undi 
latim wvariegatis. Com. Pral. The 
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and undulated variegated Leaves. 
35. ALOE Zeylanica pumila, f. 

liis variegatis. Pat. Bat. The B. 

Zeylon Aloe, with variegated Leaves, 
36. Aror Africana cauleſcens, fi 


liis minus glaucis cau lem amplectenti- 


J. 
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Rar. The ſtalky African Aloe, with 
leſs glaucous Leaves ſurrounding the 
Stalks, with Spines on the Back-ſide 
| of the Leaves at the Extremity. 

37. Alok Indie Orientalis, er- 
rata, ſuccotrina vera, fore phœniceo. 
H. Beaum. The Succotrine Aloe. 
8. Alos Africana arachnoidea. 
Om. Rar. Pl. 78. African Cobweb 
Aloe, wulgo. 

The Soil in which theſe Plants 
thrive beſt, is one half freſh light 
Farth from a Common (and if the 
Turf is taken with it, and rotted, it 


- is much better) ; the reſt ſhould be 
PR white Sea-ſand, and ſifted Lime-rub- 

biſh, of each of theſe two, a fourth 
fr Part; mix theſe together ſix or eight 
7 RE Months at leaſt before it is uſed, ob- 
. a {crving to turn it over often in this 
he time. 


i The firſt of theſe Aloes is very 
W hardy, in reſpect to Cold; and has, 
in mild Winters, endur'd abroad, 
being planted in a very dry Soil, and 
under a South Wall; but as they 
are liable to be killed in hard Froſts, 
they generally are kept in Pots or 
Tubs in a common Green-houſe with 
Oranges, Myrtles, &c. but muſt have 
little Moiſture in Winter. Moſt of 


the other Sorts are better preſerved 
n | in an airy Glaſs-caſe, in which there 
= is a Stove to make a little Fire in 
= very bad Weather ; to dry and warm 
Iz; the Air in foggy, cold, or wet Wea- 
wy. ther. and to prevent the Froſt from 
„ entering the Houſe. 
i. The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eigh- 
1. © teenth, thirty-fourth, and thirty-fifth 
he WE Oorts require a greater Share of Heat 


to preſerve them in Winter, and 
ſhould be ſet in a good Stove, and 


fo kext nearly to the Degree of Heat 
t marked (upon the Botanical Ther- 
es, mometers) temperate. Indeed moſt 
. of the other Sorts may be kept in. 


the ſame Temperature of Heat in 
Winter; but then you muſt obſerve, 


A L 
that the greater the Heat is in Win- 
ter in which you keep them, the 
more Water they will require: and 
if they are well managed in this 
Heat, they will grow very much in 
Winter; therefore great Care maſt 
be taken in the fevere Cold, that it 
doth not enter the Houſe, nor that 
the Heat be at that time leſſened ; as 
alſo how you begin to give them Air 
in the Spring ; for the extreme Parts 
of the Plants will be rendered very 
tender, by their growing freely in 


Winter; and the leaſt Check to their 


Growth at that Seaſon, is very often 
their Deſtruction. | 

About the Beginning of June, 
moſt People (in England) ſet their 


Pots of Aloes out of the Houſe ; but, 


if this be done, they ſhould be ſet 
under the Shelter of Hedges or 
Trees, to ſcreen them from the Vio- 
lence of the open Sun and Wind, 
which, in a few Days, will other- 


wiſe change their Colour, and very 


much diminiſh their Beauty; and 
very often the great Rains which fall 
in Zune or Fuly, either rot, or fill 
them with ſo much Moiſture, as, in 
Winter, to be liable to Deſtruction 
with the leaſt Cold : therefore, up- 
on the Whole, it is much more ad- 
viſeable to keep them moſt Part of 
the Vear in the Houſe (as is the con- 
ſtant, Practice in Holland); giving 
them, in good Weather, as much 
free open Air as is poſſible, and 
ſcreening them with Mats, Shutters, 
or Tarpawlins over the Glaſſes from 
the great Heat of the Sun in the Mid- 
dle of the Dx. 

In the Middle of July is a very 
proper Seaſon to ſhift theſe Plants; 
at which time you may take them 
out of the Pots, and with your Fin- 
gers open the Roots, and ſhake out 
as much of the Earth as pofiible, 
taking off all dead or mouldy Roots; 
but do not wound or break the young 


treſh 
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1 
freſh-ones : then fill the Pot about 


three Parts full of the above-men- 


tioned Earth, putting a few Stones 
in the Bottom of the Pot, to drain 
off the Moiſture ; and after placing 


the Roots of the Plant in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent their interfere- 


ing too much with each other, put 


in as much of the ſame Earth, as to 
fill the Pot almoſt to the Rim, and 


_ obſerve to ſhake the Plant, ſo as to 


let the Earth in between the Roots ; 
and then with your Hand ſettle it 
eloſe to the Roots of the Plant, to 
keep it ſteady in the Pot; then wa- 
ter them gently, and ſet them abroad 
in a ſhady Place, where they may 
remain for three Weeks, giving them 
gentle Waterings, 'if the Weather 
ſhould prove hot and dry. 

Toward the Latter-end of Auguſt, 
in a dry Day, remove them into the 
Houſe again, obſerving to give them 
as much free open Air as poſſible, 
while the Weather holds warm ; but, 


if the Nights are cool, you muſt 


ſhut up the Glaſſes, and give them 
Air only in the Day ; and, as the 
Cold increaſes, you muſt decreaſe 
opening the Glaſſes ; but obſerve to 
give them gentle Waterings often, 
till the Middle of Oꝶober, when you 
muſt abate them, according to the 
Heat of the Houſe in which they 
are kept. 

The firſt Sort may be ſet abroad 
in the Beginning of May, and re- 
main ſo till October; and, in dry 


gentle Waterings, and ſhould be 
ſhifted every Year, taking off all 
the Suckers, and rotten Roots, which, 
if ſuffered to remain on, will greatly 
retard the Growth of the Plant. 
The thirty-third Sort is very har- 
dy, and ſhould be planted abroad 
under a good South Wall, where it 
will thrive and increaſe much faſter 


when grown to a ſufficient Size, 


Weather, muſt have frequent, but 
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than if kept in Pots, and will pro. 3 
duce much ſtronger Flowers. 
How increaſed.) Theſe Aloes are y 
all increaſed by Off: ſets, which ſhould C 
be taken from the Mother-plant, at 
the time when they are ſhifted, and 
muſt be planted in very ſmall Pots, 
filled with the ſame Earth as was Fs 
rected for the old Plants; but if, in 
taking the Suckers off, you obſerve 
that Part which joined to the Mo- 
ther- root to be moiſt, you mult let 
them lie out of the Ground in a 
ſhady dry Place two or three Days 
to dry before they are planted, other. 
wiſe they are very ſubject to rot. 

Moſt of the African Sorts of Alves 
produce Flowers with us annually, 


which 1s generally the ſecond, and 
ſeldom more than the third Year, 
after planting from Off-ſets, provi- 
ded they are kept in a moderate De- 
gree of Warmth in Winter; but the 
American Aloes (which, for the moſ at 
part, produce their Flower-ſtems im- w 
mediately from the Centre of the 
Plant) ſeldom flower till they are 
of a conſiderable Age, and this but 
once during the Life of the Plant ; 
for when the Flower-ſtem begins ro | 
ſhoot from the Middle of the Plant 
(which, for the moſt part, is of a 
large Size, and grows to a great 
Height), it draws all the Moilſture 
and Nouriſhment from the Leaves, 
ſo that, as that advances, the Leaves 
decay ; and when the Flowers are 
fully blown, ſcarce any of the Leaves 
remain alive; but whenever this 
happens; the old Root ſends forth a 
numerous Quantity of Off-ſets for 
Increaſe ; and it is not till this time 
that ſome of theſe Sorts can be in- 
creaſed, eſpecially the ſecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts, 
which never produce any young 
Plants until they e at which 
time 


FE. 


zme the Flower-ſtem of the ſeventh 
Bort is beſet with ſmall Heads from 
Bottom to Top, which, being taken 
, and planted, will grow as well 
W. <ickers from the Roots. 


= 


d Z | This Aloe, which, with us, ſel-⸗ 
g | lom makes a very large Plant, hath 


ret produced Flower-ſtems of a con- 
derable Size, and fifteen Feet in 
Jeight. The Flowers are little leſs 
han thoſe of the large Sort. I can- 
Wot here forbear taking notice of a 
Polgar Error or two relating to the 


it never flowers till it is an hundred 
Vears old, which is a Miſtake ; ſince 
we have had ſeveral of them flower 
in England, ſome of which were 
known not to exceed fifty Years old; 
and others, which flowered many 
Years ago, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have been in England ſo long as to 
arrive at that Age, ſince they were 
thought too tender for our Climate 
at that time, when Green-houſes 
W were not known; as may be ſeen by 
looking into Gerard's and Parkin- 
11's Herbals, | 
Another common Error is, that 
when the Flower opens, it makes a 


Report like that of firing a Gun: 
it g this is ſufficiently confuted by all 
a RS thoſe who have been where theſe 
at Plants have flowered ; but I ſuppoſe 
e i the Riſe of this Story might proceed 
„from ſome Perſons ſaying, when one 
es BY of theſe Plants flowered, it made a 
10 5 great Noiſe; meaning thereby, that 
5 WE whenever one of them flowered in 
5 WY £-2/07d, it was ſpread abroad as an 
* | uncommon thing, and occaſioned a 
Tr BY great Noiſe among the neighbour- 
ie BY ing Inhabitants, moſt of whom uſu- 
4 BY 2lly repair to ſee it, as a thing that 
bl 2 


rarely happens, and as a great Cu- 
Sy rioſity. 


g = Thoſe who are deſirous to have 
this Sort of Aloe flower, may, by 


7 


large American Aloe z which is, tha t | 


14 


giving the Plants large Tubs for 


their Roots to ſpread, greatly pro- 
mote their Growth; and in propor- 
tion to the growing of the Plants, 
their Flowering 15 haſtened. For the 
Bud being formed in the Centre of 
the Plants, when the Number of 
Leaves which enfold it are thrown 
off, the Stem will advance ; fo that 
in Spain and Portugal, where the 
Plants grow faſt, they produce Flow- 
ers in eighteen or twenty Years; and 
in the Weſt-Indies, where they grow 
faſter, in ſeven or eight. _ 

The African Aloes, for the moſt 
part, afford Plenty of Suckers, b 
which they are increaſed ; but hoſe 
few that do not, may be moſt of 


; them propagated, by taking off ſome 
of the Under-leaves, laying them to 


dry for a Week or ten Days, as was 
directed for the Off-ſets ; then plant 
them in the ſame Soil as was direct- 
ed for them, putting that Part of the 
Leaf which did adhere to the old 
Plant, about an Inch, or an Inch 
and an half (according to the Size 
of the Leaf), into the Earth, giving 


them a little Water to ſettle the 


Earth about them ; then plunge the 
Pots into a moderate Hot-bed, ob- 
ſerving to ſcreen them from the Vio- 
lence of the Sun, and give them gen- 
tle Refreſhings with Water : the beſt 
Seaſon for this is in Zune, that they 
may puſh out Heads before Winter. 
The Guiney and Zeylon Aloes have 
creeping Roots, by which they pro- 
pagate themſelves ſo faſt as to fill 
the Pots with Suckers, whereby the 
old Plant is often rendered unſight- 
ly, and is retarded in its Growth: 
therefore theſe Suckers ſhould be 
frequently taken off; and by ſo do- 
ing the Gaizey Aloe will flower: but 
the Zeylon Aloe has not as yet pro- 
duced any Flowers in Europe, as I 
can learn. Theſe are both * 
an 
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AL 
and will not live through the Win- 
ter, unleſs they are placed in a good 
Stove. | 
The eighth Sort produces the 
Aloes commonly fold in the Shops 
for Horſes, and is called, Aloe Hepa- 
tica. But it is from the thirty-ſeventh 
Sort, the Succotrine, or beſt Sort 
of Aloes,is produced ; which is done 
by cutting their Leaves tranſverſly, 
agd placing earthen Veſſels under 
them to receive the Juice which 
drops from theſe-cut Leaves; which 
Juice, when inſpiſſated, becomes the 
Aloe, which is uſed in Medicine. 
But I believe in making the coarſer 
Sort of Aloes, they preſs the Leaves; 
whereby a greater Quantity of Juice 


is obtained: but this is not near ſo 


fine as the other, | | 
ALOIDES. Pe Stratiotes. 
ALPINIA. | 
The Chara@ers are; 

The Flower is tubulous and perſo- 
nated, confiſting of one Leaf, which 
zs divided into three unequal Segments, 
ewhich ſpread open ; after the Flower 
7s paſt, the Ovary becomes a Fruit 


with three Cells, each containing one 
Seed. | 


We have but one Sort of this 


Plant in Europe; vix. 

ALPIN IA racemoſa alba, cannacori 
foliis. Plum. Now. Gen. 

This Plant is a Native of the Ve- 
Tndies, from whence it has been 
brought into ſome of the curious 
Gardens of Europe, where it mult be 
Preſerved in a warm Stove, and the 
Pots plunged into an Hot-bed of 


Tanners Bark; otherwiſe it will not 


thrive in this Country. The Leaves 


decay every Winter, and are puſhed 
out from the Roots every Spring, 
like the Ginger and Maranta ; and 
it ſhould be managed in the ſame 
manner as is directed for thoſe two 


Plants, and may be propagated by 


parting of the Roots. 


Leaves, and ſmall Flowers. 


Leaves. 


lo- tree. 


and ninth Sorts grow to the Height 


1 , 
ASCHYNOMENE. Vid: Mi. 
moſa. = 
ALTHÆA, Marſh-mallow. 
The Characters are; ; 
I agrees with the Mallow in mf 
reſpects; but the outward Empale. & 
ment of this is divided into nine Part 
wwhereas that of the Mallew is divi. 
ded into three: to which may be added, 
The woolly foft Leaves, by which it 
has been generally diſtinguiſhed. 4 
The Speeies are; 9 
1. ALTH za fruteſcens, folio acut, il 
parvo flore. C. B. The ſhrubby 
Marſh-mallow, with ſharp-pointed 


2. ALTH Za fruteſcens Lufitan- 
ca, folio ampliore, minus incano. Tours. 
The Portugal ſhrubby Marſh-mal- 
low, with large and leſs hoary 


3. Al THA fruteſcens Luſitanica, 
folio rotundiore undulato. Tourn. The 
Portugal ſhrubby Marſh-malloy, 
with rounder and undulated Leaves, 

4. ALTH A fruteſcens, folio bro. 
niz. C. B. The ſhrubby Marſh. 
mallow, with Bryony-leaves. or 

5. ALTHzA fore majore. C. 3. 
The large- flower d Marſh-mallow. 

6. Al THA Dioſcoridis & Plinii, 
C. B. The common Marſn-mallow. 

7. ALT¹ñKA folio rotundiori, aut 
minus acuminato. Suther. The round- 
er- leav'd Marſh-mallow. 

8. AL TRA maritima arborea 
Gallica. Inſt. R. H. Common Tree— 
mallow. 

9. ALTHEAa maritima arborta 


Veneta. Infl. R. H. Venetian Mal- 


The firſt, ſecond, fourth, eighth, 


of eight or ten Feet, and have wood) 
Stems and Branches; but the two Maut 
laſt ſeldom have their Stems ſo hard 
as the former; nor do the Plants 
continue long, théſe ſeldom laſting 


more than two Years ; whereas the 
other 


AL 

cher will continue four or five 
Wy cars, if the Winters are not very 
Tevere, and the Plants grow upon 
dry lean Soil; for when they are 
lanted upon good moiſt Ground, 
ey ſhoot very luxuriant, and be- 


Wjured by the firſt Froſts in Au- 
umn. | 

The eighth Sort grows wild upon 
he Sea-coaſt in ſeveral Parts of Exg- 
and, from whence their Seeds may 
e obtained. | MO 


ee eighth, and generally is formed 
Wnto a more regular pyramidal Head; 


or, in which they differ from the 
ommon Sort, and are ſomewhat ten- 
etrer. | | | | 

Theſe two Sorts thrive better if 
ey are ſown where they are to re- 
ain, than if they are tranſplanted; 
r, if they are removed, it ſhould be 
one while the Plants are young, 
therwiſe they generally miſcarry. 
he ſecond Year after ſowing, theſe 
ome to flower ; and after they have 


ovisog Winter: but the firſt, ſecond, 
Ind fourth Sorts may be intermixed 
ich other Shrubs, where they will 
and four or five Years, and by their 
ntinuing long in Flower, make a 
Nee Variety. TE 

Tae third Sort ſeldom riſes above 
or or five Feet high, and the Stems 


is will live in the open Air in Win- 
provided it is planted in a warm 
Wc uation, and upon a dry Soil. The 
WF owers of this Kind are of a paler 
WT olour than the other, reſembling 

Poſe of the common Marſh-mallow, 

ut are ſomewhat larger; the Leaves 
Fe very ſoft, hoary, and waved on 


lants eir Edges; which makes a pretty 


\ſting WY ariety, 
s the Yoh bh. 
other 8 


ome ſo replete with Sap, as to be ; 


The ninth Sort grows taller than 


ee Flowers are alſo of a deeper Co- 


eded, they ſeldom ſurvive the fol- 


5 eldom become very woody: but 


AR 
The fifth Sort dies to the Ground 
every Winter, and ſhoots up in Sum- 
mer to the Height of ſix or ſeven 
Feet: this produces Flowers from 
the Beginning of July to September, 
for which it may have a Place in 


good Gardens. LE 
Theſe Plants are all eaſily raiſed 


from Seeds, which muſt be ſown in 


March, in a light dry Soilg and in 
two Months they will be fit to tranſ- 
plant into the Places where they are 
to remain for good, or put into Pots, 
that when they are remov'd, the 
Earth may be turn'd out of the Pots 
without diſturbing the Roots (for 


theſe Shrubs will not bear a Remove, + 


when grown to any conſiderable Sta- 
ture) ; the Roots being for the moſt 
part compos'd of ſtrong woody Parts, 
and have very few ſmall Fibres, ſa 
that the Earth is ſubje& to fall in- 
tirely off upon removing them; and 


if it fo happen to grown Plants, they 


rarely are made to grow after- 
wards. 

The ſecond Year theſe Shrabs be- 
gin to flower, and one fingle Plant 
(if ſuffer'd to ſeed) will produce 
enough to raiſe many hundredPlants. 
They are impatient of Wet in Win- 
ter ; therefore ſhould be planted in 
a dry, rubbiſhy, or ſandy Soil, 
where they will ftand much better 
than in a ſtrong rich Earth; but they 
are ſeldom longer-liv'd than five or 
ſix Years with us. eſpecially if ſuf- 
fer'd to flower and ſeed plentifully 


every Year : therefore the beſt Way. 


to preſerve them is, to cut off the 
extreme Parts of the Branches in 
Faly, that they may make freſh 
Shoots before Winter : this will alſo 
make their Heads more regular, 
than if they were ſuffer'd to grow 
rude 

They may be alſo raiſed by plant- 
ing Cuttings in May, in a light Soul, 
8 keeping 


=. 
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kee ping them ſhaded, and often re- 
* them with Water until they 
have taken Root. 

I The five firſt-mention'd Sorts are 


all Strangers to our Country, being 


Natives of Spain, Portugal, and the 
South of France; and are only to be 


found in the Gardens of the Cu- 


rious. The two laſt Sorts pou wild 
in many Parts of Eng/ar 

by ſome propagated in Gardens for 
_ Phyſical Uſe. Theſe two Sorts are 
alſo raiſed from Seeds, or by part- 
ing the Roots early in the Spring, 
and will grow in almoft any Soil or 
Situation. Theſe two die down to 


the Ground annually, and riſe again 


the ſucceeding Spring. 

ALYSSOIDES. 

The Characters are; 

I hath a Fliwer in form of a 
Croſs, confi Ning of four Leaves, out 
of whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
evhich afterward becomes an ellipti- 
cal thick Fruit, divided into two Cells 


by an intermediate Partition, which 


7s parallel to the demi-elliptical tur- 
gid Valves, and filled with round flat 
Seca, having Borders round them. 
The Species are; 

1. ALYSSOIDES fruticoſum, leu- 
toit folio wiridi, Tourn. 218. Shrub- 
by Alyſſoides, with a green Stock- 
gillyflower-leaf. 

2. ALysS01ÞEs incanum, foliis 
finuatis. Tourn. 218. Hoary Alyſ- 
ſoides, with ſinuated Leaves. 

3. ALYSSOIDES fruticoſum Creti- 
cum, leucoii folio incano. Tourn. Cor. 
Shrubby Alyſſoides of Candy, with 
an hoary Stock-gillyflower- leaf. 

4. ALYs$01IDEsS Orientalis annua, 
myagui fativi folio. Journ. Cor. Ori- 
ental annual Alyſſoides, with a My- 
3 

The firſt and third Sorts are per- 
ennial Plants, which riſe to the Height 
of two or three Feet: theſe may be 


| propagucd by lowing. their Seeds. 


come up four Inches high, they may. 
, be tranſplanted into Pots filled with 


and are 


they muſt have as much free Air as 


be frequently refreſned with Water. 


five Years, by ſheltering them in the 


will often live through the Winter 


when planted in the open Air. This 


niſn plenty of young Plants. 


AL 
on a Border of light Earth in we 
Spring; and when the Plants are 


light freſh Earth, and placed in a 


ſhady Situation until they have taken 


new Root, when they may be ex- 
poſed to the open Air until the Lat- 
ter- end of October, when they ſhould 
be placed under a common Hot-bed. 
frame, where they may be ſhelter · 
ed from ſevere Froſt in Winter; but 


poſſible in mild Weather, and ſhould 


The following Summer they will 
flower, and produce ripe Seeds; but 
the Plants may be continued four or 


Winter, as I have directed. They 


in the open Air, provided they are 
planted in a Situation where they are 
protected from the North and: Und 
Winds. 

The ſecond Sort ſeldom continues 
longer than three or four Years ; and 
in ſevere Froſt is often deſtroyed, 


muſt be ſown on a Border of light 
Earth in the Spring, and when the 
Plants are come up three Inches high, 
ſome of them ſhould be potted, in 
order to ſhelter them in Winter; but 
there ſhould be ſome Plants left 
where they were ſown, which, in? 
warm Seaſon, will lower, and pro- 
dace ripe Seeds the ſame Year ; but 
if theſe ſhould miſcarry, thoſe in the 
Pots may be preſerved through the 
Winter, under a common Frame 
and in the ſucceeding Spring they 
ſhould be turned out of the Pots in- 
to the full Ground, where they will 
flower ſtrongly, and produce a large 
Quantity of Seeds, which, if permit- 
ted to ſcatter, will come up, and fur- 


The 


=> > 


AL 
he fourth Sort is an anale ant. 
This maſt be ſown on a warm Bor- 


der in the Spring, in the Place where 
the Plants are to remain; for it doth 


not bear tranſplanting well: theſe 
plants ſhould be thinned, if they 
come up too thick. In Auguſt they 
will flower, and in September they 


| will perfect their Seeds. 


ALYSSON, Madwort. 
The Characters are; 
The Flowers confsft of four Leaves, 
evhich are expanded in form of a 
Croſs: the Fruit is Hort and ſmooth, 
in which are contained many round! oy 
Seeds. | 
The Specres are; 


1. ALys80N Creticum ſaratile, 


| foliis undulatis incanis. T. Cor. The 


Alyſſon of Candy, with hoary un- 
dulated Leaves. 
2. Al xssON halimi folio, ſemper- 


virens. Journ. The ever-green Alyſ- 


ſon, with Sea-purſlane- leaves. 
3. ALyss0N Alpinum Hir ſutum lu- 


= teum. Journ. The yellow Alpine Aly [- 


ſon, with hairy Leaves. 

4. ALYSSON perenne montanum in- 
canum. Tourn. 217. Hoary peren- 
nial Mountain-madwort. 

5. ALYSSON halimi folio argeatco 


anguſto. Journ. 227. Madwort with 
Ja narrow filver-colour'd Sea- -pur- 
| flane-leaf, 


6. ALyssON fruticoſum incanum. 
Journ. 217. Hoary Shrub-madwort. 

7. ALyYs80N fruticoſum aculea- 
tum. Tourn. 217. Prickly Shrub- 
madwort. 

8. ALYSSON Creticam, folits an- 


gulatis, Hore wiolaceo. Tourn.Cor. Can- 


% Madwort, with angular Leaves, 
and violet- coloared Flowers. 
9. ALYss0N weronice folio. Journ. 


42 Madwort with a Speedwel- 
eaf. 


10. ALYss0N ſegetum, foliis wn” 


iulatis acutis. Tourn. 217. Corn- 


A L 
madwort, with auriculated ſharp: 
pointed Leaves. 

11. ALYSSON Segetum, foltis au- 
riculatis acutis, fructu majori. Tourn. 
217. Corn-madwort, with auricu- 
lated ſharp-pointed Leaves, and a 
larger Fruit. 

12. ALYSSON incanum luteum, ſer - 
pilli folio, majus. Tourn. 217. Larger 
yellow hoary Madwort, with a Mo- 
ther- of- thy me- leaf. 6 

The firſt of theſe Sorts will grow 
to be near two Feet high, with a 


woody Stem, and may be form'd in- 
to a regular Head ; and, being plant- 


ed in the Middle of Borders, in a 
Flower-garden, is a very great Or- 
nament thereto. It produces large 
Quantities of bright yellow Flowers 
in the Beginning of April, which 
continue till ſome time in May, eſpe- 
cially if the Weather proves cool. 
When it 1s in Flower, the whole 
Plant appears, at a little Diſtance, 
to be nothing but Flowers, the 
Leaves and Stem being quite hid un- 
til you come near the Plant. 

This Plant is hardy, and although 
brought from a more ſoutherly Cli- 


mate, yet, if planted in a dry, lean, 


or rubbiſhy Soil, will endure our fe- 
vereſt Winters abroad. It is increaſed 
by ſowing the Seeds in March in a 
light ſandy Soil (but it rarely pro- 
duces Seeds in England), or by plant- 
ing Cuttings in April or May; which 
are very apt to take Root, if kept 

ſhaded in the Heat of the Day, 3 


gently refreſhed with Water. 


The ſecond Sort ſeldom continues 
above two or three Years with us, 
and muſt therefore be often ſown 
to preſerve it; or if the Seeds are 


ſuffered to fall, and remain upon the 


Ground, it will riſe again without 
any Trouble. This Plant ſprezds 
itſelf upon the Ground, and never 
riſes to any Height. It en at 
E 2 the 


AL 
the Extremity of its Branches, very 
pretty Tufts of ſmall white Flowers ; 
of which the Plant is ſeldom deſti- 
' tute for ſix or ſeven Months ſucceſ- 

fively ; for which Reaſon it deſerves 
a Place in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious. This will alſo grow from 
Cuttings, if planted and managed as 
the former. 

The third Sort is a very humble 
Plant, rarely riſing with us above 
two or three Inches high. It pro- 
duces abundance of imall yellow 
Flowers early in the Spring, when 
few other Flowers appear, for which 
it is valuable. It is increas'd by part- 
ing the Roots in Autumn, and re- 
quires a light ſandy Earth, and to 
be expos'd only to the morning 
Sun. 

The fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſe- 
venth Sorts may be managed as hath 
been directed for the third. Theſe 
will continue two or three Years ; 
and if their Seeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up, and 
thrive, without any further Care 
than keeping them clear from 
Weeds. | | | 

The eighth Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which rarely produces Seeds 
in England, but multiplies greatly 
by Off-ſets, which may be planted 
into Pots filled with freſhlight Earth, 
either in Spring or Autumn. Theſe 
Pots muſt be ſhelter'd from extreme 
Cold in Winter; but muſt have a 
great Share of Air in mild Weather; 
for they are never injured but by 
very ſevere Froſts. Some of the 
Plants may be planted on a warm 
Border, where they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well. This Plant produces great 
Quantities of Flowers early in the 
Spring. 

The other five Sorts are annual 
Plants, which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spripg on a Bed of light freſh 


into four Segments, which are cl. 


X. H. White Globe- amaranthus, 


AM 


Earth, where they are to remain ; 
for they do not bear tranſplanting 
well; and the Plants being thinned, 
and kept clear from Weeds, is the 


only Culture they require. If the 
Seeds of theſe Sorts are ſuffer'd to 
ſcatter, the Plants will come up in 
Autumn, and ſtand through the 
Winter; whereby they will more 
certainly produce good Seeds the 
following Summer. 

AMARANTHOIDES, or Ever. 
laſting- flower, or Globe - - amaran- a 
thus ; and by the French, Þ Immor- 
tal. Fr 
| The 3 are; 8 
The Flowers are ſmall, and cui 


lected into Squamoſe Heads : from each 
of theſe Scales is produced a fingl 
Flower : the Ovary in the Bottom of 
the Flower becomes a roundiſp crooked Wi 
Seed, which is contain'd in a thin Pu 
heats, or Shin. 
The Specres are; 
I. AMARANTHOIDES cdi fo 
lio, capilulis purpureis. Tourn. The 
purple Globe. amaranthus, or Eter- 
nal-flower. | 
2. AMARANTHOIDES lychnidis fe 
lin, capitulis argenteis. The white 
or filver- colour'd Globe-amaranthus, 
or Eternal flower. 
3. AMARANTHOIDES lychmidis fi. 
lin, capitulis argenteis minaribas. Inf. 


„ ood . i 
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with ſmaller Heads. 

. AMARANTHOIDES Hchnidis ft 
lio, capitulis furpureis minaribu 
PurpleGlobe- amaranthus „with ſmall 
Heads. 

5. AMARANTHOIDES marina tt 
pers, poiygont folio, capitulis argen. 
teis, Plum, Trailing „ 
thoides, with a Knot-graſs-leaf, and 
filver Heads. 

6. AMARANTHOIDES Iychnidis fr 
lio, fpicata, ſquamis herbacets, flu 
cul * Pu. puraſcentibus. Hou. 

Spikes 


Spiked Amaranthoides, with herba- 


ceous ſcaly Heads, and ſmall pur- 


_ pliſh Flowers. 


„ AMARANTHOIDES ſcandens, 
lychnidis folio glabro, capitulis glo- 


1 550i. flaweſcentibus. Houſt. Climb- 


ing Amaranthoides, with a ſmooth 
Lychnis-leaf, and yellow globular 
Heads. | * 

The two Sorts firſt-mentioned are 


now become very common in the 


E:glifþ Gardens: theſe came origi- 
rally from the Eaſl- Indies, from 
whence alſo the moſt beautiful of 


me Amaranthus's have been brought, 


with moſt of the other curious an- 


WS nul Hot-bed Plants. 


The other Sorts are Natives of 
America, from whence their Seeds 
have been ſent to England; but as 


veither of theſe are very beautiful 


Plants, they are rarely preſerved, 
unleſs in Botanic Gardens; but who- 


ever is willing to propagate any of 


WE the species, the ſame Culture as is 
WS given to the two firſt Species, will 


agree with either of the Kinds. 


greateſt Beauties amongſt the whoie 
annual Tribe: they . muſt be ſown 
very early in a good Hot-bed, and 


treated as will be hereafter directed 


for the Amaranths ; with this Differ- 
ence only, that theſe muſt have a 
greater Share of Heat, and be for- 
warded more in the Spring. 

Theſe Flowers, if gathered be- 
fore they decay on the Plant, and 
kept in a dry Place, will remain in 
Beauty for ſome Vears, eſpecially if 


they are not too much expos'd to 


the Air: they are therefore very pro- 


in their Hair, and are far preferable 
to any artificial Flowers whatever. 
The Purple and White of theſe 
Flowers, together with ſome Varie- 
ties of the Elichryſums and Xeran- 
themums, will make a curious Va- 


per Ornaments for Ladies to wear 


A M | 
riety of dry Flowers for Baſons to 
adorn Rooms in the Winter- ſeaſon, 
when few other Kinds are to be 
had. | 3 

The Portugue/e and Spaniards are 
very fond of theſe Flowers, and cul- 
tivate great Quantities of them in 
their Gardens, for adorning their 
Places of Worſhip in the Winter- 
time. The Seeds of this Plant, be- 
ing cloſely ſurrounded with a thin 
Skin, appear to ſome Perſons, who 
are unacquainted therewith, to be 


only a chafty Subſtance, without any 


good Seeds; for the Seeds, which 
are ſmall, and of a roundiſh Form, 
ſeldom quit this Covering, unleſs | 
rubbed out; but if the Seeds are 
ſown with theſe Coverings over 


them, they will come up full as well 


as if taken ont. Ko: 
If the Autumn ſhould prove cold 
or wet, it will be very neceſſary to 
remove the Pots, with theſe Plants, 
into Shelter; otherwiſe they will not 
perfect their Seeds, eſpecially if they 


were not ſown very early in the 
Theſe Plants are ſome of the 


Spring. If theſe Pots are preſerved 
in a good Green-houſe, their Flow- 
ers will make a pretty Variety 
amongſt other Plants, and will con- 
tinue until the Middle or Latter- end 
of November, provided the Weather 
proves not too cold: but what Flow- 
ers you intend to preſerve, ſnould 
be gathered ſoon after they arrive at 


their proper Bigneſs; for if they are 


ſufter'd to remain very long after, 
the ur der Part of their Heads will 
change brown, and decay. | 
 AMARANTHUS, Amaranth, or 
Flower-gentle. _ | 
The Characters are; | 
The Flowers hawe ſeemingly no Pe- 
tals : the Cup of the Flower is dry 
and multifid : the Seeds are included 
in membranaceaus Veſſels, wwbich, 
abhen come to Maturity, bur open 
either tranfverſiy or horizontally, af 
E 3 | | ter 
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ter the manner of Purſlane and Pim- 
pernel, in each of which are contain- 


e one or more roundiſh Seeds, | 
There is a vaſt Variety of theſe 
Plants, both in the Ea, and Veſt- 
Indies, many of which are extreme- 
ly beautiful, and as much deſerve 
our Care as any of the flowery Tribe. 
I ſhall here take notice of the ſeve- 
ral Varieties which are cultivated in 
the En9/;/þ Gardens for their Beauty, 
omitting the other more common or 
leſs worthy Sorts, as more fit for a 
Botanical Diſquiſition. 
I. AMARANTHUS maximus. C. B. 
The Tree Amaranth, wa/go. 


2. AMARANTHUS maximus, pa- 


nicula longa pendula, ſemine rubello. 
Raii Hit. The long pendulous Ama- 
ranth, with rediſh-coloured Seeds, 
commonly called, Lowe-lres-a-bleed- 
ing. 

3. AMARANTHUS ſpica albeſcente 
habitiore. Martyn. Hiſi. Amaranth 
with a thick whitiſh Spike. 
4. AMARANTHUS cri/iatus, fore 
rubicundiſimo. H. R. Par. Cock's- 
comb- amaranth, with red Flowers. 

5. AMARANTHUS criſtatus, colore 
Rermeſino. Boerh. Carmine-coloured 
Cock's- comb-amaranth. | 
6. AMARANTHUS cri/latus, calore 
aureo. Boerh. Gold-coloured Cock's- 
comb-amaranth. 
7. AMARANTHUS criſatus, colore 
purpureo. Boerb. Purple Cock's- 
comb-amaranth. 
3. AMARANTHUS criſtatus, colore 


Hiteo. Boerb. Yellow Cock's-comb- | 


amaranth. | 
g. AMARANTHUS Sznenfis, foliis 
©variis, panicula eleganter plumoſa. 


Martyn. Hift, Chineſe Amaranth, 


with variegated Leaves, and a fine 


feather'd Panicle. 


10. AMARANTHUS fricolor. H. 


Eyſt. The three- coloured Amaranth, 


commonly called Tricolor. 
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11. AMARANTHUS 6:color, The 
two- coloured Amaranth. 

All theſe Sorts of Amaranths muſt 
be ſown on a good Hot-bed in Fe. 
bruary, or the Beginning of March 
at fartheſt; and in about a Fort. 
night's time (if the Bed is in good 
Temper) the Plants will riſe ; when 
you muſt prepare another Hot. bed, 
covered with good rich light Earth, 
about four Inches thick; then raiſe 
up the young Plants with your Fin- 
ger, ſo as not to break off the ten- 


der Roots, and prick them into your 


new Hot-bed about four Inches Di. 
ſtance every Way, giving them a 
gentle Watering to ſettle the Earth 


to their Roots: but in doing this, be | 


very cautious not to bear the young 
Plants down to the Ground by haſty 
Watering, which rarely riſe again, 
or at leaſt ſo as to recover their for- 
mer Strength, in a long time; but 
very often rot in the Stems, and die 
quite away. 95 | | 
In the Heat of the Day keep them 
ſcreen'd with Mats from the great 
Heat of the Sun, and give them 
Air by raiſing up the Glaſſes with a 


ſmall Stone; and if the Glaſſes are 


wet, it will be proper to turn them 
every Day (in good Weather) that 
they may dry; for the Moiſture 
which is occaſioned by the Fermen- 
tation of the Dung, and Perſpira- 
tion of the Plants, 1s of a noxious 
Quality, and very unkindly to Plants; 
ſo that if the Weather happens to 
prove bad that you can't turn your 
Glaſſes, it will be of great Service 
to your Plants to wipe off all the 


Moiſture two or three times a Day 


with a woollen Cloth, to prevent its 
dropping upon the Plants. When 
your Plants are firmly rooted, and- 
begin to grow, you muſt obſerve to 
give them Air every Day (more or 
leſs, as the Weather is cold or hot) 
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WA co prevent their drawing up too faſt, 

= hich greatly weakens their Stems. 
ES 7» about three Weeks or a Month's 
time, theſe Plants will have grown 
bo as to meet, and will ſtand in need 
or another Hot-bed, which ſhould 
be of a moderate Temper, and co- 
WS vercd with the ſame rich Earth about 
es Inches thick, in which they 
mould be planted (obſerving to take 
gem up with as much Earth about 
" WS their Roots as poſſible) ſeven or 
eight Inches Diſtance every Way, 
Living them ſome Water to ſettle 
he Earth about their Roots; but 
? be very careful not to water them 
0 BS hcavily, ſo as to bear down the 
plants (as was before directed); and 
8 keep them ſhaded in the Heat of the 
) RS Day, until they have taken freſh 
„Roots; and be ſure to refreſh them 
” WS often gently with Water, and give 
4 dem Air in proportion to the Heat 
„or the Weather, covering the Glaſſes 
v ich Mats every Night, leſt the Cold 
m chill your Beds, and ſtop the Growth 
* of the Plans. 
in In the Beginning of May you muſt 
provide another Hot - bed, which 
4 bold be covered with adeep Frame, 
lat your Plants may have room to 
a grow. Upon this Hot bed yo! muſt 
re bet as many Three- peny Pots as can 
tand within the Compaſs of the 
Frame: theſe Pots mult be filled with 
Vu WR good rich Earth; and the Cavities 
53 WH between each Pot filled up with any 
to common Earth, to prevent the Heat 
1 of the Bed from evaporating, and 
ice filling the Frame with noxious 
the dteams; then with a Trowel, or ſome 
Jay luch Inſtrument, take up your Plants 
Its from the former Hot-bed) with as 
as; much Earth as poſſible to the Roots, 
5 and place each ſingle Plant in the 


Middle of one of the Pots, filling 
the Pot up with the Earth before de- 
ſeribed, and; ſettle it cloſe to the 
Root of the Plant with your Hands; 
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water them gently, as before, and 
ſhade them in the Heat of the Day 
from the Violence of the Sun, by co- 
vering the Glaſſes with Mats; re- 
freſh them often with Water, and 
give them a good Quantity of Air in 
the Day. tim. | 
In about three Weeks more, theſe 
Plants will have grown to a conſi- 
derable Size and Strength, ſo that 


you mult now raiſe the Glaſſes very 
much in the Day-time; and when 


the Air is ſoft, and the Sun is cloud- 
ed, draw off the Glaſſes, and expoſe 
them to the open Air, and repeat 
this as often as the Weather will per- 
mit; which will harden them by de- 
grees to be removed abroad into the 


Places where they are to remain the 


whole Seaſon: but it is not adviſe- 
able to ſet theſe Plants out until a 
Week in July, obſerving to do it 
when the Air is perfectly ſoft, and, 
if poſſible, in a gentle Shower of 
Rain. 5 

Let them at firſt be ſet near the 
Shelter of an Hedge for two or three 
Days, where they may be ſcreen'd 
from the Violence of the Sun, and 
ſtrong Winds, to which they muſt be 
invred by degrees. Theſe Plants, 
when grown to a good Stature, per- 
ſpire very. freely, and muſt be every 
Day ' reireſhed with Water, if the 


Weather proves hot and dry ; other- 


wiſe they will flint, and never pro- 
duce their Plumes ſo fine as they 
would do if taken care of. 

This is the proper Management, 
in order to have fine Amaranths; 
which, if rightly followed, and the 
Kinds are good, in a favourable Sea- 
ſon will produce wonderful large fine 


Flowers, and are the greateſt Orna- 


ment to a good Garden for upwards 


of two Months. By this Method, 
J have had Plants five or ſix Feet, 
with Creſts near a Foot in Breadth ; 
and J am perſuaded, if the Kind is 

E 4 good 
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good (and there is no want of 

ung or Conveniencies), in a kind- 
ly Seaſon they will grow much 
larger. PE. 
In the Beginning of September the 
 Amaranths will have perfected their 
Seeds, ſo that you muſt make choice 
of the largeſt, moſt beautiful, and 
leaſt-branching Plants of each Kind 
for Seed; which you ſhould remove 
under Shelter (eſpecially if the Wea- 


ther proves wet, or the Nights froſty), 


that the Seeds may be maturely 
Tipen'd ; and in the Choice thereof, 
be ſure never to take any Seeds from 
Side- branches, nor from the Neck 
of the Plume, but ſuch only as are 
produced in the Middle thereof, 
which in many Plants, perhaps, may 


be but a ſmall Quantity; but I do 


aſſure you, they are thoſe only you 


can depend upon to have your Kinds 


good the ſucceeding Year. 

The Amaranthus tricehor and bi- 
color muſt be kept longer under the 
Frames than the Cock's- combs; and 
in order to have them very beauti- 
ful, it will be proper to make a freſh 
Hot-bed in a Glaſs-caſe ; or, where 
ſuch a Conveniency is wanting, to 


ere& ſome of the Lights which were 


placed over Cucumbers, round an 
Hot-bed, and cover thoſe with the 
ſame Lights on the Top, ſo as to re- 
ſemble a Glaſs-ſtove. On this Hot- 
bed you ſhould place your Ama- 
ranths, at ſuch a Diſtance from each 
other, as to allow them room to 
ſpread ; obſerving to refreſh them 
often with Water, and in warmWea- 
ther let them have plenty of freſh 
Air. 
Plants may be raiſcd five or ſix Feet 
high, and their Leaves will come to 


the moſt beautiful Colours; after 


which they may be ex poſed to the 
open Air, and removed to adorn the 
feveral Parts of the Garden. 


monly called, Autumnal Narcif. 


With this Management, the 
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AMARYLLIS, Lily-daffodil. 
The Characters are; 
The Spatha or Cover, which in. 


cloſes the Umbel, 45 of one. Leaf: 3 Z | 
the Flower conſiſts of fix Petals r 


Leaves, and is of the Lily-ſhajy, 
having fix Stamina ſurrounding the 
Pointal : the Stigma is trifd. 

The Species are: 
I. AMaRYLL1s ſpatha uni flora, 
corolla æquali, ſtaminibus declinati. 


Lin. Lily-daffodil with a fingle 


Flower in each Cover, which i Wi 


equal; and declined Stamina, com- 


ſus. : 

2. AMARYLLIS /ſpatha uniflora, 
corolla quali, piſtillo ræfracto. Lin. 
Lily-daffodil with a ſingle Flower 


Petals, and the Pointal broken off, 
commonly called Atamaſco-lily. 

3. AMARYLLIS ſpatha uniflora, - 
corolla inæguali, genitalibus decli- il 
natis, Lin. Lily-daffodil with one 


Flower in each Cover, which hs 
vnequal Petals, and the Stamina ar 


declined, commonly called Jacobzi- 
lily. | . 
4. AMARYLL1S ſpatha multi flora, 


corollis equalibus patentiſſimis rev · 


lutis, genitalibus longiſſimis. Lin, 
Lily-daffodil with many Flowers in 
one Cover; the Petals equal, ſpread 
open, and turned backward, and 
very long Stamina, commonly call 
Guernſey Lily. 

5 AMARYLLIS Hatha multiflora, 
corollis campanulatis ægualibus, gt 
nitalibus declinatis. Lin. Lily-dat 
fodil with many Flowers in one 
Cover; the Petals equal and bel! 
ſhap'd, and the Stamina declined; 
commonly call'd Belladonna Lily. 

6. AMARYLLIS /patha multifiers, 
foliis ovato-oblongis obtufis. Flor 
Leyd. Lily - daffodil with man) 
Flowers in one Cover, and oblong 


blunt 


in each Sheath, which has equal 
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I blunt Leaves, commonly called 
1 ** * ARYLLIS ſpatha multi flora, 
rolls campanulatis equalibus, capo 
S177 longitudini umbelle. Flor. 
= 7.4. Lily - daffodil with many 
Powers in one Cover, the Petals 
(cual, and the Cover compreſſed 
de Length of the Umbel. 
= 8. AMARYLLIS ſpatha multi flora, 
(orollis campanulatis equalibus, ſcapo 
| tereti ancipiti. F lor. Leyd. Lily- 
daffodil with many Flowers in one 
Cover; the Petals equal, and the 
Cover taper and double-headed ; 
commonly called the Zeylon Lily. 
9. AMARYLLIS ſpatha multi flora, 
= Hollis ciliatis. Flor. Leyd. Lily-daft- 
== od: with many Flowers in one 
= Cover, and the Edges of the Leaves 
= hairy; commonly called the African 
ſcarlet Lily. LS 

10. AMaRYLLIS ani flora, corolla 
RS guali, ſtamini bus erectis. Lily- daf- 

= fodil with one Flower in a Cover, 
with equal Petals, and ere Stamina; 
commonly called Spring yellow Li- 
ys rarciſſus. | | 

ry The firſt Sort is a very hardy 
Plant, and increaſes very faſt from 
Off- ſets. The Seaſon for tranſplant- 


VO 


Lin ing theſe Roots is any time from 
n May to July, after which it will 
ad be too late to remove them; for 
and they will begin to puſh out new 
wy Fibres by the Middle of that Month, 


if the. Seaſon be moiſt; and many 
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ord, times they flower in Auguft ; ſo that 
gt if they are then tranſplanted, it will 
dal. ſpoil their flowering. This Plant 


will. grow in any Soil or Situation; 
but it will thrive beſt in a freſh light 
dry Soil, and in an open Situation; 


y. 7, e. not under the Dripping of 
Zora, Trees, nor too near to Walls. It 
Flor, 35 commonly called, by the Gar- 
an) deners, the yellow Autumnal Nar- 


ciſſus, Sc. and is uſually ſold by 
them with Colchicums, for autum- 


* 
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nal Ornaments to Gardens for 
which Purpoſe this is a pretty Plant, 
as it will frequently keep flowering 


from the Middle of September to 


the Middle of November, provided 
the Froſt is not ſo ſevere as to de- 
ſtroy the Flowers: for altho' there 


is but one Flower in each Cover, 


yet there is a Succeſſion of Flowers 
from the ſame Root, eſpecially when 
they are ſuffered to remain three or 


four Vears unremoved. The Flowers 
ſeldom riſe above three or four 
Inches high; ſo are proper Orna- 


ments for ſuch Borders as are plant- 
ed with Cyclamens, Saffron, Col- 
chicums, and ſuch low autumnal 
Flowers. 

The tenth Sort is more rare in 
England than any of the other; but 
it is as hardy as the firſt Sort, and 
may be planted in the open Borders, 
and treated in the ſame manner as 
the firſt, excepting that this will not 
loſe its Leaves ſo ſoon ; ſo: ſhould 
not be taken out of the Ground to 
tranſplant, till the End of Juh, or 
Beginning of Augu/f. This Sort 


flowers in April, or the Beginning 


of May; but is not of long Du- 
ration. | , 
The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
Virginia and Carolina, in which 
Countries it grows very plentifully 
in the Fields and Woods, where it 
makes a beautiful Appearance when 
it is in Flower, which is in the 
Spring The Flowers of this Sort 
are produced ſingle, and at their firſt 
Appearance have a fine Carnation- 
colour on their Outſide; but this 
fades away to a pale, or almoſt 
white, before the Flowers decay. 
This Plant is ſo hardy, as to thrive 
in the open Air in England, pro- 
vided the Roots are planted in a 
warm Situation, and on a dry Soil: 
it may be propagated by Off-ſets- 
from the Roots, which they put out 


pretty 
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: pretty plentifully, eſpecially if they 


are not tranſplanted oftener than 
once in three Vears. The Flowers of 
this Sort are almoſt as large as thoſe 
of the ſmall Orange-lily, but do not 
grow above fix or eight Inches high; 
they appear the Latter-end of May, 
or Beginning of June, and ſome- 
times in Auguſf. | | 
_ The third Sort, which is com- 
monly call'd Jacobæa Lily, is now 
become pretty common in the cu- 
rious Gardens in England, the Roots 
ſending forth plenty of Off. ſets, 
eſpecially when they are kept in a 
moderate Warmth in Winter: for 
the Roots of this kind will live in a 
good Green -houſe, or may be pre- 
ſerved thro' the Winter under a 
common Hot-bed-frame; but then 
they will not flower ſo often, nor 
ſend out ſo many Off-ſets, as when 
they are.placed in a moderate Stove 
in Winter. 
its Flowers two or three times in a 
Year, and is not regular to any 
Seaſon ; but from March to the 
Beginning of September the Flowers 
will be produced when the Roots 
are in Vigour. The Stems of theſe 
Flowers are produced from the Sides 
of the Bulbs ; ſo that after the Flowers 
produced on one Side are decayed, 
there 1s another Stalk ariſes from 
the other Side of the Bulb ; but there 
are rarely more than two Flowers 
roduced on the ſame Stalk. Theſe 
lowers are large, and of a very 
deep Red; the under Petals (or 
Flower-leaves) are very large; and 
the whole Flower ſtands nodding on 
one Side of the Stalk, making a 
beautiful Appearance. This ſhould 
be called the Mexican Lily, rather 
than the other, ſo named by the 
Gardeners; this being a Native 
of Mexico, whereas the other is 
common to all the Iſlands in the 
 WH'eſt-Tudies, bart 


and if they are kept in a moderate 


The fixth Sort, which is com. 


is increaſed by Off- ſets, as the others 
This Sort will produce 
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It is propagated by Off- ſets, which 
may be taken off every Vear: the 


beſt time to ſhift and part theſe Roos 


is in Auguſt, that they may take 
good Root before Winter: in doing 


of this, there ſhoald be care taken 


not to break off the Fibres from 
their Roots, They ſhould be planted 
in Pots of a middling Size, fill 
with light Kitchen - garden Earth; 
Degree of Warmth, they will pro. 
duce their Flowers in plenty, and 
the Roots will make great Increaſe. 


monly called the Mexican Lily, i; 


not quite ſo hardy as the former 
Sort, ſo muſt be placed in a warm 
Stove ; and if the Pots are plunged 


into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
the Roots will thrive better, and the 
Flowers will be ſtrong. This Sort 


of this Tribe; and it flowers uſually 
the Beginning of Spring, when it 
makes a fine Appearance in the 
Stove: it is known in the Weſt 
Indies by the Name of Red Lily. 

The eighth Sort is alfo- tender, 
and muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as the ſixth: this is more 
common in the Gardens in Holland 


than in this Country; and as it is a 


Plant which increaſes but ſlowly, 
will not be very common here. 
This flowers uſually in June and 
July; but the Flowers are not of 
long Duration. e | 
The ſeventh and ninth Sorts are 
more hardy, and may be treated in 


the ſame manner as the Jacobæa 


Lily: theſe will 'increaſe pretty faſt 
by Off. ſets, when they are properly 
managed. Theſe Sorts uſually flower 
in Winter, if they are placed in a mo- 
derate Stove; and as at that Seaſon 
there are few Flowers in the open 
Air, ſo theſe are more valuable on 
that account. 


All 
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All theſe bulbous-rooted Flowers 
delight in a looſe ſandy Earth, mix d 
Vith good Kitchen-garden Mould; 


ould be but little Water given them 
alt thoſe times when their Leaves de- 
= cy, and the Roots are not in a 
= growing State; for much Moiſture 


t that time will often cauſe them 


to rot: but when they are growing, 
and putting out their Flower-ſtems, 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, but not given in too 
great Quantities. at a time. The 


boss hould conſtantly, be kept in 
me Stove; but in Summer they 
mould have as much free Air as poſ- 
ble: for altho' ſome of theſe Sorts 


may be kept abroad in Summer, 
Ver thoſe do not thrive ſo well, nor 
Ss fower ſo conſtantly, as thoſe which 
are treated in the manner here de- 
ſcribed. - 


8 Belladonna Lily, was brought to Eng- 
and from Portugal, where the Gar- 
dens abound with theſe Flowers; 


WS cially in ſuch Countries where they 
live in the open Air. The Gardens 
in Tah have alſo great Quantities 
of theſe Flowers, eſpecially about 
Florence; where, at the Seaſon of 


Rooms: the Italians call it Nar- 
ciſſus Belladonna. This Plant thrives 
ſo well in /taly, as to need no other 
Culture than the common Lily; 
and altho' it does not flower until 
duguſt, yet it commonly produces 
gaod Seeds in that Country, from 
| which they propagate them in great 
plenty; but with us they require to 
be planted in Pots fill'd with light 
| ireſh Earth, and in Winter they muſt 
be ſhelter'd, to prevent their Leaves 
from being deſtroy'd by the Froſt, 
which, if it does not quite kill their 


the Culture of them there 


The fifth Sort, which is called the 


| - | for the Roots increaſe very faſt, eſpe- 


W their flowering, they are commonly 
WE {old in the Markets to adorn their 
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Roots, will ſo weaken them, as that 
they will not recover Strength to 
flower in ſeveral Years after, tho? 
you ſhould attend them with ever ſo 
much Care. This Plant produces 


its Flowers .in September, and the 


green Leaves come up ſoon after, 
and abide all the Winter and Spring 
until May, at which time they decay, 
ſoon after which the Roots ſhould 
be tranſplanted ; for if they are let 
ſtand till Jus), they will have ſet 
forth new Fibres, when it will greatly 
injure the Roots, if they are diſ- 
turb'd. If ſome of theſe Roots 
are planted in a warm Border, cloſe 
to a South Wall, and on a dry Soil, 
they will thrive very well, eſpecially 


if they are covered in ſevere Froſt ; 


and theſe Roots will flower much 
ſtronger than thoſe which are kept 
in Pots, and will multiply faſter. 
The fourth Sort is ſuppoſed to 
come originally from Japan; but 
has been many Years cultivated in 
the Gardens of Guernſey and Fer/ey;z . 
in both which Places they ſeem to 
thrive as well as if it was their-na- 
tive Country; and from thoſe Iſlands 
their Roots are fent annually to the 


Curious in moſt Parts of Europe, 


and are commonly called Guernſey 


Lilies. The Roots of this Plant are 


generally brought over in Jaꝶ and 
Auguſt ; but the ſooner they are 


taken out of the Ground after their 


Leaves decay, they are the better: 
for altho* the Roots which are taken 
up when their Flower-ſtems begin 
to appear, will flower, yet their 
Flowers will not be ſo large, nor 
will their Roots be near ſo good 
after, as thoſe which were removed 
before they had ſent out freſh 
Fibres... . | 

When theſe Roots come over, 
they ſhould be planted in Pots fl d* 
with freſh light ſandy Earth, mix'd 
with a little very rotten Dung, and 

| | plac'd 
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lac'd in a warm Situation, .obſery- 


mg now-and-then to refreſh the 
Earth with Water: but by no means 
let them have too much Wet, which 
would rot their Roots, eſpecially be- 
fore they come up. About the Mid- 
dle or End of Auguſt, ſuch of the 
Roots as are ſtrong enough to 
flower, will begin to ſhew the Bud 
of their Flower-item {which is com- 
monly of a red Colour); therefore 
you ſhould remove theſe Pots into 
a Situation where they may have the 
fall Benefit of the Sun, and may be 
melter'd from ftrong Winds: but by 
no means place them too near a 
Wall, nor under Glaſſes, which 
would draw them up weak, and 
render them leſs beautiful. At this 
Seaſon they ſhould be gently refreth'd 
with Water, if the Weather be warm 
and dry; but if it ſhould prove very 
wet, they ſhould be fcreen'd from 
K. 
When the Flowers begin to open, 
the Pots ſhould be remov'd under 
Shelter, to prevent the Flowers from 
being injur'd by too much Wet : 
but they muſt not be kept too cloſe, 
nor placed in a Situation too warm, 
which would occaſion their Colour 
to be leſs lively, and haſten their 
Decay. The Flowers of this Plant 
will continue in Beauty (if rightly 
manag'd) a full Month; and tho? 
they have no Scent, yet, for the 
Richneſs of their Colour, they are 
juſtly eſteemed in the firſt Rank of 
the flowery Race. 

After the Flowers are decay'd, the 
green Leaves will begin to ſhoot 
forth in Length, and, if ſhelter'd 
from ſevere Cold,will continue grow- 
ing all the Winter ; but they muſt 
have as much free Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather, and be cover'd only 
In great Rains or Froſts; for which 
Purpoſe, a common Hot-bed-frame 
z the propereſt Shelter for them; 


under which if they are placed, the 


every Day in dry open Weather, 


and have a pale weak AſpeQ, where. 


the Beginning of Jah, and planted 
into freſh Earth; but they ſhould 


in three Years time, will produce 


tivating theſe Roots: their uſual 
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Glaſſes may be taken off conſtantly 


which will encourage the Leaves to 
grow ftrong and broad; whereas, 


when they are placed in a Green 


houſe, or not expoſed to the open 
Air, they will grow long and ſlender, 


by the Roots will become weak, {9 


that it ſeldom happens that they pro- - 


duce Flowers under ſuch Manage. 
ment. 
Theſe Roots ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed every fourth or fifth Year to- 
ward the Latter-end of June, or 


not be oftener removed ; for that 
would retard their flowering. The 
Off-ſets ſhould alſo be taken off 


and planted into ſeveral Pots, which, 


Flowers; ſo that. after a Perſon i; 


once ſtock'd with theſe Roots, they i 


may. increaſe them, fo as to havea 
Supply of blowing Roots, without 
being at the Trouble or Expence of 
ſending to Guernſey every Year for 
freſh Roots; and the Roots pre- 
ſerved here will lower ſtronger than 
thoſe which are uſually brought from 
thence : for the Inhabitants of thoſe 
Iſlands are not very curious in cul- 


Method is to plant them at a great 
Diſtance in a Bed of common Earth, 
where they let them remain for many 
Vears: in which time they produce 
ſuch a Number of Off, ſets, that 
many times one ſingle Cluſter has 
contain'd above an hundred Roots; 
by which means, thoſe which grow 
on the Inſide are ſo much compreſſed 
by the outer Roots, that they are 
perfectly flatted ; and from the Num- 
ber of Roots they are all render'd 
weak, and ſo unfit to produce ſuch 
large Stems of Flowers, as thoſe 

which 


— 
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V Mich have grown ſingle, and are of 
MN. ſpherical Figure. 

=_ AMBROSIA. | 

5 The Characters are; 

, hath Male floſculocus Flowers, 
ao hich are produced on ſeparate Parts 
of the ſame Plant from the Fruit, 
% ave no viſible Petals: the, Fruit, 
= ch ſucceeds the Female Flowers, 
„ ſoped like a Club, and is prickly, 
- | containing one oblong Seed in each. 

: The Species are; | | 
1. AMBROSIA maritima. C. B. 
The maritime, or Sea-ambroſia. 
2. AuBROSLIA maritima, arte- 
5 miſiæ foliis inodoris, elatior. H. L. 
Taller unſavoury Sea-ambroſia. 

3. AMBROSIA Canadenfis altiſſima 
hirjuta, platani folio. Tourn. The 
WE talleſt Canada Ambroſia, with rough 
Plane tree leaves. 55 

0 The firſt of theſe Sorts may be 
WS ſown early in the Spring, in a Bor- 
ber under a warm Wall or Pale, 
W where it will come up very well ; 
and when the Plants are ſtrong enough 
W to remove, they may be planted into 
W the like warm Borders, where they 
will flower, and perfect their Seeds 
in Autumn; but if they have not a 
good Poſition, they ſeldom produce 
good Seeds in this Country. 

The ſecond Sort is very common 
in the Weft-Indies, where it grows 
asa Weed, and is ſeldom regarded 
by the Inhabitants ; but in Europe it 
is Preſerved in the Gardens of the 
curious for Variety. 'This Plant fre- 
quently comes up in the Earth which 
is brought over from Barbados, and 


are brought forward in the Spring, 
mx will perfect their Seeds very 
well. 

The Seeds of this Plant ſhould 
be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in 
March; and when the Plants are 
come up two Inches high, they muſt 
be tranſplanted into another mode- 


the other Iſlands; and if the Plants 
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rate Hot-bed, allowing each Plant 
three or four Inches ſquare; ob- 
ſerving to water them pretty well, 
and ſhade them until they have taken 
new Root. When the Plants are 
grown pretty ſtrong, they muſt be 
taken up with Balls of Earth to 
their Roots, and planted in large 
Pots fill'd with rich Earth; and if 
they are plac'd on a very moderate 
Hot - bed until they are well rooted, 
it will greatly forward their flower- 
ing. Toward the Latter- end of 
May they ſhould be plac'd abroad 
with other hardy annual Plants, 
among which they will make a Va- 
riety. | „ 
The third Sort is a Native of 
North-America, where it is a very 
common Weed. This often grow 
eight or ten Feet high; and if it is 
planted in a rich moiſt Soil, or is 
often watered, it will grow much 
higher, and ſpread out into many 
Branches. The Seeds of this Plant, 
when ſown in the Spring, ſeldom 
come up the firſt Year, but fre- 
quently remain in the Ground until 
the following Spring ; ſo that when 
the Plants do not come up, the 
Ground muſt not be diſturb'd till 
after the Spring following, to wait 
for the Plants coming up. When 
the Plants come up, ſome of them 
may be tranſplanted into a moiſt rich 
Soil, allowing them at leaſt four or 
five Feet room every Way, and they 
ſhould be ſhaded until they have 
taken new Root ; and if they are 
frequently watered in dry Weather, 
they will grow to a large Size; 
but their Branches muſt be ſupport- 
ed by Stakes, otherwiſe they are 
very ſubject to break with ſtrong 
Winds. The Flowers of this Plant 
are not more conſpicuous than thoſe 
of the Hemp, to which this is near 
a-kin; therefore is only preſerved 
by ſuch Perſons as are curious in 
Botany, 
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Botany, for the fake of Variety. 


Tf the Seeds of this Sort are ſuf- 
fered to ſcatter, the Plants will come 
up the following Spring, provided 


the Ground is not diſturbed ; and 


if the Seeds are ſown in Autumn, 
the Plants, will come up the follow- 
ing Spring. i 
AMMI, Biſhops-weed. 
The Characters are ; 
This is an umbelliferous Plant, 
evith ſmall ſtriated Seeds: the Petals 
of the Flower are unequal, and ſpaped 
like an Heart, | 
The Sprczes are; 
I. AMMI majus. 
greater Biſhops weed. | 
2. Auul majus, foliis plurimum 
inciſis, & nonnihil criſpis. C. B. 


The greater Biſhops- weed, with fine 


cut Leaves. 
3. Ammi perenne. M. Um. Per- 
ennial Biſhops- weed. 


The Seeds of the firſt and ſecond 


Kinds ſhould be ſown in an open 
Situation early in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are young, they 
may be prick'd out into Beds of a 
ſandy Soil, at about fix Inches Di- 
ſtance from each other, obſerving 
to water them until they have taken 
freſh Root; after which time they 


will require no more Care, but to 


keep them clear from Weeds ; and, 
if the Seaſon prove good, they will 
ripen their Seeds in Autumn : or 
they may be ſown thin on a large 


Bed; and when the Plants are come 


up, where they are too thick, they 
may be hoed out, as is practiſed for 
Carrots, Onions, &c. 

The Seeds of the firft Sort are 
uſed in Medicine : the ſecond is a 
Variety of the firft, which 1s ac- 


cidental from the ſame Seeds: the 


third is an abiding Plant, which mul- 
tiplies very faſt by its Root, which 
is very apt to ſpread far under- 
ground, for which Reaſon it ſhould 


C. . The 
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never be planted in a good Garden. 
Theſe are all Varieties fitter for x 
Botanic or Phyſic-garden, than for 


Gardens of Pleaſure. 
AMOMUM PLINII. Vide So. 


lanum. "rw 
AMORIS POMUM. Vide Ly. 
coperſicon. | "INE 
AMYGDALUS, The Almond. 
tree. | 
The Characters are; | 
It hath Leaves and Flowers wery 


like thoſe of the Peach-tree ; but th, | 3 


Fruit is longer, and more compreſſed: 


the outer green Coat is thinner ani 
drier when ripe, and the Shell ii 
not ſo rugged. 


'The Speczes are; 
1. Amycpalus ſativa, frufu 
majere. C. B. P. The common 
large Almond. 


2. AMYGDALUS. dulcis, putamin 
_ molliori, C. B. P. The ſweet Al- 


mond, with tender Shells. 

3. AMycpaLus amgra. C. B. P. 
The bitter Almond. 

4. Au vopALus ſativa, fore allo. 
The white-flowering Almond. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts 
are chiefly cultivated in Exgland for 
the Beauty of their Flowers, which 
are produced early in the Spring, 
when few other things appear; 
which renders them worthy of a 
Place in the beſt Gardens, where 
being intermixed with other flower- 
ing Trees, either in Wilderneſs 
quarters, or in Walks, they make 
a very fine Appearance.  _ 

They are propagated by inocu- 
lating a Bud of theſe Trees into 2 


Plum, Almond, or Peach-ftock, in 


the Month of July (the Manner of 
this Operation ſec under the Article 
of Tnoculation). The next Spring, 
when the Buds ſhoot, you may train 


them up either for Standards, or 
ſuffer them to grow for half Stand- 
ards (according to your own Fancy); 


tho 
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tho! the uſual Method, is to bud 


to the Height the Stems are 
wages to be; and the ſecond Year, 
after budding, they may be removed 
to the Places where they are to re- 
The beſt Seaſon for tranſ- 
planting theſe Trees (if for dry 
Ground) is in October, as ſoon as 


2 the Leaves begin to decay; but for 
a2 vet Soil, February is much pre- 
WE +-r2ble; and obſerve always to bud 


upon plum- ſtocks, for wet Ground; 
and Almonds or Peaches, for dry. 

The Almond with white Flowers 
is a greater Curioſity than either of 


ne former; and, being intermix'd 
WS with the other Sorts, and a few of 


the Cherry-plum-trees, which flower 


- all together, adds very much to the 


Beauty of theſe Plantations: this 
Sort with white Flowers is more 


= dificult to increaſe than either of 
WE the former, and will not take upon 


a Plum-ſtock, but muſt be either 
budded on a Peach or Almond. 
The Sort with large Fruit pro- 
duces almoſt every Vear large Quan- 
tities with us in England, which, if 
eaten before they are too dry, are 
little inferior to thoſe we receive 
from abroad; but if kept too long, 


bey are very apt to ſhrivel up, and 
Wy loſe their Plumpneſs ; but in other 
Wy reſpects are very good. 


The Jordan Almonds, which are 
annually brought to England, ſeem 
to be the ſame with the white-flower- 
ing, by ſome Plants which I have 
raiſed from the Nuts, which retain 
the fame Appearance in Leaf and 
Shoot, as thoſe with white Flowers ; 
but they have not as yet flowered 
with me, altho' the Trees are grown 
to a large Size. Z 

The bitter and ſweet Almonds are 
only Varieties, which will come 


from the ſame Seeds - but there is 


2 manifeſt Difference between theſe 
and the white-flowering Sort, both 


» 9 As * 9 n r ; e 
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in Leaf and Shoot, ſo as to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed thereby at all Seaſons: 
yet by later Botaniſts they are made 


but one Species. 


The white Sort, coming out ear- 
lier in the Spring than the other, is 
in greater Danger of ſuffering from 
the Froſt in the Spring, whereby few 
Fruit are ever ſeen upon the Trees 


in this Country. | 


ANACAMPSEROS, Telephium, 
or Rhodia Radix; in Engliſh, Or- 
pine, Live-ever, or Roſe-root. 

The Characters are; © 

Il bath a perennial Root : the 
Leapes, Stalks, Floxvers, and Fruit, 
are like thoſe of the Houſe-leek ; but 
the Leawes of” this Plant do not grow 
in a circumſcribed Order, as thoſe of 
the Houſe-leek 3 but the Plant arijes 
evith a Stalk, upon which the Leaves © 
are plac'd on every Side: the Flowers 
grow in Umbels, upon the Tops of 


tre Stalls. - 


The Species are; 

1. ANACAMPSEROS, wulgo Faba 
craſſa. F. B. 3. 6814 Common Or- 
pane.” | "I 

2. ANACAMPSEROS purpurea. 
J. B. 3. 682. Purple Orpine.” 

3. ANACAMPSEROS Maxima. 
FJ. B. 3. 682. Greateſt Orpine. 

4. ANACAMPSEROS Luſttamca 
hamatodes maxima. Journ. The 
greateſt red Portugal Orpine. 

5. ANACAMPSEROS radice roſam 
ſpirante, major. Tourn. 204. Greater 
Roſe-root. | ” 
6. ANaCAMPSEROS radice roſam 
ſpirante, minor. Tourn, 264, Leſſe 
Roſe-root. FD / 

7. ANACAMPSEROS Vis elegan- 
ter uariegatis. Orpine with ſtriped 


Leaves. 


8. ANACAMPSEROS inor, rotun- 
diore folio, ſemper - virens. F. B. 
Small ever-green Orpine, with a 
rounder Leaf. 


9. Ax a- 


AN 


. ANACAMPSEROS minor, lon- 
giore folio, ſemper - wirens, Journ. 


Small ever-green Orpine, with a 


longer Leaf. 
10. ANACAMPSEROS portulacæ 


folio, Tourn. Orpine with a Pur- 
ſlane⸗ leaf. 


11. ANACAMPSEROS fore . 


raſcente, foliis rarioribus. Tourn. Or- 


pine with a purpliſh Flower, and 


thin-ſet Leaves. 


12. Ax AcAurskROS Orientalis, 


portulace folio. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern 
Orpine, with a Purſlane-leaf. 

13. ANACAMPSEROS Orientalis, 
Folio ſubrotundo minori eleganter cre- 


nato. Tourn. Cor. Eäſtern Orpine, 


with a ſmall roundiſh Leaf, knely 
notched. 


14. ANACAMPSEROS fore albo, 
fupina. Tarn. Low Orpine, with 
a white Flower. 


The firſt Sort grows wild in many 


Parts of England; which is the Sort 


ſometimes uſed in Medicine, and 
which was ſome Years ſince in great 
Eſteem to form green Chimney-pieces 
for the Summer-ſeaſon, which ſome 
People were very dextrous in make- 
ing, -by framing a Parcel of Laths 
together of the juſt Dimenſions of 
the Place where it was to ſtand ; 

and then faſtening this Plant to the 
ſeveral Parts of it, ſo as to cover 
the Whole with Green: and altho' 


tings of the Plant, yet by giving 
the Whole a gentle Watering once 
a Week, the Plant would not only 
live, but ſhoot in Length, and con- 
tinue freſh for two Months, and 
appear very handſome. 

The other Sorts are ſeldom pro- 
pagated but in Botanic Gardens, 
for the ſake of Variety. 'They are 
all of them very hardy Plants; but 
they muſt have a dry Soil; for they 
are ſubject to rot, if they have too 

6 


cay, or February, before they begin 


ANAGALLIS, Pimpernel. 


this was only performed with Cut- 


C. B. P. Male Pimpernel, with 


AN 


much Moiſture. They may be all 
of them propagated by Cuttings any 
time in Summer (except the fifth a 
ſixth Sorts, which are only propa. 
gated by parting of their Roots); 
as may alſo any of the other Sorts, 


The beſt time to part their Roots is 


in October, when their Shoots de- 


to ſhoot; for the fifth and ſixth Sorts 
put out their Flowers very early in 
the Spring. Theſe two Sorts do 
not grow above ſix Inches high, and 
have thick ſtrong Shoots, on the 
Top of which the Flowers are pro- 
duced in Cluſters. The Roots of 
theſe Plants ſmell like dried Roſes; 
from whence they had the Name of 
Roſe- root. 

The eighth and inch Sorts are 
ever- green: theſe put out ſlender 
Shoots about one Foot long, the up- 
per Part of which are garniſhed with 
Leaves, which are of a glaucous 
Colour. Theſe two Sorts are very 
proper Plants for Rock-work, where, 


if they are planted between the 


Stones or Shells, they will thrive 
very well, and have a very good 
Effect. Theſe may be eaſily pro- 


pagated by Slips, which may be 55 


planted any time of the Year, ex- 
cept in froſty Weather, 


The ee . 
The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, is 
ſhaped like a Wheel, and is cut into 
Several Segments : the Pointal, which 
is fixed like a Nail in the Middle of 
the Flower, afterward becomes a 
round Fruit, which, when ripe, opens 


tranſuerſly into two Parts, one of 


wwhich lies incumbent on the other, in- 


clofing many angular Seeds. 
The Species are; 


1. ANAGALLIS frheniceo Fort. 


a red Flower. 


V 
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2. ANA CGALLIS caruleo flore, 
C. B. P. Female Pimpernel, with a 
Flower. 

28 AnacaLLis floribus obſolete 
purpurbis. Park. Theat, Pimpernel 
with Flowers df a worn-out purple 
Colour. 8 Rn 
4. ANAGALLIS flore albo. C. B. P. 
impernel with a white Flower. 
. AxacALLIs tenuifolia Monelli. 
6% Narrow -leav'd Pimpernel, 
ith a blue Flower. | 

Tae firſt Sort is very common in 
1 orn - fields, and other cultivated 
Places, in moſt Parts of England. 
BST he ſecond and third Sorts are ſome- 
mes found wild in the Fields, but 
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»o/and. The fourth is a Variety 


e 1 pf the ſecond Sort, which is acci- 
rental. | 

> ES Theſe are all annual Plants, which 
h riſe from Seeds, and, if ſuffered to 


WT cmain till their Seeds ſcatter, will 

ecome Weeds in the Place; ſo that 

hey are never cultivated, except in 
 WEDotanic Gardens for Variety. The 
rt and ſecond Sorts are directed by 
hc Collige of Phyſicians for medi- 
Final Uſe. | 4 
= The fifth Sort I a very beautiful 
mall Plant, producing great Num- 
ers of fine blue Flowers, in May 
Id June this may be propagated 
Leeds, which ſhould be fown 


„ on after they are ripe ; for if they 
nt0 re kept till Spring, they do not 


ways ſucceed: theſe Plants require 


4 bich will ſometimes deſtroy them: 
ben ey are alſo propagated by Cut- 
| of 3 ings. „ 

n. ANAG YRIS, Stinking Bean- tre- 


il. | | 
| The Characters are; 


; erfly) Flower, whoſe Standard is 
rt when compared to the other Pe- 
WF: the Pointal, which riſes from 
Vo 


ere leſs common than the firſt in 


8 0 be ſheltered from extreme Cold, 


It hath a papilionaceous (or But- 


. 


the Flower-cup, afterward becomes a 


Pod ſbaped like a Kidney-bean, con- 
taining many kidney-ſhaped Seeds :- to 
abhich Notes ſhould be added, The 
Leaves grow by Threes on one com- 
mon Footflalk. N 
The Species ares 
1. AxacyRIs fetida, C. . 


Stinking Bean trefoil. 


2. ANAG TY RIS fetida Cretica, 
oblongis foliis, luteis floribus. Barr. 


Icon. Candy ſtinking Lean: trefoil, 


with oblong Leaves, and yellow 
Flowers. | | | 
The firſt Sort grows wild in the 
South of France, as alſo in Spain 
and /taly: this is a Shrub which 
uſually riſes to the Height of eight. 
or ten Feet, and produces its Flowers 
in April and May, which are of a 
bright-yellow Colour, growing in 
Spikes, ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
Laburnum the Seeds are ſeldom 
perfected in this Country, which is 
the Reaſon of its preſent Scarcity in 
England. : : 
The other Sort is a Native of 
Candy, and ſome of the Iſlands of 
the Archipelago; and at preſent is 


very rare in the Eng/i Gardens, 


This Sort hath longer Leaves than 
the former, and flowers later in chg 
Summer, ſo that it very rarely pra 


duces Seeds. 


Theſe may be both propagated by 
lay ing down-their tender Branches in 
the Spring, obſerving in dry Wea- 
ther to ſupply them with Water, 
which if duly performed, the Layers 
will have taken Root by the follow- 
ing Spring, when they ſhould be 


cut off from the old Plants, a little 


time before they begin to put out 
their Leaves, and planted in a warm 
Situation ; for if they are too much 
expoſed to cold Winds, they will be 
in Danger of being deſtroyed in an 
hard Winter. This Method of pro- 
pagating theſe Plants is, to ſupply , 
"a their 
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their Defe& in not producing ripe 
Seeds in this Country; for the Plants 
which are produced from Seeds, will 
be much handſomer, and will riſe 
to a much greater Height. 

If you propagate theſe Plants 
from Seeds, you ſhould fow them on 


a warm Border of light freſh Earth, 


toward the End of March, obſerv- 


ing always to do it in dry Weather; 


for if much Wet ſhould fall after 
the Seeds are in the Ground, they 
will rot. If the Seeds are good, 
and the Seaſon favourable, the Plants 
will appear in a Month after 'the 
Seeds are ſown ; at which time you 
ſhould carefully clear them from 
Weeds; and in very dry Weather 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed 
with Water: if theſe Rules be duly 
obſerved, the Plants will be fix or 
eight Inches high before Winter. 
While theſe Plants are young, they 
will be in much greater Danger of 
ſuffering by Froſt; therefore, if the 
Winter ſhould prove very ſevere, 
you ſhould ſhelter them with Mats 
during the Continuance of the Froſt; 
but in mild Weather they ſhould be 
expoſed to the open Air. In March 
fellowing you ſhould carefully take 
=p: theſe Plants, oblerving not to 
ore their Roots; then you muſt 
'tranſplant them into a Nurſery bed, 
paring them in Rows at a Foot 
iſtance, and the Plants at fix Inches 
Diitance in the Rows, obſerving, 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry, to 
give them Water until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they will require no other Culture, 
but ta keep them clear from Weeds, 
during the Summer-ſeaſon ; but if 
the following Winter ſhould prove 
very ſevere, it will he proper to 
ſcreen them either with Mats or 
Peas-haulm, otherwiſe they may be 
deſtroyed. In this Bed they may 
remain two Years, by which time 
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they will be fit to tranſplant into 
the Places where they are deſigned 


to remain. The beſt Seaſon to re- 
move them is in March, juit before 


they begin to ſhoot ; and obſerve not 


to injure their Roots, as alſo to 
water them, if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, until they have taken 
Root; as alſo to lay ſome Mulch on 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Roots, to prevent the Air from 
penetrating to dry their Fibre, which 
will ſave much Trouble in watering, 
The fourth Year from Seeds theſe 
Plants will begin to produce their 
Flowers, and will continue to pro- 


duce Flowers every Year after; fo 


will be very proper to intermix with 
other lowering Shrubs of the fame 


Growth. ; 


ANANAS, The Pine-apple. 
The Characters are; 

IL hath a Floewir conſiſting of ant 
Leaf, which is divided into thre 
Parts, and is funnel.ſpaped: the En- 
bryoes are produced in the Tuberdler: 
theſe afterward become a feſby Fruit 
full of Juice: the Seeds, which art 
loaged in the Tubercles, are very ſmall, 
and almoſt kidney-ſhoped. 

The Species are; 

1. Ax AN as aculeatus, fructu owalo, 
carne albida. Plum. Oval - ſhaped 
Pine apple, with a whitiſh Fleſh. 
2. Ananas aculeatus, fructu y- 
ramidato, carne aurea. Plum. Py- 
ramidal Pine apple, with a yellowiſh 
Fleſh, called the Sugar-loaf pine. 


3. Ananas folio wir ſerrate. 


Boerh. Ind. Alt. 2. 83. Pine-apple | 


with ſmooth Leaves. 

4. Aninas Iucide wirens, folio 
dix ſerrato Hort. Elth. Pine apple 
with ſhining-green Leaves, and ſcarce 
any Spines on their Edges. 

5. Ananas Hud pyramidato 
olive colore, intus aures. Pyramid 
olive-colour'd Pine-apple, with 2 
yellow Fleſh. | | 


6. Ananas 
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6. ANANAS aculeatus, fructu py- 
ramidato ex viridi flaveſcente, The 
green Pine - apple. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties 


ef this Fruit, ſome of which may 
have been obtained from Seeds; 
and J doubt not but if the Seeds 
were ſown frequently, in the Coun- 
tries where they are in Plenty, there 
may be as great Variety of theſe 
Fruit, as there are of Apples or 
Pears in Europe. And this I have 
found true by ſome Trials which I 
have made by ſowing of the Seeds, 
which have always produced a Va- 


the ſame Fruit. 

This Fruit (which is juſtly eſteem- 
ed for the Richneſs of its Flavour, 
as it ſurpaſſes all the known Fruits 
in the World) is produced from an 
herbace us Plant, which hath Leaves 
ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the 
Aloe; and are, for the moſt part, 


oh thinner, and not ſo juicy as the 
uit Aloe: the Fruit reſembles the Cones 
ae of the Pine-tree, from whence it is 
ll, :uppoſed to have its Name. 
Where this Plant is a Native, I 
fe believe it is hard to determine; 
3 


but it is probably an indigenou: Plant 
in Africa, where, I have been in- 
formed, they grow in uncultivated 
Places in great Plenty. They have 
been long cultivated in the hotteſt 
Ilands of the Weft- Indies, where 
they are in great Plenty, and ex- 
traordinary Goodneſs; but it hath 
been very lately that it was intro- 
duced into the European Gardens, ſo 
as to produce Fruit: the firſt Per- 
lon who ſucceeded in this Affa r, 
Wis Monfieur Le Cour, of Leyden in 
Holland, wno, after a great many 
Trials, with little or no Succceſs, 
did, at length, hit upon a proper 
Degree of Heat and Management, 
lo as to produce Fruit equally as 


riety of Sorts from the Seeds of 


ſawed on their Edges ; but are much 
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good (tho* not fo large) as thoſe 
which are produced. in the Wef- 
Indies, as hath been often affirmed 
by Perſons who have lived many 
Years there: and it is to this worthy 
Cultivator of Gardening, who did 
not ſpare any Pains or Expence to 
accompliſh it, that all the Lovers 
thereof are obliged, for introducing 
this King of Fruits among them: 
and it was from him that our Gar- 
dens in England were firſt ſupplied; 
tho' we have ſince had large Quan- 
tities brought irom America. I can't 
here avoid taking notice of a com- 
mon Error which prevails amongſt 


many People, which is, that the 


Plants brought from America are not 
ſo good as thoſe which came from 
M. Le Cour: but it is a great Miſ- 
take; for were the People who ſend 
over theſe Plants from. America 
careful to ſend the bett Kinds, there 


would be found many better Kinds 


than thoſe culiivated by M. Z- Cur, 
who had his from thence at firſt, as 
his Gardener aſſured me; and I 
have ſeen as good Fruit produced 
from American Plants, as any I have 
yet ſeen, and ſome much larger than 
any I ſaw in M. Le Cour Garden. 

The firſt Sort is the moſt common 
in Europe; but the ſecond Sort is 
much preferable to it, the Fruit of 
this being larger, and much better 
flavour'd: the Juice of this Sort is 
not ſo aſtringent as is that of the 
firſt, ſo that this Fruit may be eaten 
in greater Quantity, with leſs Dan- 


ger. This Sort generally produces 


ſix or ſeven Suckers, immediately 


under the Fruit, whereby it may 


be increaſed much faſter than the 
common Sort ; ſo that in a few Vears 
it may be the moſt common Sort in 
England. | 
The third Sort is preſerved by 
ſome curious Perſons, for the ſake 
of Variety; but the Fruit is not 
F's worth 
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worth any thing. The fixth Sort 
is at preſent the moſt rare in Europe, 
there being very few of the Plants 
at preſent : this is eſteemed the beſt 
Sort yet known, by ſome of the 
moſt curious Perſons in America, 
who have thrown out all the other 
Sorts from their Gardens, and cul- 


tivate only this Kind. The Plants 


of this Sort may be procured from 
Barbados and Montſerrat, in both 
which Places it 1s cultivated. 

The Sort with very ſmooth graſs- 
green Leaves, was raiſed from Seeds 
taken out of a rotten Fruit, which 
came from the Vet- Indies to the 
late Henry lleathcote, Eſq; from whom 
I received one Plant, which hath 
produced large Fruit: this, I am 
told, is what the People of America 
call the King- pine. I have fince 
raiſed ſome Plants of this Kind from 
Seeds, which were brought me from 


8 


| Jamaica. © 


Theſe Plants are propagated by 


planting the Crowns which grow 
on the Fruit, or the Suckers which 
are produced either from the Plants, 
or under the Fruit; either of which 
J have found to be equally good; 
altho' by ſome Perſons the Crown 
is thought preferable to the Suckers, 
as {ſuppoſing it will produce Fruit 
ſooner than the Suckers, which is 
certainly a Miftake ; for by con- 
ſtant Experience I find the Suckers 
(if equally ſtrong) will fruit as ſoon, 


and produce as large Fruit, as the 


| - __ ſhould he ;nixed fix or eight Months 
The Suckers .and Crowns muſt 


Crowns. | 


be laid to dry in a warm Place, for 
four or five Days, or more (accord- 
ing to the Moiſture of the Part which 
adher'd to the od Plant or Fruit) 
for if they are immediately planted, 
they will rot. The certain Rule of 
Judging when they are fit to plant, 
1s by obſerving if the Bottom is 


healed over, and become hard; for 


broken. 
taken from the Fruit, or the Suckers 
from old Plants, they ſhould be im. 
_mediately diveſted of their Bottom. 
leaves, ſo high as to allow Depth 
for their planting ; ſo that they may 


fine. You ſhould always avoid mi- 
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if the Suckers are drawn off carefully 
from the old Plants, they will have 


an hard Skin over the lower Part; 
ſo need not lie ſo long as thoſe 
which by Accident may have been 
But whenever a Crown is 


be thoroughly dry and healed in 
every Part, leſt, when they receive 


Heat and Moiſture, they ſhould pe- 


riſh, which often happens when this 
Method is not purſued. If theſe 
Suckers or Crowns are taken of 
late in Autumn, or during the Win- 
ter, or early in the Spring, they 
ſhould be laid. in a dry Place in the 
Stove, for a Fortnight or three Weeks 
before they are planted ; but in the 
Summer-ſeaſon they will be fit far 
planting in three or four Days. 
As to the Earth in which theſe 
ſhould be planted-; if you havea 
rich good Kitchen-garden Mould, 
not too heavy, ſo as to detain the 
Moiſture too long, nor over-light 
and ſandy, it will be very proper 
for them without any Mixture : but 
where this is wanting, you ſhould 
procure ſome freſh. Earth from a 
good Paſtire; which ſhould be 
mixed wich about a third Part of 
rotten Neats-dung, or the Dung df 
an old Melon or Cucumber bed, 
which is well conſumed. Theſe 


at leaſt beforc they are uſed ; but i 
it be a Year, it will be the better; 


and ſhould be often turned, that 


their Parts may be the better united, 
as alſo the Clods well broken. Tis 
Earth ſhouid not be ſcreened very fins; 
for if you only clear it of the great 
Stones, it will be better ſor the 
Plants than when it is made t00 


ing 
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ing any Sand with. the Earth, unleſs 


it be extremely ſtiff; and then it 


will be neceſſary to have it mixed 
at leaſt ſix Months, or a Year, before 


itis uſed; and it muſt be frequently 
turned, that the Sand may be in- 
corporated in the Earth, ſo as to 


divide its Parts: but you mould not 
put more than a ſixth Part of Sand; 
for too much Sand is very injurious 


to theſe Plants. | | 

In the Summer-ſeaſon, when the 
Weather is warm, theſe Plants muſt 
be frequently watered ; but you 


ſhould not give them large Quan- 
tities at a time: you muſt alſo. 
| be very careful, that the Moiſture 
is not detained in the Pots, by the 
Holes being ſtopp'd ; for that will 
ſoon deſtroy the Plants. If the Sea- 
ſon is warm, they ſhould be watered 


every other Day; but in a cool 


Seaſon, twice a Week will be often 


enough: and during the Summer- 


ſeaſon, you ſhould once a Week 
water them gently all over their 
Leaves; Which will waſh the Filth 


from off them, and thereby greatly 
promote the Growth of the Plants, 


There are ſome Perſons who fre- 
quently ſhift theſe Plants from Pot 
to Pot: but this is by no means to 


be practiſed by thoſe who propoſe 
to have large well-flavour'd Fruit; 


for unleſs the Pots be filled with 
the Roots, by the time the Plants 


begin to ſhew their Fruit, they com- 
monly produce {mall Fruit, which 
have generally large Crowns on 
them : ſo that the Plants will not 
require to be new-potted oftener 
than twice in a Seaſon : the firſt time 
ſhould be about the End of April, 


when the Suckers and Crowns of 


the former Year's Fruit (which re- 
mained all the Winter in thoſe Pots 
in which they were firſt planted) 
ſhould be ſhifted, into larger Pots; 
i. e. thoſe which were in Halfpeny 
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or. 'Fhree-farthing Pots, ſhauld- be. 
put into, Peny, or, at moſt, 'Three- 
halfpeny Pots, according to the Size 
of the Plants; for you muſt be very 
careful not to over- pot them, no- 
thing being more prejudicial to theſe 
Plants. The ſecond time for ſhift- 
ing of them is, toward the Latter- 
end of Auguſt, or the Beginning of 
September, when you ſhould ſhift 
thoſe Plants which are of a pro- 
per Size for fruiting the following 
Spring, into Two-peny Pots, which 
are full large enough for any of 
theſe Plants. At each of theſe times 
of ſhifting the Plants, the Bark-bed 
ſhould be ſtirred up, and ſome new 


Bark added, to raiſe the Bed yp to 


the Height it was at firſt made; 


and when the Pots are plunged again 


into the Bark-bed, the Plants ſhould 


be watered gently all over their 


Leaves, to waſh off the Filth, and 
to ſettle the Earth to the Roots of 
the Plants. Tf the Bark-bed be well- 
ſtirred, and a Quantity of good freſly 


Bark added to the Bed, at this latter 


ſhifting, it will be of great Ser- 


vice to the Plants; and they may, 


remain, in the Tan until the Begin- 
ning of November, or ſometimes. 
later, according to the Mildneſs of 
the Seaſon; and will not require 
any Fire before that time. During 


the Winter-ſeaſon theſe Plants will 


not require to be watered oftener. 


han every third or fourth Day, ac- 


cording as you find the Earth in the 
Pots to dry: nor ſhould you give 
them too much at each time; for it 


is much better to give them a little 


Water often, than to over-water 
them, eſpecially at that Seaſon. 
Lou muſt obſerve never to ſhift 
thoſe Plants which ſhew their Fruit, 
into other Pots; for if they are re- 
moved after the Fruit appears, it 
will ſtop the Growth, and thereby 
cauſe the Fruit to be ſmaller, and re- 
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tard its ripening ; ſo that many 


times it will be O&ober or Nowem- 
ber before the Fruit is ripe : there- 


- fore you ſhould be very careful to 


keep the Plants in a vigorous grow- 
ing State, from the firſt Appearance 
of the Frait, becauſe upon this de- 
3 the Goodneſ: and Size of the 

ruit; for if they receive a Check 
after this, the Fruit is generally 
ſmall, and ill-taſted. 

When you have cut off the Fruit 
from the Plants, whoſe Kind you are 
defirous to propagate, you ſhould 
trim the Leaves, and plunge the Pots 
into a moderate Hot bed; ob{crving 
to refreſh them frequently with Wa- 
ter, which will cauſe tnem to put 
out Suckers in Plenty; ſo that a Per- 
ſon may be ſoon ſupplied with Plants 
enough of any of the K.nds, who 
will but obſerve to keep the Plants 
in Health. 


There is not any thing which can 


happen to theſe Plants, of a more 
dangerous Nature, than to have 
them attacked by ſmall white In- 
ſe&s, which appear at firſt like a 
white Mildew, but ſoon after have 
the Appearance of Lice : theſe at- 


tack both Root and Leaves at the 


fame time; and, if they are not ſoon 
deſtroy ed, will ſpread over a whole 
Stove in a ſhort time; and in a few 
Weeks will intirely ſtop the Growth 
of the Plants, by ſuckjng out the nu- 
tritious Juice, ſo that the Leaves 
will appear yellow and fickly, and 
have generally a great Number of 
yellow tranſparent Spots all over 
them. Theſe Inſects, after they are 
fully grown, appear like Bugs; and 
adhere ſo cloſely to the Leaves, as 
not to be eaſily waſhed off, and ſeem 
as if they had no Life in them. They 
were originally brought from Ame- 

rica upon the Plants which were im- 
ported from thence, and 1 believe 
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they are the ſame Inſects which have 
deſiroyed the Sugar canes of late 
Years in ſome of the Leeward 
Nands. Since they have been in 
England, they have ſpread greatly in 
ſuch Stoves, where there has not 


been more than ordinary Care taken 


to deſtroy them. They have allo at- 
tacked the Orange trees in man 
Gardens near London, and have done 


them incredible Damage: ; but I do 


not find they will endure the Cold 
ef our Climate in Winter, ſo that 
they are never found on ſuch Plants 
as live in th: open Air. The only 
Method I have yet been able to dif- 
cover for de ſtroy ing theſe Inſects, 
is, by waſhiog the Leaves, Branches, 
and Stems, of ſuch Plants as they 
attack, frequently with Water, in 
which there has been a ſtropg Infu- 
ſion of Tobacco-ſtaiks, which I find 
will deſtroy the Inſects, and not pre- 
judice the Plants. But this Method 
cannot be practiſed on the Ananas 
Plants, becauſe theſe Inſects will fa- 
ſten themſelves ſo low between the 
Leaves, that it is impoſſi le to come 
at them with a Sponge to waſh them 
off ; ſo that if all thoſe which ap- 
pear to Sight are cleared off, they 
will ſoon be ſucceeded by a freſh 


Supply from below ; and the Roots 


will be alſo equally infeſted at the 
ſame time. Therefore, where-ever 
theſe Inſects appear on the Plants, the 
ſafeſt Method will be, to take the 


Plants out of the Pots, and clear the 


Earth from the Roots ; then prepare 
a large Tub, which ſhould be filled 


with Water, in which there has been 


a ſtrong Infuſion of Tobacco- ſtalks; 
into this Tub you ſhould put the 
Plants, placing fome Sticks croſs 
the Tub, to 3s the Plants im- 
merſed in the Water. In this Water 
they ſhould remain twenty-four 
Hours; then take them out, and 

with 
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with a Sponge waſh: off all the In- 


fects from the Leaves and Roots, 
which may be eaſily effected when 
the Inſects are killed by the Infu- 
ſion; then cut off all the ſmall Fi- 
bres of the Roots, and dip the Plants 
into a Tub of fair Water, waſhing 
them therein, which is the moſt ef- 
fectual Way to clear them from the 
Inſects. Then you ſhould pot them 
in freſh Earth, and having ftirred 
up the Bark-bed, and added fome 
new Tan to give a freſh Heat to the 


| Bed, the Pots ſhould be plunged 


azain, Obſerving to water them all 
over the Leaves (as was before di- 
rected); and this ſhould be fre- 
quently repeated during the Sum- 
mer-ſeaſon ; for I obſerve theſe In- 
ſe&s always multiply much faſter 
where the Plants are kept dry, than 
in ſuch Places where the Plants are 
duly watered, and kept in a grow- 
ing State. And the ſame is alſo ob- 
ſerved in America; for it is in long 


| Droughts that the Inſects make ſuch 


Deſtruction of the Sugar-canes. And 


in thoſe Iſlands where they have had 


ſeveral very dry Seaſons of late, they 
have increaſed to ſuch a Degree, as 
to deſtroy the greateſt Part of the 
Canes in the Iſlands, rendering them 
not only unfit for Sugar, but fo poi- 


ſon the Juice of the Plant, as to diſ- 


qualify it for making Rum; ſo that 
many Planters have been ruined by 
theſe Inſects. 

As theſe Inſects are frequently 
brought over from America on the 
Ananas Plants, which come from 
thence ; thoſe Perſons who procure 
their Plants from thence, ſhould look 
carefully aver them when they re- 


ceive them, to ſee they have none 
of theſe Inſe&s on them; for if they 


have, they will ſoon be propagated 
over all the Plants in the Stove where 
they are placed : therefore, when- 
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ever they are obſerved, the Plants 


ſhould be ſoaked (as was before di- 
rected) before they are planted into 


Pots. 


It was formerly the common Pra- 
Rice of moſt Perſons, who cultiva- 
ted this Fruit in Zurope, to build dry 
Stoves, in which they placed their 
Plants in Winter, putting the Pots 
on Scaffolds (after the manner in 


which Orange-trees are placed in a 


Green-houſe), and in the Summer 
to keep them in Hot-beds of Tan- 
ners Bark under Frames: but this 
is found, by late Experienee, a bad 
Method; for the Glaſſes lying ſo 
near over the Plants, there is not a 
ſufficient Quantity of Air in the Bed 
to nouriſh the Fruit, and give it that 
vinous Flavour with wich good 
Fruit always abounds; and when 
theſe Glaſſes are cloſet, ſhut down 
in the Night, the Vapours which 
ariſe from the Fermentation of the 
Tan, and the Perſpiration of the 
Plants, are cloſely pent in, and be- 
ing condenſed againſt the Glaſſes, 
fall in Water on the Plants. 4 

Therefore, to remedy this Incon- 
venience, it is now the Practice of 


thoſe Perſons who are deſtrous to 


propagate this Fruit, to erect ew 
Stoves, with Pits therein for the 
Hot-bed, in the manner hereafter 
deſcribed and figured : theſe are built 
in different ways, according to the 
Fancy of the Contriver. Some Per- 
ſons build them with upright Glaſſes 
in Front, about four: Feet high, and 
ſloping Glaſſes over theſe, which rife 
about fix Feet high, ſo that there is 
juſt Height enough for Perſons te 
walk upright on the Back-ſide of 
the Bark-bed. Others make but ane 
Slope of Glaſſes, from the Top of 
the Stove, down to the Plate, which 
hes fix or eight Inches above the 
Bark: pit, in the Front of the Stove 
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| ſo that in this Stove there is no Walk 
made in the Front between the Bark- 


| Pit and the Glaſſes; but the Incon- 


veniency of watering the Plants, as 
alſo of coming near thoſe Plants 
which are placed in the Front of 
the Stove to clean them, has, in ſome 
meaſure, brought them into Diſ- 
eſteem, ſo that few Perſons do now 
build: them, though the Expence 1s 
much leſs than of the other Kind of 


Stoves ; but of both theſe Stoves the 


Figures and Deſcriptions which are 
hereafter exhibited, will be ſufficient 


for any Perſon to build either of the 


Sorts. | | 
One of theſe Stoves about the 
Lerigth of 25 Feet in the clear, 


with the Pit for the Tan reaching 


from End to End, and fix Feet and 
an half wide, will contain about an 
' Hundred Plants; ſo that whoever is 
deſirous to have this Fruit, may eaſily 


proportion their Stove to the Quan- 


tity of Fruit which they are willing 
to have. 4055 
But it will be alſo neceſſary to 


have a Bark- pit under a deep Frame, 


in order to raiſe the young Plants, 


for in this Bed you ſhould plunge 


the Suckers, when they are taken 
from the old Plants, as alſo the 
Crowns which come from the Fruit; 
Jo that this Frame will be as a Nur- 


{ery to raiſe the young Plants to ſup- 


ply the Stove: but theſe Plants 


" ſhould not remain in theſe Frames 


longer than till the Beginning of 
Nowember, unleſs the Frame have 
Flues in it to warm the Air (in the 
manner hereafter deſcribed and figu- 
red), which are very uſeful, as Nur- 
- ſeries, to keep the young Plants till 


they are of a proper Size to pro- 


duce Fruit; ſo that you may keep 
theſe cooler than the Stove ; which 


may be every Autumn filled only 
with bearing Plants whereby a much 
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annually produced, than can be where 


young and old Plants muſt be croud- 


ed into the ſame Stove :_ but where 


there are no Conveniencies of this 
Kind, the young Plants, about the 
Middle or Latter-end of Odlober, 
muſt be removed into the Stove, and, 


being ſmall, may be crouded in 


amongſt the larger Plants; for ſince 
they will not grow much during the 
Wiater-ſeaſon, they may be placed 
very cloſe together. The Beginning 
of March you muſt remove. theſe 
Plants out into the Hot-bed. again, 
which ſhould be prepared a Fort- 
night before, that the Tan may have 
acquired a proper Heat: but you 
ſhould be careful, that the Tan be 
not too hot; for that might ſcald 
the Fibres of the Plants, if they are 
ſuddenly plunged therein. There- 
fore, if you find the Bark too hot, 
you ſhould not plunge the Pots above 


two or three Inches into the Tan, 


letting them remain ſo until the 
Heat of the Tan is a little abated, 
when you ſhould plunge the Pots 
down to their Rims in the Bed. If 


the Nights ſhould continue cold after 
theſe Plants are removed into tbe 


Bed, you muſt carefully cover the 
Glaſſes with Mats; otherwiſe, by 


coming out of a warm Stove, they 


may receive a ſudden Check, which 


will greatly retard their Growth, 


which muſt be carefully avoided; 
becauſe the ſooner the Plants are ſet 


growing in the Spring, the more 


time they will have to gain Strength, 
in order to produce large Fruit the 
following Seaſon. 4 


Fou ſhould not plunge the Pots 


too cloſe together in this Frame ; but 


allow them a proper Diſtance, that 


the lower Part of the Plants may in- 


creaſe in Bulk; for it is on this that 


the Magnitude of the Fruit depends; 
| becauſe 
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becauſe when the Plants are placed 
too cloſe, they draw up very tall, 
but do not obtain Strength; ſo that 
when they are taken out of the Bed, 
the Leaves are not able to ſupport 
themſelves; but all the outward long 
Leaves will fall away, leaving the 
ſmaller middle Leaves naked; and 
this ſometimes will cauſe them to 
rot in ths: Centre. You muſt alſo 
obſerve, when the Sun is very warm, 
to raiſe the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed 
with Stones, in order to let out the 
Steam of the Bed, and to admit freſh 
Air; for one Neglect of this Kind, 
in a very hot Day, may deſtroy all 
the Plants, or at leaſt ſo ſcald them, 


that they will not get over it in many 


Months. It will be alſo very pro- 
per, in extreme hot Weather, to 
ſhade the Glaſſes in the Middle of 
the Day with Mats ; for the Glaſſes, 
lying ſo near to the Leaves of the 
Plants, will occaſion a prodigious 


Heat at ſuch times. 


During the Summer-ſeaſon, theſe 
Plants muſt be frequently watered ; 
and, in hot Weather, they muſt have 
free Air admitted to them every 
Day, from 'Ten o'Clock till Four; 
for, if they are kept too cloſe, or 
too dry, they will receive a Check 
in their Growth, when the Inſects 
will immediately ſpread over them; 
for there are generally ſome of theſe 
Inſects on all theſe Plants, which do 
not much Injury to the Plants while 
they are in a growing State; but 
whenever they are unhealthy, the In- 


ſects multiply greatly, and contri- 


bute to their Decay. There are ſome 
Perſons who regulate the Heat of 
their Stoves by Thermometers in 
Summer; but at that Seaſon this is 


unneceſſary; for the outward Air in 


hot Weather is frequently greater 
than the Ananas Heat mark'd on 
the Thermometers; ſo that the Heat 
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of the Stoves at that Seaſon will be 


much greater, The Uſe of the Ther- 
mometer is only in Winter, during 


the time the Fires are continued; 


by which it is eaſy to judge when to 
increaſe or diminiſh the Fires ; for, 


at that Seaſon, the Stoves ſhould not 
be kept to a greater Warmth than 


five or ſix Diviſions above Ananas, 
nor ſuffered to be more than as many 
Diviſions below: it- In Winter the 
Plants muſt have leſs Water, but they 
will require to have it repeated at 


leaſt twice a Week : when the Plants 

are placed into the Tan for the Win- 
ter-ſeaſon (which ſhould be done 
about the Beginning of October), the 
Tan- bed ſhould be renewed, adding - 


two-thirds of new Tan, to one-third 
of the old. If this be well mix d. 
and the new Tan is good, the Bed 


will maintain a proper Degree f 
Warmth till February, at which time 


it will be proper to ſtir up the Bed, 
and add a Load or two of new Tan, 


ſo as to raiſe the Bed as much as it 


ſunk ſince Autumn; this will give 
a freſh Heat to the Bed, and keep 
the Plants growing; and, as the 
Fruit will now begin to appear, it 
will be abſolutely neceſſary to keep 


the Plants in a growing State, other- 
wiſe the Fruit will not be large; 
for if they receive any Check at this 


time, it will greatly injure them. 
In April it will be proper to ſtir 


up the Tan again; and, if the Bed 
has ſunk ſince the laſt Stirring; it 
will be proper to add ſome freſh. 
this will renew the 
Warmth of the Bed, and forward 
At this time it will be. 
proper to ſhift the young Plants, 


Tan to it: 
the Fruit. 


which are deſigned to produce Fruit 
the following Year: the Tan- bed 
into which theſe are plunged muſt 
be renewed, in order to forward the 
Plaats, that they may have Strength 


enough 


- 
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enough by Autumn, to produce 
good Fruit; for in this is the prin- 
cipal Care required. 


' Thoſe Plants which ſhew their 


Fruit early in February, will ripen 
about June; ſome Sorts are at leaſt 
a Month or five Weeks longer in 
xipening their Fruit than others, 
from the time of the Appearance 
of the Fruit: but the Seaſon in 
which the Fruit is in greateſt Per- 


fefion, is from the Beginning of 


May to the End of 8 
in Naeh, April, an 


tember; ; tho” 


pretty good Perfection; but then 
the Plants have been in perfect 
Health, otherwiſe they ſeldom are 
well flavoured. 

The Method of Wagier when 
the Fruit is ripe, is by the Smell, 


and from Obſervation; for as the 


feveral Sorts differ from each other 
ir the Colour of their Fruit, that 


will not be any Direction when to 


cut them; nor ſhould they remain 
ſo long as to become ſoft to the 
Touch before they are cut; for then 
_ they become flat and dead, as they 
alſo do when they are cut long be- 
fore they are eaten : therefore the 
Sureſt Way to have this Fruit in Per- 
fe@on, is to cut it the ſame Day it 
ts eaten; but it muſt be early in 
the Morning, before the Sun has 
heated the Fruit, obſerving to cut 
the Stalk as long to the Fruit as poſ- 
fible, and lay it in a cool, but dry 
Place, preſerving the Stalk and Crown 
to it, until it is eaten. 

That Sort with green Pruit, if ſuf- 
fered to ripen well, is of an Olive- 
colour; but there are ſome Perſons 
who cut them before they are ripe, 
when they are not fit to be eaten, 
for no other Reaſon, but to have 
them green : -and although many 
Perſons have much recommenced 
this Sort for its excellent Flavour, 


7 


Ofober, 1 
have frequently eaten this Fruit in 
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2 I think the Sugar-loaf Sort i is to 

preferred to it. 
 ANAPODOPHYL LON, 
Duck's-foot, or Pomum Maiale, i. e. 
May. apple. | 

The Character are: 
The Cup of the Flower confiſts f 


one Leaf : the Flowers are hexapeta- 


lous: the Footflalk of the Flower 


comes out from the Stalk of the Leaf: 
the Fruit is in Shape of an Urn, in 
which are contained many roundiſb 
fimbriated Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Plant 
in England; which is, 


ANnaPoDoPHYLLON Canadenſe 


Morini. Journ. Canada Duck's- foot 


of Morinus. 
This Plant is very common in the 
Woods of America, but particularly 


in Vi irginia and Carolina, where it 


flowers in March, and the Fruit is 
ripe in May; ; from whence it had the 
Name of May-apple ; but, in Eng- 
land, it ſeldom flowers till toward 
the End of April, and the Fruit I 
have never yet ſeen ripen with us. 

It is a very hardy Plant, and will 
thrive in the open Air very well, 
eſpecially if it is planted under Trees 
or Shrubs, where it may be protect- 
ed from the Sun in the Summer, and 
ſomewhat ſheltered from the Seve- 
rity of Froſt in Winter: it loves a 
light Soil ; for in ſtrong Ground the 
Roots are ſubject to rot in Winter. 

ANCH USA, Alkanet. Vide Bu- 
gloſſum. 

ANDRACHNE, Baſtard Or- 
pine. 

The Characters are; 


There are Male and Female Floau- 


ers on the ſame Plant: the Empale- 
ment of the Male Flowers is divided 
into five Parts: the Floaber ee 
of five Leaves, having five ſmall 

Stamina in the Centre: the Female 
Floaver hath no Leawes, but hath three 
Styles, which tft upon. the Pointal; 


which 


ire Os act 
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evbich afteravard nn a C apſule 


 auith three, Cell, filled with Jmall 


Seeds, 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. 7 
 AnDRACHNE. Linn. Hort. Cliff. 
Tel-phoiles, or Baitard Orpine. 
Inis is a low annual Plant, whoſe 
Branches trail upon the Ground. 
The Leaves are ſmall, of an oval 


Shape, ſmooth, and of a ſea-green 


Colour. It is found wild in ſome 
Parts of Italy, and in the Archipelago; 
from whence Dr. Tourxefort ſent the 
Seeds to the Royal Garden at Paris. 
Being a Plant of no great Beauty, it 
is ſeldom cultivated, but in Bota- 
nic Gardens for Variety. If the 
Seeds of this Plant are ſown on-a 


Bed of common Earth in Autumn, 


ſoon aſter they are ripe, the Plants 
will come up the Spring followiog, 
and will produce Flowers and Seeds: 
but if it is ſown in the Spring, the 


Seeds will often remain in the 


Ground until the next Year, before 
they come up. This Plant doth not 
bear tranſplanting well ; therefore 
ſhould be ſown where it is deſigned 
to remain; and will require no other 
Culture, but to keep the Plants clear 
from Weeds. | | 


ANDROMEDA. 
The Characters are; 
The Empalement is divided into 


fe Parts: the Flower (which is 


of the oval be/l-ſhaped Kind) con- 


ts of one Leaf, which is cut into 
five Parts at the Brims, which are 


feed: in the Centre of the Flower 


_ is fixed a roundiſhþ Paintal, attended 


by ten Stamina: the Pointal after- 


ward turns to a roundiſh Fruit open- 


ing into five Cells, which are full 


of [mall Seeds. | 
The Species are; 


I. AN DROME DA liis alternis 


lanceolatis, margine riflexis. Linn. 
Marſa-ciftus, or wild Roſmary, 


AN 


2. AnprRomepa arborea, folis 


ob Lngo-ovatis integerrimis, floribus 
paniculatis nutantibus, racenis fim- 
pliciffimis. Flor. Virgin. Tree An- 
dromeda, with oblong- oval intire 
Leaves, and Flower, gro ing in a 
ſingle Panicle; commonly called 
in America, Sorrel tre. 

3. Ax ROME DA folits evatis acu- 
tis crenulatis planis alternis, flori bus 
racemefis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Andro- 
meda with oval - pointed Leaves, 
growing alternate on the Branches, 
and Flowers growing in Bunches. 

4. AnDROMELA foliis ovatis, pe- 


dunculis faſciculatis, capſulis penta- 


gonis apice dehiſcentibus. Flor. Virgin. 


Andromtda with oval Leaves, and 


Pedicles growing in Bunches, and 
Capſules opening into five Corners 
at the Top. 

The firſt Sort grows wild upon 
the Moors in ſeveral Parts of the 
North of England and Scotland; 
and being never found to grow. 
any -where but upon Moors and 
Boge, it is with Difficulty tranſ- 
planted into Gardens. The only 
Method is, to take up the Plants in 
Autumn, with a convenient Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, and plant them 


in a moiſt ſhady Place, or into Pots 


filled with looſe rich Earth, as near 
to the natural Soil as poſſible; and 
in dry Weather they muſt be con- 
ſtantly watered, otherwiſe they will 
not continue long in Gardens. By 
this Management, 1 have known 
ſome Plants preſerved ſeveral Years, 
which have annually flowered very 
well, but have not produced any 
Seeds. | | 

The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
Carolina, where it grows to the 
Height of twenty Feet: the Branches 
are garniſhed with Leaves which 
ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the Pear- 
tree: the Flowers are produced in 
long Spikes between the Leaves, 


— 


and the whole Plant has an acid 
Tafte ; from whence it received the 
Name of Sorrel-tree. This Plant 


is propagated by Seeds, which muſt 
be obtained from America; for they 7. 


are never perfected in this Country. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be'fown as ſoon 


as poſſible after they are received, in 
Pots filled with freſh Earth, and 


placed under a Frame ; where, if 


they are plunged into an old Bed of 


Tan, which has little Heat, it will 


preſerve the Earth from drying; 
and, as the Weather grows warm, 
they ſhould be ſhaded in the Heat 


of the Day, and frequently watered. 


With this Management the Plants 
will - ſometimes come up the firſt 


Year, tho” they often do not come 
up till the ſecond ; thereſore if they 
ſhould not come up the firſt, the 


Pots fhould be preſerved the Winter 


following under a Frame, to keep 
them from hard. Froſt; and the 
Spring following, if they are placed 
on a moderate Hot-bed, it will be 
2 fure Method to bring up the Plants. 


While the Plants are young, they are 


much more tender than when they 
get Strength; therefore it will be 
proper to ſhelter them the two firſt 
Winters; after which time they may 
be planted in the open Air, obſerv- 
ing to give them a warm Situation. 

The other two Sorts grow in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and New-England; 
from which Places their Seeds may 
be obtained. Theſe muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner as is directed for 
the former Sort ; but as theſe grow 
in a colder Climate than that, they 
will not require to have a warm Si- 
tuation: theſe delight in a moiſt 
Soil, but ſhould not have too much 
Wet in Winter. 

ANDROS ACE. We have no 
Engliſb Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; 
The Flowers grexv in an Unbel en 
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the Top of the Stalk, and are incloſed 
in a larger Involucrum; each Floawer 
landing upon a flender Foot fall: the 
Flazwer confifts of one Leaf cut at the 
of into five Parts, having five ſhort 


Stamina, which ſurround the Pointal; 


which afterward turns. to a Fruit o 
one Cell, filled with roundiſh Secds. 
The Species are; 4 i 

1. ANDROSACE vulgaris latifolia 
axnua, Inſt. R. H. Common broad- 
leav'd Androſace.,  _ 

2. AnDROSACE Alpina - perennis 
anguſtifolia, willoſa 2 multi flora. 
Inſt. R. H. Hairy narrow-leav'd 
perennial Androſace of the 4/j;, 
with many Flowers. 

3. AnprRoOSacE Altina perennis 
anguffifolia glabra, fore fingulari. 
Fuſt. R. H. Smooth narrow-leav'd 
perennial Androſace of the Alps, with 
a ſingle Flower. | 25 

4. ANDROSACE Orientalis, foliis 
dalerianellæ undulatis & criſps. Cor. 
Inſt. R. H. Eaſtern Androſace, with 
Corn-ſallad- leaves, which are curled 
and waved. 

5. ANDROSACE Orientalis, felis 
coris, fore odoratiſſimo. Cor. Iiſt. 
R. H. Eaſtern Androſace, with a 
Coris-leaf, and a ſweet Flower. 

There are ſome other Species of 
this Genus, which have been diſ- 
covered in the Eaftern Countries of 
late Years, but have not as yet been 


introduced into the Engliſh Gardens. 


The firſt is the only Species which 
has been common in England, and 
is found growing wild near Vienna 
in the Corn- fields, from whence the 
Seeds were brought. This Plant 
greatly reſembles the Auricula in 
Leaf and Flower, excepting the large 
Invalucrum or Cover, which in- 
cloſes the whole Umbel. As theſe 
Plants are ſeldom cultivated, unleſs 
in Botanic Gardens, I ſhall not 
trouble the Reader with a farther 
Deſcription. 

| The 
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The Seeds of all the Sorts ſhould 


be ſown: ſoon after they are 16 ; 
otherwiſe they ſeldom grow. They 


flower uſually the Beginning of April, 


and their Seeds are ripe the End of 
May; which, if permitted to ſcatter, 
will come up, and often facceed 
better than ofe which are ſown. 
The annual Sorts periſn as ſoon as 
the Seeds are ripe ; but the others 
will live in an open Border for ſe- 
veral Years, and require no other 
Care, but to keep them clean from 
Weeds. 

ANDROSAMUM, Tutſan or 
Park-leaves. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; VIZ. P 


AnDROS AMUM maximum frute- 


ies 8 Tutſan or 
ark- leaves. 

This Plant grows wild in many 
Parts of England, and is ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in Gardens: it delights in 
ſhady Places, growing, for the moſt 
part, under Hedges or Trees. 

ANEMONE, Wind-flower. 

The Characters are; 

Ir hath a fimple Stalk, which is 
ſurrounded by a Leaf: upon the Top 
of the Stalk is produced one naked 


Flower, which confifts of many Petals 


(or Fliwer-leaves) with many Sta- 
mina er Threads in theCentre: the Seeds 
are collected into an oblong Head, which 


are ſurrounded with a copious Down. © 


There are a great Variety of theſe 


Flowers preſerved in the Gardens 


of the curious Floriſts, which are 


commonly divided into two Claſſes: 


vg. the broad and narrow-leav'd 
Sorts: under each of theſe Diviſions, 
there are a great Variety, which 
differ in the Shape, Colour, or Size 
of the Flower. 
particular Sorts which are preſerved 
in our Gardens only, would be tire- 
ſome to the Reader, and of little 


Uſe: I fhall therefore proceed to 


To mention all the 


EB 
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' the Calture of them ; and firſt, of 
the Soil proper to blow them to great 


An | 
Take a Quantity of freſh untry'd 
Earth (from a Common, or ſome 


other Paſture- land) that is of a light 


ſandy Loam, or hazel Mould; ob- 
ſerving not to take it above ten 
Inches deep below the Surface; and 
if the Turf be taken with it, the 
better, provided it hath time to rot 
thoroughly before it is uſed: mix 
this with a third hart of rotten Cow- 
dung, and lay it in an Heap, keep- 
ing it turned over at leaſt once a 
Month for eight or ten Months, the 
better to mix it, and rot the Dung 
and Turf, and to let it have the 
Advantages of the free Air: in do- 
ing this Work, be careful to rake 
out all great Stones, and break the 
Clods (but I would by no means ap- 
e of ſifting or ſcreening the 

arth, which I have found very 
hurtful to many Sorts of Roots); 
for when Earth is made very fine, 
upon the firſt great Rains of Win- 
ter or Spring, the ſmall Particles 
thereof join cloſely together, and 
form one ſolid Maſs, ſo that the 
Roots often periſh for want of ſome 
ſmall Stones to keep the Particles 
aſunder, and make way for the 
tender Fibres to draw Nouriſhment 


for the Support of the Root. 


This Earth ſhould be mixed 
twelve Months before it is uſed, 
if poſſible; but if you are con- 
ſtrained to uſe it ſooner, you muſt 
turn it over the oftener, to mellow 
and break the Clods; and obſerve 
to take out all the Parts of the 
Green- ſward, that are not quite rot- 
ten, before you uſe it, which would 
be prejudicial to your Roots, if 
ſuffered to remain. The Beginning 
of September is a proper. Seaſon to 
prepare the Beds for Planting; Which, 
if in a wet Soil, mould be raiſed 

with 
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With this Sort of Earth fix or eight 
Inches above the Surface of the 
Ground, laying at the Bottom ſome 
of the Rakings of your Heap to 
drain off the Moiſture; but in a 
dry Soil, three Inches above the 
Surface will be ſufficient : this Soil 
| ould be laid at leaſt two Feet and 
an half thick, and in the Bottom 
there ſhould be about four or five 
Inches of rotten Neats dung, or the 
rotten Dung of an old Melon or 
Cucumber bed, ſo that you muſt 
take out the former Soil of the Beds 
to make room for it. 

And obſerve, in preparing your 
Beds, to lay them, if in a wet Soil, 
pretty round, to ſhoot off the Wa. 
ter; but in a dry one, let it be 
nearer to a Level ; for in wet Land, 
where the Beds are raiſed above the 
Surface, it will be proper to fill up 
the Paths between them in Winter, 
either with rotten Tan, or Dung, 
to prevent the F roſt from penetrat- 
ing into the Sides of the Beds, which 
often deſtroys their Roots. Vour 
Earth ſhould be laid in the Beds at 
leaſt a Fortnight or three Weeks 
before you plant the Roots, that it 

may ſettle; and when you plant 
them, ſtir the Upper - part of the 
Soil about ſix Inches deep, with a 
Spade; then rake it even and 
fmooth, and with a Stick draw 
Lines each Way of your Bed at fix 
Inches Diſtance, ſo that the Whole 
may be in Squares, that your Roots 
may be planted regularly : then 


with your three Fingers make an 


Hole in the Centre of each Square, 
about three Inches deep, laying 
therein a Root with the Eye upper- 
moſt; and when you have finiſhed 
your Bed, with the Head of a Rake 
draw the Earth ſmooth, ſo as to 
cover the Crown of the Roots about 
two Inches thick. 


dry, and there ſhould no 
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The beſt Seaſon for planting. theſe 


Roots. if for forward Flowers, is 
about the Latter-end of September; 


and for thoſe of a middle Seaſon, 


any time in O#9ber ; but obſerve to 
perform this Work, if poſlible, at 
or near the time of ſome gentle 


Showers ; for if you ſhould plant 


them when the Ground is 2 


ain fall 
for three Weeks or a Month after, 


the Roots will be very apt to grow 


mouldy upon the Crown; and if they 
once get this Diſtemper, they fel. 
dom come to good after. 

You may alſo reſerve ſome of 
your Anemone Roots till after Chriſt. 
mas, before you plant them, leſt 
by the Severity of the Winter your 
early planted Roots ſhould be de- 


ſtroyed, which does ſometimes hap- 


pen in very hard Winters, and in 
Places where they are not covered, 
or taken care of: theſe Roots wil 
flower a Fortnight or three Weeks 
after thoſe which are planted in Au- 
tumn, and many times blow equally 
as fair, eſpecially if it prove a moiſt 


Spring, or that Care be taken to re- 


freſh them with Water. 


But then the Increaſe of theſe. 
Roots will not be near ſo great as 


thoſe of your firſt planting, provided 
they were not hurt in Winter; and 
it is for this Reaion all thoſe who 
make Sale of theſe Roots, are for- 
ward in planting : for altho' it may 


happen, by ſharp-pinching Froſts in 


the Spring, that their Flowers are 
not jo doub'e and fair as thoſe 
planted a little later; yet if they 
can preſerve the green Leaves of the 
Plants from being deſtroyed, rhe 
Roots will greatly increaſe in Bulk; 
but in ſuch Gardens where theſe 
Flowers are preſerved with Care, 
there 1s always Proviſion made to 


cover them from the Injuries of 


the 
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the Weather, by arching the Beds 


and covering them with Garden- 
mats or Cloths, in froſty Nights, and 
bad Weather, eſpecially in the Spring 
of the Year, when their Buds begin 
to appear 3 for otherwiſe, if you 
plant the beſt and moſt double Flow- 
ers, the black Froſts and cutting 
Winds in March will cauſe them to 
blow fingle, by deſtroying theThrum 
that is in the Middle of the Flower; 
and this, many. times, hath occa- 
foned- People to think they were 
| cheated in the Purchaſe of their 
Roots, when it was wholly owing 
to their Neglect of covering them. 
In the Beginning of April your 
firſt-planted Roots will begin to 
flower, which will continue for three 
Weeks, or more, according to the 
Heat of the Weather, or Manage- 
ment in covering them, during the 
Heat of the Day, with Mats or 
. Cloths; then the ſecond-planted Sorts 
will come to ſucceed them, and theſe 
will be followed by thoſe planted in 
the Spring; ſo that you may have 
theſe Beauties continued for near 
two Months together, or ſometimes 
1 if the Seaſon prove favour- 
able. | | 
Towards -the Middle or Latter- 
end of May, the Leaves of your 
firſt-blown Roots will decay; at 
which time you muſt take them out 


of the Ground, clearing them from 


decayed Stalks, and waſhing them, 
to take the Earth clean from the 
Roots ; then ſpread them on a Mat 
in a dry ſhady Place, till they are 
perfectly dried, When you may put 
them up in Bags, and hang them out 
of the Reach of Mice, or other Ver- 
min, which will deſtroy many of the 
Roots, if they can come at them. 
Obſerve alſo to take up the latter- 


planted Root as ſoon as their Leaves 


decay; for if they are ſuffered to 


p- 
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remain long after in che Ground, 
over with Hoops, or ſome ſuch thing, 


and there ſhould fall ſome Showers 
of Rain, they will ſoon put forth 
freſh Fibres, and make new Shoots, 
when it would be too late to remove 
them : at the time when you take 
up the Roots, is the proper Seaſon 
for breaking or parting them, which 
may be done by ſeparating thoſe that 
you would chooſe to make all. poſſi- 
ble Increaſe from, ingo as many Parts 
as you can conveniently, provided 
each one of them have a good Eye 
or Bud ; but thoſe you intend to blow 
ſtrong, ſhould by no means be part- 
ed too ſmall, which greatly weak- 
ens their Flowering. ; 

The principal Colours in Anemo- 
nies are, White, Red, Blue, and Pur- 
ple ; and theſe, in ſome of them, are - 
curiouſly intermixed ; but the mot 
prevailing Colours amongſt our Exp- 
liſp. raiſed Anemonies, are White and 
Red; but of late we have received 
from France great Varieties of Blues 
and Purples, which are exceeding 
fine Flowers: we ſhould therefore 
obſerve, in planting the Roats, to 
diſtribute the different Colours, fo as 
to make an agreeable Mixture of 
each in every Bed, which will great- 
ly add to their Beauty. | 

But fince all the fine Varieties of 
theſe Flowers were firſt obtained 


from Seeds, no good Floriſt, that 


hath Garden-room, ſhould neglect to 
ſow their Seeds; in order to which, 
we ſhould provide ourſelves with a 
Quantity of good ſingle (or Poppy) 
Anemonies, as they are called, of 
the beſt Colours, and ſuch as bave 
ſtrong Stems, large Flowers, and 
other good Properties: theſe ſhould 
be planted early, that they may have 
Strength to produce good Seeds, 
which will be ripe in three Weeks 
or a Month's time, after the Flow- 
ers are paſt ; when you muſt care- 


fully gather it, otherwiſe it will be 


blown 
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blown away in a ſhort time, it be- 


Ing incloſed in a downy Subſtance : 

you muſt preſerve this Seed till the 
Beginning of Auguſt, when you may 
either ſow it in Pots, Tubs, or a well- 


prepared Bed of light Earth: in the 


doing of it you muſt be careful not 
to let your Seeds be in Heaps; to 
avoid which is a thing little under- 


ſtood, and is what I have been in- 


formed of by Mr. Obadiah Lowe, 
Gardener at Batter/ea, who hath, 
for ſeveral Years, raiſed large Quan- 
tities of theſe Flowers from Seeds : 
his Manner is thus: 

After having levelled his Bed of 
Earth, in which he intends to ſow 
his Seeds; he rubs the Seeds well be- 
tween his Hands, with a little dry 
Sand, in order to make them ſepa- 


rate the better; then he ſows them 


as regularly as poſſible over the Bed; 
but as theſe Seeds will ſtill adhere 
cloſely together, he takes a ſtrong 
Fair- bruſn, and gently ſweeps over 
the whole Bed, obſerving not to 
bruſh off the Seeds. This Bruſh will 
ſo ſeparate the Seeds, if carefully 
managed, as not to leave any intire 
Lumps ; then gently ſift ſome light 
Earth, about a Quarter of an Inch 


thick, over the Seeds; and, if it 


ſhould prove hot dry Weather, it 
wall be adviſeable to lay ſome Mats 


hollow upon the Bed in the Heat of 


the Day, and now-and-then give 
them a little Water; but this muſt 
be given gently, left by haſtily Wa- 
tering you waſh the Seeds out of the 
Ground ; but be ſure to uncover the 
Bed at all times when there are gen- 
tle Showers, and every Night; and 
as the Heat of theWeather decreaſes, 


you may begin to uncover your Bed | 


in the Day-time. 


Jn about two Months after ſow- 


ing, your Plants will begin to ap- 
pear, if the Seaſon has proved fa- 
yourable, or your Care in Manage- 
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ment hath not been wanting, othet- 


wiſe they many times remain a 


whole Year in the Ground. 'The 


firſt Winter after their. appeari 
above-ground, they are ſubject to 
Injuries from hard Froſts, or too 


much Wet, againſt both of which 
you mult equally defend them ; for 


the Froſt is very apt to looſen the 


Earth, ſo that the young Plants are 


often tw out of the Ground, af. 
ter which a ſmall Froſt will deſtroy 


them; and too much Wet often rots 
their tender Roots, ſo that all your 


former Trouble may be loſt in a 


ſhort time for want of Care in this 
Particular; nor do I know of any 
thing more deſtructive to theſe ten- 
der Plants, than the cold black Frofts 
and Winds of February and March, 


from which you muſt be careful to 


defend them, by placing a low Reed- 
fence on the North and Eaft Sides 
of the Bed, which may be move- 
able, and orly faſtened to a few 
Stakes to ſupport it for the preſent, 
and may be taken quite away as the 
Seaſon advances, or removed t6 the 


South and Weſt Sides of the Bed, to- 


ſcreen it from the Violence of the 
Sun, which often impairs theſe tens 
der Plants. 

As the Spring advances, if the 
Weather ſhould prove dry, you muſt 
gently refreſh them with Water, 


which will greatly ſtrengthen your 
Roots ; and when the green Leaves 


are decayed, if your Roots are not 


too thick to remain in the ſame Bed 


another Year, you muſt clear off all 
the Weeds, and decayed Leaves, from 


the Bed, and {ift a little more of the 


ſame prepared good Earth, about a 


Quarter of an Inch thick over the 


Surface; and obſerve to keep them 
clear from Weeds during the Sum- 


mer- ſeaſon, and at Michaelmas re- 


peat the ſame Earthing; and if your 
Roots ſucceed well, many of them 


Will 
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will flower the ſecond Year, when 
you may ſelect all ſuch as you like, 
by marking them with a Stick ; but 
] would nat have you deftroy any of 


them until after the third Year, when 
you have ſeen them blow ftrong, at 


which time you will be capable to 
judge of their Goodneſs, 


But if your Roots are too thick in 


the Seed-bed to remain, you muſt, 
as ſoon as their green Leaves are de- 
cayed, fift the Farth of your Bed 
through a very fine Sieve, in order 


to get oat the Roots, which can be 
no otherwiſe found, as being ſmall, 
and ſo nearly the Colour of the. 


Ground ; bur in doing this, obſerve 


not to diſturb the Ground too deep, 
| ſo as to endanger the burying any 


of the Roots; for, notwithſtanding 
all your Care, many ſmall Roots 


will be left behind; therefore, as ſoon 


as you have fifted your whole Bed, 
and taken out all the Roots you can 


find, you muft level the Earth of 


your Bed again, and let it remain 


till next Year, when you will find a 


plentiful Crop of Roots come up 
again: the young Roots which you 
take up muſt be dried, as was direct- 
ed for the old ones; but ſhould be 
planted again three Weeks before 
them, that they may increaſe in 
Strength, ſo as to flower ſtrongly the 
ſucceeding Year. 2 

The fingle (or Poppy) Anemonies 


will lower moſt Part of the Winter 


and Spring, when the Seaſons are fa- 
vourable, if they -are planted in a 
warm Situation; at which time they 
make a fine Appearance; therefore 
deſerve a Place in every Flower- 


garden, eſpecially as they require 


little Culture ; for if theſe Roots are 
taken up every third Year, it will 
be often enough; and when they are 
taken, up, they ſhould be planted 
again very early in the Autumn, 
otherwiſe they will not flower till 
Vab 5 -- . | 
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| the Spring. There are ſome fine blue 


Colours amongſt theſe” ſingle Ane- 
monies, which, with the Scarlets and 


Reds, make a beautiful Mixture of 


Colours : and as theſe begin flower- 
ing in January or February, when 
the Weather 1s cold, they will con- 
tinue a long time in Beauty, provi- 
ded the Froſt is not too ſevere. The 
Seeds of theſe are ripe by the End 


of April, or the Beginning of May, 


and muſt be gathered daily as it 
ripens, otherwiſe it will ſoon be 
blown away by the Winds. 
ANEMONOIDES, Wood. ane- 
mony, vulgo. i een 
„ 5 haraders are; 
The Root is perennial, and for the 
moſt part grumoſe and creeping : the 
Leaves are finely cut; three of which, 
for the moſt part, ſurround the Stalk : 
it hath a fingle Fl:wer upon each 
Stalk, which conſiſts of many Leaves, 
and are expanded in form of an Ane- 
mone, haviug many Staminaor Threads 
in the Midile : the Seeds are collected 
into an oblong Head, and are in Shaps 
like thoſe of the Ranunculus, hawing 
no Down adhering to them.” 
The Species are; | 
I. Ax EMORNOIDES fore albo. Boerh, 
Ind. Wood-anemone with white 
Flowers. 1 „ 
2. AuEMuONOIDES fore ex purpu- 


ra rubente. Boerh. Ind. Wood-ane- 


mone with purpliſh-red Flowers. 
3. ANEMONOIDES fore majore in- 
ten tore ceruleo. Boerh. Ind, Wood- 
anemone with large deep blue Flow- 
ers. 

4. Ax EMON OI DES flore allo pleno. 


Boerb. Ind. Wood-anemone with 


double white Flowers. 
5. ANEMONOIDEs fore pleno pure 
pureo. Boer h. Ind. Wood-anemone 
with double purple Flowers. 
6. Ax EMONOIDES ore pleno cœ- 
ruleo majore. Wood-anemone with - 
large double blue Flowers. 


The 
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The firſt of theſe Plants is found 
wild in the Woods in moſt Parts of 


England; the other Varieties J have 
gathered in great Plenty, in the Wil- 


derneſſes belonging to the Gardens 
at Wimbleton in Surry, which were, 


probably, at firſt taken from ſome 
Woods in England: in this Place 
they increaſe ſo faſt, that the Surface 
of the Ground is covered with them 
in the Spring; and it is more re- 


markable, that there the large blue. 


and double Sorts are the moit com- 
mon: theſe Plants are very pretty 
Ornaments to Wilderneſs-quarters, 
or ſhady Walks, in the Spring of the 
Year, continuing a long time in 
Flower; and, by their agreeable wild 
Appearance, have a very pleaſing 
Effect to the Eye. | 
The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
theſe Flowers is in June, when the 
Leaves are decaying ; for if they are 
ſuffered to remain until the Leaves 
are quite gone, it will be very diffi- 
cult to find their Roots, which are 
nearly the Colour of the Earth : if 
theſe Roots are permitted to remain 
in a Garden undiſturbed, they will 
multiply exceedingly, and produce 
great Quantities of Flowers; but if 
they are often removed, it will de- 
ſtroy them; therefore they ſhould be 
planted in ſuch ſhady Parts of Wil- 
derneſſes as are ſeldom digged. 
ANEMONOSPERMOS. Pt 
Arctotis. | 
 ANETHUM, Dill. 
are: 

It hath a ſlender fibroſe annual 
Root : the Leawes are like thoſe of Fen- 
nel : the Seeds are oval, plain, fireak- 
ed, and bordered. 885 

The Species are; 
I. Ax ET HUM Hortenſe. C. B. Com- 
mon or Garden-dill. . 
2. ANETHUM Verumn Pernombu- 


cenſt. Zan. The true Dill of Per- 


nam uc. 
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- 3. AneTHUM ſegetum, ſemine mi. 
aori. Virid. Lufit. 
leſſer Seeds. 


The firſt of theſe Sorts is that 3 
which is cultivated for Uſe; the other 
two are Varieties, which are preſery. 


ed as Curioſities in Botanic Gar- 
dens. . | 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 


ſowing their Seeds, which ſhould be 


done in Autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe ; for if they are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they frequently 


miſcarry; or if any of the Plants do 


come up, they often decay before 


they have perfected their Seeds, 


They love a light Soil, and will not 
bear to be tranſplanted, but muſt be 
ſown where they are to remain ; and 
muſt be allowed eight or ten Inches 
room to grow, otherwiſe they will 
draw up very weak, and not pro- 


duce any lateral Branches; whereby 


their Leaves will decay, and be ren- 
dered uſeleſs; nor will they produce 
ſo good Seeds: therefore the better 
way is, when the Plants are come 
up, to hoe them out, as is practiſed 
for Onions, Carrots, c. leaving the 
Plants above eight or ten Inches aſun- 


der every Way, obſerving to keep 


keep them clear from Weeds; and 
when the Seeds begin to be formed, 
you ſhould cut up thoſe that are in- 
tended to be put into the Pickle for 
Cucumbers, leaving thoſe that are 
intended for the Uſe of the Seeds, 
until they are ripe; at which time 
it ſhould be cut, and ſpread upon a 
Cloth to dry, and then beat out for 
Uſe : and if you let the Seeds fall 
upon the Ground, they will ariſe 
the next Spring without any Care, 
fo that the Trouble of ſowing their 
Seeds may be ſpared. 
ANGELICA. | 
The Chara@ers are; 
It is difiinguiſhed from the other 
ambelliferous Plants by its angular 
| | | ; Fruit, 


Corn-dill with 
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Petals. 


aguilegie folio. 


Fruit, always having three Furrows ; 


aud the Flower is equal with incurved 


The Species are; 

1. ANGELICA ſativa. C. B. Com- 
mon or manured Angelica. 

2. AnceLica ſylveſtris major. 


C. B. Greater wild Angelica. 
3. Ancelica lucida Canadenſis. 


Cornut. Shining Canada Angelica. 

ANGELICA montana perennis, 
Tourn, Mountain 
perennial Angelica, with Columbine- 
leaves. 


There are ſeveral other Species of | 


this Plant, which are preſerved in 
the curious Botanic Gardens ; but as 


there are at preſent no particular 


Uſes to which theſe are applied, it 
would be needleſs to enumerate them 


here. 


The common 8 delights to 


grow in a very moilt Soil: the Seeds 
of this Plant ſhould be ſown ſoon 


after it is ripe ; for if it is kept un- 
til the Spring, ſeldom one Seed in 
forty will grow. When the Plants 
are come up about ſix Inches high, 


they ſhould be tranſplanted at a large 


Diſtance; for their Leaves extend 
very wide : the beſt Place for this 
Plant is upon the Sides of Ditches, 
or Pools of Water, where being 
planted about two Feet aſunder, they 
will thrive exceedingly. "The ſecond 
Year after ſowing, they will ſhoot 
up to flower : therefore, if you have 
a mind to continue their Roots, you 


ſhould cut down theſe Stems in May, 
which will occaſion their putting out 


Heads from the Sides of the Roots, 
whereby they may be continued for 


three or four Years; whereas if they 


had been permitted to ſeed, their 
Roots would periſh ſoon ater; 

The Gardeners near London pro- 
pagate great Quantities of this Plant, 
tor which * have a great Demand 
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from the Confectioners, who make 
a Sweet-meat with the tender Stalks 
of it, cut in May. 

This Plant is alſo uſed in Medi- 
cine, as are alſo the Seeds: there- 
fore where it is cultivated for the 
Seeds, there ſhould be new Planta- 


tions annually made to ſupply the 


Places of thoſe which die. 

The ſecond Sort grows wild by 
the Ditches Sides in many Parts of 
England, and is rarely propagated in 
a Garden, 

The other two Sorts may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing, their Seeds in the 
manner as was directed for the com- 
mon Sort ; but they ſhould be plant- 
ed in a drier Soil, and in a ſhady Si- 
tuation. 

ANGURIA, The Water · melon 
or Citrul. | 

The CharkBice are ; 

I. hath ' trailing Branches, as the 
Cucumber or Melon; and is chiefly di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the other cucurbita- 
ceous Plants by its Leaf, which is 
deeply cut and jagged, and by its pro- 
ducing an eatable Fruit, . 

The Species are; 
AxcuklA citrullus dida. C. 
B. b. Common Water. hen. 
Citrul. 

2. Ancuria Indica maxima. C. 
B. P. The largeſt Indian Water- 
melon. 

3. ANGURIA carne rubente, ſemine 
nigro majori. Inſi. R. H. Water- 
melon with a red Fleſh, and * 
black Seeds. | 

4. AncuRIA carne „ ks 
nigro minori. Inſt. R. H. Water- 
melon with a red Fleſh, and ſmaller 
black Seeds. 

5. ANGURIA carne flaveſcente, ſe- 
mine nigro. Inſt. R. H. Water-me- 
lon with a yellowiſh Fleſh, and black 
"Seeds. 

6. Axcvuria frudu rotundo, carne 

G 2 rub ente, 


Plants, which are ſeldom ſo 
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| rubente, femine rubro. Water-melon 
with a round Fruit, having a red 


Fleſh, and red Seeds. 
7. ANGUR1a triphylics Ae ans, 


parvo fructu. 


a ſmall Fruit. 


8. Ancvurra er kana, fruftu : 
echinato eduli. Inſt. R. H. American 


Water-melon, with a prickly cat- 
. able Fruit. 
'The fix firſt- Westiened Sorts are 


cultivated in Spain, Portugal, Haly, 

and moſt other warm Countries in 

Europe ; as alſo in Africa, Afa, and per Temper, you may ſow your 
Seeds therein in Drills, covering 
them over with Earth about half an 
Inch. After this, if you find your 
Bed very warm, you muſt give Air 


in the Day-time by raiſing of the 


America; and are by the Inhabitants 


of thoſe Countries greatly eſteemed 


for their wholſome cooling Quality; 


but in England they are not ſo uni- 
verſally eſteemed, though ſome few i 
Perſons are very fond of them. I 
hall therefore give Directions for 


the raiſing of theſe Fruits, ſo that 
uch Perſons as are willing to be at 
the Expence and Trouble of raiſin 


them, may not be at a Loſs for In- : 


. a KAructions. 


Vou muſt firſt provide Veurfelf 
with ſome Seeds, which ſhould be 
two or three Years old; 


for new 
Seeds are apt to produce Yigorons 


as thoſe of a moderate Strength. 


Ihe beſt Sorts to cultivate in Eng- 
land are the fourth and ſixth Sorts; 


and next to theſe are the firſt and 


© fifth Sorts; for the ſecond and third 


Sorts prod uce very large Fruit, which 


ſeldom ripen in this Climate. Hav- 
ing provided yourſelf with good 
Seed, you ſhould prepare an Heap 


of new Dung the Beginning of Fe- 


_ bruary, which ſhould be thrown in 


an Heap for about twelve Days to 


beat; then you ſhould make an Hot- 


bed for one ſingle Light, for which 


E 15 8 one good Load of Dung will be ſuf- 
©. ficient; this Dung ſhould - -be well 
= wcought in making of the Bed, and 


may not be too violent, 
| longer Continuance. When the Dung 
Taft. R. H. Three- 


leav'd American Water melon, with 


uitful 


repeat it here. 
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muſt be beaten down pretty eloſe 


with a Dung: fork, that the Heat 


is thus laid, you ſhould cover it 


about four Inches thick, with good 
light Earth; and having ſpread it 


very even, you ſhould put the Frame 


and Glaſs over it, leaving it to warm 
four or five Days before you put the 
Seeds into it; obſerving, if the Steam 
riſes pretty. much, to raiſe up the 


Glaſs with a Stone, to let it paſs off, 


Then, if you find your Bed in pro- 


Glaſſes ; but if the Bed is cool; you 


muſt cover it well with Mats every 
Night, as alſo in bad Weather. In 
four or five Days after, you muſt 
ng Prepare another Hot-bed to receive 
- theſe Plants, 
_ . tranſplant in ten Days, or a Fort- 
night at moſt, after the Seeds are 


which will be fit to 


ſown : this Bed need not be very 


large ; for a few of theſe Plants will 
fill a large Quantity of Frames, when 
they are planted out for good ; and 


while the Plants are young, there 


may be a great Quantity kept in 
one Light; ſo that thoſe Perſons who 
raiſe early Cucumbers and Muſk- 
melons, may alſo raiſe theſe Plants 
in the ſame Bed; for two or three 
Lights will be ſufficient to raiſe 
Plants of all three Kinds, to ſupply 
the Jargeſt Families, until they are 
planted out for good. 
nagement of theſe Plants While 
young, there is little Difference from 
the 5 


In the Ma- 


irections given for raiſing 
Muſk-melons : therefore I need not 
The chief thing to 


be obſerved is, to let them have a 


lage Share ot Air whenever the 
| | Weide 
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Meather will permit; otherwiſe the 


Plants will draw up weak, and be 
good for little. As theſe Plants will 


require two or three Hot-beds, to 
bring the Fruit to Perfection, it will 


be the better way to put the Plants 


into Baſkets, as was directed for the 


raiſing early Cucumbers; but you 


ſhould not plant more than two 


Plants in each Baſket ; for if one of 


them lives, it will be ſufficient : 
therefore, when both the Plants do 


ſucceed, you ſhould draw out the 
weakeſt and moſt unpromiſing of 
them, before they begin to put out 


|  theirSide-ſheots; otherwiſe they will 


entangle, and render it difficult to 
be performed, without greatly in- 
juring the remaining Plant. | 


The Baſkets in which theſe Plants 


are to be planted, need not be more 
than a Foot Diameter ; ſo that one 


Light will contain eight of them; 


which will be ſufficient for twenty- 
four Lights, when they are planted 
out for good ; for where the Plants 
are vigorous, one ſingle Plant will 


ſpread ſo far as to fill three Lights; 


and if they have not room, they ſel- 


dom ſet their Fruit well. | 
Theſe Baſkets may remain 1n the 


Nurſery-beds, until the Plants have 
{pread, and put out many Runners; 
for when the Heat of this Bed de- 
clines, it is ſoon revived by adding 


a proper Lining of warm Dung to 


the Sides of the Bed quite round ; 


lo that when they are taken out of 
this Bed, and placed in the Ridges 
where they are to remain, the Heat 
of the Beds will laſt ſo long as to 


ſet their Fruit, which is of great 
Conſequence ; for when the Plants 
are ridged out very young, the Beds 


are generally made of a great Thick- 
_ neſs in Dung, in order to continue 


their Heat ; ſo that for ſome time 


after they are made, they are ſo ex- 


treme hot, as to endanger the ſcald- 


AN 


| ing of the Plants : and by the time 


the Fruit begins to appear, there is 
little Heat left in the Beds, which 
often occaſions the Fruit to drop off, 
and-come to nothing. 

After theſe Plants are placed in 
the Beds where they are to remain, 
you mult carefully lead the Shoots 
as they are produced, ſo as to fill 
each Part of the Frame, but not to 


croud each other; and be careful 
to keep them clear from Weeds, as 
_ alſo to admit freſh Air whenever the 


Weather will permit: they muſt alſo 
be frequently watered ; but not in 
great Quantities. 

In ſhort, there is little Difference to 
be obſerved in the Management of 


theſe, from that of Muſk-melons, 


but only to give. them more room, 


and to keep the Beds to a good Tem- 
perature of Heat, without which 


theſe Fruit will ſeldom come to good 
in this Country. 

ANIL, The Indigo-plant. 

The Characters are; 

It hath pennated (or winged) 
Leaves which are terminated by a 
fingle Lobe at the Extremity: the 
Flowers (which are for the moſt part 
diſpoſed in a Spike) conſiſt of five 
Leaves, and are of the papilionaceous 
Kind, the uppermoſt Petal (or Stand- 
ard) being larger than the others, and 
is rounder, and lightly furrow'd on 
the Side: the lower Leaves (or Pe- 
tal;) are ſhort, and terminate in @ 
Point : in the Middle of the Flower 
is fituated the Style, which afterward 
becomes a jointed Pod, containing one 
cylindrical Seed in each Partition. 

The Species are; 

1. AN IL, five Indigo Americana, 
filiquis in falculæ modum contortis, 


D. Merchand. Mem. Ac. Reg. Scien. 


Anno 1718. The true Indigo, with 
Pods ſhaped like a Sickle. 

2. ANIL, five Indigo Americana, 
fruticoſa, argentea, flaribus e viridi 


3 purpureis, 


5 broad Pods a little crooked. 
| The firſt and third of theſe Spe- 85 
1 the Seeds 
df theſe mult be ſown on an Hot-· bed 


5 1 N 
p Neben 1 533 falcatis.” . 


A44.,ꝗfinis, fruticoſa argentea, fForibus as 

© fſpicatis e viridi purpureis, fi Hliguis fal 

catis. Sloan, Cat. Jam. 
Ex I Indigo, or Guatimalo Indigo, vulgo. 


3. AxII, foe Indigo, ſiliquis latis 


Fe incur wis. 


ex quo Indigo. Preys... Indigo. with 


cies are Annuals with us: 


in the Spring of the Year; and 


When the Plants are come up two 
Inches high, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into ſmall Pots filled with 
and the Pots 
polunged into an Hot. bed of Tanners 15 N 

| Karte, and when the Plants have 


8 good freſh Earth, 


; obtained ſome Strength, they muſt 


buave a great deal of free Air, by 
- raiſing the Glaſſes in the Day time; 


and in June they may be expoſed to 


will produce their Flowers, which 


will be ſucceeded by Pods in a very 


mort time after; and in aku. their 
Seeds will be perfected. | 
The ſecond Sort grows to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and will 
abide two or three Years: Kit 18 
preſerved in a very warm Stove in 
Winter ; this produces. Spikes of 
Flowers from the Wings of the 
Leaves on the Sides of the Stems 
of the Plant, and doth ſometimes 


perfect its Seeds in England. This 
muſt be raiſed in an Hot-bed, as 


Was directed for the two former; 
but muſt not be expoſed to the open 
Air, even in the hotteſt Weather. 
The firſt and third Sorts are ſup- 
poſed to be promiſcuouſly uſed to 
make the Indigo; but the firſt is 
the common Sort, which 1s cultivated 
in the Frngl:/þ Plantations in America : 
but I have been aſſured by a Perſon 
ol great Credit, that he has made 


. - 


The wild 


. Emerus In- f 
Aiicus, ſiligua aliquartulum incur ba, 


tations. 
vate this A 
ANISUMor ANIS E. Vid: Apium 5 
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as la indigo from the ſecond Sort 
as any that was produced in our 

Plantations; and this being a much 
larger Plant, will afford à greater 
Quantity from the ſame Compaſs of 

Ground, than any one of the other 
two Species; and this Sort is alſo 
much hardier, and may be cultivated 
in ſuch Places where the firſt Sort 
wil not grow; by which means 
great Improvements may be made 
with this Plant in our American Plan- 


The French chiefly culti- 


ANONA. ide Guanabanus. 


 ANONIS, Cammock:- een 


or Reſt- barrow. _ 
The Characters are; 3 


times ſhort ; is bivalve, and felled 


| With kidney ſhaped Seeds. . 
the open Air, by which time they 


The Species are; 1 
1. Anonis /ſpino/a, flore purpureo. 
C. B. Anonis, or prickly Reſt- 
harrow, with purple Flowers. 
+. Anons ping, Aore albo. C. B. 
Prickly Reft- harrow, with white 


Flowers. 


3. AN ONIS ſpints carens, auch 
C. B. Purple Reſt-harrow, with- 


out Prickles. | 

4. Axonis inis (Hens Nrdidi 
ori bus. 
out Prickles, and white Flowers. 
5. AxoxIS ſpicata, ſive alopecu- 
roi des, Luſitanica. Hofm. Cat. Por- 
tugal Reſt-harrow, with Spikes of 
purple Flowers. 

6. Anonis bur puren, verna, ſeu 
præcox, perennis, fruteſcens, fiore ru- 


bro ample. Mor. Hiſt. Early ſhrubby 


purple Reſt-harrow, with ample red 
Flowers, 


7. Axonts lutea ee per- 


ennis. Boer. Ind. Yellow narrow- 
leay* 0 perennial Reſt-harrow. 
Wh Axo- 


It hath a patilionaceous Flower, 
ab hh is ſucccedid by u ſwelling Pod, 
 avhich 18 Sometimes long, and at ther 


C. B. Reſt-harrow with- 


Www wt iu wc two, 
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8. Ae 1s Aliguis ornithojodii. 


Boer. Ind. Reſt- harrow with Pods 


1 the Bird's-foot. 

Axoxis Americana, folio la- 
Hori ſabrotundb. Tourn. American 
Anonis, with broad roundiſh Leaves. 
10. Axonis Caroliniana Perennis, 
non pi noſa, foliorum marginibus in- 
tegris, floribus in thyrſo candidis. 
Smooth perennial Carolina Anonis, 
with intire Leaves, and white F lowers 
growing in a Spike. 
11. Axons Hiſpanica frateſeen, 
folio tridentato carnoſo. Inſt. R 
Shrubby Span; Reſt-harrow, vic 
a tridented fleſhy Leaf. | 

12. AxNonis Alpina humilior, ra- 
dice ampla & dulci. Inft. R. H. 
Dwarf Reſt-harrow of the Alps, with 
a large ſweet Root. 

13. ANON1S Alpina pumila glabra 
ron ſpinoſa purpurea. Inſt. R. H. 
Dwarf ſmooth purple Reit-harrow 
of the Alps. 


14. Anonis Hiſpanica fruteſcens, 
falio rotundiori. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby 


Spaniſſß Reſt-harrow, with a rounder 
Leaf. 

15. Axo xis fruteſcens Americana, 
fore purpureo. Inſt. R. H. Shrubby 
American Reſt-harrow, with a purple 
Flower. 

16. Ax ox IS Aſtatica fruteſcens, 
Horibus luteis amplis. Taft. R. H. 
Aſatic ſhrubby Reſt - harrew, with 

large yellow Flowers. | 
17. Anonis Americana . 
 folia humilior, & minus hirſuta. 
Houſt, Dwarf narrow-leav'd Ame- 
. rican Reſt-harro w. 

18. ANONIs 707 2 foliis ciſti 
inſtar, glutinofis & odoratis. Sloan. 
Cat. Fam. Shrubby glutinous and 
{weet - - imelling American Reſt har- 
row, without Thorns, and Leaves 
like the Dwarf-ciſtus. 

19. Anoxis Americana erectior 
non ſpinoſa, folits rotundioribus, flo- 
ribus amplis luteis, Upright Ame- 
rican Reſt-harrow, * Spines, 


AN 
having round Leaves, and age 
yellow Flowers. 


20. AN oxIS wi/coſa, ſpinis es, 


lutea major. C. B. P. Large yellow 


Reſt-harrow, without Spines. 

21. Anonis Hpinis carens, lutea 
minor. C. B. P. Smaller yellow 
Reſt-harrow, without Spines. 

22. Anonis ore lutes parwo. 
R. H. Par. Reſt-harrow with a 
ſmall yellow Flower. 

23. ANoN1s pufilla glabra anguſti- 
folia lutea. Inft. R. H. Smooth 
narrow-leav'd dwarf Reſt- harrow, 
with a yellow Flower. 

24. Axonis zen ſpinoſa, flere Juteo 
variegato. C. B. P. Smooth Reſt-har- 
row, with a yellow variegated Flower. 

25. ANo NIS nor ſpinoſa hirſuta 
viſcoſa, odore theriace. Hort. Cath. 
Sup. Hairy viſcous Reſt-harrow, 
without Spines, and ſmelling like 
Venice-treacle. 

26. Anonis 2 ſpinoſa minor 
glabra procumbens, flore luteo. Sloan. 
Cat. 75. Leſſer trailing ſmooth Ame- 
rican Reſt-harrow, without Spines, 
and having yellow Flowers. 

The four firſt Sorts grow wild in 
divers Parts of England, and are 
ſeldom propagated in Gardens: the 
firit Sort is uſed in Medicine: the 
Roots of this Plant ſpread very far 
under the Surface of the Ground, 
and are ſo tough, that in plowing 
the Land it often ſtops the Oxen; 
from whence it had its Name, 
wiz. Refia Bowis, This is likewiſe 
called Cammock by the Country- 
people; and in ſome Counties it is 
called French Furz. The ſecond 
Sort is but a Variety of the firſt, 


differing only in the Colour of the 


Flower. The two others, without 
Spines, are often met with near the 
The fifth, ſeventh, and eighth 
Sorts are beautiful Garden- plants; 
theſe are propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds in the Spring of ne Year, in 

4 an 


AN 
an open-ſituated Bed of light Earth ; 
and when the Plants of the fixth Sort 


are come up, they ſhou!d be tranſ- 
planted carefully, either into Pots 


(61d with good freſh Earth), or 


into warm - ſituated Borders; for 
they are ſubje& to be deſtroyed by 
hard Froſts; therefore it is that J 
would adviſe the preſerving ſome 
Plants of each Kind in Pots, which 
may be ſheltered in theWinter under 
a common Hot-bed-trame, and the 
Spring following may be turned out 


of the Pots (preſerving all the Earth 


to their Roots), and planted in a 
warm Border, where they may re- 
main to flower; and if the Seaſon 
is good, they will perfect their Seeds 
in Auguſt, or ſooner. 

The fifth Sort is an annual Plant, 


which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds 


are perfected; therefore it is that I 
have adviſed the raifing of ſome 
Plants in Autumn, that good Seeds 
may be obtained; becauſe thoſe 
which are raiſed in the Spring, many 


times are deſtroyed by Froſt, before 


their Seeds are perfected. 
Ihe ſixth Sort is a perennial Plant, 
which grows to the Height of two 
Feet, or more, and is ſhrubby : this 
produces its beautiful purple Flowers 
very early in the Spring; and the 
Leaves remaining green thro' the 
Winter, renders it worthy of a 


Place in ſuch Gardens where, there 


are Collections of curious Plants 
preſerved. It is an hardy Plant, 
which will live abroad in common 
Winters; and in the moſt ſevere 
Froſt requires no other Shelter but 
that of a common Frame; under 
which, if {ome of the Pots are placed 
in October, and the Glaſſes kept off 


conſtantly in mild Weather, to let 


the Plants enjoy as much free Air 
as poſſible, they will flower well in 
the Spring. 

The ſeventh Sort may alſo be 


AN 


treated in the ſame manner; but this, 
being not near ſo beautiful as the 
former, is ſeldom preſerved but in 


Botanic Gardens, for Variety-ſake, 


The eighth and ninth Sorts are 
Annuals, and muſt therefore be ſown 
every Spring : the eighth will do 
very well, if {own on a Bed of freſh 
Earth in the open Air, where it may 
remain to flower and ſeed ; hut the 
ninth ſhould be ſown on a moderate 
Hot-bed, and managed as is directed 
for the Balſamina: this will produce 
its Flowers in 7euly, and the Seeds 
will ripen in September. 

The tenth Sort isa perennial Plant, 


which dies to the Root every Win- 


ter, but riſes again the ſucceeding 
Spring. This Plant produces long 
Spikes of white Flowers in June, 
and the Seeds ripen in September. 
It is propagated from Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in the Spring, upon 


a gentle Hot-bed; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 


tranſplanted each into a Halfpeny 
Pot fill'd with freſhEarth, and plung'd 
on another very moderate Hot-bed; 
obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; after 
which time they ſhould be inured to 
the open Air; and in the Latter- 
end of June the Pots ſhould be placed 
abroad ; where they may remain 
until the Middle of October, when 
they muſt be placed under an Hot- 
bed-frame, to ſhelter them in ſevere 
Froſt; but in mild Weather they 
ſhould have as much free Air as 
poſſible. The Spring following, 
theſe Plants ſhould be taken out 
of the Pots, and planted in warm 
Borders, where they are to remain; 
for by ſhooting their Roots a great 
Depth into. the Earth, they do not 
bear tranſplanting well, after they 
have made firong Roots. Thee 
Plants will continue ſeveral Years; 
and as their Roots increaſe, _ 
| W 
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will produce à greater Number of 
Flowers. 


The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 


oa fourteenth Sorts are abiding 


plants; which may be propagated 


| by ſowing of their Seeds in the ſame 


manner as hath been directed for 
the tenth ; and the young Plants 
ſhould alſo be treated the firſt Year, 


as was directed for that Sort. The 


following Spring you' muſt plant out 


the twelfth and thirteenth Sorts into 


the full Ground, where they will 
thrive much better than if kept in 


| Pots; and being both very hardy, 
| they will endure the ſevereſt Cold 
| of our Climate without Shelter. 


Theſe produce their Flowers in April 
and May; and in good Seaſons, will 
ſometimes perfect their Seeds in Eng- 


Land. 


The eleventh and fourteenth Sorts 
become ſhrubby ; theſe are more 
tender than the former Sorts ; ſo 
that ſome of theſe Plants ſhould be 
kept in Pots, that they may be 
ſheltered from the Froſt in Winter ; 
and the others may be planted in a 
warm Border, where they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well ; but in very ſharp 
Winters, theſe Plants, which are 
expoſed, will be deſtroyed. Theſe 


two Sorts flower in the Spring (at 


which time they make an handiome 
Appearance amongſt other hardy 
Exotic Plants); and ſometimes they 
will produce ripe Seeds in England. 


They may alſo be propagated by 


Cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into a very moderate 
Hot-bed ; obſerving to water and 
ade them, until they have taken 
Root ; after which time, they muſt 
be removed into the open Air, and 
ſhould remain abroad until the End 
of Ockober, or the Beginning of No- 
vember ; when they muſt either be 


AN 
removed under an Hot - bed- frame, 
where they may be covered in froſty 


Weather, or elſe placed in the Green - 
houſe near the Windows: for they 


ſhould have as much Air as poſſible ; 


in mild Weather, otherwiſe they 


will produce weak Shoots, and ſel- 


dom flower near ſo well as thoſe 


which are treated hardily. 


The fifteenth, fixteenth, ſeven- 
teenth, and eighteenth Sorts are Na- 
tives of America. Theſe are alſo 
abiding Plants, which may be pro- 
pagated by ſowing their Seeds in 


ſmall Pots filled with light freſh 


Earth, in the Spring of the Year: 


theſe Pots ſhould be plunged inta 


a moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to water the Earth 
gently when you perceive it dry; 
but you muſt not give them too 
much Water, leſt it burſt the Seeds, 
and. cauſe them to rot. In about 
three Weeks or a Month after ſow- 
ing, the Plants will appear; when 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed 
with Water, to promote their Growth; 
and when they are two Inches high, 
they ſhould be taken out of the 
Pots, and carefully parted; . planting 
each Plant into a ſmall Pot filled 
with the ſame rich Earth as the 
Seeds were {own in. Then the Pots 
ſhould be plunged again into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


| obſerving to water and ſhade them 


until they have taken Root; after 
which time they ſhould be conſtantly 
refreſhed with Water, as the Seaſon 
may require; and in warm Weather 


the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould 


be raiſed with Stones, to admit the 
Air to the Plants in proportion to 
the Heat of the Weather. When 
the Plants have grown ſo as to 
fill theſe ſmall Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of them, 
and tranſplanted into Pots a Size 
larger, and then plunged into the 

N Hot-bed 


A N 


Hot-bed again ; for theſePlants, be- 


ing Natives of warm Countries, muſt 


be treated after the manner of other 
tender Exotic Plants. 
they. muſt be placed in the Bark- 


Kove ; but in Summer they ſhould 


have a large Share of freſh Air, 
etherwiſe they will not flower very 
firong; nor will they ever produce 
good Seeds, if they have not Air 
and Moiſture in warm Weather. 
The nineteenth and twenty-ſixth 


Sorts are alſo very tender Plants. 


Theſe are propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be treated exactly an 
the ſame manner as the former Sorts: 
but theſe are not laſting Plants ; for 
they ſeldom continue longer than 
two Years; the ſecond Year they 
produce Flowers, and perfect their 
Seeds; after which they generally 
decay. | | 

The twentieth, twenty-firſt, twenty- 
fecond, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, 
and twenty-fifth Sorts are all annual 
Plants, which are hardy. The Seeds 
of theſe ſhould be ſown about the 
Middle of March, on a warm Border, 
where they are deſign'd to remain; 
for they do not very well bear 
tranſplanting ; wherefore the beſt 
Method is, to ſow the Seeds in 
Drills, about two Feet aſunder ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be thinned, fo as to leave the 
Plants about five or fix Inches apart 
in the Rows. This is all the Culture 
which they require, unleſs it be to 
keep them clear from Weeds; which 
ſhould be conſtantly obſerved. In 
Juh theſe Plants will produce their 
Flowers; and in September they will 
perfect their Seeds, which ſhould 
be carefully gathered, to preſerve 
their Species. 

ANTHOLYZA. We have no 
Engliſh Name for this Plant. 
| The Characters are; 


In Winter 


with light Earth. 


AN 
the liliaceous Sort; the upper Lis 
incloſing the Stamina: the Flower is 
ſucceeded by a Fruit divided into 
three Cells, incloſing many roundiſh 
Seeds: the Root is bulbous. © 
We have but one Sort of this 
Plant at preſent in the Engl Gar- 
dens; viz. | | 
AurHOL Yz A. Lin. This is called 
by Dr. Breynius, Gladiolus floribus 
rectum referentibus coccineis, ſuprema 
lacinia erecta & fiſtuloſa. 

This Plant is a Native of Africa, 
from whence the Seeds have been 
obtained, and were firſt raiſed in 
the Dutch Provinces, where it has 
long been an Ornament in ſome of 
their curious Gardens. 

It is propagated by Off- ſets, which 
the bulbous Roots ſend forth in 
pretty great Plenty; or by Seeds, 
which are ſometimes perfected in 
Europe. Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe; for if they 
are kept out of the they” till the 
following Spring, they often miſ- 
carry ; and always remain a Year or 
more in the Ground before they 
grow. If the Seeds are ſown in 
Pots of light Earth, and plunged 
into an old Hot-bed of Tan which 


has loft its Heat, and ſhaded in the 
Middle of the Day in hot Weather, 


the Seeds will come up the follow- 
ing Winter : therefore they mult be 
placed in a Stove kept to a moderate 
Degree of Warmth, otherwiſe the 
young Plants will be deſtroyed. 
Theſe muſt remain in the Pots two 
Years; by which time they will 
have Strength enough to be planted 
each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 
The time for 
tranſplanting of theſe Roots is in 
July, when their Leaves are de- 
cayed. In Summer the Pots may 
be placed in the open Air; but in 
Winter they muſt be removed into 


I bath an irregular Flower, of a warm Green-houſe, or a Stove 


kept 


— 


AN 
kept in a moderate Degree of 
Warmth; for it is not very tender; 


but where any Damp ariſes, it is 
— apt to occaſion a Mouldineſs 


upon theſe Plants. The Roots 


ſhoot up in Autumn, and the Flowers 


begin to appear in March ; the.Seeds 
ripen in May; and ſoon after their 
Leaves and Stalks decay; when the 
Roots may be taken up, and kept 
fix Weeks or two Months out of 


| the Ground; ſo may be eaſily tranſ- 
ported from one Country to another 
| at that time. Theſe Flowers are 


a great Ornament to the Green-houſe 


and Stove, when they are in Flower; 


and they are Plants which, requiring 


but little Culture, deſerve a Place in 


every good Green-houſe. 


ANTHOSPERMUM, Amber- 


The Characters are; 
It is Male and Female in different 


| Plants, and ſome are Hermaphrodite: 
| the Empalement is divided into four 


Parts: the Flower is of one Leaf: 


there are tauo Pointals, 'which are 


| accompanied by four Stamina: the 
Hlcaver fits upon the Ovarium. 


We have but one Sort of this 


Plant in the Exgliſo Gardens at pre- 


ſent; vix. 


AxrHOSPERMUM mas. Lin. The 


Male Anthoſpermum. 


It has been long known in the 
curious Gardens, under the Title 


of Frutex Africanus, ambram ſbi- 


rans, or Amber-tree; by ſome Am- 
bergriſe; from the Scent of this Plant 
being ſuppoſed to be like that of 
Ambergriſe. *  - 

This is preſerved in moſt curious 


| Gardens, which have Collections of 
It is eaſily propa- 


tender Plants. 


gated by planting Cuttings during 
any of the Summer- months, in a 
Border of light Earth; which will 
take Root in fix Weeks time, pro- 


AN 
vided they are watered and ſhaded 
as the Seaſon may require: or if. - 
theſe Cuttings are planted in Pots, 
and plunged into a very moderate 
Hot- bed, they will take Root ſooner, 
and there will be a great Certainty 


of their growing: then they ſhould 


be taken up, with a Ball of Earth 
to their Roots, and planted into Pots 
fill d with light ſandy Earth, and 
may be ex poſed to the open Air un- 
til Octoben; at which time they 
ſhould be removed into the Conſer- 
vatory, where they ſnould be placed 
as free as poſſible from being over- 
hung with other Plants: and, during 
the Winter- ſeaſon, they muſt be re- 
freſhed with Water; but ſhould not 
have too much given them each. 
time. You may let them have as much 


Air as the Weather will permit ; for 


if they are kept too cloſe, they will 
be ſubject to grow mouldy, and 
generally decay ſoon after: fo that 
if the Green-houſe is damp, it will 
be difficult to preſerve theſe Plants 
thro' the Winter. 6 

Theſe Shrubs may be trained up 
either to form round Heads, or into 
Pyramids; it being a very manage- 
able Plant; but ſhould not be often 
cut; for, by ſo doing, it will occa- 
ſion the Branches to grow very 
cloſe, whereby the Air will be ex- 


cluded from the Middle-part of the 


Plant ; which will cauſe the Leaves 
to decay, and the Branches to ap- 
pear very unſightly : but if you 
ſuffer it to grow as it is naturally 


diſpoſed (only obſerving to tie up 


the Stem, to make it ſtrait), the 
Plant will thrive much better. 

The Beauty of this Shrub is in 
its ſmall ever- green Leaves, which 
grow as cloſe as Heath; and, be- 
ing bruis'd between the Fingers, 
emit a very fragrant Odour, Theſe 
Plants muſt be frequently renewed 


by 


AN 


by Cuttings ; for the old Plants are 
very ſubject to decay, ſeldom con- 
tinuing above three or four Years. 
- ANTIRRHINUM, Snap-dra- 
gon, or Calves-ſnout. | 


44 The Characters are; 


It is a Plant with an anomalous 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
3s divided, as it were, into tao 
Lips; the upper of which is cut into 
" #avo Parts, and the under into three 
Parts: out of the Flower-cup ariſes 
the Pointal, faſten'd like a Nail in 
the hinder Part of the Flower ; 
_ which afterward turns to a Fruit 
reſembling a Calf Head, which is 
divided in the Middle by a Partition 
into two Cells, in which are contain'd 
many ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. ANTIRRHINUM /atifelium, 


| fore rubro, rictu luteo. Boerh, The 


broad-leav'd Snap dragon, with red 
Flowers. . | 

2. ANTIRRHINUM Jatifolium, fore 
albo, rictu luteo. Boerb. The broad- 
Jeav'd Snap- dragon, with white 
Flowers. : 


3. ANTIRRHINUM anguſtifolium 


majus peregrinum, flore ruberrimo. 
H. R. Par. The large narrow- 
 Teav'd Snap-dragon, with deep-red 
Flowers. 

4. ANTIRRHINUM anguſto Folio 
Inariæ, eleganter wariegato, flore 
rubro, ricu luteo. Boerb. The 
ſtriped Snap- dragon. 

5. ANTIRRHINUM lte ore. 
C. B. P. Snap dragon with a yel- 
low Flower. 
6. ANTIRRHINUM /atifolrum, pal- 


Aldo ample flore. Boc. Muſ. Broad- 


leav'd' Snap-dragon, with a large 
pale Flower. ; 1 5 

7. ANTIRRHINUM Lufftanicum, 
Fore rubro elegantiſſimo. Par. Bat. 
Portugal Snap-dragon, with a moſt 
elegant red Flower. 


albo patulo. Virid. Luft. 


AN 


| 8. AnTiRRHINUM Hiſpanicun 


_ willoſum, origani folio. Inſt. R. H 


Wild-marjoram-leaf. 

9. ANTIRRHINUM FHiſpanicuy 
altiffimum, anguſiiſſimo folio. If, 
R. H. Tall Spaniſh Snap- dragon, 
with a very narrow Leaf. 

10. Ax TIR RHI NUN medium, fort 
Middle 
Snap- dragon, with a white ſpreading 


Spaniſo hairy Snap-dragon, with x 


Flower. 


Il. ANTIRRHINUM zzajus ſaxa- 
tile, anguftiffemis foliis, flore pur- 
puraſcente minori. Bar. Icon. Greater 
rock Snap-dragon, with very nar- 
row Leaves, and a leſſer purple 
Views: 

12. ANTIRRHINUM Creticum an. 
guſſifolium, flore maximo purpurea, 

ourn, Cor. Narrow-leav'd. Snap. 
dragon of Crete, with the largeſt 
purple Flower. . 

The four firſt Sorts are raiſed 
from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in a dry Soil, which 1s not too rich, 


in April or May; and in Fuly may 


be planted out into large Borders, 
where they will flower the Spring 
following ; or they may be. ſown 
early in the Spring, for flowering 
the ſame Autumn; but then they are 
not ſo likely to endure the Winter; 
and if the Autumn prove bad, they 
will not perfect their Seeds. | 

Theſe Plants grow extremely well 
upon old Walls or Buildings, in 
which Places they will endure for 
ſeveral Years; whereas thoſe planted 
in Gardens ſeldom laſt longer than 
two Years, unleſs they are planted 
in a very poor Soil, and the Flowers 
often cropped, and not ſuffered. to 
ſeed; but any of theſe Sorts may be 


continued, by planting Cuttings in 


any of the Summer-months, which 


will eaſily take Root. The fourth 
Sort is tenderer than any of the for- 
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mer, and ſhould therefore be planted 


in Pots filled with rubbiſhing dry 


ſandy Soil, and ſheltered in Winter 


under a common Hot-bed-frame, 


obſerving to give them free open 
Air, by taking off the Glaſſes in 


| mild Weather, and only covering 
them in very wet or froſty Wea- 


ther. 4} 90 
All the Sorts of Snap-dragons are 


| pretty Ornaments in a Garden; 
and, requiring very little Culture, 
are rendered more aceeptable. They 
are all hardy Plants, and will reſiſt 


the Cold of our Winters extremely 
well, eſpecially if they are planted 


on a dry, gravelly, or ſandy Soil; 
for when they are planted in a rich 


moiſt Soil, they will grow very 
luxuriant for a time, bur are very 


5 ſubje& to rot in Autumn or Winter, 
and are much more ſuſceptible of 
Cold, than when they are in a dry, 


hungry, rocky Soil: ſo that theſe 
Plants may be placed amongſt Stones; 


or they will grow in the Joints of 
old Walls, where they may be placed 

ſo as to render ſome abject Parts of 
| a Garden very agreeable; for they 


will continue in Flower ſeveral 
Months; and if the Seeds are per- 
mitted to ſned, there will be a con- 
tinual Supply of young Plants, with- 


out any Trouble. ; 


Where-ever theſe Plants are de- 
ſigned to grow on Walls, or on a 


rocky barren Soil, the Seeds ſhould 


be ſown the Beginning of March, 
where they are deſigned to remain ; 
for if the Plants are firſt raiſed in a 
better Soil, and afterward tranſ- 
planted into thoſe Places, they ſel- 
dom ſucceed well. When the Plants 
are come up, they will require no 


Other Culture but to keep them clear 


from Weeds; and where they come 
up too thick, to pull ſome of them 
out, ſo as to give them room to 


grow. In July theſe Sorts will be- 


AP 


gin to flower, and will continue 


flowering till the Froſt prevents 
them. Theſe Plants which grow 
on Walls, will be ſtrong, and have 
woody Stems, which will continue 
two or three Vears or more. 

APHACA, Vetchling, 

The Characters are; | 

J. hath a Butterfly - flower, ant 
of whoſe Empalement riſes the Poin- 
tal, which afterward becomes à Pod 
Full of roundiſh Seeds: to theſe Notes 
muſt be added, That two Leaves only 
grow at the Joints of the Stalks, 
out of whoſe Wings proceed the Ten- 
drils. 

We bave but one Species of this 


Plant; wiz. | 
Yellow 


APHACA. 
Vetchling. 22 

This Plant is found wild in divers 
Parts of England, on arable Land 
but is ſeldom preſerved in Gardens. 
It is an annual Plant, which periſhes 
ſoon after the Seeds are perfected. 
The ſureſt Method to cultivate this 
Plant is, to ſow the Seeds on a 
Bed of light Earth in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe; for if they are 


Bob acti 


kept out of the Ground until Spring, 


they ſeldom grow; and if ſome of 
the Plants come up at that Seaſon, 
they ſeldom perfect their Seeds ſo 
well as thoſe which were ſown in 
Autumn. 'Theſe Seeds ſhould - be 
ſown where the Plants are deſigned 
to remain ; for they ſeldom ſucceed 
well, if they are tranſplanted. All 
the Culture theſe Plants require, is 
to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and to thin them where they eome 
up too cloſe, leaving them about 
ten Inches or a Foot aſunder. 
APIUM, Parſſey. T 
The Characters are; | 
The Leaves are divided into Wings, 
or grow upon a branched Rib, and 
are, for the maſt part, cut into ſmall 
Segments : the Petals of the Flower 


arp 
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are whole and equal; each Flower 
being ſucceeded by two gi 'bbous cha- 
nelled Seeds. 
The Species are; 
1. ArruM hortenſe ſeu petroſe- 
linum, vulgo. C. B. P. Common 
Garden Parſley. 

2. Ap1UM wel vn cri- 
um. C. B. P. Curled Parſley. 
3. Arrtum hortenſe latifolium. 
C. B. P. Broad - leav'd Garden 
Parſley. 

4. Alu —_ tanicum rotundi- 
folium. Inſt. R. Round-leay'd 
Portugal Parſley. 

5. Ar lun hortenſe latifolins, 
maxima, craſſi ima, ſuavi, & eduli 
radice. Boerb. Broad-leav'd Gar- 
dien Parſley, with a N ſweet eat- 
able Root. 

6. Arluu ee, & Apium of- 
Heinarum. C. B. P. Smallage. 
7. Arluu dulce, Celeri Italorum. 
H. R. Par. Celery. 


8. Apium dulce degener, radice 


rapacea. Fuſſieu. Turnep- rooted 
| Celery, commonly called Celeriac. 

9. ApiuM Macedonicum, C. B. P. 
The Macedonian Parſley. 


10. Arluu Lufitanicum maximum, 


folio trilobato, fore luteols. Boerh. 
Ind. Great Portugal Parſley, with 
a trilobated Leaf, and a yellowiſh 
Flower. 

11. Arluu Pyrenaicum, thapſiæ 
Facie. Inſt. R. H. Pyrenean Parſley, 
with the Face of the Deadly Carrot. 


12. Ap lun montanum, five pe- 


træum album. F. B. Raii. 
mountain Parſley. 

13. APrIUM montanum, five pe- 
#raum album elatins, Taller white 
mountain Parſley. | 

The common Parſley muſt be ſown 


| White 


early in the Spring; for the Seeds 


remain a long time in the Earth, 
the Plants ſeldom appearing in We 
than fix Weeks after ſowing the 
* This Sort is ſown 


. 


is Drifts' by the Edjes oF kink 


in the Kitchen-garden, becauſe i; 
is much eaſier to keep it clear from 


Weeds, than if the Seeds are ſown 


promiſcuouſſy on a Border, and the 
Parſley is ſoon cut : but if the Roots 
are deſired for Uſe, then the Seed; 
muſt be ſown thin; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould 


be hoed out ſingle, as is practiſed for 


Carrots, Onions, &c. obſerving alſo 


to cut up the Weeds: if this be. 
obſerved, the Roots will become 
fit for Uſe by Aug uſt. 


The common Parſley is, by ſome 


ſkilful Perſons, cultivated in Field; 
for the Uſe of Sheep, it being x 


ſovereign Remedy to preſerve them 
from the Rot, provided they are 


fed twice a Week for two or three 
Fours each time with this Herb; 
but Hares and Rabbets are ſo fond 


of it, that they will come from a 
great Diltance to feed upon it; and 
in Countries where theſe Animal; 


abound, they will deſtroy it, if it 
is not very ſecurely fenced againſt 
them; ſo that whoever has a mind 


to have Plenty. of . Hares in their 
Fields, by cultivating Parſley, will 
draw all the Hares of the ws 
to them. 

The beſt time for ſowing i it in the 
Fields is about the Middle or Lat. 
ter-end of February ; the Ground 


ſhould be made fine, and the Seeds. 
ſown pretty thick, in Drills drawn 


at about a Foot aſander, that the 
Ground may be kept hoed between 


the Drills, to deſtroy the Weeds, 


which, if permitted to grow, will 
ſoon over - run the Parſley : two 
Buſhels of Seed will ſow one Acre 
of Land. 


ing Diſhes ; the Leaves being cu- 
riouſly farbelow'd, anſwer this Pur- 
poſe very 0 and the *. i 


| equally 
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The curled parſley is den in 
ſome curious Gardens, for garniſh- F 
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tinue good after. 


equally as good for Uſe as the eom- 


| mon, it being only a Variety thereof. 


In order to have this large and fine, 


it ſhould be ſown very thin, or, 
when it firſt comes up, hoe it out to 


the Diſtance of four Inches ſquare; 
by which Management your Leaves 
will be extremely large and fair; 
and, if you do not ſuffer it to ſeed, 
will endure two Years very well ; 
but if it ſeeds, it will {ſeldom con- 


The great-rooted Garden Parſley 


is now more known in Eng/and than 
it was ſome Years ago: in Holland it 


is very common in all their Markets: 


they bring theſe Roots in Bunches, 
zs we do young Carrots, to Market, 


in Summer; and the Roots are much 


of the ſame Size: it is called Pe- 


troſeline Wortle by the Dutch, who 


ue very fen it. 
It may be cultivated by ſowing 


the Seeds in good Ground early in 
the Spring; and in April, when 
the Plants are up, cut them out with 


an Hoe (as is practiſed for young 


Carrots) to about five or ſix Inches 
ſquare, and keep them conſtantly 
clean from Weeds, and in July the 
Roots will be fit to draw for Uſe, 
and may be boiled and eaten as 
young Carrots; and are very pala- 
table and wholſome, eſpecially for 
thoſe who are troubled with the 
S : | 


But if theſe Plants are cut out, | 


to allow them more room, if the 
Soil is good, the Roots will grow 


to the Size of a middling Parſnep 


by September: the Roots are much 


uſed to make a Dutch Diſh, called 


Water Souche. s 


. The Macedonian Parſley is a 


Stranger in our Country, and not 


to be found, except in curious Bo- 


tanic Gardens: this Plant is pro- 
pagated by ſowing the Seed, in the 


Spring of the Year, in an open 


AP 


well - expoſed Bed of freſh Earth; 
and in Summer, when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted, ſome of them into Pots 
filled with light freſh Earth, and 
others into a well-ſhelter'd dry Bor- 
der; where they may remain until 
they flower, which is not before the 
ſecond, and, ſometimes, the third 
Year ; but thoſe that were planted 
in Pots, ſhould be ſheltered during 


the Winter-ſeaſon, under an Hot- 


bed-frame, giving them free open 
Air whenever the Weather is'mild. 
Theſe Plants, in the Spring follow- 


ing, may be turned out of the Pots 


into the full Ground, that their 
Seeds may be the better maturated. 
The Aniſe is a very difficult Plant 
to make grow with us: for altho” 
we have freſh Seeds from Abroad, 
which will often come up very well; 


yet if there happens but a little wet 


or cold Weather in the Summer- 
time, the Plants will rot off, and 
die away. The beſt Method is, to 
raiſe the Plants upon a moderate 
Hot-bed early in the Spring; and 
when they are come up, prick them 
out again upon- another Bed that 
hath a little Warmth, obſerving 'to 
expoſe them to the open Air by 
degrees; by which means they will 
have more Strength, and conſe- 
quently be in leſs Danger of being 
hurt by bad Weather: but this Plant 
is not worth propagating for Uſe 
in England, ſince we can have the 


Seeds much better, and at a cheaper 


Rate, from Malta, than they can 
be produced chere. 
Smallage is a common Weed, by 


the Side of Ditches, and Brooks of 


Water, in moſt Parts of England, 
ſo that it is ſeldom cultivated in 
Gardens; but if any Perſon is will 
ing to propagate it, the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe, on a moiſt Spot of Ground - 
5 an 
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And when che Plants are come up, 
they may be either tranſplanted into 
2 moiſt Soil, or hoed out, and left 


fix or eight Inches aſunder, where 


they may remain for good. The 
Seed of this Plant is one of the leſſer 
. Seeds, and both that and the 
rb are uſed in Medicine. 
The Seeds of the. two Sorts of 
Celery ſhould be ſown at two or 
three different times, the better to 
continue it for Uſe through the 
whole Seaſon without running up 


to Seed. The. firſt Sowing ſhould 
be in the Beginning of March, upon 


a gentle Hot-bed; the ſecond may 
= a Month after, which ought to 
be in an open Spot of light Earth, 
where it may enjoy the Benefit of 
the Sun; the third time of Sowing 
ſhould be the Beginning of May, 
which ought to be in a moiſt Soil; 
and if expoſed to the morning Sun 
only, it will be ſo much the better ; 
dut it ſhould not be under the Drip 
of Trees. 

In about threeWeeks or a Month's 
| me after Sowing, the Seed will 
come up, when you muſt carefully 
clear it from Weeds; and if the Sea- 


ſon prove dry, you mult frequently 
water it; and in about a Month or 


five Weeks after it is up, the Plants 


will be fit to tranſplant : you muſt 
therefore prepare ſome Beds of moiſt 
rich Earth, in which you ſhould 


prick theſe young Plants, at about 


three Inches ſquare, that they may 
grow ſtrong : you muſt alſo obſerve, 


in drawing theſe Plants out of the 


Seed-beds, to thin them where they 


grow too thick, leaving the ſmall - 
Plants to get more Strength before 

they are tranſplanted; by which 
means one and the ſame Seed-bed 


will afford three different Plantings, 


which will accordingly mo each 
other for Uſe, 


AP 
| You muſt obſerve, if the Seaſon 
proves dry, to keep it diligently 
watered after it is tranſplanted, as 


alſo to clear the Seed - beds from 
Weeds; and after every Drawing, 


keep them duly watered, to encoy: 


rage e the ſmall Plants left therein, 
he Beginning of May ſome, of 
the Plants of the firſt Sowing will be 


fit to tranſplant for Blanching; 


which, if poſſible, ſhould be put in- 
to a mes rich light Soil, upon which 
this firſt-planted Celery will- often 
grow to be twenty Inches long in 
the clean blanch'd Parts, Which up- 
on a poor or dry Soil ſeldom riſes 
9 be ten Inches. 

The manner of texufplacathg it is 
as follows: After having cleared the 
Ground of Weeds, you muſt dig a 
Trench by a Line about ten Inches 
wide, and four or five Inches de 
looſening the Earth in the Bottom, 
and laying it level; and the Earth 
that comes out of the Trench ſhould 
be equally laid on each Side of the 
Trench, to be ready to draw in 
again to earth the Celery as it ad- 
vances in Height. Theſe Trenches 
ſhould be made at three Feet Di- 
ſtance from each other; then plant 
your Plants in the Middle of the 
Trench; at about four Inches Di. 
ſtance, in one ſtrait Row, having 
cut off the Tops of the long Leaves, 
as alſo trimm'd their Roots, obſerv- 
ing to cloſe the Earth well to their 
Roots, and to water them plentifully 
until they have taken freſh Root; 
after which time it will be needleſs, 
except in dry Soils, or very dry Sea- 
ſons : as theſe Plants advance in 
Height, you muſt obſerve to draw 
the Earth on each Side cloſe to them, 


being careful not to bury their 


Hearts, nor ever to do it but in dry 
Weather, otherwiſe wel Plants will 


rot. 
When 
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When your Plants have advanced 
2 conſiderable Height above the 
Trenches, and all the Earth, which 
Das laid on the Sides thereof, hath 
been employed in earthing them up; 
| you mult then make uſe of a Spade 
to dig up the Earth between the 
Trenches, which muſt alſo be made 
uſe of for the ſame Purpoſe, conti- 
nuing from time to time to earth it 
up, until it is fit for Uſe. 220 
| perhaps, be fit for Uſe by the Be- 
ginning of July; and fo this will be 
ſucceeded by the after Plantations, 
and, if rightly managed, will con- 
tinue till April; but you ſhould ob- 
| ſerve, after the ſecond or third plant- 
| ing out, to plant the After-crop in 
2 drier Soil, to prevent its being 
rotted with too much Wet in Win- 
ter; and alſo, if the Weather ſhould 
prove extreme ſharp, you will do 
well to cover your Ridges of Celery 


light Covering, which will admit 
the Air to the Plants ; for if they are 
covered too cloſe, they will be very 
ſubject to rot: by this means you 
may preſerve your Celery in Seaſon 
a long time ; but you muſt remem- 
ber to take off the Covering when- 
ever the Weather will permit, other- 
wile it will be apt to cauſe the Ce- 


lery to pipe, and run. to Seed. The 


Celery, when fully blanch'd, will not 
continue good above three Weeks 
ora Month before it will rot or pipe: 
therefore, in order to continue it 
good, you ſhould have, at leaſt, fix 
or ſeven different Seaſons of plant- 
ing; ſo that if it be only intended 
to ſupply a Family, there need not 
be much planted at each time ; but 
this muſt be proportioned according 
to the Quantity required. | 
The other Sort of Celery, which 


Vor. J. 


- 


The firſt of your planting out will, | 


with ſome Peas-haulm, or ſome ſuch 


Is commonly called Celeriac, is to 
de managed in the ſame manner as 


Sv 72 
is directed for the Italian Celery; ex- 
cepting that this ſhould be planted 
upon the level Ground, or in ve 

ſhallow Drills; for this Plant fet- 
dom grows above eight or ten Inches 
high, fo requires bur little earthing 
up; the great Excellence of this be- 
ing in the Size of the Root, which 
is often as large as ordinary Tur- 
neps. It ſhould be ſown about the 
Middle of March, upon a rich Bor- 
der of Earth; and, in dry Weather, 
conſtantly watered; otherwiſe the 
Seeds will not grow: when the Plants 
are large enough to tranſplant out, 
they ſhould be placed 18 Inches 


aſunder, Row from Row, and the 
Plants fix or eight Inches diſtant in 


the Rows; the Ground muſt be care- 

fully kept clean from Weeds; but 
this Sort will require but one eartk- 
ing up, which ſhould not be per- 


formed until the Roots are nearly 


grown: both theſe Sorts of Celery 
delight in a light moiſt Soil, where 
they will grow to a much larger Size; 
and be ſweeter or tenderer than'on a 
Poor or dry Ground. Ras 
The beſt Method to ſave this 
Seed, is to make choice of ſome 
long good Roots of Celery that have 
not been too much blanch'd, and :. 
plant them at about a Foot aſunder 
in a moiſt Soil, early in the Spring 3 


and when they run up to Seed, keep | 
them ſupported with Stakes, to pre- 


vent their being broken down with * 
the Wind: and in July, when this 

Seed begins to be formed, if the Sea - 
ſon ſhould prove very dry, it will be . 
proper to give it a little Water, 
which will greatly help its produce- 
ing good Seeds. In Auguft theſe 


Seeds will be ripe, at which time it 
ſhould be cut up, in a dry time, and 
{ſpread upon Cloths. in the Sun to 
dry ; then beat out the Seeds, and 
preſerve it dry in Bags for Uſe. 
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* APOCYNUM, Dogs-bane. 

The CharaBers wes 
The Leaves are produced oppoſite, 
by Pairs, upon the Branches: the 
Flower confijts of one Leaf, which is 
cut into ſeveral Segments: from its 
Floxer-cup ariſes the Pointal, which 
is fixed like a Nail in the back Part 
of the Flower, and is afterward 
changed into a Fruit, which is, for 
the moſt part, compoſed of two Cap- 
ſules, or Pods, which open from the 
Baſe to the Top, incloſiug many Seeds, 
which have à long pappous Down ad- 
Bering to them: to this may be added, 
That the abbole Plant abound with a 
milky Fuice. 

There are ſeveral' Sorts of this 
Plant cultivated in the curious Gar- 
dens of Plants, fome of which are 
very beautiful, and deſerve a Place 
in every good Garden. 1 ſhall men- 
tion the different Species of this Plant, 
which are cultivated in the Engliſb 
Gardens, and {hall leave the Reader 
to ſelect ſuch of them as he ſhall 
N to cultivate. 

. APOCYNUM erectum latifolium 
add Syriacum, floribus parœis ob- 
folete purpuraſcintibus. Par. Bat. 
The upright broad-leav'd hoary Sy- 
rian Dogs-bane, with purpliſh co- 
loured Flowers, called Bead 
2. APOCYNUM eredtum Conaden/e 
anguſtifolium Par. Bit. The op- 
right narrow- leaved Canada Dogs: 

bane. 


% 


„ Cana denſe 
ue eu, Pur. Bat. The broad- 
leav d upright Canada Dogs-bane. 
'4. ApoCYNUM Americanum, fo- 
liis androſæ mi mjoris, fore Rites an 
vallium ſuave-rubentis. H. R. P. The 
Americin Dogs- bane, with Tutſan- 


leaves, and red Flowers, like the 


wa: ff of the Valley. 
*APOCYNUM errdfum frutico- 
ſum,  falio ſubratunde wViridanie, Par, 


7 


du willoſo, Par. Bat. 


AP 
Bat. The ſhrubby upright Dogs- 
bane, with roundifh green Leaves. 

6. Arocgnun eretum Aﬀrica- 
num, folio ſalicis anguſto glabro, fru- 
The upright 
willow - leaved African Dogs-bane, 
with hairy Fruit. | 

7. APocYNUM Afrum feandeny, 
folio rotundo ſubincano nummularie, 
Boerh, The African creeping Dogs- 
bane, with Leaves like Money, 
wort. > 

8. Ayocynum eredtum, folio 06. 
longo, flore umbellato, petalis cacti. 
neis refiexis, Sloan. . The up- 
right Dogs- bane, with oblong Leaves, 
aud ſcarlet Flowers, called by ſome 
Baſtard Tpecacuana. 

9. AYOCYNUM Canadenſe angu- 
firfolium, flore aurantii. Mor. Prel, 
The narrow-leav'd Canada Apocy- 
num, with orayge-coiures Flow- 
ers. 

10. Arocynum Marylandiem 
ereftum, folio fubrotundo, flore ruber- 


imo. The upright Maryland Dogs | 


bane,with roundiſh Leaves, and deep- 
er Flowers. 

I. APOCYNUM Americanum, fi- 
115 amyg dali longioribus. Plum. Cat. 
American » Dogs-bane, with a longer 
Almond-leaf. 


12. APOCYNUM Anericenmm fry? 


den, Hirſutiſſi imum, foliis oblongis, fili. 


quis maximis glabris. Climbing hairy 
Dogs-bane of America, with long 
Leaves, and large ſmooth Pods. 

I3. APOCYNUM Amricanum ſcan- 
dens, folio cordato, fruttu verrucoſo. 
Climbing American Dogs-bane, with 
an heart Thaped Leaf, and a warted 
Fruit. 

14. APOCYNUM Grice 
dens, foliis longis anguſtis ad baſin au- 
riculatis, filiquis emeri. Climbing 
American Dogs-bane, with long nar- 
row Leaves, which have Ears at their 
Baſe, and Pods like the Scorpion- 
ſena. 


15 Aro- 
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15. Aroc run Americanum ſcan- 


Plum. 
dane, with Citron- leaves, and ſpot- 
ted Pods. | : FOIA 
16. APOCYNUM Americanum ſcan- 
dens, vince pervince folits, faliquis 
anguſtiſſ{mis. Climbing American 
E Dogs-bane, with Leaves like Peri- 
| winkle, and narrow Pods. | 
17. APOCYNUM Africanum ſcan- 
= dns, aſphodeli radice, anguſtiſſimo fo- 
= 7, Olden. Climbing African Dogs- 
W bane, with an Aſphodel- root, and a 
very narrow Leaf. 
18, Arocx Nu Americanum ſcan- 
Auen, foliis lauri, flore albo umbellato. 
Pum. Climbing American Dogs- 
W bane, with a Bay-leaf, and white 
Flowers growing in Umbels. 
= 19, Arocr NUM Americanum ſtan- 


= im), Climbing American Dogs-bane, 
Vith a narrow Willow-leaf, and a 
very large Fruit. N 
= 20. APoCYNUM maritimum Vene- 
lum, ſalicis folio, flore purpureo. C. 
B. P. Maritime Venice Dogs-bane, 
with a Willow-leaf, and a purple 
Hlower. 
The firſt of theſe Dogs-banes is 
a prodigious Creeper at the Root, 
and will in a ſhort time overſpread 
8 a large Compaſs of Ground, and 
| muſt never be planted too near other 
Plants or Flowers, which would be 
| over-run by this Plant, and deſtroy- 
ed; but it may have a Place in ſome 
| obſcure Part of the Garden; for it 
is extremely hardy, and will thrive 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation: it 
grows to be fix or ſeven Feet high, 
and produces large Umbels of Flow- 
ers, which have a ſtrong ſweet Smell, 
but are of a poiſonous Nature, as are 
all the true Apocynums ; and there- 
tore ſhould not be planted in the 
Wey of Children, who may receive 


Damage by breaking any Part of 


dens, foliis citri, filiquis naculatis. 
Climbing American Dogs- 


Y dens, falio ſalicis anguſto, fructu ma- 


the Plant,and letting the milky Juice, 
with which they abound, run upon 
the tender Part of their Fleſh, which 
will be apt to bliſter it: theſe Flow- 
ers are ſometimes ſucceeded by large 
oblong Pods, which contain a great. 

Quantity of a ſoft cottony Subſtance, . 
that adheres to the Seeds, and are of 

Service to tranſport them to a Di- 
ſtance when ripe. - This Plant dies 
to the Root in Winter, and riſes again 
the ſucceeding Spring. The downy 
Subſtance which adheres to the Seeds 


of this Plant, is much uſed in France 


for ſtaffing the Seats of Chairs, as 
alſo to ſtuff Quilts, it being extreme- 
ly light and warm. This Down, 
having a great Elaſticity, rifes again 
to its uſual Height, after being preis'd 


_ dowa cloſe ;..it is called in France, 
De la Fade. 


The ſecond, third, fourth, and 
tenth Sorts are all of them very hardy, 
and may be planted in the open 
Ground, but muſt have a dry Soil: 
theſe, all of them, produce large 
fine Flowers, and are propagated by 
parting their Roots in March, after - 


the cold Weather is paſt; for they 


ſeldom produce ripe Seeds with us. 
The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth 
Sorts are tender, and muſt be pre- 
ſerved in Pots, and houſed in Win- 
ter. . s 
The fifth and ſixth Sorts will grow 
very ſnrubby, and ſometimes to the 
Height of eight or nine Feet, and 
produce Bunches of Flowers, which 
in the ſixth Sort are of a whitiſh- 
green, and the fifth of a worn- out 
purple Colour, but are of no great 
Beauty or Smell. Theſe are in- 
creaſed by planting Cuttings in any 
of the Summer-montbe, in Pots of 
light ſandy Earth, plunging them 
into a moderate Hot-bed, and ſhade- 
ing them from the great Heat of the 
Sun, giving them gentle Refreſhings 
of Water Theſe muſt have a good 
„ Green- 
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Green-houſe in Winter, and muſt 
not have too much Water in that 
Seaſon. 8 ; 
The ſeventh Sort is a climbing 
Plant, and will twiſt itſelf round a 
Stake, and grow to the Height of 


ſeven or eight Feet, and in Summer 


will produce from the Joints ſmall 


Umbels of worn-out purple-colour'd 


Flowers, which are extremely ſweet. 
This is propagated by laying down 


the young Shoots, which eaſily take 
Root, or by parting the Roots of 


the old Plants. 


The eighth Sort is the moſt tender 
of them all, and requires a mode-. 
rate Stove to preſerve it in Winter: 


this produces extreme beautiful 


orange-colouredFlowers,which often 
are {ucceeded by ripe Seeds. This 
Plant may be increaſed by planting 
the Cuttings in June, in a moderate 
Hot-bed; but muſt have little Wa- 
ter, and be ſecured from the violent 
Heat of the Suv, and the Cold of 
the Nights: but the beſt Way to 
Propagate them is by ſowing the 
Seeds in an Hot-bed in March; and 
when the Plants are come up, prick 
them into ſmall Pots, and plunge 
them into another Hot-bed, to bring 
them forward; and in June you may 
begin to expoſe them to the open 
Air, at which time they will begin 
to flower; but it will be adv'{-able 
to preſerve one or two of the fro: g- 
eſt in the Hot · bed, in order to pro- 
cure good Seeds. 

The ninth Sort is tolerably hardy, 
and only requires to be ſcreened from 
the extreme Cold in Winter; and if 
it is planted into the full Ground, 
under a warm Wall, it will thrive 


very well, and continue ſeveral 
Years; whereas thoſe in Pots are 
with ꝑreat Difficulty preſerved. This 


Plant produces beautiful Umbels of 
orange- colour'd Flowers, which abide 
moſt Part of the Months of Juꝶy and 


alternately on the Stalks, which in 
all the true Dogs-banes are placed 


WR 
Auguft, and deſerve a Place in the 
moſt curious Garden. I his is pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots in 
Murch, or ſowing the Seeds, which 
in a good Seaſon ripen tolerably well 
with us. f 3 

This Sort has not a milky Juice, 
which is common to all the Dogs. 
banes ; and the Leaves being placed 


oppoſite by Pairs, ſome Perſons have 
removed it from the Genus of 
Dogs- bane, and have made a ſpy. 
rious Genus of it, by the Name of 
Apocynoides. 3 
The eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, fixteenth, nine. 
teenth, and twentieth Sorts were ſent 
me by the late Mr. Robert Millar 
from Cartbagena, in the Neighbour: 
hood of which Place they grey. 
Theſe climbing Sorts of Dogs- ban 
run over Hedges, and climb to the 
Top of the talleſt Trees in their na. 
tive Countries; but in England they 
require a warm Stove, to preſerve 
them through the Winter, as they 
are Natives of a warm Climate. 
They may be eafily raiſed fron 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on an 
Hot-bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are fit to tranſplant, they 
ſhould be each p'anted in a mal 
Pot, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of T1 avners Bark, obſer 
ing to ſhace them until they hart 
tak. n Root; a'terward they ſhould 
have free Air dmitted to them every 
Day in warm Weather. an“ be duly 
watered. When the Plants have 
grown too tall to remain in the Hot 
bed, they may be removed into ihe v 
Park-ſtove; and during the Sum- 
mer- time, they muſt have a larget 
Snare of Air admitted to them; bit 
in Winter the Stove mult be kept d 1 
temperate Heat. Theſe Plants 4g bs 


creat Ramblers ; ſo that if they „ 
k0 
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not prevepted, they will elimb over 
all the Plants in the Stove; and as 
they ſeldom flower, they are not very 


ornamental. _ Ras 
The Roots of the eighth Sort 


have been ignorantly given for the 
Ipecacua na, which has been attend - 


ed wi:h very bad Effects. 5 
The eiguteentn Sort may be treat- 
ed in the {aine manner as hath been 
directed for the other climbing 
Sorts. | 
The twenrieth Sort is pretty 
hardy, growing wild on the Borders 
of the Sea about Fenice. This may 
be preſerved in Pots, .and ſheltered 


under an Hot bed-frame in Winter; 
and in Summer expoſed with other 


hardy Exotic Plants. = 
APPLE-TREE. Vide Malus. 
APPLES of Love. Vide Lyco- 


perſicon & Solanum. 


ena. 


Y APRICOCK, or Abricot; or, in 
Latin, Malus Armeniaca. Vide Ar- 


meniaca. FR 
AQUIFOLIUM, /ez Agrifolium, 
The Holly-tree. | 
The Characters are; | 
The Leawes are ſet about the Edges 


with long ſharp fliff Prickles: the 


Berries are ſmall, round, and, for the 
moſt part, of a red Colour, contain- 
ing four triangular firiated Seeds in 
each, | 

The Species are; 


1. Acuirol lu baccis rubris. H. 


Z. The common Holly, with red 
Berries. ä 
2. AqviFoLivuM baceis luttis. H. 
Z. Yellow-berried Holly. 
3. AquiFotiuM Gaccis albis. 
V hite-berried Holly. 

4. AqQuiFolium foliis ex luteo 
Vartegatis, H. R Par.  Aquifelium 
oureum, Munt. H 163. Yeltow- 


blotch'd Holly. 


MAD APPLES. Vid: Melon- 


AQ. 
5. Aquirotivm feliis ex albs 
wariegatis. H. L. White-blotch'd 
Holly. | | 
6. AQu1FOLIUM echinata falii ſu- 
per ficie. Corn. 180. Hedghog Holly. 
7. AQUIFOLIUM echinata folii ſu- 
ferficie, foliis ex luteo wariegatis,” 
Yellow-blotch'd Hedghog Holly. 
8. AquiFoliuM echinata folit - 
ſuper ficie, limbis aurtis. Gold-edged 
Hedghog Holly. | 5 
Aquiroiium echinata folit . 
Superficie, limbis argenteis. 5 Silver- 


edged Hedghog Holly. 


10 AquiFoLiUuM foiirs longiori- 
bus, limbis & ſpinis ex unico tantum 
latere per totum argentee pictis. Plub. 
Alm. 38. BR ODER ICE 's Holly, 
nge | * 

11. AqQuiFoLiuM feliis ſubro- 
tundis, limlis & ſpims u'rinque ar- 
genteis, aquifolium elegans. D. D:8, 
Eales. Pluk. Alm. 38. Eaies's Holly, 
wulpo, 3 
12. Aguiroriuu foliis oblongis 


lucidis, fpanis & limbis argenteis. 


Sir Thomas FRANKLIR's Holly, 
wvulgo. | | ka 

13. AquiroLivm folizs oblingis, 
inis & limbis argenteis. Hertford- 
ſhire white Holly. | | 


„14. Aquipolium falits ſubrotun- 
dis, limbis argenteis, ſpinulis & mar- 


ginalibus purpuraſcentibus. Br1oGe 
Max's Holly, vulgo. | 
15. AquiFolium foliis oblongis, 
Jpinis & l:mbis flaveſcentibus. LoN - 
STAFF's beſt Holly, vulgo. | 

16. AquiFolium hit oblongrs 
lucidis, ſpinis & limbis aureit. Brave 
LEY's beſt Holly, wn/go. 

17. AQuiFOLIUM folits oblongir, 


ſpinis & limbis aureiz. Wises Holly, 


wvulg:. | 
18. AquiFoliun folits ſubrotuns 
dis, ſpinis minaribus,  fatiis ex luteo 


elegantiſſime wariegatis, The Bri- 
To Holly, wulgo. - 
= 19. Aci 


AQ. 


reit. Bagſbot Holly, vgs. 
20. ee foliis latiſſimis, 
ſpinis & limbis flave/centibus. Glory 
of the Eaſt Holly, vulgo. | 
ſpinis majori bus, felis ex aureo Va- 
riegatis, Glory of the Weſt Holly, 


_ wulgo. 


dis, ſpints & limbis aureis. ASLET'S 
Holly, vulgo. . 

23. Adgutroriun foliis longiori- 
Bus, Cini, & limbis argentcis. The 
Union holy, vulgo. 5 | 


5 


24. AQU1FOLIUM /eliis & 


PayLLis-holly, valgo. 3 

25. AquiFoliuM folits minori- 
us, ſpinis & limbis argenteis. Paint- 
ed- lady Holly, vg. | 

26. AquiFoLiuM folzis anguſti- 
oribus, ſpinis & limbis flaueſcentibus. 
FvoiLer's Cream-holly, vulgo. 

27. AqQuiFoLIuM foliis oblongis, 
ex luteo & aureo clegantiſſime vari- 
egato. Milk-maid Holly, wulgo. 

28. Aquvirolium foliis eblongis 
eviriaibus, maculis argenteis notatis. 
CarEL's mottled Holly, wulgo. 

29. AquiFoLliuM folzis oblongis, 
ſpinis & limbis luteis. PARTRIDGE'S 
Holly, vulgo. 

30. Aquirotivm foliis ot longis, 

inis & limbis ocroluteis, MasoN's 
copper- colour'd Holly, wu/go. 

31. AquviFoliuM felis parwis, 
interdum wix ſpinoſis. Box- leav 
Holly, vulgo. 

32. AQUIFOLIUM eliis parwis, 
znterdum wix pi noſis, limbis folio- 
rum argentatis. WhiruiLr's Holly, 
vulgo. TD: | 

33. Aquirolium Carolinienſe, 
foliis dentatis, baccis rubris. Cateſb. 
Carolina Holly, with ſmooth Leaves, 
commonly called Dahoon Helly, 


* *ﬀ ' ' 4 38 > yoo. 7 J. : 
19. Aquirolium foliis oblongis, 
atro-virentibus, ſpinis E Iimbis au 


21. AquiFoliuM felis oblongis, 


22. AQuIFOLIUM foliis ſubrotun- 


1nzs 
majeribus, limbis flaveſcentibus. Fine 


e Q ; 
This common Holly-tree, though _ 
wild in many Parts of England, de- 
ſerves a Place in large Gardens, be- 
ing very ornamental to the Wilder. 
neſs, and ever-green Garden; eſpe. 
cially when we takein the large Va. 
riety of beautiful variegated Sorts, 
of which we have a much greater 
Number than is to be found in any 
Part of Europe: theſe are all diſtin- 
guiſhed by the different Names of 
the Perſons who firſt obſerv'd them, 
or from the Places where they 
grew. 5 
J have ſeen in one Garden, wiz. 
Mr. Chriftopher Gray's, near Ful. 
bam, above thirty different Varieties, 
which are either ſtrip'd or blotch'd 
with White, Yellow, or Copper-co- 
lour. | | 
Theſe Trees were formerly in 
much greater Requeſt. than at pre- 
ſent, and there was ſcarcely a ſmall 
Garden of any Worth, but was fill'd 
with them, which were clipp'd 
either into Pyramids, Balls, or ſome 
other Figures ; but as this was croud- 
ing a Garden too much with one 
Sort of Plant, and the Faſhibn of 
clipp'd Greens going off, they are 


now almoſt wholly neglected: ſuch 
are the Changes in Mens Tempers 


and Fancies, that what is one Year 
eſteemed, is the next deſpiſed ! 
I would not here be thought to 


be an Advocate for clipp'd Trees: 


no; I am infinitely more delighted 
with a Tree in all its Lyxuriancy of 
Branches, waving about with every 
Guſt of Wind; but yet I think there 
is a great Beauty in theſe Trees, if 
rightly diſpoſed in a Garden, but 
more eſpecially in ſuch as are of a 
large Extent, by being intermixed 
with other Sorts of Ever-greens, t0 
form Clumps, or placed in Quarters 
of Ever-greens, or to border Woods, 
and the Sides of Wilderneſs-quarters, 
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or to plant in ever-green Hedges ; in 
all which Places they have an agree- 
REECE. iS 
All the variegated Sorts are pro- 
pagated by budding or grafting them 
on the plain Holly-ſtocks : the beſt 
time for budding them is in Jug, 
and for grafting them, in March or 
April. | 4: | | f 
The manner of raiſing the com- 
mon Hollies is by ſowing the Ber- 
ries, which, if ſown as ſoan as ripe, 
will lie two Years in. the Ground, 
that is, until the Spring-twelve- 
month after; you may therefore mix 
the Berries with dry Sand, and put 
them in a large Garden- pot, bury ing 
it in the Ground till the next Auguf 
or September; and take them out, 
and low them on a Bed of common 
Earth, covering the Seeds about a 
quarter of an Inch with light Mould, 
and the Spring following the Plants 
will appear DT: but as 
this is a tedious Method, and the 
young Plants making but ſmall Pro- 
reſs tor the two or three firſt Years, 
Foo rather adviſe the purchaſing 
of young Stocks, of about three or 
four Years Growth, of ſome Nur- 
{ery-men, who raiſe them for Sale, 
and theſe will be fit to bud or graft 


the ſecond Year after they are piant- 


ed; or you may purchaſe ſuch young 
Plants, of ſeveral Kinds, as have 
been budded or grafted two Years, 
which are generally ſold very reaſon- 
ably in the Nurſeries ; than to ha- 
zard the budding them yourſelf, eſpe- 
cially if you are not ſure of being 
provided with Cuttings very near 
you, -_ 


Hollies are alſo planted for Hedges, 


and have been by ſome very much 
eſteemed for that Purpoſe ; but the 
Leaves being very large, when theſe 


AQ 


durable ſtrong Hedge, and very pro- 
per for an outſide Fence of a Enten 

garden. ö 

- The beſt time for tranſplanting 

this Tree is in the Beginning of 
April, in moiſt Weather; and if the 
Seaſon is good, and they are care- 

fully removed, there will be little 

Danger of their growing: they may 

alſo be tranſplanted in Auguſt or Sep- 


tember, if the Seaſon proves moiſt, 


— 


and they will put out new Roots be- 
fore Winter; but if you do it at thi 
Seaſon, you mult be careful to mulch 
the Ground about the Roots, to keep 
the Froſt from reaching them in 
Winter, which would be apt to de- 
ſtroy your new-planted Trees. 

If the Trees you intend to remove 
are large, and have been growing 
ſome time in the Places where they 
ſtand, you ſhould dig about them, 
and cut their Roots a Year or two 


before, that they may produce young 


Fibres, to keep the Earth from 


falling away, from the Roots; and 


if you remove them to any Diſtance, 


it will be adviſeable to put them into - 


Baikets 3 and when you plant them, 
you may either cut off the Sides of 


the Baiket,or, if they are but looſely 


Hedges are clipp'd, they are gene- 


rally cut in Pieces, and appear very 


tagged; otherwiſe they make A very 


their miſcarrying. 


made, ſuffer them to remain intire; 
for they will ſoon rot in-the Graund. 

You muſt alſo be very careful to 
ſupply your new- planted Hollies 
with Water for the two firſt Years, 


S 


if the Seaſons . dry; after this 


time there wi 


The great Variety of variegated 
Hollies which were ſo mach culti- 
vated in the Nurſeries ſome Years 
ago, and were ſold for large Prices, 
are now almoſt intirely neglected, 
few Perſons caring to plant them in 
their Gardens ; nor indeed are they 
ſo beautiful as the common green 
Holly, which is alſo much more 
hardy than the yariegated Sorts, 

M4. 3 which 


be little Danger of - 
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with large Flowers. 


AQ_ 


which in ſevere Winters are often 
greatly injured, and ſometimes killed, 
by the Froſt. - 2 7 
The Dahon Holly is a Native of 
Carolina, from whence the Plants 
have been procured. This Sort hath 
ſmooth ſhining-green Leaves, which 
are as large as thoſe of the Bay-tree; 
and having a beautiful Green, ren- 


| ders it one of the beſt Kinds of 


ever-green Trees : the Berries are 
produced in large Cluſters cloſe to 


the Branches, which are of a bright- 


red Colour, and make a fine Ap- 
pearance when they are ripe. 
This Tree, while youngs will re- 
quire a little Protection from hard 
Froſt; but when the Plants have ob- 
tained Strength, they will reſiſt the 
Cold of this Climate in the open 
Air. They love a Soil rather moiſt 


than dry, and thrive beſt where they 


are ſcreened by other Plantations 
nom the cold Winds. It may be 
raiſed from the Berries in the ſame 
n anner as the common Sort. 
AQUILEGIA, Columbine. 
The Characters are: c 
It hath L-awves like the Meadaw- 
„e: the Fl:avers are pendulous, and 
o an anomalous Figure : the Piflil of 
t' Flower becomes a membraneous 
F; uit, confifling of many Huſts or 
P cs 3 each of whith contains many 
ning black Seeds. = | 
The Species are; 
1. AquiLecGla fylvftris. C. B. 
J he common wild Columbine. 
2. AqQuILEGla flellata, flore wio- 
laceo. Hort. Eft. The ſtarry Co- 


lumbine, with violet- coloured Flow- 


ers. 
3. Aquittena hortenfis fimplex. 


T8. The ſingle Garden-colum- 


bine. 
4. AQUILEGIA montana, mag no 
Fore. C. B. Mountain-columbine, 


5. AQUILEGIA Canadenſi; præ - 


cox procerior. H. R. Par. Early- 
flowering Canada Columbine. | 

6. AQuILEGIA pumila præcox Ca- 
nadenſis. Cornut, Dwarf early-flow- 
ering Canada Columbine, 5 

7. AQUILEGILA hortenfis multiplex, 
fore magno cœruleo. C. B. Double 
Garden-columbine, with large blue 
Flowers. | EE 

8. AcuiLEOIA flore variegato du- 
plici. Suwert. Double variegated Co- 
lumbine. 9 | 
9. AQUILEGIA fore roſes multi- 
plici. C. B. P. 145. The Roſe-co- 
lumbine. he 

10. AQUILEGIA caſtanee coloris. 
Suvert, Cheſtnut- coloured Colum- 
bine. NN | 

11. AqQutLt61A hirſuta, fore vi- 
ſſcoſo. Bot. Monſ. Hairy Columbine, 
with a viſcous Flower. | 

12. AQuUILEGIA fore roſeo mul. 
tiplici. C. B. P. Double Roſe-colum- 
bine. 

13. AquviLEGLA hortenfis, multi- 
plici flore inverſo cœruleo. Tourn, 
Garden-columbine, with a blue in- 
verted Flower. ne; 

14. AquiLEGIa fellata, fore pur- 
puree. H. Eyſt. Starry Columbine, 
with a purple Flower. 

15. AQUILEGIA Hellata, flore cæ- 


- 


with a blue Flower. 

16. AqQuiLEGia flellata, fore wa- 

riegato. H. Eyſt. Starry Columbine, 

with a variegated Flower. | 
17. AQUILEGIA degener wireſcau. 

C. B. P. Green degenerate Colum- 


rules H. Eyft. Starry Columbine, 


- bine. 


There are great Varieties of this 
Plant, which are preſerved in cu- 


rious Gardens; the Flowers of which 


are very double, and begutifully va- 


_ Tiegated with Blue, Purple, Red, and 
White. 
Plants in Borders of large Gardens, 


Theſe are very ornamental 


producing their beautiful Flowers jn 
May and Fuze; and are very pro- 


Per 


AQ 

per to mix with other Flowers, for 
Pots to adorn Chimneys or Halls, at 
that Seaſon. 4 

They are all raiſed by ſowing the 
Seeds, or parting the old Roots ; but 
the former Method is chiefly pra- 
Riſed ; for the old Roots are very 
apt to degenerate after they have 
blown two Years, and become quite 


plain. 


: The Seeds ſhould be ſown in a 
Nurſery-bed in Auguft or September; 
for the Seeds kept till Spring ſeldom 
grow well : in the March following 
your young Plants will appear above- 


ground; you muſt therefore clear 


them from Weeds, and if the Sea- 
ſon ſhould be dry, refreſh them with 
Water, that they may gather 
Strength. | ; 

In the Beginning of May theſe 
Plants will be ſtrong enough to tranſ- 


plant; you muſt therefore prepare 


ſome Beds of good freſh undung'd 
Earth, planting them therein at eight 
or nine Inches Diſtance every Way, 
keeping them clear from Weeds, and 
refreſhing them with a little Water, 
as they may require it. 

At Michaelmas you may remove 
them into the Borders of the Flower- 
garden, and the May following they 
will produce Flowers ; but if you in- 
tend to maintain their Roots, you 
ſhould not ſuffer them to ſeed, hut 
crop off all their Flower-ſtems as 
the Flowers are paſt. 2 

But in order to be ſure of having 
no ſingle or bad Flowers in your 
Borders, you may ſuffer them to re- 
main in the Nurſery-beds until they 


have blown; at which time you may 


lick a Stake by each Root you fanſy 
to preſerve, and pull out all the ſin- 
gle or bad-coloured ones, and throw 
them away, cutting off all the Fiow- 
ers from your beſt Roots as ſoon as 
they have ſhewn themſelves, which 
will greatly add to the preſerving 


2 


4 
them fair in their Colours; and theſe 
Roots will be ſtrong enough to di- 


vide at Michaelmas, when you may 


tranſplant them into your Borders; 
but do not divide them too ſmall, 
which will weaken their Bloom the 
ſucceeding Vear. f N 

In order to keep up a Succeſſion 
of good Flowers, you ſhould ſow 
freſh Seeds every Year ; and if you 
can meet with a Friend, at ſome Di- 
ſtance, who is furniſh'd with good 
Flowers of this Kind, it will be very 
advantageous to both Parties, to ex- 
change Seeds once in two Years; by 
which means they will not be apt to 
degenerate into plain Colours, 

In ſaving the Seeds of the vari- 
egated Columbines, great Care ſhould 
be taken not to ſuffer any plain 
Flowers to remain for Seed ; there 
being generally ſome plain Flowers 


intermixed with the ſtriped ones in 


the ſame Plant, and often in the ſame 
Pranches : theſe ſhould be cut off ; 


for if they are permitted to ſeed, 


they will degenerate into plain Co- 


lours; ſo that there cannot be too 


much Care taken in ſaving the Seeds, 
where the Beauty of their Flowers 
is regarded. 

The Roſe Columbines are of va- 
rious Colours, ſome of which are 
beautifully variegated : the Flowers 
of theſe differ in their Make from 
the common Sort, theſe having none 


of the horned Petals, but only plain 


ones ; ſuch as are intermixed with 
the horned ones of the double Flow- 
ers of the common Sort ; but as the 
Seeds of theſe often introduce Plants 
of the common Sort, ſo we 

reckon it only as a Variety of that; 
though, from Numbers of Frials, I 
could never raiſe one of theſe from 
the Seeds of the common Sort ; but 
] have ſeveral times had the com- 


mon Sort raiſed from the Seeds of 


this. 
The 


AR 


The ſtarry Columbine differs from 
both the others, in having ſharp- 
pointed Petals, which appear like 
the Rays of a Star: of this Sort there 
are a great Variety of Colours, ſome 
of which are very beautiful: theſe 


often degenerate to the eommon Co- 


lumbines, in the fame manner as the 
Roſe-columbine ; but are rarely pro- 
duced from the Seeds of the common 
Sort. MACE 

{ The two Canada Columbines 
Rower almoſt a Month before the 
other Sorts ; for which Reaſon they 
are preſerved in the Gardens of the 
Curious, though there is no very 
great Beauty in their Flowers. Theſe 
rarely produce good Seeds in Eng- 
land, ſo that they are only propa- 
gated by parting of their Roots ; but 
their Seeds may be procured from 
Virginia, where they grow wild in 
the Woods. © > IE 

. The firſt Sort grows wild in the 
Woods, in feveral Parts of England; 
but particularly about Chatham and 
Maidſtone in Kent : this is placed in 
the Catalogue of Medicinal Plants; 


but is now very rarely uſed in Phy- 


ſic. | 5 | 
The fourth Sort I found growing 
5 in the Park of Robert Fenwick, 

qz near Ingleborougb hill, in York- 


Hire. 


ARACHIS, Earth or Ground- 


nut. a 
The Characters are; 
It hath a pea- bloom Flower : the 


_ Empalement is divided inte two Parts : 


the Flower is ſucceeded by à rough cy- 
linarical Pod, containing one or two 
cylindricul Seeds. 


We have but one Species of this 


3 VIZ. 

AraCHis. Lin. The native Coun- 
try of this Plant, I believe, is Mi- 
ca, though, at preſent, all the Set- 
tements in America abound with it; 


AR , 

but many Perſons, who have reſided 
in that Country, affirm, they were 
originally brought with the Slaves 
from Africa thither, where they have 
been ſpread: all. over the Settle, 
n,; 

It multiplies very faſt in a warn 
Country; but, being impatient of 
Cold, it cannot be propagated in the 


open Air in England: therefore who. 
ever has an Inelination to cultivate 


this Plant, muſt plant the Seeds on 
an Hot- bed in the Spring of the 
Year, keeping it covered with Glaſſes 


till the Middle or End of June; after 
winch time, if the Weather prove 
warm, they may be expoſed to the 
open Air. 


The Branches of this 
Plant trail upon the Ground; and 
the Flowers (which are yellow) are 
produced fingle upon long Foot: 
ſtalks; and as ſoon as the Flower 
begins to decay, the Germen is thruſt 
under- ground, where the Pod i: 
formed and ripened ; ſo that unleſ; 


the Ground is opened, they never ap- 


pear : the Negroes kept this a Secret 
among themſelves; therefore could 
ſupply themſelves with theſe Nuts 
unknown to their Maſters. The 
Roots of theſe Plants are annual; 
but the Nuts under-ground ſuffici- 
ently ftock the Ground in a warm 
Country, where they are not very 
carefully taken up. In Soutb-Caro- 
lina there is great Plenty of theſe 
Nuts; which the Inhabitants roaſt, 
and make uſe of as Chocolate. 
This was by former Botaniſts call- 


ed Arachidna ; and by ſome it hath 


been ranged with the Vetches. 
ARALIA, Berry-bearing Ange- 
lica. PE 
The Characters are 
The Flower confiſts of many Leave, 
evhich expand in form of a Kot, 


 avhich ere naked, growing on the Top 


of the Owary.: theſe Flowers are ſuc 


ceeaed 


AR 
teded by globular Fruit, which. ar- 


foft and ſucculent, and are full of ob- 
E long Seeds. | 


The Species are; 
1. Ax AL IA Canadenfis. Tourn. Ca- 
nada berry-bearing Angelica. N 
2. ARA LIA canle aphyllo, radice 


rebente. D. Sarrazin. Journ. Berry- 


bearing Angelica,with a naked Stalk, 


and creeping Root. | 


z. Azalth arboreſtens ſpinoſa. 
Vaill. Angelica-tree, vue. 
The two firſt Species die to the 


W Surface every Year, and rife again 


the ſucceding Spring; and in 7uly 
and Augaft produce their Flowers; 


and, if the Seaſon is warm, perfect 


their Fruit in Seprember. | 
Theſe are propagated either by 


| ſowing their Seeds, or by parting of 
= their Roots; which laſt, being the 
moſt expeditious Method, is com- 
| monly practis'd in England; for the 


Seeds often abide in the Ground un- 


til the ſecond Year before they ariſe, 
and are two Years more before they 


flower. | 


They love a good freſh Soil, not 


too wet; and ſhould be planted either 
in Autumn, or early in the Spring; 


and are very hardy in refſpect to 
Cold. 


The third Sort grows with us to 


the Height of eight or ten Feet : it 


has produced Flowers in the Phyſie- 


| garden at Chelſea two or three times ; 


but has not perfected its Seeds in 
England that J have yet heard. 
This Shrub requires a dry Soil, 
and a warm Situation, otherwiſe it 


is ſubject to be injured by Froſts in 


the Winter : this is only propagated 


by Seeds, which are frequently 


brought from America, 
ARBOR CAMPHORIFERA. 
Vide Laurus. 
ARBOR CORAL. Vid. Coral- 
lodendron. ; : 
ARBOR JUDA. Via Cereis. 


tbe Flowers confift 


_ . = 7 
ARBUT Us, The Strawberry- 
The Charakter: are; 
I is ever-green : the Leavis um 
oblong, and ſerrated on .the Ede 


of one Leaf, and 
are ſhaped lite a Pitchtr : the Fruit 
is of & fleſhy Subſtance, and, is its 
vetwward Appearance, very like & 
Strawberry ; but is divided into five 
Cells, in which are contained mam 
fall Seeds. 9 9. 8 
The Species are; 

1. Ak BU rus folio ſerrato. C. B. 
The common Strawberry- tree. 

2. Ak Urs folio ſerrato, flore 


obiongo, fructu ovato, Michel. Hart. 


Pi. Strawberry-tree with longet 
Flowers, and egg-ſhap'd Fruit. 
3. ArBuTvus foko ſerrato, for 


duplict. Strawberry- tree with double 


Flowers. | 

The Tree has its Name from the 
Reſemblance the Fruit bears to that 
of a Strawberry, but is of an au- 
ſtere ſour Taſte ; though I have been 
inform'd, that in 7reland, where this 


Tree abounds, the Fruit is ſold aud 


eaten. In England they are chiefly 
brought 'to the Markets with ſmall 
Branches of the Tree, having ſmall 
Bunches of Flowers upon them, and 
made up into Noſegays with other 
Flowers,. and ſome Sprigs of the 


Amomum Plinii, or Winter- cherry: 


which, at that Seaſon, is very ac- 
ceptable, when there are few Flow. 
ers to be had. 

The time of this Fruit being ripe 
is in the Months of Ofober and No. 
vember; at which Seaſon the Flow- 
ers are blown for the next Year's 
Fruit, ſo that from the time of flow- 
ering to the ripening of the Fruit, 


one whole Year. 


The beft Method of propagating 
theſe Trees is by ſowing their Seeds, 
which ſhould be preſerved in dry 


Sand till March ; at which time you 
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mould ſow them upon a'very mode- 
rate Hot-bed (which greatly. pro- 
motes its Vegetation), covering it 


about a Quarter of an IJoch with 


light Earch, and ſcreening. it from 
Froſts, or great Rains. Toward the 
Luatter-end of April your young 

Plants will begin to appear; you 
muſt therefore keep them clear from 


Weeds, and give them frequent Wa- 


terings, as the Seaſon may require, 
and ſhade them in hot Weather; and 
if your Plants have done well, they 
will be, by Autumn, about five or 
nx Inches high: but as theſe Trees 
are ſubject to receive Damage from 
Froſts, eſpecially while they are 
| Foung, therefore you muſt hoop the 
Bed over, that when bad Weather 
comes, you may cover it with Mats 
and Straw to keep out the Froſt. 
The Beginning of April follow- 
ing you may tranſplant theſe Trees, 
each into a ſmall Pot; but in doing 
of this, be very careful to take them 
up with as much Earth to their Roots 


as poſſible; for they are bad:rooting 


Plants, and very ſubject to miſcarry 
on being removed ; and it is for this 
Reaſon that I adviſe their being put 
into ſmall Pots : for when they bave 


Glled-the Pot with Roots, they may 


be turned out into large Pots, or the 
open Ground, without any Hazard 
of their dying. 

When you have put your Plants 
into the {mall Pots, you ſhould plunge 
them into an ther very moderate 
Hot-bed, to encourage their taking 
new Root, ſhading them from the 
Sun in the Middle of the Day, and 
giving them Water as they may re- 
quire: in this Bed it will be proper 
to let the Pots remain moſt Part of 
the Summer; for if the Pots are 
taken out, and ſet upon the Ground, 
the Smalneſs of their Size will occa- 
ſion the Earth in them to dry ſo fait, 
that Watering will ſcarcely preſerve 


N 


your Plants alive; but if they * 


kept growing all the Summer, they 
will be near a Foot high by the next 
Autumn: but it will be adviſeable 
to ſcreen them from the Froſt durin 
their Continuance in Pots, by plung. 
ing them into the Ground in a warm 
Place, and covering them with Mats 
in bad Weather. 
When your Trees are grown to 
be three or four Feet high, you may 
ſhake them out of the Pots into the 
open Ground in the Places where 
they are to remain: but this ſhoull 
be done in April, that they may have 
taken good Root before the Winter; 
which will be apt to damage them, 
if newly planted: - 1 
Theſe Trees are tolerably hardy, 
and are ſeldom hurt, except in ex- 
treme hard Winters; which many 
times kill the young and tender 
Branches, but rarely deſtroy the 
Trees: therefore however dead your 
Trees may appear after an hard Win. 
ter, I would adviſe you to let them 
remain till the ſucceeding Summer 
has ſufficienily demonſtrated what 
are living, and what are dead ; for 
the Winter Anno 1728-9. and 1739. 
40. gave us great Reaſon to believe 
moſt of the ']rees of this Kind were 
deſtroyed ; and many People were 


ſo haſty, as to dig up. or cut down, 


many of their. 1 rees ; whereas all 


thoſe People who bad Patience to let 


their Trees remain, found, that ſcarce 


one in five hundred. failed to come 


out ag&'n the next Summer, and made 


handſome Plants that Seaſon. _ - '* 


This Tree delights in a moiſt Soil; 
for when they are planted ip dry 
Ground, they ſeldom produce much 
Fruit: the Flowers of this Tree, be- 
ing produced in Avtumn, if the Win- 


ter proves ſevere, are generally de- 


ſtroyed; which has occaſion'd thei! 
producing very little Fruit in Eg- 


land for tome Years paſt ; therefore, 


n 
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in order to obtain Fruit, the Trees 
ſhould be. placed in a warm Situa- 
on; and where the Ground is not 


naturally moiſt, there ſhould be a 


Quantity of good Loam and rot- 
ten Neat's-dung laid about their 
Roots; and if the Spring ſnould 
prove dry, they muſt be plentifully 
watered, in order to have Plenty of 
Fa... 7: | 

The Sort with double Flowers is 
a Variety which has been acciden- 
tally produced from Seed : the Fruit 
of this I have not yet ſeen, having 
only obſerved this Variety in ſome 
{mall Plants: but I have been in- 
formed of a large Tree of this Sort, 


which has produced Fruit. As the 


Flowers of this Sort are not very 
double, they may be ſucceeded by 
Fruit; or, at leaſt, there may be 
many ſingle Flowers on the ſame 
Tree, which may produce the Fruit. 

The very beſt Seaſon for tranſ- 
planting the Arbutus is in September, 
at which time the Bloſſoms are be- 
ginning to appear; and at that Sea- 
ſon, if they are kept moiſt, they will 
take Root very ſoon; but toward the 
Beginning of Nowember, their Roots 


ſhould be well covered with Mulch, 


to keep out the Froſt. | 
ARCTOTIS : this hath been 


_ uſually known under the Title of 


Anemonoſpermos, from the Reſem- 
blance the Seeds of theſe Plants have 
to that of the Anemone. We have 


no Exgliſ Name for this Plant. 


The Characters are; 
The Floaver is radiated like the 
Marigold : the Empalement is he- 


' miſpherical and ſcaly, the Scales lying 


ever each other in a neat manner : 


the Serds are copiouſiy ſurrounded with 


2 ſoft Down, like thoſe of the Ane - 


Nong. 


The Species are; 


1. Axcror is foliis pinnatis, caule 


berbaceo, petalis radii profunde tris 


| 

fidis. Flor. Leyd. Annual Arctotis, 
with an herbaceous Stalk, pinnated 
Leaves, and the Rays of the Flowers 


- 


deeply cut into three Parts. 
2. Akcroris foliis lanceolate- 


linearibus integris denticulatis. Lin. 


Arctotis with narrow ſpear-ſhaped 


Leaves indented on the Sides. 


3. ARcToTis foliis pinnato- 


finuatis, laciniis oblongis dentatis. 


Lin. ArQotis with finuated-pinua- 


ted Leaves, with long Indentures, 
and a beautiful orange- coloured 
Flower. 


4. Axcroris foliis ovatis den- 
tatis, petiolis longiſſimis, ſuperne den- 


tatis, caule ramoſo. Lin. Arctotis 


with oval indented Leaves, with 
long Footſtalks, whoſe Upper - ſide 
is indented, and a branching Stalk. 
5. AgcToTi1s foliis pinnato- 


fmmuatis, laciniis latis obtuſis, caule 


arbores ramoſiſimo. Arctotis with 
pinnated - finuated Leaves, whoſe 
Jags are broad and obtuſe, and a 
branching woody Stem. : 

6. ArxcToTis hbumilis, folits cor- 


dato-finuatis rigidis. ners, floribus 


amplis lutets, Dwarf Arctotis, with 
heart-ſhaped jagged-ribbed Leaves, 
and an ample yellow Flower. 

7. ArcToTis humilis, foliis li- 


neari - lanceolatis, ſuperne dentatis, 
ſubtus albicantibus, petiolis longiſſimis. 


Dwarf ArQotis, with narrow ſpear- 
ſhrped Leaves, indented at the Up- 


per-part, white underneath, and very 


long Foot-ſtalks. 
'Theſe Plants are Natives of the 


Country about the Cape of Good 


Hope, from whence they have been 
brought to ſome curious Gardens 


in Holland; where there are ſeveral - 
other Species, which are not as yet 


in the Exgliſb Gardens. 


The firit Sort here mentioned is 


an annual Plant, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a moderate Hot-bed, to- 
ward the Middle or End of March ; 
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and when the Plants are fit to tranf: 
plant, they ſhould be each put into, 
2 ſingle Pot; and as ſoon as they 


are well rooted, they muſt by de- 


grees be inured to the open Air, 
into which they ſhould be Pacer 8 as 
ſoon as the Weather is warm, an 

will require much Water in dry 
Weather; for their Roots ſoon fill 
the Pots, and will root through the 
Holes into the Ground, if they ſtand 


long unremoved. This Plant may. 


alſo be ſown. upon a warm Border 
of light Earth in the open Air, in 
the Middle of April, where they are 
deſigned to remain: theſe will flower 
in Aug 15 and if the Seaſon proves 
favourable, they will perſect Seeds 
very well, and theſe Plants will 
grow much ſtronger than thoſe rais'd 
upon an Hot- bed; but, as in cold 
Seaſons theſe may fail to perfect 
their Seeds, it will be a ſecure Me- 
thod to raiſe ſome upon the Hot- 
bed, which never fails to perfect 
Seeds. 
The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts are 


low Plants, ſeldom riſing in Stem 


above four or five Inches, their 
Leaves ſpreading near the Surface of 
the Ground; the Flowers are pro- 
duced upon ſingle Footſtalks ariſing 
from the Centre of the Plants: theſe 
flower in April or May, when they 
make a fine Appearance ; but they 
ſeldom perfect their Seeds in Eng- 
{and ; therefore are propagated by 
Cuttings ; but as they are Plants of 
2 ſmall Growth, they do not increaſe 
very faſt here. The beſt Way to 
obtain good Seeds of theſe Plants is, 
to expoſe them to the open Air when 
they are in Flower; for if they are 
drawn weak by being kept in the 


Houte, they never produce any good 


Seeds. 

The ſecond, third, fourth, and 
fifth Sorts grow to the Height of 
four or fire Feet; and the lch, 


— * 
ſometimes, to fix or ſeven, ſending 
forth many Branches; therefore wi 


require to be frequently pruned, to 
keep them in tolerable Order, eſpe- 


_ cially the fifth; which ſends forth 


ſtron rambling Shoots, when their 
Roots are not much confined i in the 
Pots, and if they are duly wa · 
tered. 

They are propagated by planting 
Cuttings of them in a Bed of light 
freſh Earth, in any of the Sum- 
mer - months; obſerving to ſhade 
them from the Heat of the Sun until 
they have taken Root, as allo to re- 
freſh them often with Water ; and, 
in ſix Weeks or two Months after 
planting, they will be ſufficiently 
rooted ; at which time you ſhould 
tranſplant them into Pots filled with 
the like freſh Earth, ſetting the Pots 
in a ſhady Place until the Plants are 
ſettled in their new Earth; after 
which time, you ſhould expoſe them 
to the open Air until the Latter-end 
of October, or later, according as 
you find the Weather is favourable; 
when you muſt remove the Pots into 
the Green-houſe, where they ſhould 
be placed as near the Window as 
poſſible, that they may have a good 
Quantity of free Air at all times 


when the Weather is mild; nor 


ſhould they be over-hung by other 
Plants, which would occaſion them 
to take a Mouldineſs, and rot: you 


muſt alſo frequently refreſh them 


with Water, giving it them plenti- 


fully in mild Weather, otherwiſe 


their Leaves and Branches will hang 
down and wither: in Summer they 


can ſcarce have too much Water 
given them, if the Pots are not 


ſtopped, ſo that the Water cannot get 


thro' the Holes at the Bottom. They | 


will alſo require to be ſhifted into 
other Pots two er three times at leaſt 
every Summer; and the Pots ſhould 


be frequently removed, to prevent 


the 
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| are torn | b 
| the Plants are often killed. 

all theſe Plants ſhould be fre- 
quently renewed by Cuttings, becauſe 
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che Plants from Kriking their Roots 


thro' the Holes of the Pots into the 


| Ground, which they are very apt to 


do, and then they will ſhoot very 
vigorouſly ; but when theſe Roots 
| of, by removing the Pots, 


the old Plants are ſubject to decay 


in Winter; therefore, if young Plants 
are not annually raiſed, the Species 
| may ſoon be loſt. | 
| if the Green-houſe, in which theſe 
W Plants are placed in Winter, is ſub- 


je& to Damps, it will be very dif- 
ficult to preſerve them; for when 
the Windows are kept cloſe, - the 


W tender Parts of their Shoots are very 
ſubject to a Mouldineſs, which will 
W {con cauſe the Plants to decay, if it 
V not conſtantly cleaned off, and free 
Air admitted to dry off the Damps. 


ARGEMONE, Prickly Poppy. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath an annual Root: the Leaves 
are laciniated, or jagged ; which are 
terminated with Spines: the Flower 


W confi; of many Leaves, which expand 


in form of a Roſe : the Pointal of the 
Hower becomes a large trigonical 
Veſſel, cubich is dividea into three 
Cells, aoberein are contained many glo- 
bular black Seeds, | FED 
There is but one Species of this 
Plant known ; which is, 
ARGEMONE Mexicana. Tourn, 


The Prickly Poppy. 


very common in moſt Parts of the 


8 Po -Indics; and is, by the Spaniards, 
| call'd Fico del Inferno, or the Devil's 


Fig: there is no great Beauty nor 


ie of this Plant amongſt us, that 


I knew of: bur whoever bath a 
mind to cultivate it, ſhould ſow it on 
a Bed of light Earth, in the Spring, 
Waere it is to remain and if it comes 


up too thick, the Plants muſt be 


coridis, forte. C. B. P. 


This is an annual Plant, which is 


AR 
thinned out to four Inches Diſtances 


Where, when once it has ſhed its 


Seeds, there will not want a 

of Plants for ſeyeral Years —"" 
am informed, that Gumbouge is 
made from the Juice of this Plant. 

ARIA THEOPHRASTI. Yide 
Cratzgus. | 

ARISARUM, The Herb Friers- 
cowl. 2 : 

The Characters are; | 5 

I. agrees evith the Dragon and 
Arum ; from both <vhich this Plant 
differs, in having a leser reſembling 
a Cowl. | | 

The Species are ; 

1. ArisarUM /atifolium majut. 
C. B. P. 169. Broad-leav'd Friers- 
cowl. 

2. ARISARUM anguftifolium Dios 
Narrow- 
leav'd Friers-cowl. 

3. ARiSaARUM fore in tenuem 
caudam abeunte. Inſt. R. H. Friers- 
cow]! with a Flower ending in a {mall 
Tail. 

4. ARISARUM #riphyllum Ameri- 
canum, amplioribus foliis. uff. R. H. 
Three-leav'd American Friers-cowl, 
with large Leaves. EE 

5. ARISARUM friphyllum minus, 
pene atro- rubente. Bani ſt. Small 
three- leav'd Friers-cowl, with a dark - 
red Pointal. 

The three firſt Sorts are found 
wild in Spain, Portugal, and the South 
of France, from whence their Seeds 
have been procured by ſome curious 
Perſons, who preſerve them in their 
Gardens, for the ſake of Variety. 
They are propagated by Off-ſets, 
which they ſend forth in Plenty: 
theſe ſhould be taken of from the 
old Roots, about the Middle of Sep- 
tember, Which is the proper Seaſon 
for tranſplanting them, their Leaves 
being, at that time, almoſt decayed. 
Theſe Plants never riſe very high, 
ſo ſhould be placed amongſt others 

of 
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of tow Growth 3 otherwiſe they may 


be overborn by their neighbouring 
Plants, and deſtroyed. They ſhould 
have a freſh undunged Soil, and a 
Situation not too much expoſed to 
the Sun. They flower in May; but 
rarely produce any Seeds in our Cli- 


mate. 5 


The fourth Sort is a Native of 
the warmer Parts of America; ſo 
muſt be preſerved in Pots, and houſed 
in Winter; otherwiſe it will not live 
in this Country. 

The fifth is a Native of the North- 
ern Parts of America, and will live 
in the open Air in Exgland, pro- 
vided it is planted in a ſheltered Si- 
tuation. Theſe Plants decay to the 
Root every Winter, and riſe again 
the following Spring. 
AkRISTOLOCHIA, Birthwort. 

The Characters are; | 

The Stalks are flexible: the Leaves 
are placed alternately on the Branches: 
the Flowers confiſt of one Leaf, and 
are of an anomalous Figure, hollowed 

like a Pipe, and ſbaped like a Tongue, 
generally hacked : the Flower - cup 
turns to a nembrantout, and, for the 
moft part, eval-ſhaped Fruit, aubich 
is divided into five Cells, and full 
of flat Seeds. „ 
The Species are; 

I. ARISTOLOCHIA ore ex pur- 
pura rigro. C. B. P. The round- 
rooted Birthwort. 

2. ARISTOLOCHIA longa vera. 
C. B. P. True long- rooted Birth- 

Wort. 

3. ARISTOLOCHIA clematitis 
recta. C. B. P. The climbing Birth- 
wort. | 

4. AR1STOLOCHI a Piſtolochia 
dica. CB. P. Spaniſh Birthwort. 

5. ARISTOLOCHIA Piflolochia 
dicta Cretica, fol.o ſmilacis, ſemper- 


 wirens. H. L. The ever-green Birth- 


wort from Crete. 
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6. ArtSTOLOCHIA polyrrbixos 


auriculatit foliis. Virginiana. Plul. 


Phyt, Virginian Snakeroot. 
7. ARISTOLOCHIA erecta, fling 
atro-purpureo, folits anguſtis, radicy 
repente. Plum. Cat. Narrow-leav'd 
upright. Birthwort, with creepi 
Roots, commonly called Contrayerya 
in Jamaica. L 
8. Ar1sTOLOCHIA folro cordiforni, 
fore lengi//imo. atro-purpureo, radice 
repente. Plum. Gat. Creeping-rooted 
Birthwort, with long yellowiſh-pur. 
ple Elowers, and an heart-ſhap'd Leaf. 
9. ARISTOLOCHIA ſcandens, fr. 
liis laurinis, fructu maximo. Climb. 
ing Birthwort, with Laurel-leaves, 
and the largeſt Fruit. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts are uſed 
in Medicine; but, as they are very 
rare in England, their Roots are 
brought from the Southern Parts of 
France, where they are very com- 
mon, and are fold in the Shops; 
Theſe Plants are both tolerably 
hardy, and will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters very well, in 
the full Ground. Theſe Roots ſhould 
be planted early in the Spring, be- 
fore they begin to ihoot, in a warm 
Situation; and ſhou!d have a freſh 


light Soil, rather dry than moiſt. 


They ſhould be planted fx Inches 
deep in the Earth, that they may 
be leſs expoſed to the Froſt; and 
in Summer the Drought will not 
ſo ſoon affect them. They will 
ſhoot up about two Feet high, with 


| ſlender-trailing Stalks, and produce 


their Flowers in June; and, in 4 
kindly Seaſon, they will perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. It will be 
very Proper to have ſome Roots of 
each Sort in Pots, which may be 
ſheltered under a Frame in very ſe 
vere Froſts, fo that the Kinds may 
be preſerved, if thoſe in the full 
Ground ſhould be deſtroyed. 5 
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The third Sort is ſometimes uſed 
In Medicine. This is a miſchievous 
Plant for creeping at the Root; ſo 
that if once it has taken in a Gar- 
den, it will be difficult to extirpate 
again, and will deſtroy whatever 


| ſhould be planted in ſome abject Part 
of the Garden by itſelf, for it will 
E thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situa- 
tion. „„ . 
Th be fourth and fifth Sorts grow 
= wild in Spain, Italy, and the South 
of France; but in England they are 


| Gardens. Theſe muſt be planted 
in Pots filled with light rich Earth, 


Winter, otherwiſe they will be de- 
ſtroyed thereby; but they ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather. Theſe produce 
Flowers every Vear; but never per- 
feet their Seeds in this Country. 
The fixth Sort is the Snakeroot, 


cine; but theſe Roots are brought 


10 "over from Virginia and Carolina, 
we where there are two or three Species 
mM orf this Plant, In England, it is 
ſh preſerved as a Curioſity, in Pots 
ut, WP filed with freſh light Earth, and re- 
hes | Quires to be ſheltered from ſevere 
nay Cold in Winter; in Summer they 
and muſt be frequently watered, and 
not ſhould be placed in a well - ſheltered 
will dituation, where, in a good Seaſon, 
vith they will perfect their Seeds, by 
luce i which new Plants may be obtained. 
na Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown on an 
4's Hot-bed early in the Spring ; and 
l ; when the Plants are come up, they 
ts be muſt be tranſplanted into Pots, and 
{ managed as hath been directed for 
oy the old Plants. | | 


Sorts are Natives of the warmeſt 
Parts of America; ſo muſt be pre- 


ſerved with great Care-in this Cli- 
Yor, —- 5 


Plants grow near it; therefore it 


preſerved, for Variety, in Botanic 


and ſheltered from ſevere Cold in 


| which is greatly uſed in Medi- 


The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth 


an 


mate. Theſe may be propagated 


by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring: 
the beſt Method to raiſe them is, to 
ſow the Seeds in Pots filled with 
freſh light Earth, and plunge them 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark: 
in about a Month or five Weeks 


after the Seeds are ſown, the Plants 


will begin to appear: when the 


Plants are advanced to be about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be care- 


fully tranſplanted, each into a ſepa- 
rate Pot filled with freſh light Earth, 


and ſhould then be plunged into the 


Hot-bed again. | 

About the Beginning of Auguſt 
theſe Plants will have filled the Pots 
with their Roots, when they ſhould 


be ſhaken carefully out of the Pots, 
and their Roots trimmed ; then they 


ſhould be planted into larger Pots 
filled with the ſame freſh Earth as 


before; and thoſe which are of low 
. Growth ſhould be plunged into the 


Hot-bed again; but the taller ſhould 
be plunged into the Bark - ſtove, 
eſpecially the ninth Sort, which will 
riſe to a great Height. 

The ſeventh Sort is known in Ja- 
maica by the Name of Contrayerva, 
and is greatly uſed as an Alexiphar- 
mac, by the Inhabitants of that 
Iſland. | 
All theſe three Sorts will require 
to be kept in the Bark · ſtove, other- 


wiſe they will not thrive in this Cli- 


n 5 

ARMENIACA, Apricot. 

I ſhall enumerate all thoſe Sorts 
which are commonly cultivated in 
England ; where this Fruit is gene- 
rally in as great Perfection as in moſt 
of our neighbouring Countries, eſpe- 
cially when they are not planted 
upon a Soil too hot, or againſt the 
warmeſt aſpected Walls. | 

We have in the Engliſb Gardens 
about ſeven Sorts of this Fruit cul- 
tivated ; which are, 
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The Maſculine Apricot. 

The Orange Apricot. 

The Algier Apricot. 

The Roman Apricot. 

. The Turky Apricot. 

. The Breda Apricot. 

7. The Bruſſels Apricot. 
The Maſculine is the firſt ripe of 

all the Apricots ; it is a ſmall, 


er 


roundiſn Fruit, of a red Colour to- 


wards the Sun; as it ripens, the Co- 
Jour fades to a greeniſh Yellow on 
the other Side. It is only preſerved 


for being the firſt ripe, having little 


Flavour ; the Tree 1s very apt to 
be covered with Flowers ; but as 
they come out early in the Spring, 


they are frequently deſtroyed by the 
Cold, unleſs the Trees are covered 
to protect them. 


The Orange is the next ripe Apri- 
cot; this Fruit is much larger than 
the former; and, as it ripens, changes 
to a deep yellow Colour. The Fleth 
of this is dry, and not high-flavour'd; 
it is better for Tarts than for the 
'Table. | 

The Algier is the next in Sea- 
ſon; this is of an oval Shape, a 
little compreſſed on the Sides; it 
turns to a pale- yellow, or Straw- 


colour, when ripe; the Fleſh is dry, 


and not high-flavour'd : this, and 
what is by ſome Perſons called the 
common Apricot, are often con- 
founded. Wo Fa, 

The Roman is the next ripe Apri- 
cot: this is a larger Fruit than the 
Former, and not compreſſed on the 
Sides; the Colour is deeper, and the 
Fleſh is not ſo dry as the former. 

The Turky Apricot is yet larger 
than either of the former, and of a 
globular Figure; the Fruit turns 
to a deeper Colour than the former ; 
the Fleſh is firmer, and of an higher 
Flavour, than either of the former. 

The Breda Apricot, as it is called 
from its being brought from thence 


AR. 
into England, was originally brought 
from Africa: this is a large, roundiſh 
Fruit, changing to a deep Yellow 
when ripe ; the Fleſh is ſoft, full of 
Juice, and of a deep Orange-colour 


withinſide; the Stone is rounder 


and larger than of the other Sorts: 
this is the beſt Apricot we haye; 
and, when ripened on a Standard, 
is preferable to all other Kinds. 
The Bruſſels is the lateſt ripe of 
all the Apricots; for when it i 
planted againſt a Wall, it is gene. 
rally the Beginning of Auguſt before 
It is ripe, unleſs when it is plante 
to a full South Aſpe&; which i 
what ſhould not be practiſed, becauſe 


the Fruit is never well-taſted which 


grows in a warm Expoſure. This 
Fruit is of a middling Size, rather 
inclining to an oval Figure ; red on 
the Side next the Sun, with many 
dark Spots, and of a greeniſh-yelloy 
on the other Side ; the Fleſh is firm, 
and of an high Flavour ; the Fruit 
often cracks before it is. ripe. This 
is commonly preferred to the former 
Sort by moſt People; but, when the 
other is planted as a Standard, the 
Fruit is fuller of Juice, and of 4 
richer Flavour, than this. 

Moſt People train theſe Trees, 
when they are deſigned for Stand- 
ards, up to Stems of fix or ſeven 
Feet high, or bud them upon Stock! 
of that Height; but this is a Practice 
I would not recommend, becauſe 
the higher the Heads of theſe Trees 
are, the more they are expoſed to 
the cutting Winds in the Spring, 


2 


more liable to be blown down in 
Summer, eſpecially if there ſhould 
happen to be much Wind at the 
time when the Fruit is ripe ; which, 
by falling from a great Height, wil 
be bruiſed and ſpoiled ; therefore! 
prefer Half. ſtandards, of about * 


S 
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and an half, or three Feet in the 


Stem, to thoſe which are much taller; 


or to plant them as Dwarfs againſt 
an Eſpalier, where, if they are ſkil- 
fully managed, they will produce a 


large Quantity of good Fruit; and 


the Trees in Eſpalier may be more 


conveniently covered in the Spring, 


when the Seaſon proves bad; where- 
by there will be a Certainty of Fruit 
every Vear. ; 
Theſe Fruits are all propagated 
by budding them on Plum-ſtocks, 
and will readily. take upon almoſt 
any Sort of Plum, provided the 
Stock be free and thriving, except 
the Bruſſels Kind, which is uſually 
budded on a Sort of Stock, com- 
monly called the St. Julian, which 
better ſuits this Tree, as being gene- 
rally planted for Standards, than 
any other Sort of Plum will, The 
manner of raiſing the Stocks, and 
budding theſe Trees, ſhall be treated 
of under their particular Articles, 


| to which I refer the Reader, and 


ſhall proceed to their Planting and 
Management. | 
Theſe Trees are all, except the 
two laſt Sorts, planted againſt Walls, 
and ſhould have an Eat or Weſt 
Aſpect; for if they are planted full 
{| South, the great Heat cauſes them 
to be mealy before they are well 
eatable. 8 | 
The Borders under theſe Walls 
ſhould be ſix Feet wide, at leaſt, 
and, if it were more, the better; 


but I would never adviſe the making 


of them ſo deep as is the general 
Cuſtom; for if the Earth be two 


Feet deep, or two and an half at 


moſt, it is enough. * 


If your Ground is a wet cold 


Loam or Clay, you ſhould raiſe your 
Borders as much above the Level of 
the Surface as it will admit, laying 
ſome Stones or Rubbiſh in the Bot- 
tom, to prevent the Roots from 


AR 


running downwards 3 but if you 
plant upon a Chalk or Gravel, you 
muſt remove it to a conſiderable 
Width, to make room for a good 
Soil to be put in; but you need not 
go above two Feet and an half deep 
at moſt. | 

The Soil I would in general ad- 
viſe to be uſed for theſe; and all 
other Sorts of Frait-trees, is freſh 
untry'd Earth, from a Paſture-ground, 
taken about ten Inches deep, with 
the Turf, and laid to rot and mel- 
low at leaſt twelve Months before 
it is uſed ; and this muſt be kept 
often turned, to ſweeten and imbibe 
the nitrous Particles of the Air. 

When the former Soil of the Bor- 


der is taken away, this freſh Earth 


ſhould be carried in the Place; and; 
if the Borders are filled with it two 
Months before the Trees are planted, 
the Ground will be better ſettled, 
and not ſo liable to ſink after the 
Trees are planted : in filling of the 
Borders the Ground ſhould be raiſed 


four or five Inches above the Level 


they are deſigned, to allow for the 
Settling. 

Your Borders being thus prepared, 
make choice of ſuch Trees as are 
but of one Year's Growth from bud= 
ding; and, if your Soil is dry, or 
of a middling Temper, you ſhould 
prefer O#ober as the beſt Seaſon 


for Planting, eſpecially having, at 


that time, a greater Choice of Trees 
from the Nurſeries, before they 
have been picked and drawn over 
by other People. The manner of 
preparing theſe Trees tor Planting 
being the ſame in common with 

other Fruit-trees, I ſhall refer the 
Reader to the Article of Peaches, 
where he'll find it largely treated 


of. 


Your Trees being thus prepared, 
you muſt mark out the Diſtances 
they are to ſtand, which, in a good 
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From the Wall; 
flop any of the Shoots 1 in Summer. 
115 Michaelmas, when the Trees 
| have done growing, you mult un- 


. A 
ftrong Soil, or againſt a low Wall, 
ſhould | be twenty Feet or more; 


but, in a moderate one, eighteen 


Feet i is a good reaſonable Diſtance ;- 
then make an Hole where each Tree 


is to ſtand, and place its Stem about 
four Inches from the Wall, inclining 
the Head thereto; ard, after having 
fixed the Tree in the Ground, nail 
the Branches to the Wall, to prevent 
their ſhaking; then cover the Surface 
of the Ground round the Root with 


rotten Dung, to keep out the Froſt : 


in this State let it remain till Febru- 
ay, when, if the Weather is good, 
vou muſt un- nail the Branches of | 
your Trees, ſo as not to diſturb their 
Roots; and, being provided with a 
ſharp Knife, put your Foot cloſe to 
the Stem of the Tree; and, having 
Placed your Left-hand to the Bottom 
of the Tree, to prevent its being 
__ diſturbed, with your Right-hand cut 
off the Head of the Tree, to about 
four or five Eyes above the Bud, ſo 
that the ſloping Side. _y be toward : 
che Wall. | 

In the 38 if the Weather : 
Proves dry, you mult, now-and-then, 
give your Trees a gentle Refreſhing 
with Water; in the doing of which, 
if you obſerve to water them with 
a Roſe to the Watering-pot, all 
over their Heads, it will greatly help : 
them; and alſo lay ſome Turf, in 
the manner directed for Apples, or 
ſome other Mulch, rour d the Roots, 


to prevent their drying during the 


+ 
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nail their Branches, and fhorten 
them in proportion to | their Strength; 
a vigorous Branch may be left eight 
or nine Inches long, but a weak one 
ſhould not be left above five or fix, 
I ſuppoſe many People will wonder 


at this Direction, eſpecially having 


allowed ſuch a Diſtance between the 
Trees, as believing, by this Ma- 


nagement, the Wall will never he 


filled; but my Reaſon for it is, 


that 1 would have no Part of the 


Wall left unfurniſhed with Bearing. 


wood ; which muſt conſequently be 


the Caſe; if the Branches are left to 


a great Length at firſt; for it ſeldom 
happens, that more Buds than two 
or three ſhoot for Branches; and 
theſe are, for the moſt part, ſuch as 


are at the extreme Part of the laſt 
- Year's Wood; fo that all the lower 
Part of the Shoots become naked, 
nor will they ever after produce 


Shoots; and this is the Reaſon we 


ſee ſo many Trees which have their 
Bearing-wood ſituated only in the 
extreme Part of the Tree. 


When you have ſhortened the 


\ Shoots, be ſure to nail them as ho- 


rizontally as poſſible; for upon this 
it is that the future Good of the 


A Tree chiefly depends. 


The ſecond Summer obſerve, 2 
in the firſt, to diſplace all fore-right 
Shoots, as they are produced, nail 
ing-in the other cloſe to the Wall 
horizontally, ſo that the Middle of the 


Tree may be kept open; and never 
Summer-ſeaſon : as new Branches 
are produced, obſerve. to nail them 
to the Wall in an horizontal Poſition; 
and ſuch Shoots as are produced 
fore- right, muſt be intirely diſplaced. 
This muſt be repeated as often as is 
' neceſſary, to prevent their hanging 
but by no means 


ſhorten any of the Shoots in Sum- 
mer, unleſs to furniſh Branches to 


fill vacant Places on the Wall; and 


never do this later than April, for 


_ Reaſons hereafter given in the Ar- 


ticle of Peaches. At Michaelms 
ſhorten theſe Shoots, as was directed 


for the firſt Vear; the ſtrong ones 
may be left nine or ten Inches, and 
; the Weak ones fx or ſeven at moſt. 
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The following Year's Manage- 


ment will be nearly the ſame with 
| this; but only obſerve, that Apri- 


cots produce their Bloſſom-buds, not 
only upon the laſt Year's Wood, but 
alſo upon the Curſons or Spurs, 
which are produced from the two 
Years Wood: a great Care ſhould 


therefore be had in the Summer- - 


management, not to hurt or diſplace 
theſe: obſerve alſo to ſhorten your- 
Branches at the Winter-pruning, ſo as 
to furniſh freſh Wood in every Part 
of the Tree; and be ſure to cut out. 


Y intirely all luxuriant Branches, or 


diſplace them as ſoon as they are 


produced; which, if left to grow, 
would exhauſt the Nouriſhment 


from the bearing Branches, which, 
in my Opinion, cannot be too ſtrong, 
provided they are kindly ; for the 
more vigorous your 'Tree 1s, the 
more likely it is to reſiſt the Injuries. 
of the Weather; and I have often 
ſeen Trees brought to ſo weak a + 


Condition, as to be able only faintly 


to blow their Bloſſoms, and then 


| moſt or all of the bearing Branches 
= have died; which has given Occa- 


{ion to the Owner to imagine it 
was the Effect of a Blight, when, 


1n reality, it was only for want of 
right Management. And, I am fully 


perſuaded, half the Blights we hear 
complained of, proceed from nothing 
elſe but this. | 
Theſe few Rules, well executed, 
together with a little Obſervation 
and Care, will be ſufficient; and, 
to pretend to preſcribe particular 
Directions for all the different Ac- 


|  cadents, or manner of treating Fruits, 


would be impoſſible ; but I believe 


the Reader will find what has been 


laid, if duly attended to, will anſwer 
his Deſign; for, without diligent 
Obſervation, there can be no ſuch 
ching as a ſkilful Manager, let him 


EX 
have ever ſo many or good Inſtrue- 
tions laid down to him. 

The Bruſſels and Breda Apricots, 
being, for the moſt part, planted 
for Standards, will require very little 
Pruning or Management; only ob- 


ſerveto take out all dead Wood, or ſuch - 


Branches as croſs each other; this 
mult be done early in Autumn, or 
in the Spring, after the cold Weather 
15 paſt, that the Part may not canker 
where the Inciſion is made. 
ARMERIUS, Sweet - William. 
Vide Caryophyllus Barbatus. 

ARTAPHAXIS, Creeping 
ſhrubby Orrach. 

The CHaracters are; 

It hath blink Flowers, ſomewhat 
like Orrach : the Empalement of the 
Flower is of tawo Leaves: the Flower 
7s of tao Leaves, which are larger 
than thoſe of the Empal:ment : there 
are fix Stamina accompanying the 
Ovarium : | the Empalement incloſes 
the Ovarium, which turns to a fingle 
Seed, 8 | : 

The Species are; 

1. ARTAPHAX1S inermis, foliis 

undulatis. Lin. Trailing ſhrubby 


Orrach, with waved Leaves. 


2. ARTAPHAXIS #nermis, foliis 
planis. Lin. Dwarf ſhrubby Orrach, 
with plain Leaves. | 

3. ARTAPHAXIS ramis ſpinoſis. 
Lin. Shrubby Orrach, with prickly 


Branches. 


The firſt Sort has been preſerved in 
many Gardens of curious Plants for 
tome Years : it came from the Cape 
of Good Hepe into the Gardens of 
Holland, and has been ſpread into 


ſeveral Parts of Europe: the Branches 


of this Plant, being ſlender and trail- 
ing, muſt be ſupported by Sticks 


from lying upon the Ground. There 


is very little Beauty either in the 
Leaves or Flowers; ſo it is only 
kept for Variety: it may be eaſily 

""©Y Propa- 
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propagated, by Coin? in any of | 


the Summer-months; and will re- 
quire to be ſheltered in Winter, 


Otherwiſe the Plants will not live 
den. 
of the firſt, which is rarely found 
in England: but the third and fourth 
Sorts are only preſerved in Gardens, 
for the Beauty of their variegated 
Leaves. 


thro the Winter in E ngland. 


The ſecond and third Sorts. are 8 


ow ſhrubby Plants: theſe were 
brought from the Levant by Dr. 
- Tournefort : the ſecond he ranges 
with the Docks, and the third 


with the Orraches; but they agree 5 
very well in their Characters; ſo 
in che fame. 


Fhould be | ranked 


Genus. 


ſowing the Seeds upon a ſhady Bor- 
der in March: 


Winters, if they are planted in awarm 


Situation; but one or two Plants 
may be houſed, ſor fear thoſe which 


are expoſed ſhould be deſtroyed. 
ARTEMISIA, Mugwort. 
The e are; 
Dye Floabers and Fruit of this Plant 


ere very like thoſe of the Wormavood, 


but grow erect upon the Branches: 


the Florets are of a purpliſh Colour; 
and the Leaves, for the moſt part, 
terminate in a ſharp Point, are cut 
into many Segments, and are of a 


dark-green on the Upper fi ide, and | 


Hoary on the other Side. 
The Species are; 
1. ArTEMISIA vulgaris major, 
taule & flore purpuraſcentibus. C. B. 
Common great Mugwort, with yr” 
pliſh Stalks and Flowers. 
2. ARTEMISIA wulgaris mojor, 


Theſe may be propagated either: 
by Cuttings in the Spring, or by 


they are both pretty 
hardy, and will live abroad in mild 
too near to other Plants, leſt, by 


I 


The firſt of theſe Species 4 is very 
common upon dry Banks and Dung. 


ils in divers Parts of England, 


and is rarely admitted into a Gar. 
The ſecond Sort is a Variety 


Theſe Sorts may all. be 
propagated by parting of their Roots 
either in Spring or Autumn, and will 


grow in almoſt any Soil or Situation; 
but, as they are ſubject to ſpread 


very far, and ſoon over-run a large 
Spot of Ground, they ſhould be 


confined, by cutting off their Side- 
ſhoots, to keep them within Com. 


paſs; nor ſhould they be planted 


their ſpreading Roots, they ſhould 
overbear and deſtroy them. 


The firſt Species of this Plant is 
* in Medicine: the Plant is com- 


5 monly gathered by the Herb - women 


in the Fields, and brought to the 
Markets: it is from one Species of 
Mugwort, and not improbably the 
firſt, that the famous Moxa, which 
is uſed to burn for curing the Gout, 
is taken, it being the Lanugo, or 
downy Subſtance, which adheres to 


| the Under-part of the Leaf. 


 ARTICHOKE is call'd by the 
Latins Cinara. 
The Characters are; 
It is very like the Thiſile; but hats 
large ſcaly Heads, auhich core fhap'd 


ſomewhat lite the Cone of the Pine. 


tree: the Bottom of each Scale, ar 
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4 caule ex wiridi albicante. Tourn. alſo at the Bottom of the Florets, ia 
i Common great Mugwort, with whi- thick fleſoy eatable Subſtance. = 3 
1 tiſh-green Stalks. The Species are; > 
„ 3. ARTEMISIA foliis ex Juteo va- . CinaRa Horten ſis, foliis TG þ 0 
be riegatis. H. R. R. The — . & non aculeatis. C. B. The Gar- be 
. ſtriped Mugwort. den- artichoke, with PREY and 70 
4 4. ARTEMISIA foliis ex alle ſmooth Leaves. Io 
warirgatis, The white-ſiriped Mug- 2. Cixara hortenſis, mon acule- - 


ata. 99855 JOS. H. R. P. Gar- 
den: 


Wort. 


AR 

den- artichoke, without Prickles, and 
rediſh Heads. | | | 
3. Cinara Hlveſtris Betica. 
Clu. Cur. Poſt. The wild Artichoke 
of Beta, 

4. Cinara ſpinoſa, cujus pediculi 
eftantur. C. B. P. The Chardon 
or Cardoon, vue. | | 
l thought proper to introduce this 
Genus under the Name Artichoke, 
E which being the generally- receiv'd 
Name of the only valuable Species, 
it might be better here plac'd than 
under the Latin Name Cinara. 

= There is at preſent but one Sort 
ol Artichoke cultivated in the Gar- 
dens near London, which is that com- 
monly known by the Name of the 
red Artichoke: formerly the green 
French Sort was the moſt common; 
but fince the red Sort has been in- 
troduc'd, the other has been reject- 
cel, as being vaſtly inferior in Good- 
W nels thereto. | ) 

© The manner of propagating this 
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from the old Roots in February or 
= March, which, if planted in a good 
Soil, will produce large fair Fruit 
the Autumn following: but as this 
E is a Plant which few Gardeners, that 
= nave not been inſtructed in the 
© Kitchen-gardens near London, under- 
fand to manage well, I ſhall be the 
more particular in my Directions 
about it, | 

At the Latter-end of February, or 
in March, according to the Good- 
gneſs of the Seaſon, or Forwardneſs 
of the old Artichoke-ſtocks, will be 
the proper time for dreſſing them, 
which muſt be thus perform'd : 
Wich your Spade remove all the 
E Earth from about your Stock, down 
below the Part from whence the 
+ Young Shoots are produced, clear- 
| Ing the Earth from between the 
| Shoots, ſo as to be able to judge 
the Gogdneſs of each, with their 


Plant is from Slips or Suckers taken 


AR 


proper Pofition upon the Stock z 


then make choice of two of the 


cleareſt, ſtraiteſt, and moſt promiſ- 


ing Plants that are produced from 
the Under-part of the Stock, which 
you are to let remain for a Crop; 
then with your Thumb force off all 
the other Plants and Buds, cloſe to 
the Head of the Stock, from whence 


they are produc'd, and with your 


Spade draw the Earth about the twa 
Plants which are left, and with your 


HFand«s cloſe it faſt to each of them, 


ſeparating them as far aſunder as 
they can conveniently be plac'd 
without | breaking them, obſerving 
to crop off the Tops of the Leaves 
which hang down, with your Hands: 
your Ground being levell'd between 
the Stocks, you may ſow thereon a 
ſmall Crop of Spinach, which will 
be taken off before the Artichokes 
will cover the Ground ; and be ſure 


to keep them clear from Weeds ; 


and toward the Latter-end of April, 
or the Beginning of May, when your 
Plants begin to ſhew their Fruit, you 
muſt carefully look over your Stocks, 
and draw up all young Plants from 


them, which may have been pro- 


duc'd fince their Dreſſing, and cut 
off all Suckers which are produc'd 
from the Stems of the Artichokes, 
l:aving only the principal Head, by 
which means your Fruit will be the 
larger: when your Artichokes are 
fit to gather, you muſt break, or cut 
them down cloſe to the Surface of 


the Ground, that your Stocks may 
make ſtrong freſh Shoots before the 


End of O&eber, which is the Seaſon 
for Earthing, or, as the Gardeners 
term it, Landing them up ; which 
is thus done: 

Cut off all the young Shoots quite 
cloſe to the Surface of the Ground; 
then dig between every Stock, raiſing 
all the Earth between each Row of 
Stocks into a Ridge, as is done in 
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the common Method of trenching 
Ground, ſo as that the Row of Ar- 
tichokes may be exactly in the Mid- 
dle of each Ridge this will be ſuf- 
ficient to guard AMHem againſt Froſt: 


and I would here recommend it to 


the Public, as infinitely preferable 
to long Dung, which is by the Un- 


 Kilful often uſed, and is the Occa- 


ſion of their Fruit being ſmall, and 
almoſt without any Bottoms to them; 
for there is not any thing ſo hurtful 
to tneſe, as new Dung being either 
buried near, or laid about them. Ob- 
ſerve, that although I have mention- 


ed Ofober as the Seaſon for earth- 


ing them, yet, if the Weather proves 


mild, it may be deferred till any 


time in November. 


Since we have experienced, that, 
in ſevere Froſts, theſe Roots are 
ſometimes deſtroyed, therefore it is 
proper to give ſome Directions to 
prevent it ; although this rarely hap- 
Pens in dry Ground, in which we 
have but few Inſtances of their be- 
ing killed, except in the hard Froſts 
of 1683. and 1739-40. In theie two 
Winters moſt of the Artichokes were 


deſtroyed in England: in the laſt of 


theſe Winters, it happened from the 
little Care which was taken of them, 
there having been no Froſt for ſo 
many Years before, which had in- 
jured them, that few People uſed 
any Care to preſerve them; but ſince 
that hard Froſt, many People have 
run into the other Extreme of cover- 
ing all their Roots of Artichokes 
with long Dung every Winter, which 
is a very bad Method, becauſe the 
Dung lying near the Roots is very 
apt to rot the beſt Plants: therefore 
I would adviſe the Earthing (or, as 
It is called by the Gardeners, Land- 
ing) of the Artichokes to be defer- 
red till the Middle or Latter-end cf 


Newember, provided the Seaſon con- 


tinues ſo long mild; and toward 


A R 
Chriſtmas, if there is any Danger of 
ſevere Froſts, to lay a Quantity of 
long Dung, Peas-haulm, Tanner 
Bark, or any other light Covering, 
over the Ridges of Earth, which will 
keep out the Froſt; and this, being 
at a Diſtance from the Roots, will 


not injure them; but this Covering 


ſhould be carefully taken off the Be. 


ginning of February, provided the 


Seaſon is mild, or at leaft ſo ſoon as 
the Weather is ſo, otherwiſe the 
Plants will be injured by its lying 
too long upon them. 

It will alſo be a good Method, 
whenever any Roots of Artichokez 
are dug up in the Autumn, either to 
bury them deep in the Ground ina 
Pit till Spring, or lay them in an 
Heap, ſo as that they may be eafily 
covered in hard Froſts; and theſe 
may be a Supply, if thoſe in the 
Ground are deſtroyed. 

When you have thus earth'd them 
up, you have nothing more to do 
till February or March, by which 
time they will have grown through 
the Ridge of the Earth ; and, when 
the Weather is proper, muſt be dreſſ- 
ed as was before directed. | 

When you have a mind to make 
a new Plantation, after having dig- 
ged and buried ſome very rotten 
Dung in the Ground you have allot- 
ted for that Purpoſe, make choice 
of ſuch of your Plants as were taken 
from your oid Stocks, which are 
clear; ſound, and not woody, have- 
ing ſome Fibres to their Bottom 
then with your Knife cut off that 
knobbed woody Part, which joined 
them to the Stock; and if that cuts 
criſp and tender, it is a Sign of its 
Goodneſs ; but if tough and ſtring), 
throw it away as good for nothing; 
then cut off the large outfide Leaves 
pretty low, that the Middle, or Heart- 
leaves, may be above them. Your 
Plants being thus prepar'd (if the 

| | Weather 
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Weather is very dry, or the Plants 


have been any time taken from the 
Stocks, it will be convenient to ſet 
them upright into a Tub of Wa- 


ter for three or four Hours before 


they are planted, which will greatly 
refreſh them), you muſt then pro- 
ceed to planting, which mult be done 


by ranging a Line acroſs the Ground, 
in order to their being plac'd exact- 


lyin a Row, and with a Meaſure- 
ſtick plant them at two Feet Diſtance 
from each other in the Rows; and 
if defign'd for a full Crop, five Feet 
Diſtance Row from Row: your 
Plants muſt be ſet about four Inches 
deep, and the Earth cloſed very fait 
to their Roots; obſerving, if the 
Seaſon proves dry, to keep them wa- 
ter'd two or three times a Week, un- 
til they are growing, after which 


they ſeldom require any. 


N. B. You may ſow a thin Crop 
of Spinach upon the Ground before 
you plant your Plants, obſerving to 
clear it from about them after it is 
come up. | 

Theſe Plants, in a kindly Seaſon, 


or a moiſt Soil, will produce the 


larget and beſt Artichokes, ſome 
time in Auguſt and September, after 
all thoſe from the old Stocks are 
palt ; ſo that if you intend to con- 


tinue your Artichokes through the 


whole Seaſon, you muſt plant freſh 
every Year, otherwiſe you can't poſ- 


ſibly have Fruit longer than two 


Months, or ten Weeks. 

If any of the Plants which you 
planted in the Spring, ſhould not 
fruit in the Autumn, you may, at the 
Seaſon of earthing your Roots, tie 
up the Leaves with a {mall Willow- 
twig, &c, and lay the Earth up cloſe 
to them, ſo that the Tops of the 
Plants may be above-ground ; and 
when the Froſt comes on, if you will 
cover the Top with a little Straw, 
or Peas-haulm, theſe Plants will pro- 


AR 


duce Fruit in Winter, or early in 

the Spring. | 
But if you intend to plant other 

things between your Artichokes, you 


muſt allow nine or ten Feet between 


the Rows, as is often practis'd by the 


Kitchen-gardeners near London, who 


ſow the Ground between with Ra- 
diſhes or Spinach, and plant two 
Rows of Cauliflowers, at four Feet 
Diſtance Row from Row, and two 
Feet and an half Diſtance in theRows 
between them ; ſo that there are 
always five Feet allow'd for the Ar- 
tichokes to grow ; and in May,when 
the Radiſhes or Spinach are taken 
off, they ſow a Row of Cucumbers 
for Pickling, exactly between the two 
Rows of Cauliflowers, and at three 
Feet Diſtance from each other; and 
between the Rows of Cauliflowers 
and Artichokes, plant a Row of Cab- 


bages or Savoys for Winter- uſe, 


which, when the Cauliflowers are 
drawn off, and the Artichokes ga- 
ther'd, will have full Liberty to 
grow; and by this means the Ground 


is fully employed through the whole 


Seaſon. 

In thoſe which are planted at five 
Feet Diſtance Row from Row, you 
may plant in every other Row a 
Line of Cabbages or Savoys, for 


Winter- uſe, Which will be gone by 


the time of landing them up; in the 


doing of which, you muſt lay the 


whole five Feet of Earth into one 
Ridge, except the Ground be ex- 
treme ſtiff, or the Plants young, in 


both which Caſes you may lay only 
three Feet and an half: the ſame 
Compaſs of Ground muſt alſo be al- 
lowed where they are planted at a 


wider Diltance. 
And if, in the Spring, you find 


your Stocks ſhoot very weak, which 


may have been occaſion'd either by 
hard Froſts,. or too much Wet, you 
muſt then uncover them, and with 

your 
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AR 
our Spade looſen and break the 
rth about them, raiſing a ſmall 
Hill about each Stock, levelling the 
reſt between the Rows, which will 
greatly help them; and in three 
Weeks, or a Month's time after, they 
are commonly fit to ſlip. 
Thoſe Artichokes, which are plant - 
ed in a moiſt rich Soil, will always 
produce the largeſt and beſt Fruit; 
ſo that where ſuch a Soil can be ob- 
tain'd, it will be proper to make a 
freſh Plantation every Spring, to ſuc- 
ceed the old Stocks, and ſupply the 
Table in Autumn. But the Roots 
will not live through the Winter in 
a moiſt Soil, ſo that your Stocks 
which you intend ſhould remain, to 
ſupply the Table carly, and to fur- 
niſh Plants, ſhould be in a drier Situ- 
ation. You ſhould always obſerve to 
Plant theſe in an open Situation, and 
Not under the Drip of Trees, where 
they will draw up very tall, and pro- 
duce ſmall inſignificant Fruit. 
The third Sort is only preſerved 
in Botanic Gardens for Variety : and 
the fourth Sort is particularly treat- 
ed under the Article Cinara. 
ARTICHOKES of Teru/alem. 
Vide Helianthus. V 

ARUM, Wake: robin, or Cuckow- 
int. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves, which are intire, are 
long and triangular, and car'd or 
darted at the Baſe: the Fliwer con- 
fijts of one Leaf, is of an anomalous 
Figure, or ap d like an Aj;"s Ear: 
From the Bottom of the Flier riſes 
the Pointal, accompanied with a great 
many Embryo's, each of which be- 
comes a reundiſh Berry, containing ons 
or two roundiſh Seeds. 

This Plant is called Wake-rodin, 
from the ſharp acrid Taſte, which, 
if eaten, will occaſion a violent Pain 
in every Part of the Mouth and 
Throat, attended commonly with a 
great Defluxion of Water. 


The Species are; 


1. ARUM vulgare non maculatum. 
C. B. P. Common Arum or Wake. 
robin. | 
2. ARUM maculatum, maculis can. 
didis. C. B. P. Arum whoſe Leaves 
are mark'd with White. c 
3. ARUM maculatum, maculis ni- 
gris. C. B. P. Arum with black. 
ſpotted Leaves. | 
4. ARu mM wenzs albis, Italicum 
maximum. C. B. P. Greateſt [ta- 
lian Arum, whoſe Leaves have white 
Veins. 
5. ARUM Africanum, flore allo 
odorato. Par, Bat. The African 
Arum, with white ſweet-ſmelling 
Flowers. | 
6. ARUuM eſculentum, ſagittarig 
foliis viridi-nigricantibus. Sloan. Cat. 
Fam. 'The American eatable Arum, 
with Leaves like Spearwort. : 
7. ARUM maximum Agyptiacun, 
quod vulgo Colocaſia. C. B. The Egyy- 
tian Arum, vulgarly called Colocaſia. 
8. ArUM maximum AÆMgyptiacun, 
guod wulgo Colocafia, cauliculis nigri- 
cantibus, Zeylanica. H. L. Greateſ 
Egyptian Arum or Colocaſia, with 
blackiſh Stalks. | 
The firſt Sort 1s very common un- 
der Hedges, and by the Sides of 
Banks, in moſt Parts of England. 
This is directed. by the College of 
Phyſicians for medicinal Uſe ; but 
the ſecond and third Sorts, which 
are Varieties of the firſt, and are 
often found interſperſed with it, 1 
believe, may be either of them uſed 
indifferently. Theſe Plants are ſel- 
dom kept in Gardens, being ſo com- 
mon in the Fields, where they are 
uſually gathered for the Markets. 
The beſt Seaſon for taking up theſe 
Roots for Uſe, is in July or Auguf,, 
after their Leaves are decayed ; for 
when they are taken up while their 
Leaves are green, the Roots ſhrink, 
and loſe mot of their Virtue, Th 
0 
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The fourth Sort is equally hardy 
with our common Sort, and will en- 
| the Cold of our Winters very 
This is preſerved in Botanic 
; but is ſeldom 
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E eſe Plants ſhould have a light dry 
Foil, and require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds. 


E Spring, large white Flowers, upon 
= pedicle four or five Feet long, 
making an handſome Shew in the 
| Green-houſe in a Collection of Plants. 
he Flowers have a faint ſweet Scent, 
but continue a long time blowing. 
This is propagated by parting the 
Boots (which are knobbed) in Au- 
gat, when the Leaves are decayed, 
and muſt be planted in Pots filled 
= with good rich Earth, and houſed in 
Winter with Oranges, &c. 


EZ Sorts are tenderer, and will not live 
EZ through the Winter without a Stove ; 
3 theſe have large fair Leaves, but 
aarely produce any Flowers in Eng- 
Kad. The Roots of theſe three Sorts 
ere quite of a different Nature from 
che other Arums, having a ſoft ſweet 
© Taſte, ſomewhat reſembling that of 
aa Hazel-nut, and are very much 
eaten in America, where they are 
= called Edders ; as is alſo the laſt in 
Hb. 
© Theſe are propagated in the ſame 


E which will ſoon deface their Leaves. 

Z ARUNDO, The Reed. 

4 The Characters are; 

I is of the Graſs ind, from which 
i differs only in Magnitude. 

5 The Speczes are; | 

I. ARUNDO wulgaris paluſtris. F. 
J. 2. 485. The common Reed. 
2. ARUNDO ſativa, gue Donax 
| Diaſcoridis Theophraſti. C. B. The 
| large manur'd Cane or Reed. 


planted in Gardens of Pleaſure. All 


The fifth Sort produces, in the 


The fixth, ſeventh, and eighth 


manner as the fifth; but muſt be ne- 
eer expos'd to the open Air with us, 


AR 
3. Axunpo Indica waricgata, ſes 
Laconica Theophraſti. Carnut. 55. The 
variegated Reed. , 
4. ARUNDo Indicg arborea, Mau- 
BU vel BMU did. The Bambu- 
cane. | 
5. ARunDo Hadica arborea, am- 
plo pediculato folio. Bauz u ſpecies al- 
tera. Raii Hiſt, 1316. The other 


Bambu. cane. 
6. Ax UN PDO criptoria atro-rubens. 


C. B. P. Dark- red Reed, which is 


uſed as a Pen for writing. 
7. ARUNDO repens, vel chamæca- 


lamus. C. B. P. Dwarf creeping Reed. 


8. Au DO ſaccharifera. C. B. 
The Sugar- cane. This Species is, 
by Dr. Linnæus, made a new Genus, 
by the Title of Saccharum. 

The firſt Sort is ſo very common 
by the Sides of Rivers, and large 


ſtanding Waters, in divers Parts of 


England, that it is needleſs for me 
to ſay any thing of its Culture. This 
is cut in Autumn, when the Leaves 
begin to fall, and the Stems are 
changed brown, for making Hedges 
in Kitchen-gardens, and for many 
other Uſes. 

The ſecond Sort, although a Na- 
tive of a warm Country, yet will 
bear the Cold of our ſevereſt Win- 


ters in the open Ground: it dies to 


the Surface in Autumn, and riſes 
again the ſucceeding Spring; and, 
if kept ſupplied with Water in dry 
Weather, will grow ten or twelve 
Feet high the ſame Summer; and is 


very proper to intermix with ſmall 


Trees and Shrubs, or tall Plants and 


Flowers, in Boſquets ; where, by the 


Oddneſs of its Appearance, it will 
have a good Effect, in adding to the 
Variety. This is propagated by part- 
ing the Roots early in the Spring, 
before they begin to ſhoot, and will, 
in a Year or two, if your Ground 
be good, make very large Stools ; 
ſo that from each Clump you may 

| have 
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bave twenty or thirty large Canes 
oduced. | 


This Sort is brought from Portu- 


gal and Spain, and is uſed by the 
Weavers, as allo to makeFiſhing-rods. 

The third Sort is a Variety of the 
ſecond, differing therefrom, in have- 


ing variegated Leaves. This, being 


weakened by the Variegation, is of 


much lower Growth, and is more in 
Panger of being deſtroyed by Froſt; 


ſo ſhould be ſheltered in Winter. 
'The two Sorts of Bambu are of 


great Service to the Inhabitants of 


India, who make moſt of their vom- 
mon Utenfils of the Stems of theſe 
Canes, which grow to a prodigious 
Magnitude in thoſe Countries. In 


England they are preſerved as Curio- 


ſities, and require a Stove to preſerve 
them in Winter. They require a 
rich light Earth, and ſhould be fre- 
quently watered : their Roots ſpread- 
ing very far, they ſhould have a large 
Share of room. I have known one 
of theſe Plants, when put into a large 
Tub, and placed in a Bark-bed in 
the Stove, by being often watered, 
produce one Stem from the Root up- 
wards of fixteen Feet high in the 
Space of four Months. 

The fixth Sort is what the Turks 
make their Writing-pens withal 
this grows in a Valley near Mount 
Athas, as alſo on the Banks of the 
Riyer Jordan; but there are none 
of the Plants in England. This Sort 
may be managed as the Bambu ; as 
may alſo the ſeventh Sort, which 
grows in Arabia. 

The Sugar-cane 1s very tender, 
and cannot be preſerved without a 
Stove : ic is kept as a great Curioſity 
in the Gardens of ſuch as love a Va- 
riety of Plants, as being the Plant 


from whence the Sugar is produced. 


It will grow with us to the Height 
of eight or nine Feet, if carefully 
looked after; and may be propa- 


AR 
gated, by taking off the Side-ſhoo:; 
in the Spring, planting them in Pot 
of good rich Earth, plunging the 
Pots into an Hot-bed of Tanner, 
Bark, to promote their taking freſh 
Roots, and muſt be often watered 
The main Stem is very ſubje& 9 
decay with us in Winter ; but the 
Root commonly puſhes out many 
new Shoots : if this happens, you 
muſt mind to clear the young Shoots 


from the dead Leaves-of theoldStem, 


which will much ſtrengthen them, 

The Sugar-cane is often infeſtel 
by the ſame Inſects in the Stove in 
England, which are ſo deſtruQtve to 
the Canes in America; and theſe fre. 
quently attack other Plants, which 
grow near them. Theſe Inſects were 
originally brought over upon the 
Plants which have been ſent from the 
Weſt-Indies; and in ſome Stove; 
have propagated ſo faſt, as almoſt to 
cover and deſtroy all the Plant 
Many Directions have been given to 
deſtroy theſe Vermin, both in Ex. 
land and America; but theſe have 
been tried with little Succeſs. As! 
have had frequent Opportunites of 
making Experiments upon theſe In- 
ſects in the Stoves, I ſhall beg Leave 
to mention what has been the Reſult 
of thoſe Experiments ; and, if it may 
be of Uſe to the Planters in Ane. 
rica, I ſhall think myſelf happy in 
having furniſhed any Hints which 
may be of public Benefit. 

Upon finding the Plants in the 
Stoves greatly infeſted with theſe In- 
ſes, I prepared ſome Water, in 
which a large Quantity of Tobacco 
had been ſoaked twenty-four Hours: 


with this Water I waſhed all the 


Plants with Sponges, to make them 
as clean as poſſible, ſo that very few 
Inſects appeared, or, at leaſt, ſeemed 
to have Life; but, in two or three 
Days after, they were covered again 


as much as before. I then tried a 
x Infuſion 
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ol Brimſtone, and afterwards of ma- 
ay other Things, needleſs repeat; 
but found theſe Things were of lit- 
ne or no Uſe ; nor could I, by any 
EZ Waſhing or Cleaning, get the bet- 
ter of theſe Inſects; and, ſeeing the 
= Plants daily decline, I began to ſu- 
Z ſpect, that the Cauſe of this great In- 
EZ creaſe of the Inſects was from a 
EZ Weakneſs and Diſtemper in the 
plants: therefore I applied myſelf 
to remedy this, by taking all the 
Plants out of the Pots, planting them 
aa better Earth, removed the old Tan 
out of the Bark- bed, and put in new; 
I | then waſhed the Plants with com- 
mon Water, to get off as many of 
the Inſects as I could, and plunged 
them into the new Tan: by this Ma- 
5 nagement I recovered the Plants to 
EZ 2 vigorous State, when the Inſects 
left them; and this I have often re- 
peated with the ſame Succeſs ; and 
have frequently obſerved, that, when 
Plants of the ſame Kind grow near 
each other, if one has been ſickly, 
the Inſects have ſpread over it, while 
the healthy Plants have eſcaped 


them : and, from all the repeated 


Trials I have made upon the Growth 
of Plants, IT have been fully convin- 
E ced, that theſe Inſects are not the 
& Cauſe, but the Effect, of the Sick- 
nes of Plants; ſo that, inſtead of 


applying ourſelves to deſtroy the In- 
ſects, we ſhould rather endeavour to 
recover the Plants to Health; for 
no healthy Plant is ever ſeized by 


theſe Inſects; but, whenever the Per- 


ſpiration of the Plant is ſtopped, they 
immediately attack it; and, by their 
ſudden and numerous Increaſe, ſoon 


: overſpread the whole Surface of the 


Plant. 
ASARUM, Aſarabacca. 
The Characters are; 
The Calyx (or Flower-cup) is di- 


AS 


divided into fix Cells, which are fl. 


ed qvith oblong Seeds: to which may 
be added, The Leaves are roundiſh, 


thick, and almoſt of the Colour of thoſe © 


of the Toy-tree. 

There are two Speczes of this Plant 
in the Engliſb Gardens; wiz. 

t. As Ax U. C. B. The common 
Aſarabacca. | my 

2. ASARUM Canadenſe. Cornut. 
The Canada Afarabacca, - 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is very com- 


mon, and hath been found wild, in 
ſome Parts of England, though but 


rarely; it delights in a moiſt ſhady 
Place ; and is increaſed by parting 
the Roots in Autumn. This is the 
Sort which is uſed in Medicine. 

It is chiefly uſed in green Eme- 
tics for Madneſs ; and it is a great 
Sternutatory ; a ſmall Quantity of 


the Powder of the Leaves, being 


mixed with Snuff, will occaſion vio- 


| lent Sneezings. 


The Powder of this Herb has 
been ſtrongly recommended by the 
Inhabitants of Norfolk, to be uſed on 


Cattle when troubled with the late 


raging Diſtemper, which, if blown 
up the Noftrils of the fick Cattle, 
will occaſion a violent Diſcharge 
from the Head by the Noftrils; and 
this, they have affirmed, has cured 
great Numbers of Cattle, which were 
at the laſt Stage of the Diſtemper. 
The Canada Sort is tolerably 


hardy, and will endure our common 


Winters in the open Ground, being 
rarely hurt but by great Froſts, or 
planting it in a wet Soil. This is 
propagated as the other. 

Both theſe Sorts preſerve their 


| green Leaves in Winter, which de- 


cay as their new ones are produced: 
their Flowers appear in April, which 
grow ſo cloſe to the Ground, as not 
to be ſeen, unleſs you put away the 


| Leaves with your Hand: the firſt 
| ded into four Parts: the Fruit is 


Sort produces ripe Seeds; but it is 
not 
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not worth the Trouble of ſowing, it 
being two Years before theſe Plants 


. will have any Strength; and they are 


much eaſilier raiſed by Slips: the ſe- 


cond very rarely produces good Seeds 
in Exgland. 


AscCLEPIAS, Hirundinaria, or 


Swallow- wort. 
The Characters are; 

Tt hath a Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is divided into five Parts, 
expanded in form of a Star: the Ovary 
becomes a Fruit, which is, for the 


moſt part, compoſed of two membra- 


nous Huſes, which open from the Bot- 
tom to the Top, inclofing many Seeds, 
aohich are covered with a fine Down, 
and are fixed to the Membrane, juſt 
as Scales are diſpoſed upon the Skins 
of Fiſhes : this Plant hath no milky 


Juice, wherein it differs from the 


Dogs-bane. 

The Species are; | 

1. AsCLEP1as albs fore. C. B. 
The common Swallow-wort, with 
white Flowers. 

2. AsclLEPIAS zigro fore. C. B. 
The common Swallow-wort, with 
black Flowers. 

3. AscLEPIAS anguſtifolia, fore 
Aa wveſcente. H. R. Par. The nar- 
row-leav'd Swallow-wort, with yel- 
low Flowers. 

4. ASCLEPIas Africana aigoides. 
Tourn. The African Swallow-wort, 
commonly called, Fritillaria craſſa. 

5. ASCLEPIAS Africana aixoides, 
fore pulchre fimbriato. Com. Rar. 


— 


The African Swallow-wort, with fair 


hairy Flowers, commonly called, Fri- 
tillaria craſſa major. 

6. AscrE IAS Africana aixoi des, 
folio compreſſo digitato & criſtato. 
Boerh. Ind. The African Swallow- 
wort, with creſted Leaves, commonly 
called, the Cockſcomb Fritillaria. 

The three firſt Sorts are very hardy, 
and will endure the Winter's Cold in 
the open Ground: the firſt Sort is 


and were firſt brought from thence 


Planted in ſmall Pots filled with a 


them receive much Wet, which 1 


in the Beginning of September, you 


A8 
ſometimes uſed in Medicine, and j 
for that Purpoſe preſerved in the Phy. | 
fic-gardens : they are all three 0 
them propagated, by parting thei 
Roots, either in Spring or Autumn, 
and will grow in almoſt any Sort 9 
Soil: they may be alſo raiſed fron 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown early in 
the Spring, in a Bed of comm 
Earth ; and the ſecond Year the 
young Plants will produce Flower, 
ut theſe, excepting the ſecond Sort 
rarely produce any good Seeds in 
England. © ſp 
he fourth, fifth, and fixth Sort 
are Natives of the Cape of Good Hp, 


into the Dutch Gardens, and wer 
afterwards brought into Englani: 
theſe Plants are propagated, | by 
planting Cuttings in any of the Sum. 
mer-months; which Cuttings ſhoull 
be taken from the Plants, at leaſta 
Week before they are planted, and 
laid in a dry Place, that the Wound 
may be healed, and the Moiſture 
evaporated, otherwiſe they are very 
apt to rot: theſe Cuttings muſt be Wi 
ſandy Soil; and, after having flood 
about a Week abroad in a ſhady 
Place, you may plunge the Pots into 
a very moderate Hot-bed, which 
will greatly forward their making 
new Roots: in about a Months 
time after planting, you muſt begin 
to harden them, by expoſing them 
to the open Air; but do not let 


a great Enemy to theſe Plants; and, 


muſt houſe them with the ſmaller 
Sorts of Aloes, giving them very 
little Water in the Winter-ſeaſon. 

The fifth Sort is very ſubject to 
flower every Year ; but the fourth 
and ſixth Sorts flower but ſeldom; 
though neither of them is ſo apt d 


flower, if expoſed to the open A 
| in 


you 
nallet 
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in Summer: therefore it is the bet 
ter Way to let them remain in the 
Houſe moſt Part of the Vear, giving 
them as much free Air as poſſible, 


71 when the Weather will permit, and 


never letting them have much Wa- 
ter. With this Management all the 
Sorts will thrive much better, and 
oftener produce Flowers. 

Although there is no great Beauty 
in theſe Flowers, when blown; yet, 


lection of Plants. 

Theſe Flowers ſo much reſemble, 
in Smell, ſtinking Fleſh, that the 
Flies will cover them with their Eggs, 
which come ſo far, as juſt to have 
Life ; but, not finding proper Nou- 


= rihment, they ſoon periſh. 


The ſixth Sort is only a Variety 
of the fourth, and 1s very apt to run 
back to its Original; ſo that, in or- 
der to preſerve this Variety, all the 
Branches which go back to their ori- 
ginal Smalneſs, muſt be conſtantly 
taken off; and ſome of tbe broadeſt 
muſt be frequently planted into other 
Pots; for, if young Plants are not 
conſtantly raiſed, the old ones will 
ſoon degenerate. 

The Flowers of theſe two Sorts 
are of a duſky-yellow Colour, che- 
quered and ſpotted with Black, ſome- 
what reſembling the Belly of a Frog: 


a warm Stoye, or if the Pots are 
plunged into a Bark-bed, will flower 


often, and ſometimes produce Pods 
of Seed. 


The Flowers of the fifth Sort are 
of a dark Colour, andare very hairy ; 


ä theſe are larger than thoſe of the 


Other Sort, but are not ſo beautiful, 

and have a much ſtronger Scent of 

Carrion, | | | 
ASCYRUM, St. Peter's-wort. 
The Character is; 


This Plant differs from St. Johi's- 


for their extreme Oddneſs, they will 
deſerve a Place in every curious Col- 
| . wort from Majorca, 


the fourth Sort, when preſerved in 


AS 
-wort, only in having a pyramidal 
Seed welſel, which is divided into vi 
A ö 
We have only two Sorts of this 
Plant in England ; vix. 


1. ASCYRUM magno fore. C. 
B. P. The large-flowering St. Pe- 
ter's-wort. 

2. AscYRUM Balearicum frute- 
Scens, maximo flore luteo, foliis mino- 
ribus, ſubtus werrucoſis. Salvador. 
Boerh. Ind. Myrto-ciſtus Penæi. Cluſ. 
H. The large-flowering St. Peter's- 


with ſmall 
warted Leaves. 


The firſt of theſe Plants was ſent 
into England by Sir George Wheeler, 
to the Phyhc-garden at Oxford, from 
Conflantinople, where he found it 
wild: this Plant produces very large 
Flowers, with a great Number of 
Stamina or Threads in the Middle, 
and makes a very agreeable Shew in 
the Wilderneſs-quarters, or in ſhady 
Borders, where it chiefly delights to 
grow: it is very hardy, and in- 
creaſes greatly by its creeping Roots, 
which will ſoon overſpread a Bor- 
der: it is beſt when kept in ſmall 
Turfs, and not ſuffered to run too 
much, which often prevents its flow- 
ering, by having too great a Quan» 


tity of Branches: the Flowers are 


produced in June and July; but it 
ſeldom perfects its Seeds with us. 
This will grow in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation, | 

The ſecond Sort was firſt mention- 
ed by Dr. Lobel, who received a 
dried Sample of this Plant from Dr. 
Pennæ, who found it in Majorca, 
when on his Travels, and was by 
Dr. Lobel called Myrto-ciſius; the 
Flowers, as he thought, reſembling 
the C:/?us, or Rock-roſe, and the 
Leaves thoſe of the Myrtle. 

But this-Plant was not known to 
any of the modern Botaniſts, until 
one Monſieur Salvadeore, an Apothe- 

| cary, 
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cdary, who lived at Barcelona, went 


into thoſe Iſlands in Search of Sim- 
ples, where he found this Plant ; 
and, ſending ſome Specimens there- 
of into England and Holland, which 
had ſome ripe Seeds in their Veſſels, 
they were ſown, and grew; from 
whence this Plant hath been ſpread 
into many curious Gardens. 

J have fince received Seeds of this 
Plant from Minorca, which have pro- 
duced many Plants; but as yet they 
ſeem different, their Leaves being 
ſmaller, and their Branches trail 
more than thoſe of the old Plants. 

This Plant 1s propagated, either 
from Seeds ſown on a moderate Hot- 
bed in the Spring, or by planting 
Cuttings in the Summer-months in 
Pots of good Earth, which ſhould be 
plunged into an old Hot-bed, and 
kept watered and ſhaded in the Heat 
of the Day, until they have taken 
Root, when you may, by degrees, 
expoſe it to the open Air; but it 
muſt be houſed in Winter with Myr- 
tles, Amomum Plinii's, Sc. being 
too tender to endure the Cold of our 
Winters in the open Ground ; but 
may, with a ſlight Shelter, be eaſily 
preſerved. It requires frequent, but 


gentle Waterings ; and loves a looſe 


ſandy Soil, with a ſmall Mixture o 
very rotten Dung. - 
This is worthy of a Place in every 
curious Collection of Plants, for the 
Beauty of its red Shoots, ſmall criſp'd 
Leaves, and its continuing to flower 
moſt Part of the Year. 
ASH-TREE. Vide Fraxinus. 
ASPARAGUS, Aſparagus, Spa- 
Tagus, or Sperage ; corruptly called 
Sparrow-graſs. 
The Characters are; 
The Floaver conſiſts of fix Petals or 


Leaves ; the three inner ones being re- 


Hex d at the Top, after the Fliawer is 


Fallen: the Pointal turns te a {ft 


TR. 
Berry, inelofing, for the moſt puri, 
three hard Seeds, © 
The Species are | 
1. As rARAGus ſativus, C. B. P. 
489. Garden Aſparagus. 
2. ASPARAGUS Hlvgſtris, tenuiſ- 
imo folio. C. B. P. 489, Wild Aſpa. 
ragus, with narrow Leaves. 
3. ASPARAGUS maritimus, craſ- 
fore folio, C. B. P. 489. Sea Aſpa. 
ragus, with a thick Leaf. 
4. As PAR AGs aculratus, ſpinis 
horridus. C. B. P. 490. Prickly Aſpa- 
ragus. | 


5. AsPAaRacus foliis acutis, C. 


B. P. Sharp-leav'd Aſparagus. 
6. AsPaRacus aculratus alter, 
tribus aut quatuor ſpinis ad eundin 
exortum. C. B. P. Another prickly 
Aſparagus, with three or four Spines 
riſing at the ſame Place. | 
7. ASPARAGUS aculeatus Africa 
nus. H. L. Prickly African Aſpa- 
ragus. „ | 
8. ASPARAGUS aculeatus maxi- 
mus ſarmentoſus Zeylanicus. H. I. 
The largeſt prickly buſhy Aſparagus 
of Ceylon. | | 
9. ASPARAGUS Hiſpanicus, atu- 
leis craſſioribus horridus. Inſt. R. H, 
Spaniſh Aſparagus, armed with thick 
Prickles. 1 
10. As pARAGUS Creticus fruti- 
coſus, craſſiori bus & brewvioribus acu- 
leis, magno frudtu. Tourn. Cor. Shrub- 
by Aſparagus of Candy, with thick 
and ſhort Prickles, and large Fruit. 
11. As PARA us Orientalis, foli 
gallii. Tourn. Cor. Oriental Aſpa- 
ragus, with Ladies-bedſtraw- leaves. 
12. ASPARAGUS Africanus ſcan- 
dens, myrti folio anguſtiori. Hort. 
Pifſ. Climbing African Aſparagus, 
with a narrow Myrtle-leaf. N 
The firſt Sort here mentioned i; 
that which is generally cultivated in 
Gardens for the Uſe of the Table; 
whoſe tender Shoots are eaten in the 
Spring, 
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| Your Hands. 
beim upon the Water, but the Seeds 
| Will fink to the Bottom; ſo that by 
| Pouring of the Water gently, the 
| Huſks will be earried along with it; 


A 8 


| Spring, and are much eſteem d by 


all delicate Palates. 2 
The ſecond Sort grows wild in 
the Fens of Lincolnſhire, and ſome 


other Parts of England: but this, 


producing very ſlender Shoots, is 


: a n 
rarely cuſtivated in Gardens; tho' a2 


Friend of mine, who had cultivated 
this. Sort for ſome Years, aſſured me, 


it was ſweeter, and would come 


earlier in the Spring (without artifi- 


cial Heat), than the Garden-kind. 


The Garden Aſparagus 1s propa- 


2 gated by ſowing of the Seeds; in 


the procuring of which, you ſhould 
be particularly careful, ſince the 


. Goodneſs of your future Crop, in a 


great meaſure, depends thereon : you 
ſhould therefore get it from {ome 
Perſon of Integrity, or, it you have 


nn Opportunity, fave it yourſelf; 


or in ſome other neighbouring Gar- 
den. You muſt look over the Aipa- 
ragus-beds in tae Beginning of the 
Seaſon, and mark ſome of the largeſt 
and faireſt Buds with a Piece of 


Stick: which Buds, when they have, 
W branched out, may be faſten'd to 
Stakes thruſt into the Ground, to 
preſerve them from breaæ ing. Theſe 
Bads will, many of them, produce 
W creat Numbers of red {erries ; which 
ſboald be ſuffer'd to remain upon the 
W Branches until the Latter-end of Sep- 
eenber, when the Haulm will begin 


to decay : then. cut off the Branches, 
and ſtrip the Berries into a Tub, 


where they may he in an Heap to 
ſweat for three Weeks; by which 
time the outer Huſks will be rot- 
ten; then fill the Tub with Water, 
and with your Hands break all the 


Huſzs by ſqueezing them between 
Theie Huſks will all 


and by putting freſh Water two or 
VOh bh © | - 


4 


three times, and ſtirring your Seed 


about, you will make it quite clean: 


then ſpread your Seed upon a Mat, 
and expoſe it to the Sun and Air in 
dry Weather, until it is perfectly 
dry; when you may put it into a 
Bag, and hang it up in a dry Place 
till the Beginning of February; at 
which time, you mult prepare a Bed 


of good rich Earth, whereon you 


muſt ſow your Seeds (but not too 
thick, which will cauſe your Plants 
to be ſmall); and having trod yeur 
Seed into the Ground, rake it over 
ſmooth. . 1 

In the following Summer, keep 
it diligently clear'd from Weeds, 


which will greatly add to the 


Strength of your Plants; and, to- 
ward the Latter-end of October, 
when the Haulm is quite wither'd, 
you may ſpread a little rotten Dung 
over the Surface of the Ground, 
about an Inch thick ; which will 
preſerve the young Buds from being 
hurt with the Froſts, c. 0 
The Spring following, your Plants 
will be fit to plant out for good (for 
I would never chooſe Plants of more 
than. one Year's Growth, having 
very often experienc'd them to take 
much better than older, and to pro- 
duce finer Roots): you mult there- 
tore prepare your Ground by trench- 
ing it well, burying therein a good 
Quantity of rotten Dung at the Bot- 
tom of each French, that it may lie 
at leaſt fix Inches below the Surface 
of the Ground : then level your 
whole Plot very exactly, taking out 
all zarge Stones: but this ſhould not 
be done long before you intend ta 
plant your Aſparagus; in which you 
Muſt be govern'd according to the 
Nature of your Soil, or the Seaſon ; 
for if your Soil is dry, and the Sea- 
ſon forward, you may plant early in 
March ; but, in a very wet Soil, it 
is better to wait till the End of that 
KR Month, 
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Month, or the Beginning of April, 
which is about the Seaſon that the: 
Plants are beginning to ſhoot. I 
know many People have advis'd the 


planting of Aſparagus at Michacl. 


mas; but this I have experienc'd to 
de very wrong; for in two different 
Years I was obliged to tranſplant 
large Quantities at that Seaſon ; but 
I had better thrown away the Plants; 
for, upon Examination, in theSpring, 
I found moſt of the Roots were 
grown mouldy, and decaying ; and, 
I am ſure, not one in five of them 
ſucceeded ; and thoſe which did, 
were ſo weak, as not to be worth 
their ſtanding. | 


The Seaſon being now come, you 


muſt, with a narrow-prong'd Dung- 
fork, carefully fork up your Roots, 
ſhaking them out of the Earth, and 
ſeparating them from each other ; 


obſerving to lay their Heads even, 


for the more convenient planting 
them, which muſt be perform'd in 
this manner : | 
Your Plot of Ground being le- 
vell'd, you muſt begin at one Side 
thereof, ranging a Line very tight 
croſs the Piece ; by which you muſt 
throw out a Trench exactly ftrait, 
and about fix Inches deep, into 


which you muſt lay your Roots, 


ſpreading them with your Fingers, 
and placing them upright againft the 
Back of the Trench, that the Buds 


may ſtand forward, and be about 


two Inches below the Surface of the 
Ground, and at twelve Inches Di- 
ſtance from each other ; then with 
a Rake draw the Earth into the 
Trench again, laying it very level, 
Which will preſerve the Roots in 
their right Poſition : then remove 
your Line a Foot farther back, and 
make anoth-r Trench in the like 
manner, laying therein your Plants, 
as before directed, and continuing 
the ſame Diilance Row from Row; 


AS 
only obſerving, between every forr 
Rows, to leave about two Feet four 


Inches for an Alley to go between the tc 


Beds to cut the Aſparagus, &. N 
Your Plot of Ground being finiſſd v 
and levell'd, you may ſow thereon IM 
a ſmall Crop of Onions, which will 
not hurt your Aſparagus, and tread 
in your Seeds, raking your Ground ©: 
level. 33 =... al 
There are ſome Perfons who plait WIG 
the Seeds of Aſparagus in the Pla in 
where the Roots are to remain; 
which is a very good Method, if j 
is performed with Care. The Wey 


is this: After the Ground has been 

well trenched and dunged, they lay 
it level, and draw a Line croſs the ar 
Ground (in the ſame manner as i WW © 


practiſed for planting of the young WA ©: 
Plants); then with a Dibble make 
Holes at a Foot Diſtance, into ea 
of which you muſt drop two Seed WR 
for fear one ſhould miſcarry ; thee Wil 
Holes ſhould not be more than halt e 
an Inch deep; then cover the See, Wil 
by ſtriking the Earth in upon it, and 
go on removing the Line a Font 
back for another Row; and after 
four Rows are finifhed, leave a Space | 
for an Alley between the Beds, if it 
is deſigned to ſtand for the natural 
Seaſon of Cutting; but if it is to be 
taken up for Hot-beds, there may Wn 
be fix Rows planted in each Bed; bez 
and the Diſtance in the Rows reel 
not be more than nine Inches. Thi 
ſhould be performed by the Midde 
of February, becauſe the Seeds lit 
long in the Ground: but if Onion: 
are intended to be ſown upon ti Wl * 
Ground, that may be performed: WW" 
Fortnight or three Weeks after, pro. 
vided the Ground is not ftirred 6 
deep as to diſturb the Aſparagis 
ſeeds, in raking the Onion-ſeed into 
the Ground. 8 | 

As the Roots of Aſparagus alws) 


ſend forth many long Fibres, which 
| ful 


Wo. 
run deep into the Ground, ſo, when 
the Seeds are ſown where they are 
to remain; theſe Roots will not be 
broken or injured, as thoſe mult 
W which are tranſplanted ; therefore 
| they will ſhoot deeper into the 
Ground, and make much greater 
Progreſs, and the Fibres wall puſh 
out on every Side; which will cauſe 


W the Centre ; whereas, in tranſplant- 
2 ing, the Roots are made flat againſt 
the Side of the Trench. 

When your Aſparagus 1s come up 
W (which will be in three Weeks or a 
Month after planting), you mult with 
a {mall Hoe cut up all the Weeds, 
and thin your Crop of Onions where 
W thev may have come vp in Bunches: 
W bat this muſt be done carefully, and 
in dry Weather, that the Weeds may 
die as faſt as they are cut up. This 


& Work muſt be repeated about three 
ce times; which, if well done, and the 
lf WE Seaſon not too wet, will keep the 
6, Ground clear from Weeds until the 


Onions are fit to be pull'd up, which 
is commonly in Augu/t, and is known 
when their Greens fall down. When 


ou muſt clean your Ground well 


oral rom Weeds, which will keep it clean 
o be till you earth the Beds; which muſt 
14 be done in Ofober, when the Haulm 
Bed: begins to decay; for if you cut of 
need he Haulm while green, the Roots 


This will ſhoot freſh again, which will 
iade MPereatly weaken them. This young 
2; lr ole ſhould be cut off with a 
ions nife, leaving the Stems two or 
n the bree Inches above-ground ; which 


ned 1 ill be a Guide for you to diſtinguiſh 


the Beds from the Alteys; then with 


5 70. 

. Hoe clear off the Weeds into the 
ragus Plleys, and dig up the Alleys, bu- 
d into ing the Weeds in the Bottom, and 


hat the Beds may be about five Inches 
Foe the Level of the Alleys : then 


alway 
which 
u 


W the Crown of the Root to be in the 


on have drawn off your Onions, 


roy the Earth upon the Beds, ſo 


— 
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you may plant 2 Row of Coleworts 


in the Middle of the Alleys, but do 


not ſow or plant any thing upon the 
Beds, which would greatly weaken 
your Roots; nor would [| ever ad- 
viſe the planting of Beans in the Al- 
leys (as is the Practice of many); for 
it greatly damages the two outſide 
Rows of Aſparagus. In this man- 
ner it muſt remain till Spring, when 
you muſt hoe over the Beds to de- 
ſtroy all young Weeds; then rake 
them ſmooth, and obſerve all the 


ſucceeding Summer to keep them 
clear from Weeds; and in Ocober 


dig up the Alleys again, as was be- 

fore directed, earthing the Beds, fc, 
The ſecond Spring after planting, 

you may begin to cut ſome of your 


Aſparagus 3 though it will be much 
better to ſtay until the third; there- 
fore now you muſt ſock up your 


Beds with a flat-prong'd Fork, made 
on purpoſe, which is commonly call'd 
an Aſparagus- fork: this muſt be done 
before the Buds ſhoot in the Spring, 
and with Care, leſt you fork too 
deep, and bruiſe the Head of the 
Root ; then rake the Beds over 
ſmooth, juſt before the Buds appear 
above-ground ; which will deſtroy 
all young Weeds, and keep your 
Beds clean much longer than if left 
unrak'd, or done as ſoon as fork'd ; 
and when your Buds appear about 
three or four Inches above-ground, 
then cut them; but ſparingly, only 
taking the large Buds, and ſuffering 
the {mall to run up to ſtrengthen 
the Roots ; for the more you cut, 
the more the Roots will produce ; 
but they will be ſmaller, and ſooner 
decay. When you cut a Bud, you 
muſt open the Ground with your 
Knife (which ſhould be very narrow 
and long in the Blade, and filed wich 
Teeth like a Saw) to ſee whether 


any more young Buds are coming 


up clole by it, which might be either 
2 „ 
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broken or bruiſed in cutting the 


other ; and then with your Knife 
ſaw it off about three Inches under- 
ground. This may appear a very 
_ troubleſome Affair to People unac- 
quainted with the practical Part; but 
thoſe who are employed in cutting 
Aſparagus, will perform a great 
deal of this Work in a ſhort time; 
but Care in doing it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to be obſerved by all WhO 
cut Aſparagus. | 


The manner of | dreſſing your Aſ- | 
paragus-beds is every Year the ſame 


as directed for the ſecond; ws. 
keeping them from Weeds, digging 
the Alleys in October, and forking 
"the Beds toward the End of March, 
Sc. only obſerve every other Year 
to lay a little rotten. Dang, from a 


Melon or Cucumber-bed, all over 
your Beds, burying ſome in the Al- 


leys alſo, at the time for digging 
them up. This will preſerve the 
Ground in Heart to maintain your 
Roots in Vigour; and, by this Ma- 
nagement, a Plot of good Aſparagus 


may be continued for ten or twelve 


Years in Cutting, and will produce 
good Buds. 

I cannot help taking notice of a 
common Error that has long pre- 
vailed with moſt People, which is, 
that of not dunging the Ground for 
Aſparagus, believing that the Dung 
communicates a ſtrong rank Taſte 
to the Aſparagus: but that is a great 


Miſtake; for tne ſweeteſt Aſparagus 


3s that which grows upon the richeſt 
- Ground, and poor Ground occaſions 
that rank Taſte, ſo often complaiu'd 
of; the Goodneſs of Aſparagus be- 
ing in the Quickneſs of its Growth; 


which 1s always proportionable to 


the Goodneſs of the Ground, and 
the Warmth of the Seaſon : but, in 
order to prove this, I planted two 
Beds of Aſparagus, upon Ground 
which had Dung laid a Foot thick ; 


to be planted with Aſparagus, . 
at leaſt, eight Rods; leſs than thy 


one hundred at a time, it will ſcarce 


the Seaſon. | : 


A 8 
and theſe Beds were every Ven 
dunged extremely thick ; and the 
Aſparagus produced from theſe Bed 
was much {weeter than any I cou 
procure. 5 a 

The Quantity of Ground neceſſzy 


ſupply a ſmall Family, ſhould he 
will not do; for if you cannot i 


be worth while; for you mult þ 
obliged to keep it, after it is & 
two or three Days, to furniſh enouy 
for one Meſs: but, for a large 
Family, fixteen Rods of Ground 
ſhould be planted, which, if a goo 
Crop, will furniſh two or thre 
hundred each Day in the Height 


But as there are ſeveral Peopt 
who delight in having early Aſp 
ragus, which is become a very gret 
Trade in the Kitchen gardens nex 
London, I ſhail give proper Dire. 
tions for the obtaining it any tine 
in Winter. „ 

Lou muſt firſt be provided with 
a Quantity of good Roots, eithe 
of your own raiſing, or purchail 
from ſach Gardeners as plant fo 
Sale, that have been two or tle 
Years planted out from the Sect 
bed ; and having fixed upon the tine 
you would willingly have your Aſt 
ragus fit to cut, about ſix Wet 
before, you ſhould prepare a Quit 
tity of new Stable-horſedung, wii 
ſhould be thrown in an Heap io 
a Week, or more, to ferment ; tht 
it ſhould be turned over into à 
Heap, where it muſt lie anotid 
Week, when it will be fit for Ut 
Then dig out a Trench in the Grows 
where you intend to make the Be 
the Width of the Frames that # 
deſigned to cover it, and the Len 
in proportion to the Quantity J. 
intend to have; which if delt 

01 
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I or four Lights at a time will be ſuf- 
1 WS ficient : then lay down your Dung 


into the Trench, working it very 
regularly, and beat it down very 
W tight with a Fork, laying it at leaſt 


l mree Feet in Thickneſs ; then put 
„Pour Earch thereon about fix Inches 
a WS thick, breaking the Clods, and lay- 


W iog it level; and, at one End, be- 
in laying your Roots againſt a little 
W Ridge of Earth, rais'd about four 


3 laid as cloſe as poſhble one to the 


mh 

J W other, in Rows, with their Buds 
ini WW fanding upright: and between every 
Row lay a ſmall Quantity of fine 


W Mould, obſerving to keep the Crown 
of the Roots exactly level. When 
W you have finiſhed laying your Bed 
W with Roots, you mult lay ſome ſtiff 
W Earth up to the Roots, on the Out- 
W {des of the Bed, which are bare, 
to keep them from drying; and 


W Sticks, about two Feet long, down 
between the Roots, in the Middle of 
the Bed, at a Diſtance from each 
W other. The Uſe of theſe Sticks is 
to let you know what Temper of 
Heat your Bed is in; which you 
may find by drawing up the Sticks, 
and feeling the Lower- part; and if, 
after the Bed has been made a Week, 


with 
1ther 
has 
t far 
three 
Seel. 
tine 


Afr you find it doth not heat, you may 

Veek lay a little Straw or Litter round the 
uw dides, or upon the Top, which will 
Wi greatly help it; and, if you find it 


very hot, it will be adviſeable to let 
it remain wholly uncovered, and to 


1. fot 


 thet 


0 1 truſt a large Stick into the Dung, 
nothe on each Side of the Bed, in ſeveral 
r UN Fhaces, to make Holes for the great 
Jou Steam of the Bed to paſs off; which, 
1e Bed, im a ſhort time, will reduce the Bed 
at al to a moderate Heat. 


After your Bed has been made 
2 Fortnight, you muſt cover the 


only to ſupply a ſmall Family, three 


Inches high: your Roots muſt be 


W thruſt two or three ſharp-pointed 


Crowns of the Roots with fine Earth, 


1 
about two Inches thick; and when 


the Buds appear above-ground thro? 
that Earth, you muſt again lay on 


a freſh Parcel, about three Inches 


thick ;, ſo that, in the Whole, it 
may be five Inches above the Crowns 


of the Roots, which will be ſuf- 


ficient. , , 
Then you muſt make a Band of 
Straw, or long Litter, about four 


Inches thick, which you muſt faſten 


round the Sides of the Bed, that the 
Upper- part may be level with the 
Surface of the Ground: this muſt 
be faſtened with ſtrait Sticks about 
two Feet long, ſharpened at the 
Points, to run into the Bed; and 
upon this Band you muſt ſet your 
Frames, and put your Glaſſes there- 
on; but if, after your Bed hath 
been made three Weeks, you find 
the Heat decline, you muſt lay a 


good Lining of freſh hot Dung 


round the Sides of the Bed, which 
will add a freſh Heat thereto; and, 
in bad Weather, as alſo every Night, 
keep the Glaſſes covered with Mats 
and Straw ; but, in the Day-time, 
let it be all taken off, eſpecially 


whenever the Sun appears; which, 
ſhining thro' the Glaſſes, will give 


a good. Colour to the Aſparagus. 
A Bed thus made, if it works 


_ kindly, will begin to produce Buds, 


for cutting, in about five Weeks, 
and will hold about three Weeks 
iu cutting; which, if rightly planted 
with good Roots, will produce, in 
that time, about three hundred Buds 
in each Light: ſo that, if you would 
continue your Aſparagus until the 
Seaſon of the Natural -being pro- 
duced, you muſt make a freſh Bed 
every three Weeks, until the Begin- 
ning of March, from the Seaſon of 
your firſt Bed being made: for if 
your laſt Bed is made about a Week 
in Merch, it will laſt ti!) the Seaſon 
of natural Aſparagus; and the laſt 
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Beds will come a Fortnight ſooner 
to cut than thoſe made about Chri- 
mas; and the Buds will be larger, 
and better colour'd, as they enjoy 


; 


a greater Share of the Sun. ; 

If you intend to follow this Me- 
thod of forcing early Aſparagus, 
you muſt keep planting every Year 
a Quantity, which you ſhall judge 
neceſlary, unleſs you intend to buy 
it from ſome other Garden: the 
Quantity of Roots neceſſary to plant 
one Light, is commonly known by 
the Meaſure of the Ground where 
they grew: for in a good Crop, 
where few Roots are miſſing, one 
Rod of Ground will furniſh enough 


for a Light: but thoſe who plant 


Aſparagus, with a Deſign to take it 
up for forcing at two Years End, 
plant fix Rows in each Bed, at ten 
Inches Diſtance only, and lay the 
Plants in the Rows about eight Inches 
aſunder ; which will be a ſufficient 
Diſtance, as they are deſigned to 
remain but two Years. The beſt 
Ground for planting Aſparagus, to 
have large Roots for Hot-beds, is a 
low moiſt rich Soil: but for thoſe 
that are to remain for a natural Pro- 
Euce, a middling Soil, neither too 
wet, nor too dry : but a freſh ſandy 
Joam, when well dunged, is pre- 
ſerable to any other. 5 
All the other Sorts are preſerved 
in the Gardens of thoſe Perſons who 
zre Lovers of Botany, for Variety. 
1 heſe may be all propagated by 
Steds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Tots filled with freſh light Earth, 
early in the Spring: theſe Pots may 
te placed on a moderate Hot-bed, 
which will greatly forward the Ve- 
getation of the Seed. When the 
Flants begin to appear, they ſhould 
be inured to the open Air by de- 
crees, and muſt be kept clear from 
Weeds; as alſo, in dry Weather, 
Wait be frequently retreſted with 


. 
Waker. In Autumn theſe muſt he 
either removed into the Green. 
houſe, or placed under an Hot. bed. 
frame, where they may be protected 


from Froſt; for as they are Native, 


of warm Countries, they will ng 
endure the Cold of our Climate in 
Winter: the Spring following, juſ 
before the Plants begin to ſhoo, 
the Roots ſhould be turned out of 
the Pots, and the Earth gently ſepa- 
rated from them ; then they ſhould 
be parted; and as many of the bet 


Roots as are intended to be pre- 


ſerved, ſhould be planted each into 


a ſeparate Pot filled with freſh light 
Earth, and then placed on a ver 


moderate Hot - bed, covered only 
with Mats, juſt to promote their 
new Roots; and when the Weather 
is mild, they may be expoſed to the 
open Air: theſe Plants may be placed 
abroad during the Summer: ſeaſon; 
but in Winter they muſt be pro- 
tected from hard Froſt, which will 
otherwiſe deſtroy them. The only 
Culture which theſe Sorts require, 
is, to ſhift them every Spring into 


freſh Earth, juſt before they begin 


to ſhoot; and as their Roots inereaſe 
in Magnitude, they ſhould be al- 
lowed larger Pots. In Summer they 
muſt be frequently watered ; but in 
Winter, when their Green is de- 
cayed, they ſhould not have too 
much Water, leſt it rot them. 
The laſt Sort never produces ripe 
Fruit in this Country; but it in— 


creaſes plentifully by Off-ſets, which 


ſhould be taken off in the Spring, 
before they ſhoot, otherwiſe they 
do not ſucceed ſo well. The Roots 


of this Sort are very ſubject to rot, 


where they have too much Wet in 

Winter. 5 0 | 
ASPEN-TREE. Vide Populus. 
ASPERCGO, Small wild Bu- 

gloſs. 


The 
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The Characters are; 


t hath a Flower conſiſting of one 


Leaf, which is ſhaped like a Funnel, 


and cut into ſeveral Segments; out of 
W avhoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal, 


fixed in the Bottom of the Flower, 


Y ſurrounded by four Embryoes, which 


afterward become ſo many obloug 


. | Seeds, which ripen in the Empalement, 


that is much inlarged, whoſe Parts 
are then fo cloſely contracted, that 


4 they adbere and cling together, 


We have but one Sort of this Plant; 


W which is, 


AsPERUGO vulgaris. Int. R. H. 
Small Wild Bugloſs, Great Gooſe- 
orals, or German Madwort. 

This is an annual Plant, which is 


found wild in ſome Parts of Eng- 


land, as near Neawmarket, at Boxley 
in Suſſex, and in Holy land. It is 
preſerved in the Botanic Gardens for 


] | Variety : it may be eaſily propa- 


cated by Seeds, which ſhou}d be 


W {own in Autumn; for if the Seeds 


are kept out of the Ground till 


| Spring, they do not ſucceed ſq 


well: when the Plants come up, 
they require no other Culture but 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and 
in May they will flower : in Zune 
their Seeds will be perfected, which, 
if ſuffered to ſcatter, will grow again 


in Autumn; ſo that when this Plant 


1s once brought into a Garden, it 
will maintain itſelf, provided it be 


allowed a Place. 


ASPERULA, Woodroof. 
This Plane grows wild in ſhady 


Woods in many Parts of England, 


and flowers in April and May, and 
is ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 
ASPHODELUS, Kingſpear. 
The Charatters are; 
The Stalk is round, ſmooth, ftrong, 


| and branchy: the Leaves are like 


thoſe of a Leek, but fironger and 
narrower 3 the Floavers are divided 


commanly as far as the Ba ſis, naked, 


A8 
fellated, embracing the Owary like 
a Calyx: the Apex of the Ovary puts 
forth fix Stamina, and a long Tube 
from the Centre, which becomes a 
roundiſþ Fruit, carnous, triangular, 
and divided into three Partitions, in 
ewhich are incloſed triangular Seeds. 

The Species are; 


1. As PHODELus luteumn & flore 


& radice, C. B. The yellow Aſ- 
phodel, or Kingſpear. 


2. ASPHODELUS albus ramoſus 
mas, C. B. The great white branch- - 


ing Aſphodel, or Kingſpear. 


3. ASPHODELUS abus, non ra- 
moſus. C. B. The white unbranched 


Aſphodel, or Kingſpear. 


4. ASPHODELUS albu, ramoſus 


minor, ſeu ramoſus alter. H. R. Par. 


Small white branched Aſphodel, or 
Kingſpear. 8 


5. ASPHODELUS purpuraſcens, fo- 


liis maculatis. C. B. P. Purpliſh 
Aſphodel, with ſpotted Leaves. 

6. AsPHODELUS his compreſſis 
aſperis, caule patulo. Taft. R. H. 
Aſphodel with rough comprefled 
Leaves, and a ſpreading Stalk. 

7. ASPHODELUS Africanus an- 
guſtiſolius luteus minor. Inſt. R. H. 
Small yellow African Aſphodel, with 
narrow Leaves. 

8. AsPHODELUS ſpiralis luteus 
Italicus, fire magno. H. R. Par, 
Yellow ſpiral Ealian Aſphodel, with 
a large Flower. | 

9. As PHODDELUS albus minimus, 


C. B. P. Smalleſt white Aſphodel. 


10. AsPHoDELUs folirs fſtulofis. 


C. B. P. Aſphodel with fiſtulous 


Leaves. 


11. AsPHODELUS Creticus luteus 
ſerotinus patulus, fulio aſpero. Tourn. 
Cor. Late yellow ſpreading Aſpho- 


. del of Candy, with a rough Leaf. 


Theſe Plants are all of them ex- 
treme hardy, and will proſper in 
almoſt any Soil, that is not too ſtiff 
or wet, which is ſubject to rot the 
K 4 Roots 
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Roots in Winter. The Way to in- 
creaſe them is, by parting their 
Roots in Auguſti, before they ſhoot 


Plants growing pretty tall, are pro- 
per for large Borders, or to mix 
with Flowers of large Growth, in 
| ſmall Quarters or Boſquets in Wil- 
derneſs-work ; but muſt not be 
planted in Borders of ſmall Flowers, 
where, by their large ſpreading 
Roots, they. would deſtroy their 
weaker neighbouring Plants. 

The yellow Sort multiplies very 
faſt by Roots, and will ſoon over- 
rea a large Border, if ſuffered to 
Temain unremoved, or the Side-roots 
are not taken off; but the other 
Sorts are not ſo productive of Shoots 
from their Sides, and are much bet- 
ter kept within Bounds. | 

All the Sorts of Aſphodel are very 
pretty Ornaments for a Flower-gar- 
den, and, requiring very little Trou- 
ble to cultivate them, are rendered 
more acceptable. They may be all 


be {own ſoon after they are ripe, on 
a warm Border of freſh light Earth : 
in the Spri g the Plants will appear, 
when you ſhould carefully clear them 
from Weeds, and in dry Weather 
they muſt be frequently watered : 
if this be duly obſerved, the Plants 
will have acquired Strength enough 
to be tranſplanted by the Michae/mas 
following ; at which time you. mutt 
prepare a Bed of freſh Earth in the 
Flower nurſery, into which you 
ſhould plant the Roots, at about 6x 
Inches Diſtance every Way ; ob- 


the Top of the Roots may be three 
or four Inches under the Surface of 
the Bed: in this Bed they may re- 
main one Ver, during which time 
they ſhould be frequently refreſhed 
with Water in dry Weather, and 
muſt be kept very clear from Weeds, 


up their freſh green Leaves. Theſe 


propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 


ſerving to plant them ſo low, as that 


12 * 
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In this time the Roots having ac. 


quired Strength enough to produce 


Flowers the following Year, they 
ſhould at Miebaclmas, when their 


Leaves are. decayed, be carefully 


taken up, and tranſplanted. into the 


Fiower-garden, obſerving to place 
them in the Middle of the Bor. 
ders, among other hardy Kinds of 


Flowers, where being properly in- 


ter mixed, they will make an agree. 
time in Flower. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by parting of their Roots; 
but this muſt not be too often re. 
peated, Jeſt it weaken the Roots, 
and prevent their flowering ſo ſtrong 


able Variety, and continue a long 


as they otherwiſe would do. Once 


in three Years will be often enough 
to tranſplant the Roots, at which 


time you may ſeparate thoſe which 


are grown large, ſo as to make two 
or three Roots of each : but do not 
part them too ſmall ; for that will 


ſo weaken them as to prevent their - 


flowering the following Summer, 
The beſt time to tranſplant theſe 
Roots 1s at Michaelmas, juſt when 
their Leaves begin to decay. 

ASPLENIUM, or Ceterach, 
Spleenwort, or Miltwaſte. 1 

The Ghara#ers are; 

The Leawes are like thoſe of the 
Po lypody, but liſs, and pretty round, 
notched toward the Side; downy, 
having a ſquamous Duſt, in which, 
by the Help of a Microſcope, membra- 
nous Capſule or Sed pod. lying cloſe 


to one another, are perceived, every 


one furnifved with a little reund Robe, 
evhich by its Conſtruction opening the 
Fruit into two Parts, pours forth cer- 


tain very ſmall Seeds: the Root is 


forous, This Plant thrives in flony 
Places, as in Walls, &c. © 
This Plant is of the Fern kind, 
and grows upon old moiſt ſhady 
Walls in divers Parts of England; 


but 
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ASTER, Starwort. 
The Characters are; 


are placed alternately on the Branches: 


are radiated, ſpecious, and have a 
ſealy Cup: the Seeds are included in 


a4 downy Subſtance. 


The Species are; 35 
1. AsTER Atticus cæruleus wul- 


garis. C. B. The Ttalian blue Star- 


2. As TER Pyrenaicus præcox, flore 


9 exruleo majore. Dod. The early 


Pyrenean Starwort, with large blue 


| Flowers. | 


3. AsTER Nov Angliæ altiſſimus 


W hirfutus, Hribus maximis pur pureo- 


Vviolaceis. Par. Bat. Prod. The tall 


rouga New-England Starwort, with 


| large purple Flowers. 
4. ASTER Nowe Angliæ latifolius 
faniculatus, floribus ſaturate viola- 


ceis, H. L. The broad-leav'd pa- 


nicled Neu- England Starwort, with 
deep violet · colour'd F lowers. 

5. As TER Nowe Angliæ umbel- 
latus, floribus dilute wiolaceis. H. L. 
New England Starwort, with pale 


| Violet-colour'd Flowers growing in 
| an Umbel. yy 


6. As TER Virginianus ſerotinus, 
parvo albente flare. Park. The late- 
flowering Virginian Starwort, with 


| {mall whitiſh Flowers. 


7. ASTER ceruleus ſerotinus fru- 


| ticeſcens Tradeſcanti. R1i Hiſt. Tra- 


4;/cant's ſhrubby late-flowering blue 
Starwort. 

8. As r ER Fripolii fore. C. B. Nar- 
row-leav'd Starwort, with Flowers 
like Tripolium. | 
9. As TER Virginianus pyrami- 
detus, Hopi foliis aſperis, calycis 
/quamulis foliaceis. Rand. The Vir- 
{man Starwort, with Leaves like 


but is never cultivated in Gar- 
dens. „553 0 


1: bath a fibroſe Root : the Leaves 


the Stalks are branched: the Flowers | 
_ faliis, floribus ex cœrules albicantibus, - 
 fpicis prælongis Pluk. Phyt. Tab. 78. 

F. 5. American Starwort, with Leaves 


8 
; hay: 
$5 % 
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Hyſſop, and large blue Flowers with 


leafy Cups. 98 
10. AsTER Novæ Anglie, lina- 
riæ folio, chamemeli flore. Par. Bat. 

New-England Starwort, with Toad- 
flax-leaves, and Flowers like thoſe 


of Chamomil. 
11. As TER Americanus, Belvideræ 


like the Belvidere, and long Spikes 
of bluiſh-white Flowers. | 

12. ASTER annuus, caule willoſo 
purpuraſcente, eryngis folio, flore 


maximo purpureo pulcherrimo, ſemine 
violaceo, Kiang-fita Sinenſis. Feſſien. 
Annual Starwort from China, with 
purple hairy Stalks, Eryngo-leaves, 
a beautiful large purple Flower, and 


a violet-colour'd Seed. 


13. ASTER annuus, caule willoſe 
vireſcente, eryngii folio, flore maxim 
albo. Annual Starwort from China, 


with hairy greeniſh Stalks, Eryngo- 
leaves, and a large white Flower. 
14. As TER annuus, caule willoſs 


purpuraſcente, eryngii folio, flore 


maximo cœruleo. Blue China Star- 


wort. 


15. ASTER ſerotinus ramoſus alter, 
fore purpuraſcente. H. R. Par, An- 
- other late-branched Starwort, with a 


purpliſh Flower. 


16. Asr ER Ae, tripe 


H. R. Par. Broad-leav'd Starwort, 
with a Flower of Tripolium. 


17. AsTER fripolii fore, angu- 
Hi imo & tenuiffimo folio. Flor. Bat. 


Starwort with a Tripolium- flower, 
and very narrow ſlender Leaves. 
18. As TER Canadenfis ſubhirſutus, 


ſalicis folio, ſerotinus, fore cœruleo. 
Inſt. R. H. Late hairy Canada Star- 


wort, with Willow-leaves, and a 
blue Flower. 


19. As TER Atticus cæœruleut minor. 8 


1:}. R. H. Small blue Attic Star- 
Wort. | 


20. ASTER 


1 «© 
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20. AsrER Birſutus Auftriacus, 
eeruleo magno flere, foliis ſubrotundis. 
C. B. P. Hairy Auftrian Starwort, 


with a large blue F lower, and round- 


ih Leaves. 

21. As TER montanus 1 
magno flore, foliis oblongis, C. B. P. 
Blue mountain Starwort, with a 
large Flower, and oblong Leaves. 
22. AsTER Alpinus, flore purpu- 
raſcente. Raii Hiſt. Alpine Starwort, 
with a purpliſh Flower. 

23. As TER Atticus Alpinus alter. 
C. B. P. Another Attic Starwort 
of the 4/ps. 

Ft. As TER Atticus 8 major. 
Inſt. R. H. Greater blue Artic Star- 
4. 

AsrER maritimus paluſtris 
_— ſalicis folio. Inſt. R. H. 
Marſh or Sea Starwort, with Wil- 
Jow-leaves, commonly called Tri- 

lium. 4 

26. ASTER Canadenſi is, faltis imis 
amplioribus, cordatis, et ſerratis. D. 
Sarrazin. Canada Starwort, whoſe 


Under- leaves are broad, heart 


Maped, and ſerrated. 

27. As TER Virge aureæ latifoliæ 
Felis ſubhirſuto, floribus fere umbel- 
atis. D. Sarrazin. HairyiStarwort, 
with broad Golden rod- leaves, and 
_—_— growing amok; i in an Um- 

] 
28. As TER caruleus ex Provincia 
Mariana, quaſi perſoliatus, floribus 
fparfis ſpicatis. Pluk. Mantiſ. Blue 


Starwort from Maryland, whoſe 


Leaves almoſt ſurround the Stalk, 
and ſmall Flowers 
Spikes. 


29. ASTER Americanus, foliis pin- 
xatis et ſerratis, floribus auraniiis. 


Heut. American Starwort, with 
winged ſerrated Leaves, and orange- 
colour'd Flowers. 

30. ASTER Americanus paluſtris, 
ſalicis folio ferrato, floribus exiguis 
albiais. Houft, Marſh American Star- 


growing in 


AS 


wort, with a ſerrated Wilo. lea, 


and ſmall white Flowers. | 
ASTER Americanus. procum- 


a 1 Belliais minoris facie. Houft, 


Trailing American Starwort, with 


the Face of the leſſer Daiſy. 


32: As TER Africanus fruteſcens, 
lawendulz folio, flore purpureo. Hort. 


Amſt. Shrubby African Starwort, 


with a Lavender-leaf, and a purple | 
Flower. 

33. AsTER Africanus ramoſus, 
Hopi foliis, floribus cœruleis. Oldenl, 
Int. R. H. African branched Star- 
wort, with Hyſſop-leaves, and blue 
F lowers. | 

34. ASTER Americanus fruteſcens, 
ſatureiæ foliis ſcabris, floribus am- 
plis ſaturate wiolaceis. Pluk, Alm. 
Shrubby American Starwort, with 
rough Savory-leaves, and la rge violet» 
colour'd Flowers. 

The firſt, ſecond, eighth, and 
ninth Sorts are much preferable to 
the reſt, for ſmall Gardens, being 
not ſo apt to ſpread at the Root as 
are the others, and grow much 
lower, are leſs ſubject to ſhed their 
Seeds, and, with a ſmall Support, 
may be kept upright in a regular 
Shape. The ſecond Sort is the fri 
in Flower ; it grows about two Feet 
high, and produces large purple 
Flowers, but ſeldom in 1uch large 
Tufts as the firſt, nor are the Flowers 
ſo beautiful ; however, as it comes 
to flower much ſooner, it deſerves 
a Place in every good Garden. This 
Sort is ſucceeded in Flower by the 
eighth, which is of ſhorter Growth, 
ſeldom riſing above a Foot in Height: 
the Flowers are much ſmaller, but 
are produced in very large Cluſters, 
ſo as to make a very agreeable Ap- 
pearance, 

; The firſt Sort e theſe, and 
is one of the moſt beautiful Kinds; 
it ſeldom grows more than two Feet 
high, and is eaſily kept in 3 
the 


W 
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the Flowers are large, produced in 
great Tufts, and are of a fine blue 
Colour, with a yellow Thrum in 
the Middle, and is a great Orna- 
ment to Gardens in its Seaſon of 
Virgil. Pos | | 
The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
grow to the Height of four or five 
Feet, and produce large Quantities 
of Flowers, and are very proper for 
large Gardens, where they may 
have room; but in ſmall Places they 
are very apt to over-run whatever 
is planted near them, and the Seeds 
are ſubje& to ſcatter, and fill the 
Garden with young Plants, if the 


Stalks- are not cut down, and car- 


ried away, ſoon after the Flowers 
are paſt; for which Reaſons few 
People care to keep them: but yet in 
large Wilderneſſes they are very 


good to fill up Vacancies, and the 


Flowers are very proper to adorn 
Halls and Chimneys; and as they 
come at a Seaſon when few better 
Flowers appear, are the more va- 
luable: but, in order to keep them 
within Bounds, you ſhould at leaſt 
once a Vear dig round them, and 


cut off all the ſpreading Roots, 


which would otherwiſe extend them- 
ſelves very far, and become un- 
ſightly; and with theſe Roots you 
may make freſh Plantations. Theſe 
come at a middle Seaſon to flower. 
The fixth, ſeventh, and ninth 
Sorts are very late Flowerers, ſeldom 
appearing till Oober, and in a good 


Seaſon hold till the Middle of No- 


vember; for which Reaſon they are 
much eſteemed. BET: 
The ſeventh Sort grows to a great 
Height, and is very proper to inter- 
mix with other large Kinds ; but it 
is not ſo ſubject to creep at the Root 
as they are, and the Flowers are 
large, growing in handſome Tufts. 


Flowering. This is the Amellus of 


AS 


The fixth Sort flowers very late ; 
but they are very ſmall, and grow 
ſparſedly on the Branches; for which 


deaſon it is not ſo valuable as the 
other. E 
the moſt beautiful ; the Flowers are 
large, and of a deep-blue Colour; 


the whole Plant grows erect, and 


never creeps at the Root : it begins 
to flower towards the End of October, 
and continues till the Middle of 
December, and makes a very good 


Shew during that Seaſon, if the Wea- 


ther is mild. 

The tenth Sort is a very hand- 
ſome Plant, and is not ſo apt to 
ſpread as moſt of the other Kinds. 
This produces a great Quantity of 
white Flowers in October, and is 
worthy of à Place in every good 
Garden. : 


The eleventh Sort is apt to ſpread 


much by its creeping Roots; ſo 


ſhould not be placed amongſt ether 


Plants, leſt it overbear them. This 
continues flowering moſt Part of No- 
vember. | | 

The fifteenth, ſixteenth, ſeven- 
teenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twen- 
tieth, twenty - firſt, twenty - ſecond, 
twenty- third, twenty-fourth, twenty- 
fifth, twenty-fixth, twenty - ſeventh, 
and twenty eighth Sorts are all very 
hardy Plants, and may be treated in 
the ſame manner as the former 
Sorts. | 

The ſixteenth, ſeventeenth, nine- 
teenth, twenty-third, and twenty- 
fourth Sorts do not creep by the 
Root, ſo may have a Place in the 


Borders of Flower-gardens ; but the 


other are only fit for Wilderneſs- 
quarters, or other large open Places, 
where they may have room to ſpread 
without Injury to the other Plants; 
for, as theſe are great Growers, 
they will not only overbear the 
neighbouring Plants, but alſo ex- 


hauft 


But the ninth Sort is one of 
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WS 
hauſt the Nouriſhment from them, 


and thereby ſtarve them. : 
All the Starworts are propagated 


by parting their Roots early in the 


Spring or Autumn, and will grow 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation: the 
larger Sorts increaſe ſo faſt, that, in 
a ſhort time, they will run over a 
large Spot of Ground, if not pre- 
vented : theſe grow beſt in the 


Shade; the lower Kinds ſeldom creep 


at the Root, but muſt be taken up 
and planted every other Year, which 
will cauſe their Flowers to be fairer. 
The ninth, Sort may be increaſed by 


planting Cuttings of it in any of the 
Spring- months, which will flower 


the firſt Year : the Roots of this in- 
creaſing but ſlowly, this is the only 


Method to get a Stock of this Plant. 
This Plant, if ſet in Pots, and ſhel- 
tered in bad Weather, will continue 


flowering moſt Part of the Winter; 
but dies to the Surlace in the Spring, 


a5 do all the Sorts of Starworts. 


The Seeds of tne twelfth Sort were 
ſent from Ching to Paris, and ſown 
in the Royal Garden there; whence 
this Plant hath been diftributed to 
ſeveral curious Gardens, in Europe, 
and. is become one of the greateſt 
Ornaments of the Flower - garden 
in Autumn. It begins to produce 
its Flowers the Beginning of Auguſt, 


-and continues to produce new 


Flowers until the Froſt prevents it. 
This Plant is propagated from 


Seed, which ſhould be ſown on a 


warm Border ſoon after it 1s ripe ; 
for, if it be kept till Spring, it ſel- 
dom grows ſo well. The Plants will 
begin to appear early in the Spring, 
when they ſhould be cleared from 
Weeds, and, in very dry Weather, 
muſt be refreſhed with Water, which 
will forward their Growth; for, 
during the firſt fix Weeks, or two 
Months, after they come up, they 


make but ſmall Progreſs. The Be- 


* 
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AS 
going of May theſe Plants will be 
it to tranſplant, when they ſhould 
be carefully drawn up, and planted 
in a Bed of rich Earth, fix Inches 
aſunder, obſerving to water them 
frequently in dry Weather, and to 
keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds. When theſe Plants are about 
four or five Inches high, they ſhould 
be taken up,.with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranſplanted, either 
into Pots, or into the Borders of the 
Flower- garden, where they are to 
remain, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which time thoſe in the Bor- 
ders will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; 
but thoſe in the Pots muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water, other- 
wiſe they will not grow large, -nor 
produce near ſo many Flowers. In 
Auguſt theſe Plants will produce their 
beautiful Flowers, which will con- 
tinue till the End of September ; 
at which time the Seeds will ripen, 
when, as was before directed, ſome 
of it ſhould be ſown on a warm 
Border; but it will be proper to ſave 
ſome of the Seed till Spring, leſt, 
by a violent hard Winter, thoſe ſown 
in Autumn ſhould be deſtroyed. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth 
Sorts are Varieties of the twelfth, 
which accidentally roſe from the 
ſame Seeds. Theſe only differ from 
the former in the Colour of their 
Stalks and Flowers ; which, in one, 
are white, and the other a lively blue 
Colour: theſe make a fine Variety, 
when they are intermixed 1n the 
Borders of the Flower-garden. 

The twenty ninth, thirtieth, and 
thirty-firſt Sorts were diſcovered by 
the late Dr. William Hauſtoun, near 
Vera Cruz, in the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 


dies. The twenty-ninth and thirty- 


firſt grow plentifully on the {andy 


Ground about Od Yera-Cruz; and 


8 
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| the thirtieth in watery Places near. Place they may remain until the Be- 
| ginning of O#ber, when they ſhould 


the Sea. Theſe are all of them an- 
nual Plants, which may be propa- 
ated by ſowing their Seeds in Pots 


filled with freſh light Earth early 
in the Spring ; and then plunge the 


Pots into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to water them fre- 
quently, as the Earth in the Pots ſhall 
require it. When the Plants are 


come up, they muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water, and the Glaſſes 


of the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed with 


Stones in the Heat of the Day, to 


admit Air to the Plants, otherwiſe 
they will draw up very weak. When 
the Plants are about an Inch high, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate Pot filled with 
freſh light Earth, and then plunged 


into the Hot-bed again, obſerving 


to ſhade the Glaſſes until they have 


taken new Root., When the Plants 


have filled theſe Pots with their 
Roots, you muſt ſhift them carefully 
into Pots of a larger Size; and then 
plunge them into the Bark-bed in 
the Stove, where they will flower in 


Auguſt, and their Seeds will be per- 


fected in September; after which the 

Plants decay. | 
The thirty- ſecond, thirty-third, 

and thirty-fourth Sorts are abiding 


Plants, which grow to the Height of 


fix or eight Feet, and become ſhrubby. 
Theſe Plants may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be taken 
of in Fane, and planted into Pots 
filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into. a moderate Hot-bed, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root ; after 
which time they ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees. 
Toward the End of Judy they ſhould 
be taken out of the Hat-bed, and 
Placed among other Exotic Plants, 


in a Situation where they may be 


defended from cold Winds. In this 


dry Weather, which will cauſe them 


evhich are Hermaphredite, and of 


- folio, Tourn. Cor. Baſtard Starwort 
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be removed into the Green houſe, 
obſerving to place them where'they _ 
may enjoy -a large Share of Air 2 

mild Weather; otherwiſe their 
Shoots will become weak, and the 

will not produce their Flowers ſtrong, 
where their Shoots are too much 
drawn. Theſe Plants muſt be re- 
moved out of the Greenhouſe in 
the Spring, at the time when Orange- 
trees are taken out, and ſhould be 
houſed again about the ſame time 
as thoſe are. In Winter they ſhould 
have frequent Waterings ; but theſe 
muſt not be given them in largeQuan- 
tities at that Seaſon. In Summer 
they muſt be plentifully watered in 


to flower very ſtrong. 
Theſe produce their Flowers in 
Autumn, and continue in Beauty a 
long time; during which Seaſon, 
they afford an agreeable Proſpect, 
and greatly add to the Variety, 
among other Exotic Plants, TR 
ASTEROIDES, Baſtard Star- 
wort. 8 
The Characters are; 
It hath a compound radiated Flower, 
evhoſe Diſk is compoſed of many Florets, 


Sem:/lorets, which are Female, and 
reſt upon the Embryoes, which are 
all included in a ſealy Embalement : 
theſe Embryoes afterward become - 
Seed, for the moſt part, oblong. 
The Species are; | 
1. ASTEROIDES Alpina, ſalicis 


of the Alps, with a Willow-leaf. 
2. ASTEROIDES ortentalis, peta- 
Aiditis folio, fore maximo. Teurn. 
Cor. Oriental baſtard Starwort, 
with a Butter- bur- leaf, and a large 

Flower. | 

3. ASTEROIDES Americana minor 
annua. Faill, Leiler American 
baſtard 


„„ 8 SEE 
| baſtard annual Starwort. Theſe are 


Dr. Linnevs. 
The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty 
common in the Eng/i/b Gardens. 
This is a very hardy Plant, which is 
opagated by parting its Roots ; 
= - Br it ſeldom produces good Seed 
=_ in this Country: the beſt time to 
= part the Roots is in October, about 


which time their Leaves decay: for, 


If it be deferred till Spring, and the 
following Seaſon ſhould prove dry, 
5 they will not flower ſo ſtrong as 

thoſe which were planted in Autumn, 


= plied with Water. This Plant will 
4 thrive in almoſt any Soil or Situation, 
| and continues to flower from June 
to September, which renders it wor- 

thy of a Place in every good Gar- 

den. This Plant is proper for large 

Borders, or to place under Groves 

of Trees, where, if it be not too 

much ſhaded by the Trees, it will 

= thrive very well, and add to the 

0 Variety: The Flowers are of a 
#3 bright - yellow Colour, and their 
Stems are about two Feet high, a 

eat Number of which are produced 
rom each Root, if they have ſuf- 
ficient Strength. 

The ſecond Sort was diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort, in the Levant, 
and is at preſent rarely to be found 
in England. This may be propa- 
gated as the former Sort, but muſt 
have a warmer Situation ; nor will 
it grow under the Drip of Trees. 
Theſe Plants ſhould not be tranſ- 
Planted oftener than every other 
Year; for, when they are often 
parted and tranſplanted, they do 
not flower ſo well, nor make ſo 
large an Increaſe. 

The third Sort is an annual Plant, 
which muſt be raiſed on an Hot- bed, 
and planted into Pots filled wich light 


ranged in the Genus of Ox-eye, by 


tho' they ſhould be conſtantly ſup- 


— 


” 
rich Earth, and brought forward oil 
another Hot-bed, obſerving not to 
draw them up too weak; and, in 
June, they ſhould be inured to bear 
the open Air by degrees, into which 
they ſhould be removed toward the 
End of the Month, and placed in a 


warm Situation, where they will 


flower in July, and their Seed will 
be perfected in September; ſoon after 
which time the Plants will decay. 


ASTERISCUS (of After, or Star- 


wort, which it is very like, except 
that the Seeds are not pappous, but 
chanelled), Yellow Starwort. 

This Plant having no Erghþ 
Name, I have called it Yellow Star- 
wort, altho' it is very different in 


its Characters from that Plant; the 


Seeds of this being plain, and, for 


the moſt part, bordered round the 


Edges, having no Down adhering to 
them, and the Flowers being ſur- 


rounded with a foliaceous Calyx. 


The Species are; 

1. ASTERISCUS annuus, foliis ad 
florem rigidis. Tourn. The annual 
yellow Starwort, with ſtiff Leaves 
and Flowers. | 

2. ASTERISCUS annuus Lufita- 
nicus 6doratus. Boerb. The Por- 
tugal ſweet- ſmelling annual yellow 
Starwort. 

2. ASTERISCUS maritimus peren- 
nis patulus. Journ. The maritime 
perennial dwarf yellow Starwort. 

4. ASTERISCUS annuus, foliis ad 
lorem rigidis, flore ſulphurei coloris. 
In/?. R. H. Annual yellow Star- 
wort, with brimſtone - coloured 
Flowers. | 

5. ASTERISCUS annuus, foliis ad 
flarem rigidis, flore minori, elatior. 


1:/?. R. H. Taller annual yellow 


Starwort, with a ſmaller Flower, 

6. ASTERICUs maritimus annuus 
patulus. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf mari- 
time annual yellow Starwort. | 

7. ASTEs® 
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As rExiscvs aguaticus anus 

patulus. Inſt. R. H. Dwarf marſh 

annual yellow Starwort. 7 
The firſt, ſecond, fourth, fifth, 


ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts being an- 


nual Plants, their Seeds muſt be ſown 
every Year; to continue their Kinds; 
for, altho? by their Seeds falling, 


and growing, they will generally 


ſucceed well, yet, by turning of the 
Ground, or cleaning it from Weeds, 
there is Danger of deſtroying the 
Plants: therefore the ſureſt Method 
to preſerve the ſeveral Sorts is, to 


' ſow the Seeds in Autumn, where 


the Plants are deſigned to remain : 
they ſhould have a ſheltered Situa- 
tion, otherwiſe, if the Winter ſhould 
prove ſevere, they may be deſtroyed; 


it will alſo be proper to preſerve 


ſome Seeds of each Sort till Spring, 
leſt the autumnal Plants ſhould be 
deſtroyed ; for thoſe which are ſown 
in the Spring will lower by the End 
of July; and, if the Autumn proves 
favourable, will perfect their Seeds 
by September: but, as the Plants 


which come up in Autumn flower 


early in Summer, there is a much 
greater Certainty of having good 
Seed from them than the Spring 
Plants; therefore it is, that J adviſe 
to ſow of all the Sorts early in Au- 
tumn. 


When the Plants are come up, 


they will require no other Care but 
to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and, when the Plants are too cloſe, 
they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to 
leave them fix or eight Inches aſun- 


der, and the Ground kept clean 


from Weeds, which, if ſuffered to 
grow, will ſoon get the better of 
thePlants, and prevent their Growth. 
Ine autumnal Plants will flower in 
June, and their Seeds will ripen in 
vorſft; and theſe Plants will grow 


muca larger, and produce a greater 


Quaniity of Flowers, than thoſe 
| 7 


"2468s - 
which are ſown in the Spring. The 
firſt, fourth, and fifth Sorts generally 
grow about two Feet high; but the 
ſecond, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts, are 
of humbler Growth, ſeldom rifing 
above fix Inches high, and ſpread 
out into many Branches: theſe Flants 
will thrive on almoſt any Soil; but 
where the Land is too cold, tif; 


and moiſt; they will not do ſo well, 


as on a light ſandy Soil, where they 
are alſo much ſecurer from being 


deſtroyed by Froſt or Wet in Win- 
ter. When any Plants of theſe 


Kinds come up from Seeds which 
may be ſcattered, which they fre- 


quently do; if they are kept clean 


from Weeds, they will do as well as 
thoſe which are ſown; wherefore 
they ſhould not be deſtroyed ; bur, 
if they do not ſtand in a proper 
Place, they may be taken up, with 
Earth to their Roots, and ttanſ- 
planted. 5 
The third Sort is propagated either 


from Seeds, or by planting Cut- 


tings in any of the Summer - months: 
but, as the Seeds ſeldom ripen in 
this Country, it can only be propa- 
gated by Cuttings, which, if planted 
in Pots filled with light Earth, and 
ſhaded and watered, will take Root 
in five or ſix Weeks time, and may 
then be removed, and placed with 
other hardy Exotic Plants, in the 
open Air, where they will make a 
Diverſity : it is an abiding Plant, 
and continues flowering the greateſt 
Part of the Year, for which it is 
valued : this is tender, requiring 


a moderate Shelter in very hard Wea- 
ther. 


 ASTRAGALUS, Wild Liquo- 
rice, or Liquorice-vetch. 
The Chara#ers are; 

It hath a papilicnaceous Flower, 


conſiſting of the Standard, the Keel, 


and the Wings: out of the Flower- 
cup ariſes the Pointal, covered with 
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- '@ Sheath, "which afterward breomes 
2 bie apſular Pod, which is filled with 


| kidney . Seed: to which Notes 
may be-added, That the Leaves grow 


Y Pairs along a middle Rib, with an 
odd one at the End. | 


The Species are; 


I. ASTRAGALUS  Juteus perennis | 
procumbens vulgaris, ſiue fylveſtris. 


Mor. Hit. Wild ee, or Li- 


. *quorice-vetch. 


2. ASTRAGALUS- > Ex annuus 


; Monſpeliacus procumbens. Mor. Hit. 
_ Yellow annual trailing Milk-vetch 
of Montpelier. 


. ASTRAGALUS Juteus perennis, 


55 * gemella rotunda ve ſicam re- 
Ferente. Mor. 


Milk-vetch, with a round Pod, re- 


Yellow perennial 


ſembling a Bladder. 


„AST RAGALUS -Qnnuus mariti- 


; Us procumbens latifolius, floribus pe- 
1 diculo infidentibus. Journ. Annual 


maritime trailing Milk vetch, with 


broad Leaves, and the Flowers fit- 
ting on Pedicles. 


ASTRAGALUS annuus an 5 


| folius, floſculis pediculis oblongis inſi- 


dentibus, Journ. Narrow - leav'd 
annual Milk-vetch, whoſe Flowers 
ſtand on long Footſtalks. 

6. ASTRAGALUS annuus anguſti- 


 folins, floſculis ſubceruleis cauliculis 


adberentibus. Tourn. Narrow-leav'd 


annual Milk - vetch, with - bluiſh 
Flowers adhering to the Stalks. 


. ASTRAGALUS annuus procum- 


bens, floribus glomeratis purpureis. 


Boerh. Ind. Annual trailing Milk- 
vetch, with purple Flowers grow- 


ing in Cluſters. 


8. ASTRAGALUS- Alpinus proce- 
rior alopecuroides. Tourn, Taller 
Fox tail Milk-vetch of the 4/ps. 

ASTRAGALUS pumilis, filiqua 
| eticlottidis forma. Journ. Dwarf 


Milk vetch, with a Pod ſhaped like 
the Bpiglotis, 


AS 


440. AsTRAGALUS montanus pur. 
pureuss Anglicus. Tourn. Engli % pur- 
ple Milk-vetch of the Mountains, 
11. ASTRAGALUS Alpinus, tra- 
gacanthæ folio, weſicarius. Tours. 
Bladder Milk-vetch of the Alps, 
with a Goats-thorn leaf. 

12. AsTRACALUs Alpinus, tra- 
gacanthæ folio, ramoſus, flore cerule 
glomerato. Journ. Branched Milk- 
vetch of the Alps, with a Goats- 
| thorn--leaf, and blue me 
Flowers. 

13. ASTRAGALUS Granat al. 
tifſimus, galegæ foliis amplioribu; 
fore parvo flaveſcente. T. Cor. Tall- 
eſt Eaſtern Milk-vetch, with ample 
Goats-rue-leaves, and a ſmall yel- 
lowiſh Flower. 

14. ASTRAGALUS Orientalis al. 
ti mus, fraxini folio, flore s virid 
fawveſcente. T. Cor. Talleſt Eaſtern 

Milk-vetch, with an Aſh- leaf, and 
a greeniſh- yellow Flower. 

15. AsTRAGALUs Orientalis na- 
æimus Incanus erectus, caule ab imo ad 
Jummum flori do. T. Cor, Greateſt 
hoary upright Milk vetch, with a 
Stalk flowering from the Bottom to 
the Top. 

16. As TRY ALUs Canadenſis, flore 
vidi flaveſcente. Acad. Reg. Scien. 
Milk. vetch of Canada, with a green- 
iſn-yellow Flower. 

17. ASTRAGALUS 99 wil. 
Lſiſfimus, capitulis rotundioribus, flo- 
ribus purpureis. Cor. Inſt. R. H. The 
moſt hairy Oriental Milk-vetch, with 
round Heads, and purple Flowers. 

18. ASTRAGALUS villoſus ſpica- 
tus erectus, floribus fladeſcentibus. 
Amman. Ruth. Upright hairy Milk- 

vetch, with yellowiſh ſpiked Flow- 
ers. 

19. ASTRAGALUS zon ramoſus, 


willoſus & incanus, ſpicatus floribus 


purpurea -violaceis. Amman. Ruth. 


Unbennetied W Milk-vetch, with 
Purple 


nr 5 _XXx. PP A. mA RD «CC. n 3 


AS 
purple-violet Flowers growing in 
Spikes. „3555 

20. ASTRAGALUS cauleſcens ere- 
Fus, leguminibus erectiuſculis nudis 
tumi dis tereti-depreſſis, mucrone re- 
Hero. Hort. Upſal. Upright Milk- 
vetch, with ſwelling naked Pods, 
ſtanding erect, and reflexed at the 
Point. | | 

The firſt Sort 1s very common in 
divers Parts of England, and is ſel- 
dom preſerved in Gardens. This 
dies to the Root every Winter, and 
riſes agam the following Spring. It 
flowers in June, and the Seeds are 
ripe in Auguſt. This may be propa- 
gated by ſowing of tlie Seeds in the 
Spring, upon almoſt any Soil, or in 
any Situation, and require no far- 
ther Care but to keep it clear from 
Weeds. ä b 
The tenth Sort grows wild in ſe- 
veral Parts of England; but is not 
ſo common as the former. This may 


le et wa 


7- be propagated in the ſame manner 
1 as the former, | 

ſt The ſecond, fourth, fifth, fixth, 
A and ſeventh Sorts are annual Plants : 


to theſe may be propagated by ſowing 
of their Seeds in March, upon a Bed 
of light freſh Earth, in an open Si- 
tuation; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be thinned, 
leaving them about a Foot aſunder ; 
after this, there will be no other 


from Weeds. Theſe will produce 
their Flowers in Summer, and in Au- 
tumn their Seeds will be perfected. 


Plants; ſo they are not often pre- 
ſerved, unleſs in Botanic Gardens, 
for the ſake of Variety. | 

The other Sorts are all abiding 


ſowing of their Seeds toward the 
Latter-end of March, on a Bed of 


bury the Seeds too deep, leſt they rot; 
You. I. 


Trouble, but to keep them clear 


There is but little Beauty in theſe 


Plants, but muſt be propagated by 


freſh light Earth; obſerving not to 


AS 


and, when the Plants are come up- 
they ſhould be thinned, leaving them 
about ſix Inches aſunder ; and, du- 
ring the Summer following, you 


ſhould- conſtantly keep them clear 


from Weeds. In October you may 
tranſplant theſe Plants into the Bor- 
ders where they are to remain; in 
doing which you ſhould carefully 
dig to the Bottom of their Roots; 
for moſt of them ſend forth long 
Tap-roots, which go deep into the 
Earth ; and, if cut or broken, rarely 
overcome it. Theſe Plants many 
of them grow very tall, and ſhould 
be allowed a great Share of room. 
The fifteenth Sort will grow to the 
Height of five or fix Feet, and is 
often garniſhed with Flowers from 
the Root upward to the Top of the 
Stalk, and makes a good Appear- 
ance : but the eighth is by far the 
moſt beautiful of all the Kinds; this 
produces large Tufts of Flowers, of 
a yellow Colour, upon the Top of 
the Stalks: the Roots of this Sort 


do not continue above two or three 


Years ; but, as the Seeds are ripened 
very well moſt Years, there may be 
always a Supply of young Plants 
raiſed, The other Plants are peren- 
rial, of no great Beauty ; ſo are ſel- 
dom cultivated in Gardens. 
ASTRANTIA, Mafterwort. 
The Charakters are 
It hath a Roſe and umb-llated Flows 


er, conſiſting of ſeveral Leaves : the 


Apices are, for the moſt part, reflex= 
ed, and are placed orbicularly on the 
Flower-cup : this afterward becomes 
a Fruit, compoſed of two.Seeds, each 


of which is covered with a furrowed 


Huſt : to tbeſe muſt be added, The 
Flowers are collected into an Head, 
ſurrounded with a Circle of Leaves. 

The 2 we | 
1. AsTRANTIA major, corona flo- 
ris purpuraſcente. Tourn, Black Ma- 
ſterwort, with purpliſh Flowers. 

L 2. As TRAN- 
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2. AsTRANTIA mnjor, corona flo- 
vis candida, Journ. Great Maſter- 
wort, with white Flowers. 

Theſe Plants are both very hardy; 
they may be propagated either by 
ſowing of their Seeds, or parting 
their Roots. If they are propagated 
from Seeds, they ſhould be town 
early in the Spring, or in Autumn, 
ſoon after their Seeds are ripe, on a 
ſhady Border ; and, when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be care- 


fully weeded ; and, where they are 


too cloſe, ſome of the Plants ſhould 
be drawn out, to allow room for the 
others to grow, until Michael/mas, 
when they ſhou'd be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain; which 
ſhould always be in a moiſt Soil, and 
a ſhady Situation. The Diſtance theſe 
Plant» ſhould be placed, is two Feet; 
for their Roots will ſpread to a con- 


ſiderable Width, if they are permit- 


ted to remain ſome Years in the ſame 
Place. They require no other Cul- 
ture, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds, and every third or fourth 
Year to be taken up at Mchaelnas, 
and their Roots parted, and planted 
again. Theſe Plants are ſeldom pre- 
ſerved, but in Botanic Gardens, there 


being no great Beauty in their Flow- 


ers, nor are they uſed in Medicine at 
preſent ; though, by ſome Perſons, 
the firſt Sort has been called black 
Hellebore, and, I believe, has been 
uſed as Ich. 

ATRACTYLIS, 
Vide Cnicus. 

ATRIPLEX, Orrach or Arach. 

— - Pha ers are; 

I hath no Leadeseto the Flower ; 
but cos ſiſis of many Stamina, which 
ariſe from a jive-leav'd Empalement : 


the Pointal afterward becomes the 


Seed, which is flat and orbicular, 
and is incloſed in the Empalement, 
evhich becomes @ foliaceus Capſule, 


| alli virens, C. B. P. Garden Or- 


Rae & Portulaca marina dicta, 


Diſtaff-chiſtle. 


merly cultivated in the Kitchen-gar- 


| AT 
in avhich are included two Sorts of 
Seeds. 


The 8 eats ares 
. ATRIPLEX Hortenſis alba, fro 


rach, of a pale-green Colour. 

2. ATRIPLEX horten/is nigricans. 
C. B. P. Dark. green Garden * 
rach. 

5. r Horten ſis rubra. C. 
B. P. Red Garden Orrach. 

4. ATRIPLEX /atifolia, five Ha- 
limus fruticoſus. Mor. Hiſt. Shrubby 
broad-leav'd Orrach, commonly call- 
ed, Sea-purſlane-tree. | 

ATRIPLEX maritima fr uticoſa, 


anguſtifolia. Raii Syn. Shrubby Sea- 
orrach, commonly called, Sea-pur- 
ſlane, with a narrow Leaf. 

6. ATRIPLEX maritima laciniata. 
C. B. P. Sea-orrach, with jagged 
Leaves. 

7. ATRIPLEX anguſto oblongo fir 


„ Long narrow-leav's 
Orrach. | 
8. ATRIPLEX i & len- 
gi//imo folio. H. L. Orrach with very I 
long narrow Leaves. al 
9. ATRIPLEX ſylveflris, fruftu Y 
compreſſo roſea & ſtellato. C. B. Prod, fo 
Wild Orrach, with a compreſl led to 
ſtarry and roſe-ſhaped Fruit, to 
10. ATRIPLEX Cretica maritina Yo 
erecta, folio triangulari. Tourn. Cor. clo 
Upright Sea Candy Orrach, with a the 
triangular Leaf, ſoy 


11. ATRIPLEX Græca fruticoſa 
humifuſa, halimi folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Dwarf ſhrubby Orrach, with a Sea- 
purflane-leaf. 

12. ATRIPLEX Orientalis frute- 
ſcens, folio ampliſ/imo argenteo. Tourn. 
Cer. Shrubby Oriental Orrach, with 
a large filver-colour'd Leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Plants was for- 


dens, as a culinary Herb, being uſed 
— 


7& T: 
28 Spinach, and is by ſome Perſons 
preferred to it ; though, in general, 


it is not eſteemed among the Eng- 


l;h ; but the French now cultivate 
this Plant for Uſe. 


The ſecond and third Sorts are be- 


lieved to be Varieties of the firſt ; 
for they differ in nothing from that, 
but in the Colour of their Stalks and 
Leaves : however, this Difference 1s 
not accidental; for I have ſeveral 
Years cultivated all the three Sorts 


in the ſame Soil, and they have al- 


ways retained their Difference from 
Seeds, and have not interchanged, as 


moſt Varieties generally do. 


Theſe Plants are annual; ſo muſt 
be ſown for Ule early in the Spring, 
or at M:ichaelmas, ſoon after the Seeds 
are ripe ; at which time it generally 
ſucceeds better than when it is ſown 
in the Spring, and will be fit for Uſe 
at leaſt a Month earlier in the Spring. 
Theſe Plants require no other Cul- 
ture, but to hoe them when they are 
about an Inch high; to cut them 
down where they are too thick, leav- 
ing them about four Inches aſunder; 
and to cut down ail the Weeds. 
When your Plants are grown about 
tour Inches high, it will be proper 
to hoe them a ſecond time, in order 
to clear them from Weeds ; and, if 
you obſerve the Plants are left too 
clole in any Part, you muſt then cut 
them out. Where theſe Plants are 
ſown on a rich Soil, and allowed a 
good Diſtance, the Leaves will be 
very large, in which the Goodneſs 


of the Herb conſiſts. This muſt be 


eaten while it 1s young ; for, when 
the Stalks become tough, it is good 
tor nothing. Some few Plants of 
each Kind may be permitted to ſtand 
tor Seed, to preſerve their Kinds, 


which will ripen in Auguſt, and may 


tien be cut, and laid on a Cloth to 


dry; after which the Seeds may be 


deaten out, and put up for Uſe. 


AT 


The firſt Sort is ordered by the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians for medicinal 


Uſe. 


The fourth Sort was formerly cul- | 
tivated in Gardens as a Shrub ; and, 


by ſome Perſons, they were formed 
into Hedges, and conſtantly ſheared, 


to keep them thick: but I do not 


approve of this Plant for ſuch Pur- 
poſes, on many Accounts ; for it is 
too vigorous : the Shoots, in one 
Month, at the growing Seaſon of 


the Year, will be two Feet long, pro- 


vided they have a good Soil; ſo that 
an Hedge of this Plant cannot be 
kept in tolerable Order, nor will 
it ever form a thick Hedge. But 


a worſe Inconvenience attends. this 


Plant ; for, in very hard Winters, it 
is often deſtroyed; as alſo, in very 
dry Summers, many of the Plants 
will decay, whereby there will be- 
come large Gaps in the Hedge. 

But although this Plant be not 
proper for Hedges, yet it may have 
a Place in Wilderneſs-quarters,where 
it will ſerve to thicken ; and the 
ſilver- coloured Leaves will add to 


the Variety, amongſt other Shrubs . 


of the ſame Growth. This will grow 
eight or ten Feet high, and, if ſuf- 
fered to grow wild, without pruning, 


will ſpread ſeveral Feet in Compats, 


and will ſometimes produce Flow- 
ers. 8 

It may be propagated by Cut- 
tings, which may be planted in any 
of the Summer- months, on a ſhady 
Border, where, if they are duly wa- 
tered, they will ſoon take Root, and 
will be fit to tranſplant the Michael- 


mas following, when they ſhould be 


planted where they are to remain 


for they do not ſucceed well in tranſ- 
planting when they ate grown pretty 


large and woody. 


The fifth Sort grows wild in di- 


vers Parts of Exgland, on theSea-fide, 
from whence the Plants may be pro- 
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cured ; or it may be propagated by 


. Cuttings, in the ſame manner as the 


former Sort. This is a low Under- 


ſhrub, ſeldom riſing above two Feet 
and an half, or at moſt three Feet 


high; but becomes very buſhy. The 


Leaves of this Kind are narrow, and 


of a whitiſh Colour; but are not ſo 


white as thoſe of the former. This 
may have a Place amongſt other low 
Shrubs; and, if planted on a poor 


gravelly Soil, will abide ſeveral 


Years, and make a pretty Diver- 
ity. | 
The fixth, ſeventh, eighth, and 
ninth Sorts grow wild in England 


and Holland; and are ſeldom pre- 
ſerved but in Botanic Gardens, for 
the ſake of Variety. Theſe are pro- 


pagated by Seeds, which may be ſown 
ſoon aſter they are ripe, when they 
will ſucceed much better than if they 
are ſown in the Spring. When the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
thinned, ſo as to leave them four or 
five Inches diſtant, and kept clear 


from Weeds ; which 1s all the Cul- 
ture they require. If the Seeds of 
theſe Plants are permitted to fall on 
the Ground, they will ſtock the Gar- 
den with Weeds ; therefore they 
ſhould be pulled up as ſoon as the 
Seeds begin to ripen ; and, where 
the Sorts are to be preſerved, a few 
Seeds of each may. be ſaved, and the 
Plants deſtroyed before the Seeds 
ſcatter. | 

The tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth Sorts were diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort, in the Levant, who 
ſent their Seeds to the Royal Gar- 
den at Paris, from whence they have 
been communicated to ſeveral Gar- 
dens in Holland and England. The 
tenth Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds, as the four former Sorts; but 
muſt have a warmer Situation, other- 
wiſe it will not perfect Seeds in this 
Country. 


AV 


The other two Sorts may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, or by Cuttings 
planted on a ſhady Border, as was di- 
rected for the fourth and fifth Sorts, 
Theſe muſt be planted in Pots, and 
ſheltered in Winter ander a Garden- 
frame,where they may have as much 
free Air as poſſible in mild Weather; 


but in hard Froſt they muſt be ſhel- 


tered, otherwiſe it will deſtroy them, 
Some of theſe Plants may be planted 
on a warm Border, in a poor gra- 
velly Soil, where they will endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well, and will make a pretty 
Variety amongſt Plants of the ſame 
Growth. The eleventh Sort will 
ſeldom riſe above two Feet high; 
but the twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 
will grow to be fix or ſeven Feet 
high. 1 
AVENA, Oats. 

The Characters are; 

It is diſtinguiſbed from other Corn, 
by the Grain growing in looſe Pani- 
cles. 

The Species are; 

I. AvENa walgaris ſeu alba. C. 
B. P. Common or white Oats. 

2. AVENA zigra. C. B. P. Black 
Oats. 

3. AvEN A nuda. C. B. P. Naked 
Oats. 5 

4. AvENa rubra. Red or brown 
Oats. . 


The firſt Sort here mentioned is 


the moſt common about London: the 


ſecond Sort is more cultivated in the 
Northern Parts of England, and is 
eſteemed a very hearty Food for 
Horſes ; but the firſt makes the 
whiteſt Meal, and is chiefly culti- 
vated where the Inhabitants live 
much upon Oatcakes. 

The third Sort 1s leſs common 
than either of the other, eſpecially 
in the Southern Parts of England; 
but, in the North of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, it is cultivated in 


plenty. 


YT 


plenty. This Sort is eſteemed, be- 
cauſe the Grain threſhes clean out of 


the Huſk, and need not be carried to 


the Mill to be made into Oatmeal 


or Griſt. An Acre of Ground doth 


not yield ſo many Buſhels of theſe, 
as of the common Oats, by reaſon 
the Grain is ſmall and naked, and 
goes near in Meaſure ; but what is 


wanting in the Meaſure, is ſupplied 


in Value. 

The red Oats are much cultivated 
in Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire, and Che- 
ſhire ; but are never ſeen in any of 
the Counties near London; though, 
as they are very hardy, and give a 
good Increaſe, they would be well 


worth propagating, eſpecially for all 


ſtrong Lands. | 5 

The Straw of theſe Oats is of a 
browniſh-red Colour, as is alſo the 
Grain, which is very full and heavy, 
and eſteemed better Food for Horſes 
than either of the former Sorts. 


Oats are a very profitable Grain, 


and abſolutely neceſſary, being the 
principal Grain which Horſes love; 
and are eſteemed the moſt wholſome 
Food for thoſe Cattle, being ſweet, 
and of an opening Nature; other 
Grains being apt to bind, which is 
injurious to labouripg Horſes : but 
if you feed them with this Grain, 


ſoon after they are houſed, before 


they have ſweat in the Mow, or are 
otherwiſe dried, it is as bad-on the 
the other hand ; for they are then too 
laxative, | 3 
This Grain is a great Improve- 
ment to many Eſtates in the North 
of England, Scotland, and Walis; for 
it will thrive on cold barren Soils, 
which will produce no other Sort of 
Grain; it will alſo thrive on the hot- 
teſt Land: in ſhort, there is no Soil 
too rich or too poor for it, too hot 
or too cold for it: and in wet Har- 
veſts, when other Grain is {poiled, 
this will receive little or no Damage; 


AV 


the Straw and Huſks being of ſo dry 
a Nature, that, if they are houſed 
wet, they will not heat in the Mow, 
or become mouldy, as other Grain 
uſually do; ſo is of great Advantage 
in the Northern Parts of Englend, 
and in Scotland, where their Harveſt 
is generally late, and the Autumns 
wet. | 
The Meal of this Grain makes to- 
lerable good Bread, and is the com- 
mon Food of the Country- people in 
the North. In the South it is eſteem- 
ed for Pottage, and other Meſſes; 
and, in ſome Places, they make Beer 
with this Grain. | 
The beſt time for ſowing of Oats 
is in February or March, according 
as the Seaſon is early or late ; and 


ſometimes I have known it ſown in 
April, and has been early ripe. The 
black and red Oats may be ſown a 


Month earlier, than the white, be- 
cauſe they are hardier. | 
Oats are often ſown on Land 
which has the former Year produced 
Wheat, Rye, or Barley. The com- 
mon Method is to plow in the Stub- 
ble about the Beginning of February, 
and ſow the Cats, and harrow them 
in; but then they muſt be harrowed 
the ſame Way as the Furrows lie; 
for, if it be done croſs-ways, the 
Stubble will be raiſed on the Surface: 
but when People have time to plow 
the Stubble in Autumn, it will rot in 
Winter ; and then giving the Land 
another Plowing, juſt before the 


Oats are ſown, it will make the 


Ground finer, and better to receive 
the Grain. Moſt People allew four 
Buſhels of Oats to an Acre; but I 
am convinced three Buſhels are full 
enough: the uſual Produce is about 
twenty-five Buſhels to an Acre, tho” 
I have ſometimes known more than 
thirty Buſhels on an Acre. 

Oats are alſo ſown upon Land 
when it is firſt broken up, before the 
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Ground is brought to a Tilth for 
other Grain; and is frequently fown 
upon the Sward with one Plowing; ; 
but it is much better to give the 
Sward time to rot, before the Oats 
are ſown. | 
AURANTIUM, The Orange- 
tree. 
The Characters are; 
The Leaves have two Lobes or 45 
endages at their Baſe, which are 
fike Ears, and cut in form of an 
Heart: the Fruit is round and de- 
prefſea, and of a yellow Colour evhen 
ripe : the Juice is feet ; in which 
it differs from the Citron and Lemon. 
The Species are; 
1. AURANTIUM acri medulla, mul. 


gare. Ferr. Heſp. The common Se- 


wille Orange. 
2. AURANTIUI medolla dulci, ul. 
Fuer. Ferr. Hep. The ſweet Seville 
range. 
3. AuzanTiom Sinenſe. Terr. 
Hep. The China Orange. 
4. AURANTIUM cri/po folio. Ferr. 


Heſp. The curl'd-leav'd Orange. 


5. AURANTIUM cri/po folio, che. 


gantiſſi me variegato. Boerh. Ind. The 
ſtriped curl'd-leaved Orange. 


6. AURANTIUM torniculatum. 


Ferr. Heſp. The horned Orange. 


7. AURANTIUM folio variegato, 


vulgare, Anglicum dium. BÞoerh. 

Ind. The common ſtriped Orange. 

S8. AuraNnTIUM hermaphroditum, 

Tie! Aurantium, partim Citrium. 
he Hermaphiodite Orange. 

. AURANTIUM azgu/io ſalicis 
Folio dict um. Boerh. Ind. Willow- 
leaved Orange, commonly called, 
The Tarky Orange. 


10. AURANTIUM argue ſaliti 


Folio, elegantiſſime variegato, The 


ſtriped Turky Orange. 

11. AURAaNTIUM frudfu maxim, 
Indiæ Orientalis. Boerh. Ind, The 
Pumpelmoes, or Shaddock. 

12. AURANTIUM fore dipplici. 


AU 
Ferr. Heſp. The double-flower'd 
Orange. 

13. AURANTIUM pumilum, ſub. 
acri medulla. Bariol. The common 
Dwarf, or Nutmeg Orange.- 

14. AURANTIUM fumilum, folis 


& frutu wariegato, medulla pera- 
cida. Bartol. The Dwarf ſtriped 


3 


. AuRANTIUMH Sinicum puni. 
Ping Camel, The Dwarf Ching 
Orange. | 

16. AurRanTIUM femina, ſeu 
fetiferum. Ferr. Heſp. The child- 
ing Orange. 

17. AURANTIUM diftortum. Ferr, 
Hep. The diftorted Orange. 

18. AURANTIUM maximum, ver- 
rucoſo cortice. Bartol, The large 
warted Orange. 

19. AURANTIUM Hellatum & 
roſcum. Ferr. Heſþb. The ſtarry 
Orange. 

20. AURANTIUM dulci cortice, 


Ferr. H:/þp. The Orange with a ſweet 


Rind. 

The China Orange is not ſo hardy 
as the Sewille; therefore muſt be 
treated more tenderly, placing it in 
Winter in the warmeſt Part of the 
Green-houſe, and houſing it earlier 
in Autumn ; otherwiſe the Fruit will 
all drop from the Trees. 'This Sort 
rarely produces good Fruit in Eng- 
land, nor are the Leaves of the Tree 
near ſo large, or beautiful, as thoſe 
of the Seville Orange; therefore the 
latter ſhould be preferr'd, and only 
a Tree or two of the China Sort kept 
for Variety. | 

The two Dwarf Oranges are alſo 
tender, and their Leaves are very 
ſmall, growing in Cluſters: the Flow- 
ers of theſe grow very cloſe together, 
and appear like a Noſegay, the 
Branches being covered with them. 
This Sort, when in Flower, is pro- 

Per to place in a Room or Gallery, 
to adorn them: che Flowers, being 


very 
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AU 
very ſweet, will perfume the Air of 
the Place ; but theſe are ſeldom to 
be found in good Health, becauſe 
they muſt be treated with more Care 
than the common Orange and Le- 
mon-trees: as muſt alſo the Shad- 
dock, otherwiſe the Fruit will always 
drop off in Winter. This Sort was 


brought from the Eaſt. Indies by one 


Capt. Shaddech, from whom the In- 
habitants of the Ye//-Tndies gave 


this Fruit the Name, But they have. 


greatly degenerated the Fruit ſince 
it has been in the Veſt-Indies, by 
raiſing the Trees from Seeds; the 
greateſt Parc of which produce an 
harſh ſour Fruit, greatly inferior to 
the original Sort; which, if they 
would bud from the good Sort, they 
might have in as great Plenty as they 
pleas'd ; but there are few Perſons 
in that Part of the World, who un- 
derſtand the Way of grafting or 
budding Fruit-trees ; and it they 
did, they are ſo negligent of their 


Fruits, &c. as to leave the Whole to 


Nature; ſeldom giving themſelves 


AU 


ſome curious Perſons for Variety; 


but they are not ſo beautiful as the 
common Orange. There are alſo a 
great Variety of ſweet Oranges both 
in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, ſome of 


which are much more eſteemed than 


thoſe we now have in Europe ; buy 
as they are much tenderer, they will 
not thrive in this Country with the 
common Culture : therefore I ſhall 
not enumerate them ; but ſhall pro- 
ceed to give Directions for the Ma- 


nagement of Orange- trees in Zng- 
land. 


If you purpoſe to raiſe Stocks for 
budding of Oranges, you ſhould pro- 
cure ſome Citron ſeeds which were 
duly ripen'd; for the Stocks of this 
Kind are preferable to any other, 
both for Quickneſs of Growth, as 
alſo that they will take Buds of either 
Orange, Lemon, or Citron ; next to 
theſe are the Seville Orange-ſeeds. 
The belt Seeds are uſually to be had 


from rotten Fruits, which are com- 


monly eaſy to be procured in the 
Spring of the Year-: then prepare a 
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any farther Trouble, than to put the good Hot-bed, of either Horſe-dung, 

g Seeds into the Ground, and leave er Tanners Bark; the laſt of which 

i them to grow as Nature ſhall in- is much the better, if you can eaſily 

F cline. 35 procure it. When this Bed is in a 

4 Ali the Sorts of Orange-trees with moderate Temper for Heat, you muſt 

ſtrip'd Leaves are tender; therefore ſow your Seeds in Pots of good rich 

{ muſt be placed in a warm Part of the Earth, and plunge them into the Hot- 

4 Green-houſe in Winter; and muſt bed: in three Weeks time your Seeds 

0 be treated with more Care than the will come up; and if the young 

e common Sort, otherwiſe they will Plants are not ſtinted, either for want 1 

e not thrive. Theſe are Varieties which of proper Heat or Moiſture, they TIT 

y ſome Perſons are fond of; but they will be, in a Month's time after their bid 

pt never produce good Fruit, nor are Appearance, fit to tranſplant into 135 
the Flowers produced in ſo great ſingle Pots: you muſt therefore re- 1 

0 Plenty: therefore a few only ſhould new your Hot- bed; and having pre- 1 

* be preſerved for the ſake of Va- pared a Quantity of imall Halfpeny 5 

5 riety. | | Pots (which are about five Inches {I 

44. The ſtarry Orange differs from over at the Top), fill theſe half. full 1 

he the other Sorts, in the Fruit dividing of good freſh Earth, mix'd with very 1 

oh into five Parts, and the Rind expand- rotten Cow-dung ; and then ſhake _ | "i } 

15 ing in form of a Star: this, and the out the young Plants from the large 1 

4 diſtorted Orange, are preſerved by Pots, with all the Earth about them, Fat 
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that you may the better ſeparate the 
Plants without tearing their Roots ; 
and having half filled the Pots with 
Earth, put a fingle Plant into each 
of the ſmall Pots; then fill them up 
with the ſame Earth as before direct- 
ed, plunging the Pots into the new 
Hot-bed, giving them a good Wa- 
tering to fix the Earth to their Roots, 
and obſerve to repeat the ſame very 
often (for this Plant, when in an Hot- 
bed, requires much Water) ; but be 
ſure to ſcreen them from the Sun in 
the Heat of the Day. In this Me- 
thod, with due Care, your Plants will 
grow to be two Feet high by 7»; 

when you muſt begin to harden them 
by degrees, in raiſing your Glaſſes 
very high; and, when the Weather 
is good, take them quite off; but do 
Not expoſe them to the open Sun in 
the Heat of the Day ; which would 
be very injurious to them, eſpecially 
while young. Toward the End of 
September you mult houſe them, ob- 
ſerving to place them near the Win- 
dows of the Green houſe, to prevent 
the Damps from moulding their ten- 
der Shoots. During the Winter-ſ{ea- 
ſon they may be often refreſhed with 
Water; and, in March or April, waſh 
their Heads and Stems, to clear them 
from the Filth that may have ſettled 
thereon, during their being in the 
Houſe ; and then you muſt alſo give 
them a gentle Hor-bed in the Spring, 
which will greatly forward them; 
but harden them by the Beginning 
of June, that they may be in right 
Order to bud in Auguſt; when you 
ſhould make choice of Cuttings from 
Trees that are healthy and truitful, 
of whatever Kinds you pleaſe, ob- 
ſerving that the Shoots are round; 
the Buds of theſe being much better, 
and eaſter to part from the Wood, 
than ſuch as are flat. When you have 


budded the Stocks, you ſhould re- 


move them into a Green-houſe, to 


AU 


defend them from Wet, turning the 


Buds from the Sun ; but let them 
have as much free Air as poſſible, 
and refreſh them often with Water. 
In a Month's time after Budding, you 
will ſee which of them has taken; 
you muſt then untie them, that the 
Binding may not pinch their Buds, 
and let them remain in the Green. 
houſe all the Winter ; then, in the 
Spring, Prepare a moderate Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark; and, after havin 
cut off the Stocks about three Inches 
above the Buds, plunge their Pots 
into the Hot-bed, obſerving to give 
them Air and Water, as the Heat of 
the Weather ſhall require ; but be 
ſure to ſcreen them from the Vio- 
lence of the Sun during the Heat of 
the Day. In this Management, if 
your Buds ſhoot kindly, they will 
grow to the Height of two Feet, or 
more, by July; at which time, you 
muſt begin to harden them before 
the cold Weather comes on, that they 
may the better fland in the Green- 
houſe the following Winter. In the 
firſt Winter after their ſhooting, you 
mult keep them very warm; for, by 
forcing them in the Bark-bed, they 
will be ſomewhat tenderer ; but it is 
very neceſſary to raiſe them to their 
Height in one Seaſon, that their 
Stems may be ſtrait; for in ſuch 
Trees, which are two or more Years 
growing to their Heading-height, the 
Stems are always crooked. In the 
ſucceeding Years, their Management 
will be the ſame as in full-grown 
Trees, which will be hereafter treat- 
ed of: I ſhall therefore, now, pro- 
ceed to treat of the Management of 
ſuch Trees as are brought over every 
Year in Cheſts from Italy; which is, 
indeed, by much the quicker Way 
of furniſhing a Green-houſe with 
large Trees; for thoſe which are 
raiſed from Sceds in England, vill 
not grow ſo large in their Stems yo 
ü | ler 
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der eighteen or twenty Years,as theſe 
will have when brought over; and 


although their Heads are {mall when 
we receive them, yet, in three Years, 


with good Management, they will 
obtain large Heads, and produce 
Fruit. | | 

In the Choice of theſe Trees, ob- 
ſerve, firſt, the Difference of their 
Shoots and Leaves (if they have any 
upon them), to diſtinguiſh their dif- 
ferent Sorts ; alſo prefer thoſe that 


have two good Buds in each Stock 


(for many of them have but one, 
which will always produce an irre- 
gular Head): the Straitneſs of the 
Stem, Freſhneſs of the Branches, and 


Plumpneſs of the Bark, are neceſſary 


Obſervations. 8 

When you have furniſhed your- 
ſelf with a Parcel of Trees, you muſt 
prepare a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, in Length and Breadth 
according to the Number of Trees; 


then put your Trees into a Tub of 


Water upright, about half-way of 
the Stems, leaving the Head and up- 


per Part of the Stem out of the Wa- 


ter, the better to draw and imbibe 
the Moiſture. In this Situation they 


may remain two or three Days (ac- 


cording to their Plumpneſs when you 


receiv'd them); then take them out, 


and clean their Roots from all Filth, 
cutting off all broken or bruiſed 
Roots, and all the ſmall Fibres, which 
are quite dried by being ſo long out 


of the Earth ; and ſcrub the Stems 
with an hard Hair-bruſh, cleaning 
them afterwards with a Cloth ; then 


cut off the Branches about three 
Inches from the Stem; and having 
prepared a Quantity of good freſh 
Earth, mix'd with very rotten Neats- 


dung, plant your Trees therein, ob- 


ſerving never to put them into large 
Pots; for if they are but big enough 
to contain their Roots, it is ſuffi- 


cient at firſt planting: and be ſure 


AU 


to. put ſome Potſheards and large 


Stones in the Bottom of each Pot, to 
keep the Holes at the Bottom of the 
Pots from being ſtopp'd with Earth, 
that the Water may freely paſs off; 
then plunge theſe Pots into the Bark- 
bed, watering them well to ſettle 


the Earth to their Roots, frequently 


repeating the ſame as they may re- 
quire it ; and obſerve to ſcreen the 
Glaſſes of your Hot-bed from the 
Sun in the Heat of the Day. 


If your Trees take to grow kind- 
ly (as there is little Reaſon to doubt 


of, if the Directions given be duly 
obſerved), they will have made ſtrong 


Shoots by the Beginning of June; at 


which time you ſhould flop their 
Leaders, to obtain lateral Branches 
to furnith their Heads: and now you 
muſt give them Air plentifully, and 


begin to harden them, that in the 
Middle of July they may be remoy'd 
into the open Air, in ſome warm 


Situation, defended from the great 
Heat of the Sun, and from Winds, 
that they may be harden'd before 
Winter. About the End of Septem- 
ber you ſhould houſe theſe Plants, ſet- 


ting them, at firſt, in the Front of 


the Green-houſe, near the Glaſs, 
keeping the Windows open at all 
times when the Weather will per- 


mit; and about the Latter-end of 


October, when you bring in the Myr- 
tles, and other leſs tender Trees, you 


muſt ſet your Oranges in the warm 


eſt and beſt Part of the Houſe, place- 
ing lower Plants or Trees in the 


Front, to hide their Stems. During | 


the Winter, let your Waterings be 
frequent, but give them not too 
much at a time; for now their Heads 


are but ſmall, and therefore incapa- 


ble to diſcharge too great a Quan- 
tity of Moiſture ; and take great Care 
to guard them from Froit. 
In the Spring, when you begin to 
take out ſome of your hardieſt * 
| 0 
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of Plants, to chin Houſe, wafh 
and cleanſe the Stems and Leaves of 
your Orange-trees, taking out the 


upper Part of the Earth in the Pots, 


filling them up again with good freſh 


Earth, laying thereon a little rotten 


Neats-dung round the Outer-fide of 
the Pots; but do not let it he near 
the Stem of the Trees; then place 


them at wider Diſtances in the Houſe, 


that the Air may circulate round 
their Heads; giving them Air dif- 
cretionally, as the Weather grows 
warm ; but do not remove them into 
the open Air until the Middle of 
May, that the Weather 1s ſettled ; 
for many times, when they are re- 


moved out too ſoon, the Mornihgs 
often proving cold, give them at 


leaſt a great Check, and many times 
kill the extreme weak Part of the 
Shoots. Let the Situation, for your 
range-trees, during the Summer- 
ſeaſon, be as much defended from 
the Sun, in the Heat of the Day, and 
ſtrong Winds, as poſlible, by tall 
Trees and Hedges; both of which, 
if they are expoſed thereto, are very 
Hurtful to them. | | 

As theſe Trees advance, it will be 
neceſſary, in the Summer, to ſtop 
firong Shoots, when they grow irre- 

ular, to force out lateral Branches 
to fill the Head ; but do not pinch 
of the Tops of all the Shoots (as 
is the Practice of ſome), which will 
fill the Tree with {mall Shoots, too 
weak to ſupport Fruit ; but endea- 
vour to form a regular Head, and 
obtain ſtrong Shoots ; taking away 
weak trifling Branches where they 
are too cloſe. 

During the Summer-ſeaſon, your 
Orange-trees will require frequent 
and plentiful Waterings in dry Wea- 
ther, eſpecially if they are large: 
therefore you ſhould endeavour to 
have the Water as near the Trees as 
poſſible, to ſave the 'Trouble of car- 


= 
rying it; which, in a large Quan. 
tity of Trees, takes up much Time, 
Your Water ſhould be ſoft, and ex- 
poſed to the Air; but never add 
Dung of any Sort thereto ; which, 
although by many frequently recom- 
mended, yet has always been found 
deſtructive to theſe, and all other 
Trees, if much ufed ; it being like 


hot Liquors to human Bodies, which, 


at firſt taking, ſeem to add Vigour, 
yet certainly leave the Body weaker, 
after ſome time, than before. 

Your Orange-trees will require to 
be ſhifted, and new-potted, every 
other Year; therefore you muſt pre- 
pare a Quantity of good Earth, at 
leaſt a Year before you intend to uſe 
it, that it may be weil mix'd, and 
perfectly rotten. The beſt Seaſon 
for this Work is about the End of 
April, that they may have taken freſh 
Root before they are removed out of 
the Green-houſe : when this Work 
is performed, it will be neceſſary to 
let them remain in the Houſe a Fort- 
night longer than uſual, to be well 
F | 

In the performing. of this Work, 
after you have drawn the Trees out 
of the Pots, you muſt cut off all the 
Roots round the Outfide of the Ball 
of Earth, and take away all mouldy 
Roots (if any ſuch be) ; then, with 


a ſharp iron Inſtrument, get as much 


of the old Earth from between the 
Roots as poſſible, being careful not 
to break or tear the Roots; then ſet 
the Root of the Tree into a large 
Tub of Water for about a Quarter 
of an Hour, to ſoak the Under-part 
of the Ball of Earth ; then ſcrub the 
Stems of the Trees with an hard Hair- 
bruſh, cleaning them, and the Heads, 
with Water, and a ſoft Woolen- cloth. 


Your Pots being prepared, with ſome 


Potſheards and large Stones in the 
Bottom, put ſome of your freſh Earth 
into the Pot, about two Inches 
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thick ; and having placed your Tree 


| thereon, in the Middle of the Pot, 
_ upright, fill it up with the ſame rich 


Farth, prefling it down hard with 

our Hands ; then water the Tree 
all over the Head, with a Watering- 
pot that has a Roſe upon the Spout, 


do Jet the Water fall light and thick 


(as in a Shower of Rain); and in 
watering theſe Trees, do it in the 
fame manner, during the time they 
abide in the Houſe after ſhifting : 
this will greatly refreſh their Heads, 
2nd promote their taking freſh 
Roots. | | 

When you firſt ſet theſe Trees 
abroad after ſhifting, you ſhould 
place them near the Shelter of 
Hedges, and faſten their Stems to 
ſtrong Stakes, to prevent their be- 
ing diſturbed by Winds; which,ſome- 
times, will blow freſh-planted Trees 
out of the Pots, if too much expos'd 
thereto, and thereby greatly injure 
their new Roots. 

If old Orange-trees have been ill 
managed, and their Heads become 
ragged and decayed, the beſt Me- 
thod to reſtore them 1s, to cut off the 


greateſt Part of their Heads early in 


Morch, and draw them out of the 
Tubs or Pots, and ſhake off the Earth 


from their Roots, cutting away all 
| ſmall Fibres, and mouldy Roots; 
and then ſoak and clean their Roots, 


Stems, and Branches, planting them 
into good Earth, and ſetting them 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
as was directed for ſuch Trees as 
came from Abroad, managing them 


in the ſame manner : by this Method 
they will produce new Heads, and, 


in two Years time, become good 
Trees again, But if theſe are large 
Trees, and have grown in Tubs for 
ſeveral Years, your beſt Way will be, 


to prepare a Parcel of rough Paſk- 


ets (ſueh as are uſed for baſketing 
F.ver-greens, when ſent to a diſtant 


_—__ 
Place): let theſe be ſomewhat lefs 


than the Tubs you deſign to plant 


your Trees into; then plant your 


Trees herein, plunging them into 


the Hot-bed ; and about the Begin- 
ning of July, when your Trees have 
made good Shoots, you may remove 
them into the Tubs, with their Baſk- 
ets about them, filling the empty 
Space with the ſame good Earth: 
this will preſerve your Tabs from 
rotting in the -Bark, and the Trees 


will do equally well as if planted in- 
to the Tubs at firſt ; provided oa 


are careful, in removing the Baſkets, 
not to diſturb their Roots; and alſo, 
let them remain in the Green-houſe 
a Fortnight or three Weeks after 


Planting, before you ſet them abroad. 


Theie Trees being new-potted or 
tubb'd every other Year, thoſe Years 
in which they are not ſhifted, you 
muſt in April obſerve to take out as 
much of the old Earth from the 


Tops of the Pots and Tube, and alſo 
round the Sides of them, as poſhble, - 


without injuring the Roots of the 


Trees, and fill them up with freſh 


Earth ; you muſt alſo waſh and clean 
their Stems and Leaves from Filth, 


which will greatly ftrengthen their 


Flowering, and cauſe them to ſhoot 
vigoroully the following Summer. 
In the Management of Orange- 
trees which are in good Health, the 
chief Care ſhould be to ſupply them 
with Water duly, and not (as is ſome- 


times practiſed) ſtarve them in Win- 


ter, whereby their Fibres are dried, 
and become mouldy, to the great 
Prejudice of the Trees; nor to give 
them Water in too great Abundance ; 
but rather let their Waterings be fre- 


quent, and given in moderate Quan- 


tities. Vou muſt alſo obſerve, that 
the Water has free Paſſage to drain 
off; for if it be detained in the Tubs 
or Pots, it will rot the tender Fibres 
of the Trees, During the Winter- 
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feaſon they muſt have a large Share 


of Air, when the Weather is favour- 
able; for nothing is more injurious 


to theſe Trees than ſtifling of them; 


nor ſhould they be placed too near 
each other in the Green-houſe ; but 
ſet them at ſuch Diitance, that their 
Branches may be clear of each other, 
and that the Air may circulate freely 
round their Heads. In Summer they 
mould be placed where the Winds 
are not violent, and ſo as to have 
the morning and evening Sun; for 
if they are too much expoſed in the 
mid-day Sun, they will not thrive. 
The beſt Situation for them is near 


ſome large Plantation of Trees, 


Which will break the Force of the 
Winds, and ſcreen them from the 
violent Heat of the Sun. In ſuch a 
Situation they may remain until the 
Beginning of Ocfober, or later, ac- 
cording as the Seaſon proves favour- 
able; for if they are carried into the 
Green-houſe early, and the Autumn 
ſhould prove warm, it will occaſion 
the Trees to make freſh Shoots, 
which will be weak and tender, and 
fo liable to periſh in Winter; and 
ſometimes it will occaſion their Flow- 
ering in Winter, which greatly weak- 
ens the Trees : nor ſhould they re- 
main ſo long abroad as to be injured 
by morning Froſts. 

The beſt Compoſt for Orange- 
trees is two-thirds of freſh Earth from 
a good Paſture, which ſhould not 
be too light, nor over- ſtiff, but ra- 
ther an Hazel- loam: this ſhould be 
taken about ten Inches deep with 
the Sward, which ſhould be mixed 


with the Earth to rot, and one-third 


Part of Neats-dung : theſe ſhould 
be mixed together, at leaſt twelve 


Months before it is uſed, obſerving 


to turn it over every Month, to mix 
it well, and to rot the Sward ; this 
will alſo break the Clods, and cauſe 
the Mould to be finer. Before you 


AU 

make uſe of this Earth, you ſhould 
paſs it thro' a rough Screen, to ſepa- 
rate the great Stones and the Roots 
of the Sward therefrom ; but by no 
means ſift the Earth too fine; for 
this is very prejudicial to moſt Plants, 
but particularly to Orange-trees. 

Of late Years there have been 
many of theſe Trees planted againſt 
Walls, and Frames of Glaſs made 
to fix over them in Winter; and 
ſome few curiousPerſons have planted 
theſe Trees in the full Ground, and 
have erected moveable Covers over 
theſe Trees in Winter, which are 
ſo contrived as to be all taken away 
in Summer : where theſe have been 
well executed, the 'Trees have made 
great Progreſs in their Growth, and 
produced a much larger Quantity of 
Fruit, which have ripened ſo well, as 
to be extremely good for eating. If 
theſe are planted either againſt Walls 


with Defign of training the Branches 


to the Walls, or in Borders at a {mall 
Diſtance, ſo as to train them up as 
Standards, there ſhould be a Contri- 


vance of a Fire- place or two, in pro- 


portion to the Length of the Wall, 
and Flues carried the whole Length 
of the Wall, to warm the Air in very 
cold Weather, otherwiſe it will be 
very difficult to preſerve the Trees 
in very hard Winters alive; or, if 
they do live thro' the Winter, they 
will be ſo much weakened by the 
Cold, as not to be recovered the fol- 
lowing Summer to a proper Strength 
for bearing; ſo that where-ever theſe 
Trees are intended to be placed 
againſt or near old Walls, the Flues 
ſhould be built up againſt the Front, 
allowing four Inches Thickneſs of 
the Brick-work, on each Side the 
Flues, obſerving to faſten this with 
Irons, at proper Dittances, to ſecure 
it from ſeparating from the old Wall. 
The manner of making theſe Flues 
is fully explained under the A 
0 
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of Hot-walls. | Where this Contri- 
yance is made, there will be no Ha- 


ard of loſing the Trees, be the Win- 


ter ever ſo ſevere, with a little pro- 
per Care; whereas, if this 15 want- 
ing, there will require great Care 
and Trouble to cover and uncover 
the Glaſſes every Day, when there 
is any Sun; and if the Wall is not 


thicker than they are uſually built, 


the Froſt will penetrate through the 
Walls in ſevere Winters; ſo that co- 
vering and Tecuring the Glaſſes of 
the Front will not be ſufficient to 


preſerve the Trees, be it done with 


ever ſo much Care: therefore the 
firſt Expence of the Walls will fave 
great Trouble and Charge, and be 
the ſecureſt Method. | 

If the Ground is wet, or of a 
ſtrong Clay, ſo as to detain the 
Moiſture, the Borders ſhould be rais'd 
above the Level of the Ground, in 
proportion to the Situation of the 
Place; for where the Wet lies in 


Winter near the Surface, it will 


greatly prejudice, if not totally de- 
ſtroy, the Trees; ſo that Lime- rub- 
biſn ſhould be laid at leaſt two Feet 
thick, in the Bottom of the Border, 
to drain off the Wet; and the Earth 
ſhould be laid two and an half or 
three Feet thick thereon for the 
Roots of the Trees: in theſe Bor- 


ders there may be a few Roots of the 


Gaeimſey and Belladonna Lilies plant- 
ed, or any other Exotic bulbous- 
rooted Flowers, which do not grow 
high, or draw too much Nouriſh- 
ment from the Borders; and theſe, 
producing their Flowers in Autumn 
or Winter, will make a good Ap- 
pearance, and will thrive much bet- 
ter than if kept in Pots. 

The Management of the Orange- 
trees, in theſe Places, is nearly the 
ſame as hath been directed for thoſe 
in Pots or Tubs, excepting that the 
Borders in theſe Places ſnould be dug, 


- uv 
and refreſh'd with ſome very rotten 
Dung every Autumn. | 

AURICULA URSI, Bear's-ear, 

or Auricula. | 
The Characters are; 

It hath a perennial Root: the 
Leaves are ſmoother and thicker than 
thoſe of the Primroſe : the Cup of the 
Flower is ſhorter, fo that the Tube 
appears naked : the Flower is ſhaped 
like a Funnel : the Upper-part is ex- 
panded and divided into 
ments : this is ſucceeded by a globular 
Seed-vefſel, containing many ſmall 


Seeds. 


To enumerate the Diverſities of 
this Plant, would be almoſt endleſs 
and impoſſible; for every Vear pro- 


duces vaſt Quantities of new Flow- 


ers, differing in Shape, Size, or Co- 
lour of the Flowers; and alſo in the 
Leaves of theſe Plants there is as 
great a Variety, ſo that the ſkilful 
Floriſt is oftentimes capable of diſtin- 
guiſhing the particular Sorts there- 
by. 5 


But as it ſeldom happens, that ſuch 
of theſe Flowers as are at one time 
in great Eſteem, continue to be re- 
garded a few Years after (there bein 
ſtill finer or larger Flowers produce 
from Seeds, which are what the Flo- 
riſts chiefly ſeek), it would be need- 


leſs to mention any of them: where 


fore I ſhall proceed to give the Cha- 
racters of a good Auricula. 

1. The Stem of the Flower ſhould 
be lofty and flrong. - 5 
2. The Footftalk of the Flower 
/hould be ſhort, that the Umbel may 


be regular and cloſe. | 


3. The Pipe or Neck of each Flower 


ſhould be ſhort, and the Flowers large, 
and regularly ſpread, being no-ways 
inclinable to cup. 

4. That the Colours are very bright, 


and avell mixed. 


5. That the Eye of the Fliawer be 


large, round, and of a good White, 
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er Tellow ; and that the Tube or Neck will remain a Year in the Ground 
Be not too guide. 5 before the Plants appear, if they ſhould 

All the Flowers of this Kind, that grow at laſt; ſo that many Perſong 
want any of the above-mentioned never cover theſe Seeds, but leave 
Properties, are now rejected by every them upon the Surface of the Earth, 
good Floriſt; for as the Varieties in the Boxes, for the Rain to waſh 
every Year increaſe from Seeds, ſo them into the Ground, which is often 
the bad ones are turn'd out to make the beſt Method: let theſe Boxes, 
room for their Betters; but in ſome Sc. be placed ſo as to receive half 
People the Paſſion for new Flowers the Day's Sun, during the Winter- 
ſo much prevails, that, ſuppoſing the ſeaſon; but in the Beginning of 
old Flower greatly preferable to a March, remove them where they 
new one, if it 15 of their own raiſing, may have only the morning Sun till 
the latter muſt take place of the old Ten of the Clock; for your young 
one. ; | 4 Plants will now ſoon begin to appear, 
In order to obtain good Flowers which, if expoſed to one whole Day's 
from Seeds, you muſt make choice Sun only, will be all deſtroyed. 
of the beſt Flowers you have; which During the Summer-ſeaſon, in 
ſhould be expoſed to the open Air, dry Weather, often refreſh them 
that they may have the Benefit of with Water; but never give them 
Showers, without which they ſeldom too great Quantities at once. In 
produce good Seeds: the time of the July following, your Plants will 
their Ripening is in June, which you be large enough to tranſplant, at 
will ezfily know, by their Seed- which time you muſt prepare a Bed, 
veſſel turning to a brown Colour, or Boxes, filled with the above- 
and opening : you mult therefore be mentioned Soil, in which you may 
careful left the Seeds be ſcatter'd out plant them about three Inches ſquare, 
of tie Veſſel; for it will not be all and, if in Beds, you muſt ſhade them 
fit to gather at the ſame time. every Day, till they are thoroughly 
The time for ſowing this Seed is rooted, as alſo in very hot cry Wea- 
commonly in Augu/? ; but if it be ther; but if they are in Baſkets, or 
fown before Chri//mas, it will be Boxes, they may be removed to a 
time enough. ſhady Place. | | 
The beſt Soil for this Seed is good When the ſeedling Auricula's are 
freſh light ſandy Mould, mix'd with planted in Beds, ſome rotten Neats- 
very rotten Neats-dung, or Tan- dung ſhould be laid about ten Inches 
ners Bark: with this you ſhould fill under the Surface, and beaten down 
your Pots, Boxes,or Baſkets, in which cloſe and ſmooth : this will prevent 
you intend to ſow your Seeds ; and, the Worms from drawing the young 
having levell'd the Surface of the Plants out of the Earth, which they 
Earth very ſmooth, ſow your Seeds generally do where this is not prac- 
thereon, covering it very lightly tiſed: this Dung ſhould be laid about 
with rotten Willow-mould taken out a Foot thick, which will intirely 
of the Stems of decay'd hollow Wil- prevent the Worms getting thro! it 
low-trees ; then cover the Box, &c. until the Plants are well eftabliſhed 
with a Net or Wire, to prevent the in the Beds; and the Roots of the 
Cats, Fowls, Sc. from ſcratching Auricula's will ſtrike down into the 
out, or burying your Seeds too deep; Dung by the Spring, which will 
tor whenever this happens, the Seeds make their Flowers ſtronger 2 
| | | u , 
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uſual : theſe Beds ſhould be expoſed 


to the Eaſt, and ſcreened from the 


uth Sun. | | © 
o When you have taken all your 
Plants, which are now come up, 
out of your Boxes or Pots, level 
the Earth gently again; for it often 
happens, that ſome of the Seeds will 
lie in the Ground two Years before 


they appear, eſpecially if they were 


covered too deep when ſown, as was 


before obſerved. - „ 

The Spring following many of 
theſe Flowers will ſnew; when you 
may ſelect ſuch of them as have 
good Properties, which ſhould be 
removed each of them into a Pot of 
the ſame prepared Earth, and pre- 
ſerved until the next Seaſon, at 
which time you will be capable to 
form a Judgment of the Goodneſs 
of the Flower ; but thoſe that pro- 


duce plain-colour'd or ſmall Flowers, 


ſhould be taken out, and planted in 


Borders in the Out-parts of the Gar- 


den, to make a Shew, or gather 
for Noſegays, &c. the others, which 
do not produce their Flowers the 
ſame Year, may be taken up, and 
tranſplanted into a freſh Bed, to re- 
main till you ſee how they will 
prove. 


The manner of propagating theſe 


Flowers when obtained, is from Off- 
ſets, or Slips, taken from the old 
Roots in April, when the Flowers 
are in Bloom: theſe Off-ſets muſt 
be planted into ſmall Pots filled with 
the ſame Sort of Earth, as was be- 
fore directed for the Seedlings; and, 
during the Summer-ſeaſon, ſhould 
be ſet in a ſhady Place, and muſt 
be often refrefhed with Water ; but 
in the Winter ſhould be ſheltered 
from violent Rains: the Spring fol- 
lowing, theſe young Plants will pro- 
duce Flowers, tho' but weak: ſoon 
after they are paſt flowering, you 
muſt put them into larger Pots, and 


AU 


the ſecond Year they will blow in 


Perfection. 

But, in order to obtain a fine 
Bloom of theſe Flowers, you muſt 
obſerve the following Directions. 


Firſt, Preſerve your Plants from 


too much Wet in Winter, which 
cften rots and ſpoils them; but let 
them have as much free open Air 
as poſſible; nor ſhould they be too 


much expoſed to the Sun, which is 
apt to torward their budding for 
Flower too ſoon ; and the froſty 


Mornings, which often happen in 
March, do thereby deſtroy their 


Buds, if they are not protected there- | 
trom. 


Secondly, In the Beginning of Fe- 
bruary, if the Weather is mild, 
you muſt take off the Upper-part of 
the Earth in the Auricula's Pots, as 
low as you can without diſturbing 
the Roots, and fill up the Pots with 
freſh rich Earth, which will greatly 


ſtrengthen them for Bloom; as 


alſo prepare your Off-ſets for tranſ- 


planting in April, by cauſing them 


to puſh out new Roots. 


Thoſe Plants which have ſtrong 


fingle Heads, always produce the 
largeſt Cluſters of Flowers: there- 
fore the curious Floriſts pull off the 


Off ſets as ſoon as it can be done 


with Safety to their growing in Au- 
tumn, to encourage the Mother- 
plants to lower the ftronger ; they 
alſo pinch off the Flowers in Au- 
tumn, where they are produced, 
and ſuffer them not to open, that 
the Plants ſhould not be weakened 
thereby. | 
Thirdly, You muſt cover your 
Pots with Mats in froſty Weather, 
during this time of their Budding 
for Flower, leſt the ſharp Mornings 
blight them, and prevent their 

blowing. | SS 
 Fourthl;, When your Flower- 
ſtems begin to advance, and the 
Bloſſom- 
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AZ 
Bloffom-buds grow turgid, you muſt 
protect them from haſty Rains, which 
would waſh off their white mealy 
Farina, and greatly deface the Beauty 
of their Flowers; but, at the {ame 
time, obſerve to keep them as much 
uncovered as poſſible, otherwiſe their 
Stems will be drawn up too weak to 
ſupport their Flowers, which is often 


the Caſe when their Pots are placed 


under Walls, and give them gentle 
Waterings to ſtrengthen them; but 
let none of the Water fall into the 
Centre of the Plant, or among their 
Leaves. | | 

Fifthly, When your Flowers be- 
gin to open, you ſhould remove their 
Pots upon a Stage, built with Rows 
of Shelves, one above another, and 
covered on the Top, to preſerve them 
from Wet: this ſhould be open to 
the morning Sun, but ſhelter'd from 
the Heat of the Sun in the Middle 
of the Day: in this Poſition they 
will appear to much greater Advan- 
tage, than when the Pots ſtand upon 
the Ground ; for, their Flowers be- 
ing low, their Beauty is hid from 
us; whereas, when they are advanced 
upon Shelves, we ſee them in a full 
View : in this Situation they may 
remain, until the Beauty of their 
Flowers is paſt; when they muſt be 
ſet abroad to receive the Rains, and 
have open free Air, in order to ob- 
tain Seeds, which will fail, if they 
are kept too long under Shelter. 
When your Seed 15 ripe, obſerve to 
gather it when it is perfectly dry, 
and expoſe it to the Sun in a Win- 
dow upon Papers, to prevent its 
growing mouldy, and let it remain 
in the Pods till the Seaſon for ſow- 
ing it. | | 

AURICULA URSI MYCONT. 
Fide Verbaſcum. 

AZEDARACH, The Bead-tree. 

The CHaracters are; 
it hath pennated Leaves, ſomegubæt 


A Z 7 
like thoſe of the Aſh: the Flewers 
conſiſt of five Leaves, which expand 
in form of a Roſe : in the Centre of 
the Flower is a long fimbriated Tube, 
containing the Style: the Fruit i; 
roundiſb and fleſhy, containing an hard 
furrow'd Nut; which is divided into 
five Cells, each containing an oblong 
broadih Seed. | 
The Species are; | 

1. AzEDARACH. Dod. The Bead- 

tree. | 


2. AZEDARACH ſemper-virens & 
forens. Tourn, The Bead tree, which 


is always green and flowering. 


The firſt Sort is propagated only 


by Seeds, which may be obtained 


from Italy, Portugal, or Spain, where 
theſe Trees annually produce ripe 
Fruits in the Gardens where they 
are planted : for it is not an Inha- 
bitant of either of thoſe Countries, 
but is brought from the Lewant. 
The Seeds or Berries ſhould be ſown 
in Pots filled with good freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot bed 
of Tanners Bark; where, if the Seeds 
are freſh, they will come up in about 
two Months time. When the Plants 
are come up, you ſhould water them 
frequently, and begin to let them 
have a large Quantity of free Air, 
by raiſing the Glaſſes every Day; 
and, in July, you ſhould expoſe them 
to the open Air; in a well-ſheltered 
Situation, that they may be har- 
dened before Winter. In October 
you ſhould remove the Pots into the 
Conſervatory, where they ſhould be 
placed near the Windows, that they 
may enjoy free open Air, when the 
Weather is fair; for they don't 
care to be over-topp'd with other. 
Plants. During the Winter-ſeaſon 
you muſt refreſh them gently with 
Water; but by no means repeat this 
too often, nor give them too much 
each time; for their Leaves being 
failen, they will not be in a Condition 

| is 
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AS | 
to throw off a Superfluity of Moiſt- 


ure. 8 
In March following you ma 


ſhake out your Plants from the Seed- 
pots, and divide them, planting each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
freſh light Earth ; then plung them 
into a moderate Hot-bed, which will 
greatly promote their Rooting, and 
increaſe their Growth ; but you 
ſhould not draw them too much, 
but give them a large Share of Air, 
when the Weather is good; and in 
June you ſhould remove them out 
into the open Air, as before; and, 
during the three or four Winters, 
while the Plants are young, you muſt 


| . houſe them, to ſecure them from 


the Cold; but, when the Plants are 


grown pretty large and woody, ſome 


of them may be planted in the full 
Ground, in a warm Situation, where 
they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well; but 
ſome ſhould be kept in Pots, for 
fear a ſevere Winter ſhould deſtroy 
the others: the beſt Seaſon for this 
is in April, at which time you ſhould 
ſhake them out of the Pots, being 
eareful not to break the Earth from 
the Roots, but only pare off with 
2 Knife the Outſide of the Ball of 
Earth; then open your Holes, and 


put in the Plant, cloſing the Earth 


to its Roots, obſerving, if the Wea- 
ther is dry, to give it ſome Water, 
which ſhould be repeated twice a 
Week, until the Plants have taken 
Root; but you muſt obſerve to 
plant them on a dry Soil, and in a 
warm Situation, otherwiſe they will 
be liable to miſcarry in ſevere froſty 
Weather. | | 

1 have been informed, that there 
was formerly a large Tree of this 
Kind in the Gardens of the Eiſhop 
of London at Fulham, which produced 
Flowers ſeveral Years; but this, 
vith many other valuable Trees, 
Vor. I. 


AZ 


which were grown to a conſiderable 
Height in the ſame Gardens, hath 
been long ſince demoliſhed, 

There are at preſent no large 
Trees of this Kind in England, all 
thoſe which were planted in the 
open Air having been deſtroyed by 


the ſevere Winter in 1740., yet 


there are ſome, which were houſed, 
that have flowered ſince ; but I have 
never ſeen any ripe Seeds upon the 
Trees, tho' the Fruit has ſometimes 
been formed, and grown pretty 
large ; but the Cold of the Autumn 
has cauſed them to drop before they 


-came to Maturity. 


The outſide Pulp of this Fruit is in 
ſome Countries eat, but I don't find it 


is much commended; but the Nut is 


by the Monks, and other religious Per- 


ſons in Roman - catholic Countries, 


bored thro? with an Awl, and ſtrung 


as Beads, with which they Ay their 


Pater- noſter, which has occaſioned 
its being called the Bead tree. 

The ſecond Sort is at preſent very 
rare in England, being 1*. very few 
Gardens: this is much tenderer than 
the common Sort, it being a Native 
of Ceylon : it is propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown on an Hot-bed 
in the Spring ; and, when the Plants 
are come up two or three Inches 
high, they muſt be tranſplanted each 
into a ſmall Halfpeny Pot filled with 
freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, ob- 


ſerving to water and ſhade them, 


until they have taken Root; after 
which they muſt have Air and Water 
in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſan, or the Bed in which they 
ſtand. In this Bed they may remain 
until Michaelmas, when the Pots muſt 


be removed into the Stove, where 


they mult have a moderate Share of 
Heat, and be often refreſhed with 
Water. The Spring following they 


mult be removed into larger Pats 
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and, if they are plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot bed, to facilitate their 
taking Root, it will greatly promote 
their Growth ; but they ſhould not 
remain too long in this Bed, nor 
be too much drawn, which will 
weaken them. As the Summer ad- 
vances, they ſhould be inured by 
degrees to bear the open Air, into 
which they ſhould be removed in 
June, obſerving to place them where 
they may be ſcreened from ſtrong 
Winds, and not too much expoled 
to the mid-day Sun. In this Situa- 
tion they may remain till the Mid- 


dle of September, if the Weather is 


warm; otherwiſe they muſt be taken 
in ſooner, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the Stove, and managed 
during the Winter-ſeaſon, as was 
directed for the foregoing Winter; 
and, as the Plants grow large, they 
will be more hardy, when a ſmall 
Share of Heat will preſerve them 
in Winter ; and, in Summer, they 
may be er poſed in a well-{heltered 
Situation, With this Management 
they will ſometimes produce Flowers 
extremely well in this Country. 

_ AZEROLE, or LAZ AROLE. 
Vide Meſpilus. 
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DACH ARIS. 
Spikenard, vulgo. 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Floaver is 


Plowman' s 


. cylindri cal and ſcaly, the Scales lying 


over each other like the Tiles upon an 
Fouſe : the Flower is of the compound 
Kind, having ſeveral Florets included 
n one common Cover : the Seeds have 


a fimple Down ſitting upon them. 


BA 
The Species are; | 
1. Baccyaris fſoliis lanceolatii 
longitudinaliter dentato-ſerratis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff, Shrubby Plowman's 
Spikenard, with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, 
which are longitudinally indented 
and ſawed. This has been com- 
monly called African Groundſel- 


1 


FEE. = | 


2. Baccnaris yoliis lanceolati, 
ſuperne uno alterove denticulo ſer- 
ratis. Lin. Hort. Clif, Shrubby 
Plowman's Spikenard, with ſpear- 
ſhaped Leaves, whole Upper-fides 
are ſawed. 15 

3. BacchARIS folits obwerſe owalis, 
Superne emarginato-ſerratis, Lin. Hort, 
Cf. Shrubby Plowman's Spike- 
nard, with oval Leaves, whoſe up- 
per Borders are ſawed: commonly 
called the Virginia Groundlel-tree, 

The Englih Name of Plowman's 
Spikenard has been always applied 
to the Conyza major, or Greater 
Fleabane ; but ſince moſt of the 
modern Botaniſts have applied the 
Title of Baccharis to this Genus, I 
have added the old Engliſb Name to 
it, of Plowman's Spikenard, rather 
than leave it without an Englif 


Title. 


The firit Sort was brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope, and is uſually 
kept by thoſe Perſons who are cu- 
rious in collecting Exotics, tho' there 
is little Beauty in the Flower: it 
grows to the Height of five or fi 
Feet, and 1s a manageable Shrub: 
ic may be propagated by Cuttings, 
being planted in a ſhady Border 
during any of the Summer-months, 


or by Seeds ſown on a common 


Border in the Spring of the Year. 
Theſe Seeds generally ripen well 
in this Country ; and, if permitted 
to ſcatter on the Ground, the Plants 
will come up the following Spring, 
This Shrub is pretty hardy, and 
will live abroad in mild N 

| 1 
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if planted in a warm Situation; 
but it is uſually kept in Shelter in 
Winter, and placed abroad in Sum- 
mer: it requires much Water in 
warm Weather. | | 
The ſecond Sort is leſs common 
than the firſt, and not ſo hardy; 
therefore this is always kept in Pots, 
and houſed in Winter : this may be 
propagated in the ſame manner as 
the firſt Sort. 

The third-Sort 1s pretty common 
in the Nurſeries about London, where 
it is uſually called the Groundſel- 
tree: this is a Native of Virginia, 
and other Places on the Continent 
of America: it grows to be a Shrub 
of about ſeven or eight Feet high, 
and flowers in OFober: the Flowers 
are white, and not very beautiful ; 
but the Leaves continuing green 
thro' the Year, has occaſioned this 
Shrub to be admitted into many cu- 
rious Gardens. 

This Sort may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which ſhould be pianted 
in April or May, upon a ſhady Bor- 
der, and duly watered in dry Wea- 
ther, until they have taken Root ; 
and, at Michaelmas, they will be 
fit to tranſplant where they are to 
remain: this will live in the open 
Air, and never is injured by the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters; but 
fevere Froſt will ſometimes deſtroy 


them. - | 
BALAUSTIA. Vide Punica. 


BALAUSTIUM is the Cup of 


the Flower of the wild Pomgra- 
nate. | | 
BALLOTE, Stinking black 
Horehound. 
The Characters are; 5 
Tt hath Leaves like the Dead- 
nettle: the Flowers are producid in 
Bunches at the Joints of the Stalks, 
from the Pedicle of the Leawes, which 
ade one ſingle Footflalk, and fand 
but on one Side of the Stalk: the 


B A 
Cup of the Flower is tubulous, and 


hath five Angles, divided into five 


Segments at the Top: the Galea or 
Creft of the Flower is hollow, and 
the Beard is cut into three Parts, the 
middle Part being broad, and fhaped 
like an Heart: each Flower is ſuc- 


cceded by four naked Seeds. 


We have two Varieties of this Plant 


growing wild in Ezgland; which 


are, 

1. BaLLO TE. Matth. 825. Mar- 
rubium nigrum, five Ballote. J. B. 
The ſtinking black Horehound. 

2. BaLLOTYE fore albo, Tourn. 
Stinking black Horehound, with 
white Flowers. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is com- 
mon upon moſt dry Banks near Lon- 
don, and is ſeldom ſuffered to have 
a Place in Gardens: but this being 


a Plant ſometimes uſed in Phyſic, 


J thought proper to mention it in 


this Place: it may be eafi'y propa- 


gated by either Sceds or Roots; but 
is very apt to increaſe too faſt in 
a Garden. This is the common 
black Horehound of the Shops. The 


ſecond Sort is a Variety oi the firth 


which is ſometimes found with the 
Other wild. 

BALM. Vide Meliſſa. 

BALSAMINA, The Female Bal- 
ſamine, or Balſamine. | 
| The Characters are; 

Ir hath an anomalous Flower, auhich 


confiſts of an unequal Number of 
Lenwes, having ſome times two, three, 
Four, fax, or more Leaves, with a 


Calcar or Spur to the Flower: theſe 
Flowers are ſucceeded by turbinated 
Feels, reſembling Pods, which, when 
ripe, upon the firſt Touch, burſt, and 
caſi forth ſeveral roundiſb Seeds. 
The Species are; 
I. BaLSsAMIN A /utea, five Noli 


me fangere. 6 The yellow Bal- 


ſamine, or Touch-me-not. 
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2. BALSAMINA fenina, fore pur- 
pures The Female Balſamine, with 
purple Flowers. 

3. B:Lsamina Femina, flore can- 


Aids. H. L. The white Female Bal- 


ſamine. 3 

5. BaLSaMINA Fæmina, flore ma- 
jore candido. Tourn. The large 
white · flowered Balſamine. 

6. BaLSsAM INA famina, flore ma- 
Jore ſpecioſo. Journ. The large ſpe- 
cious flowered Female Balſamine. 

7. Baisamina fæmina, flore par- 
tim candido, partim purpureo. The 
purple and white-ſtriped Balſamine. 

8. BALSsAM INA mina, flore ma- 
ore, elegantiſſime variegato. The 
large - flowered ftriped Balſamine. 

9. BALsAulNA mina, flore ma- 
j ore pleno, eligantiſſime varitgato. 
The double large flowered ſtriped 
Balſamine, or Immortal Eagle - 
flower. | 

The firſt of theſe Species is per- 
ſerved in Gardens, for the Diver- 


fion it affords, when the Seed-veſſels 


are ripe, by defiring ignorant Perſons 
to gather them, who are ſurpriſed 


to find, upon the firſt Touch, that. 
the Pods fiy to Pieces in their Hands: 


this Plant is very hardy in reſpect to 
Cold; and, altho' it is annual, yet, 


if ſuffered to caſt its Seeds, will come 


up every Spring without any Care: 
it delights beſt in moiſt ſhady Places, 
where. if it is not rooted out, it will 
multiply faſt enough. 
The other Sorts are commonly 
raiſed on Hot-beds in the Spring, 
and afterwards planted into Pots or 
Borders, to adorn Court yards and 
Parterres The ſecond, third, and 
ſourth Sorts will come up in the com- 
mon Ground, without any artificial 
Feat, and make ſtronger Plants than 
when raiſed in an Hot-bed, and 
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ſtand longer in Flower; but the 
four laſt-mentioned Sorts are thuch 
tenderer, and muſt. be raiſed on an 
Hot- bed, and afterward planted in 
Pots, and ſet into a freſh Hoet-bed 
to bring them forward, eſpeciall 
the laſt Sort which otherwiſe will 


not flower ſoon enough to produce 
ripe Seeds. There are two different 
Kinds of this large double-flowered 


Balſamine: one is brought from the 
W:ft-Indies, by the Name of the 
Cockſpur : this is very apt to pro- 
duce large ſtrong Plants, but rarely 
begins to flower till the End of the 


Summer, and then very often hath 


but ſmall Quantities of Flowers, and 
ſeldom produces ripe Seeds in Eny- 
land. 


The other Sort is brought from | 


China, by the Name of Immortal 
Eagle-flower: this Plant produces 
large beautiful Flowers, in great 
Quantities; and is one of the fineſt 
annual Plants we have, continuing 
a long time in Flower, eſpecially if 
ſheltered from the Violence of Wind 
and Rain, both of which are great 


Enemies to this Plant: this Sort alſo 
ripens Seeds very well; but is apt 
to degenerate in a few Vears with 


us to ſingle Flowers, and plain Co- 
lours, if great Care is not taken in 
ſaving the Seeds from the fineſt- 
ſtriped Flowers. Oo 
Theſe Plants muſt be taken great 


Care of while young, and in the 


Hot-bcd, particularly to give them 
as much free Air as poſſible, to pre- 
vent their running up too ſlender; 
nor muſt they have much Water, 
which often rots them at Bottom, 
near the Surface of the Ground. 

When you put theſe Plants into 
Pots, obſerve to chooſe ſuch as have 
clear ſpotted Stems, which always 
produce ſtriped Flowers; and thoſe 
with greeniſh Stems, wture Flowers; 
and the red Stems, red * : 
0 


could. 


—!.. Wea ton 
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ſo that if you have Plants enough, 
5 need ek take the ſtriped ones; 
and, in order to preſerve them from 
degenerating, you ſhould take off all 
ſingle or plain - colour'd Flowers 
from your Plants, and not ſuffer them 
to ſeed ; by which means you will 
preſerve this beautiful Plant many 
Years longer than you otherwiſe 


The Seeds of this beautiful Kind 
ſhould not be ſown till the Middle 
or Latter-end of March; for, if 
they are ſown too ſoon, and the 
Weather ſhould prove cold and dark, 
as that a good Quantity of Air can- 
not be admitted every Day to the 
Plants, they will draw up too weak 


for their Stems to ſupport their 


Heads, when they are in Flower; 
nor will the Plants produce near fo 
many Flowers, as when they have 
ſtrong Stems, and have a large Share 
of Air. The Plants ſown the End 


of March, when properly managed, 


will lower by the Beginning of June, 
and will be early enough to produce 
ripe Seeds. | 
BALSAMITA, Coftys Hortorum, 
or Coſtmary. | | 
The Characters are; | 
It hath a diſcous Flower, compoſed 
of Florets, which are Hermaphrodite, 
have naked Heads, and are placed on 
a ſmooth emen Placenta: the Empale- 
ment of the Flowers is ſcaly: to theſe 
Notes may be added, Ihe Flowers grows- 
ing on the Top of the Stalks, and the 
Leaves being intire. 
The Species are; 
1. BALsAuirA major. Dod. The 
large Coſtmary. 


2. BarsamitTa foliis agerati. 


Vaill. Mam. Acad. R. Scien. Colt- 
mary with Maudlin- leaves. 


3. BALSAMIT A conyzæ folio, flore 
cernuo. Vaill. Mem. Acad. R. &. 
Coſtmary with a F leabane- leaf. 


"i 
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The firſt Sort was formerly is 
greater Requeſt than it is at preſent ; 
many People were fond of it in 
Soups, with other Herbs; and its 
Uſe in Medicine is, at "preſent, but 
ſmall ; however, as it hath been an 
old Garden-herb, I thought proper 
to mention it in this Place. | 

This Plant increaſes very faſt at 
the Root, and will grow in almoſt 
any Soil or Situation: therefore, 
whoever have a mind to propagate 
it, need only plant a few Slips in 
the Spring or Autumn, in any com- 


mon Border, and they will ſoon be 


furniſh'd with enough of it. 
The ſecond and third Sorts are 
very low annual Plants: the Seeds 


of both theſe Sorts ihould be ſown 


in the Beginning of April, on a 
Bed of light Earth ; and, if the Sea- 


fon ſhould prove dry, they muſt have 


frequent Waterings, otherwiſe the 
Seeds will not grow. When the 
Plants are come up pretty ſtrong, a 
few of each may be potted, and 
placed in a warm Situation, and 
frequently watered; where they will 
ripen their Seeds in Auguſt; which 
ſhould be gathered as ſoon as they 
are ripe; for they ſoon ſcatter. The 
Flowers. of the ſecond Sort turn 
downward as they begin to decay, 
and continue in this Poſition till their 
Seeds are perfected; when they raiſe 
their Heads again, to ſcatter their 
Seeds. I have frequently had the 
Seeds of this Sort remain in the 
Ground two or three Years; and, 


afterward, the Plants have come up 


yery well. There is little Beauty 
in theſe Plants ; but they are pre- 
ſerved for Variety. 


BAMIA MOSCHATA. 774. 


Eetmia | 
BANANA. Fide Muſa. 0 
BARBA CAPRA. Vid UL 

maria. 
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BARBA JOVIS, Japiter's Beard, 


or Silver-buſh. 
The Characters are; 
It h:th pennated or winged Leaves ; 


the Flowers are papilionaccous, and 


are ſucceeded by fort oval Pods; in 
which is, for the moſt part, contained 
one roundiſb Seed. 
The Species are; 

1. BAR BA Jovis, pulchre lucens, 

FJ. B. The Silver-buſh, go. a 
2. Ba RA Jovis Hiſpanica incana, 

fore lutco, Journ. Spaniſh Jupiter" S 
Beard. 

3. BaRBA Jovis Caroliniana ar- 
boreſcens, pſeudoacaciæ foliis. Baſtard 
Indigo JInco/is. Rand. Act. Phil. 


N. 407. Baſtard Indigo, or Ca- 


rolina Barba ſovis. 

4. BARBA Jois Africana, foliis 
biridibus pinnatis, fore cœrulco. 
Boerh. Ind. The African Fupiter's 
Beard, with deep-green Leaves, and 
blue Flowers. 

5. BARBA „ Græca, linarie 
folio argenteo ampliori, fore luteo 
par. Tourn. Cor, Greek Fupiter's 
Beard, with a filver Toad-flax-leaf, 
and ſmall yellow Flowers. 

6. Ba RBA fours Americana annua 
Bumilis ram fiſſima, floribus ſpicatis 
cærulcis. Dwarf annual American 
Jupiter's Beard, with blue Flowers 
growing in a Spike. 

7. BaRBA Jovis American? ſcan- 
dens, floribus ceruleis ex alis feliorum 
conglobatis. Climbing American Fu- 
piter's Beard, with blue Flowers 
coming out of the Wings of the 
Leaves. 

8. BARBA Tovis Americana hu- 


milis, retundifolia & wwilloſa, fore 
vario. Hout. Dwarf American Ju- 


piter's Beard, with round hairy 


Leaves, and a variable Flower. 
9. BarBa * Jevis Cretica frute- 
ferns incana, fore ſpicata pur pur eo 


amplo. Breyn. Prod. 2. Shrubby Ju- 


piter's Beard of Crete, with White 
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Leaves, and large purple Flowers 


growing in a Spike. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common in many Gardens; the ſe: 
cond is, at preſent, more rare with 
us; the third Sort was raiſed from 


Seeds ſent from Carolina, by Mr. 


Catefoy ; and is, by the Inhabitants, 
made into a coarſe Sort of Indigo. 
This grows to a large Shrub, and 
will reſiſt the Cold, in the open Air, 
very well: it is alſo a beautiful 
flowering Shrub, and, for Diverſity, 
merits a Place in Quarters of cu- 


rious flowering Trees. This Plant 


will ſometimes produce ripe Seeds; 
by which means, it may be eafily 
propagated ; and will alſo take Root 
by laying down the Branches in the 


Spring; which, by the next Spring, 


will be fit to tranſplant out. It 
delights in a light Soil, and muſt 
have room to ſpread its Branches, 


which extend a conſiderable Diſtance 


from the Stem ; ſo that it grows 
very irregular. This Tree is very 
ſubje& to ſplit, if expoſed to ſtrong 
Winds. 

The fourth Sort may be preſerved, 
with the firſt and ſecond, in a com- 
mon Green-houſe: they are not very 
tender, but require much free Air 


in good Weather, and frequent Wa- 


terings. They are all propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
an Hot-bed in the Spring, and tranſ- 


planted into Pots of good” light 


Earth, and houſed in Winter, with 
Myrtles, Sc. and have a good Ef- 
fect in adding to the Diverſity of 
the Green-houſe. Theſe Plants will 
ſometimes take Root from Cuttings; 
but, as *tis difficult to obtain Plants 
this Way, and the Seeds ſometimes 
ripen very well with us, I would 
recommend the raiſing them that 
way, as the moſt lure and expedt- 
tious. 


The 
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The fifth and ninth Sorts are 
Natives in the Archipelago : the 
Seeds of theſe were brought by Dr. 


Teurnefort to the Royal Garden at 
Paris, from whence they have been 


diſtributed to ſeveral of the Euro- 
pean Gardens: theſe may be pro- 


pagated in the ſame manner as the 
firſt Sort, and require the ſame Cul- 


ture; but the Seeds of theſe Sorts 


are rarely perfected i in England. 
The fixth Sort is an annual Plant, 

which was diſcovered by Dr. Wil 
liam Hoaſtoun at Campechy. This is 
only propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be ſown very early in the 
Spring on a good Hot-bed; and, 
when the Plants are come up two 
Inches high, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; 
obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root: after 
which time, they ſhould have Air 
and Water in proportion to the Heat 
of the Seaſon. In July theſe Plants 
will flower; and if the Plants are 
preſerved either in the Stove, or 
under Glaſſes, they will perfect their 
Seeds in September; and ſoon after 
they will decay. 

The ſeventh and eighth Sorts may 
be propagated, from Seeds, which 
mutt be ſown as hath been before 
directed for the ſixth; but theſe are 
abiding Plants, which muſt be plac'd 
in the Stove amongſt other American 
Plants, and will produce their Flowers 
every Year; but they ſeldom pro- 
duce Seeds in Europe. 

BARBAREA, or Winter- creſs. 
Vide Si ſymbrium. 

BARDANA, Baeaden⸗ Vide 
Lappa. 

BARLERIA. 

This Name was given to this 
Genus of Plants by Father Plumicr, 
in Honour of Jacobus Bareticr, of 


Sejiing of ene Leaf; whoſe Upper-lip 


folio anguſtiore, flore cœruleo. Plum. 


being touched. 


} 
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Paris, who was a famous Botaniſt. 
We have no Engliſ Name for it; 
but the Pe pas of the Iſland of 
Jamaica call it Snap-dragon. 
The Chara@ers are; 
I hath a perſonated Flower, con- 


or Creft is erect; but the under is 
divided into three Parkes ; from whoſe 
Empaiement riſes the Pointal in the 
Hinder-part of the Flower, which 
aſtenabard becomes a quadrangular 
oblong membraneous Fruit, with one 
Capfule, in which are lodged fiat 
roundiſb Seeds. 
The Syecies are; 

I. BARLERIA /olant folio fore 
coccinco. Plum. Now. Gen. Barleria 
with a Nightſhade.- leaf, and a ſcarlet 
Flower. 


2. BARLE RIA aculrata, ſolani 


Nov. Gen. Prickly Barleria, with a 
narrow Nightſhade-leaf, and a blue | 
Flower. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is ey 
common in Jamaica, and ſeveral 
other Parts of the Veſt-Indies; but, 
at preſent, it is very rare in England. 
It grows to the Height of three or 
four Feet, and divides into many 
ſlender Beanches, which are hoary. 
On the Top of the Branches come 
out the' Flowers; which are of a_ 
fine red Colour, and ſhaped like thoſe 
of the Antirrhinum, or Calves- 
inout: theſe Flowers are ſucceeded 
by quadrangular Seed-veſlels, which 
are about an Inch long, and contain 
a great Number of flat brown Seeds. 
1 nefe Seeds, when ripe, are caſt 

out with Violence, on their Veſſels 


The ſecond Sort is leſs common 
in Famaica than the firſt ; but it 
grows in great Plenty on ſome of 
tne Frerech [lands in America. This 
ariſes not above two Feet high; the 
Leaves are narrower than thoſe of 
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BA 
the former Sort, and the Flowers are 
of a fine blue Colour. 
The Flowers of theſe Plants are 


very fugacious, ſeldom continuing 


open half a Day: they commonly 
appear in the Morning ; but when 


. the Sun grows ſtrong, they are 


ſoon cloſed, or fall away, ſo that 
there is litfle Beauty in chem; and 
the Seeds, When ripe, upon touch- 
ing the Pods, are thrown out with 


great Elaſticity : therefore there 


muſt be Caution uſed in the gather- 
Ing of them, 1 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be ſown upon 
a * Hot- bed, in the Spring; 
and the Plants muſt be preſerved in 


the Bark-flove ; for if they are ex- 


poſed to the open Air in Summer, 
they will never produce either 


Flowers or Seeds; and the firſt Cold 


of Autumn will deſtroy the Plants: 
but when they are placed in the 
Tan- bed, they ſhould have a large 
Share of Ar in warm Weather, 
otherwiſe they are ſubject to draw 
up weak, and appear of a fickly 
Complexion. | 

BASELLA, or Climbing Night- 
ſhade from Malabar. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath an annual Root: the Stalks 
are climbing: the Leaves are round, 
thiet, and ſuceul:nt: from the Foat- 
ſtalk of the Leaves are produc'd Spikes 
of Flowers, which are Male and 
Female, in different Parts of the 
Spike : the Female Flowers are ſue- 
eeeded by flat Berries, in each of 
whith is ecutained one hard Seed. 

The Species are; | 

1. B-$E£LLA. Hort. Mal. | 

2. BasiLLa fore albo, caule ©5 
foliis pallide wirentibus. Climbing 
Nightſhade from Malabar, with 
white Flowers, and pale green Stalks 
ed Leaves. | | 
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3. BaseLLa Sinica, foliis & can. 
libus wiridibus, minus ſucculenti, 


fruftu minori. Juſſ. Climbing Hr. 


dian Nightſnade, with green Stalk 
and Leaves, which are leſs ſucculent, 
and a ſmall Fruit. | 
Theſe Plants muſt be ſown early 
in the Spring, upon an Hot-bed; 


and when they come up, muſt be 


planted into Pots of good freſh 
Earth, and ſet into a freſh Hot. 
bed, in order to bring them for- 
ward; and when grown too high ta 
be contained under the Glaſſes, may 
be ſet into the Green houſe, or in 


ſome well-defended Part of the Gar- 


den, that they may ripen their Seeds, 
There is no great Beauty in the 
Flower; bat, tor the ſingular Ap- 
pearance of theſe Plants, they de- 
ſerve a Place in all curious Collec- 
tions of Plants. . 

The firſt has thick ſtrong ſucculent 
Stalks and Leaves, which are of a 
deep-purple Colour. The Plant re- 
quires to be ſupported ; for it will 
climb to the Height of eight or 
ten Feet, and produce a great Num- 


ber of Side- branches, which will 


twiſt round Stakes, and climb to 
a great Height, provided the Plants 
are preſerved in the Stove; for if 
they are expoſed to the open Air, 
they will not grow very large, nor 
will they perfect their Seeds, except 
it be in very warm Seaſons ; but if 
they are placed in the Bark ſtove, 
they will often live thro' the Winter, 
and produce great Quantities of 
Flowers and Seeds. The Flowers 
of this Plant have no great Beauty ; 


but the Plant is preſerved for the 


odd Appearance of the Stalks and 

Leaves. 

The ſecond Sort is exactly the 

ſame as the common Sort, except- 

ing the Colour of the Leaves, Stalks, 

and Flowers; but I have obſerved 
N 2 1 
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it conſtantly retains the fame Colour, 


ſo that I don't believe it to be an ac- 
cidental Variety from Seeds: for 


| from all the Seeds which I have ſown, 


I never found any one of the Plants 
which differ d from the Parent- 


lant. | i 
The third Sort is leſs common in 


England than either of the former. 


I received the Seeds of this Plant 
from Dr. Tuſſieu of Paris, from which 


I have obtained a Variety with va- 


riegated Stalks and Leaves. This 
Sort will not perfect its Seeds ſo ſoon 
as either of the former Sorts ; ſo 


muſt be placed in the Stove, where 


it will continue through the Winter, 
and produce ripe Seeds the ſecond 
Year. All theſe Sorts may be pro- 

gated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be laid to dry a Day or two after 


they are taken from the Plants, be- 


fore they are planted, that the Wound 
may heal, otherwiſe they will rot. 
Theſe Cuttings muſt be planted into 
Pots filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot-bed of 
'Tanners Bark, where they will take 
Root in a Fortnight or three Weeks 
time, when they ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner as the ſeedling 
Plants, | 


All theſe Plants will climb oa 


conſiderable Height, and ſend forth 
a great Number of Branches, ſo that 
they ſhould have a Place near the 
Back of the Stove, where they may 
be trained up to a Trelliſe, or faſt- 
ened to the Back of the Stove, other- 


wiſe they will twiſt themſelves about 


whatever Plants ftand near them ; 
which will make a very diſagreeable 
Appearance in a Stove, and allo be 


very injurious to the ather Plants ; 
Whereas,--when they are regularly 


trained to a Trelliſe, they will have 


2 good Effect in adding to the Va- 


iety, 


BA 
From the Berries of the two firſt 
Sorts I have ſeen a beautiful Colour 


drawn ; but, when uſed for paint- 


ing, did not continue very long, but 


chang'd to a pale Colour; though I 


believe there might be a Method in- 
vented, whereby this beautiful Co- 


lour might be fixed, ſo as to become 


very uſeful ; for I have been aſſured, 
that the Juice of theſe Berries has 


been uſed for ſtaining of Callicoes in 


India. 
BASILICUM, or Baſil. Yide 


Ocymum. 


BAUHINTA, Mountain Ebony, 


vulgo. This Plant was fo named 
by Father Pl/umier, in Honour of 
the two famous Botaniſts, John and 
Caſpar Bauhin, 

The Characters are; 

It hath a polypetalous anomalous 
Flower, conſiſiing of five or more 
Leawes, which are diſpoſed on one 
Side: from the Floæuer- cup ariſes the 
incurved Pointal, accompanicd with 
ſeveral Stamina of the\ ſame Form, 
avhich afterward becomes, a Pod, in- 
clofing kidney-ſhaped Seeds, 

The Species are; | | 

1. BaUHINIA nor aculcata, folio 
ampliori & bicorni. Plum. N. Gen. 
Mountain Ebony, valgo. 


tundo emarginato. Plum. N. Gen. The 
Indian Savin-tree. 

3. BAUHINIA aculeata, folig ro- 
tundo emarginato, flore magro albo. 


Houſt. Bauhinia with round Leaves, 


and large white Flowers. 


4. Bauninia flore luteo ſpicato, 


folis ſubrotundo bicorni. Houft. Bau- 
hinia with yellow Flowers growing 
in Spikes, and round Leaves. 


5. Bavninia gon aculeata, folio 
ſubrotuna» bicorni, floribus albis. 


Houft. Bauhinia without Thorns, 


taving round Leaves, and white 
Flowers, 


6. Bau- 


2. BAUHINIA aculeata, folio ro- 
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56. Bavauinia maxima ſpinoſa, 
Folio ſubrotundo bicorni, Greateſt 
prickly Bauhinia, with round Leaves. 


7. Bauninla ſcandens & frute- 


Seems, folio ſubrotundo & bicornz, 
Fore albo. Shrubby climbing Bau- 
hinia, with a round divided Leaf, 
and a white Flower. 

The firſt Plant grows very plenti- 
fally on the Hills in every Part of 
the Iſland of Jamaica; it is allo a 
Native of the Eaft- Indies, and is well 
figured and deſcribed in the Hortus 
Malabaricus. It grows to the Height 
of ſixteen or eighteen Feet, and pro- 
duces Clufters of party - colour'd 
Flowers at the Extremity of the 
Branches, which are ſucceeded by 
long flat Pods, in each of which are 
contained four or five Seeds, 

The Wood of this Tree being 
very hard, the Inhabitants of the 
Vt. Indies have given it the Name 
of Mountain Ebony. 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully 
in the Low-lands of Jamaica, and 
in ſeveral other Parts of the Veſt and 
Eaff-Indies: this is alſo well figured 
and deſcribed in the Hortus Malaba- 
ricus: it grows to the Height of fif- 
teen or fixteen Feet, and produces 
large Spikes of beautiful yellow 
Flowers at the End of the Branches. 
The whole Plant, if bruiſed, emits 
a ſtrong Scent, ſomewhat like Savin 
from whence the Inhabitants of the 

Me- Indies have given it the Name 
of Indian Savin- tree. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
grow at Carthagena, from whence I 
received Specimens of theſe Plants, 
collected by the late Dr. Villiam 
Hon ſtoun. | | 
The fixth and ſeventh Sorts were 
diſcovered by Mr. Robert Millar at 
Panama, from whence he ſent Spe- 
cimens and Seeds of theſe Plants. 
Theſe Plants are only propagated 
from Seeds, which may be cally 


BE 
procured from the Veſt-Indies, which 
mould be ſown on an Hot-bed early 
in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are come up two or three Inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
each into a ſeparate {mal} Pot filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged 


into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


obſerving to water and ſhade them, 


until they have taken Root; after 


which they muſt have Air and Water 
in proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon, and the Bed in which they 
are placed, | | 
As theſe Plants increaſe in Strength, 
ſo they will become. more hardy, 
and may be preſerved with a mode- 
rate Share of Warmth ; but they are 
not hardy enough to live in a Green- 
houſe without ſome Fire : and, as 
they do not grow very faſt, they muſt 
not be put into large Pots; for they 
do not ſpread much at their Roots. 
The third Sort is worthy of a 
Place in a Stove, where other Exo- 
tic Plants are maintained, for its long 
Continuance in Flower, and begin- 
ning to flower while young. Theſe 
Plants commonly produce Flowers 
the ſecond Year from their riſing 
from Seeds, and continue at leaſt ſix 
Months flowering ; ſo that from 
March to October they are ſeldom de- 
ſtitute of Flowers. | 
The ſecond Sort is alſo a very 
beautiful ant when in Flower; but 
this is commonly ſix or feven Years 
old before it produces any Flowers, 
nor does it continue above three 
Weeks or a Month in Flower. Thele 
are both of them tender while young; 
ſo muſt be preſerved in the warmeſt 
Stove ; but, when they are two or 
three Years old, they will live in a 
moderate Warmth, and, in very warm 
Weather, may be placed in the open 
Air, in a well-ſheltered Situation. 
BAY. Vide Laurus. 


BEANS. Pie Faba. 
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KIDNEY or FREN CH- 


BEANS. Fae Phaſeolus. 


BEAN-TREFOIL. Vide cy. 


ane n Vi de A 
BEAR's-EAR SANICLE. Vide 


Verbaſcum. 
BE AR's- FOOT. Fide Hel- 


leborus. 

BEE, or GNAT - FLOWER. 
Vide Orchis. 

BEECH-TREE. Fae Fagus. 

BELL-FLOWER. 7a? Campa- 
nula. 

BELLADONA, Deadly Night- 
ſhade. 

The Characters are; 

I hath a belliſbaped Floauer, con- 
fifing of one Leaf, which is divided 
into Eve acute Segments at the Top : 
each of theſe Flowers ts Succeed d by 
a globular Soft Fruit, which is di- 
wided into tauo Cells, in which are 
lodged the Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. BELLA DON A majoribus foliis 
& floribus, Tourn. The common 


Deadly Nightſhade. 


2. BeLLADONA minoribus foliis 


& floribus. Tourn, Deadly Night- 


* with aller Leaves and 


Flowers. 

3. FELLADONA fruteſcens rotun- 
difolia Hiſpanica. Journ. 
Spaniſh Deadly Nightſhade, with a 
round Leaf. 

4. BELLADONA Americana frute- 


ſeens, fore albo, ui coti aua felio. Plum. 


Cat. Shrubby American Deadly 
Nightſhade, with a white Flower, 


and a Tobacco-leaf. 


5. BELLADOXA Americana herba- 


ce, foliis Circee latioribus, flore 


albo. American herbaceous Deadly 
Nightſhade, with broad Inchanters- 
nigntſhade - leaves, and a white 
F lower. 

The firſt Sort grows very common 
in many Parts "of Tr rea about 


Shrubby | 


W 

Farmers Yards, and in ſhady Lanes; 
but is never kept i in Gardens, unleſs 
in thoſe of Botaniſts; nor indeed 
ſhould it be ſuffered to grow in any 
Places where Children reſort ; for it 
is a ſtrong Poiſon; and there have 


been ſeveral Inſtances, within a few 


Years paſt, of its deadly Quality, by 
ſeveral Children being killed with 
eating the Berries, which are of a 
fine black Colour, and about the 
Size of a black Cherry, and not un- 
pleaſant to the Taſte. 


Mr. Ray gives a good Account of 


the various Symptoms it produces, 
by what happened to a Mendicant 


Frier, upon his drinking a Glaſs of 


Mallow-wine, in which this Plant 
was infuſed : in a ſhort time he be- 


came delirious ; ſoon after was ſeized 


with a grinning Laughter; after 
that, ſeveral irregular Motions, and, 
at laſt, a rea! Madneſs, ſucceeded, 
and ſuch a Stupidity as thoſe that are 
ſottiſhly drunk have; which, after 


all, was cared by aDraught of Vine- N 


gar. 
There is alſo an Inſtance of the 
direful Effects of this Plant record- 


ed in Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland, 


wherein he gives an Account of the 
Deſtruction of the Army of Sewers, 
when he invaded Scotland, by mix- 
ing a Quantity of the Jaice of theſe 
Berries with the Drink which the 
Scots by their Truce were to ſupply 
them with ; which ſo intoxicated the 
Danes, that the Scots fell upon them 
in their Sleep, and killed the great- 
eſt Part of them, ſo that there were 
ſcarcely Men enough left to carry 
off their King, 


The ſecond Sort is not ſo com- 


mon in England as the firſt; but is 
preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety. 

Theſe Plants are both eaſily cul- 
tivated, by ſowing of their Seeds in 
the 8 pring on any Soil, or in any Si- 
tuation; z 
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tuation 3 and, when the Plants are 
come up, they may be tranſplanted 
into an abject Part of the Garden, 
where, if they are ſuffered to re- 
main, and drop their Fruit, they will 
fill the. Ground with young Plants, 
and the. old Roots will continue ſe- 
veral Years. I have frequently ſeen 
theſe Plants growing out of the Joints 
of Walls, where they have endured 
the ſevereſt Froſt, and the greateſt 
Drought, for ſeveral Years : they 
alſo grow equally well- in low moiſt 
Soils ; ſo that there is no Danger of 
their ſucceeding in any Place. The 
green Herb of theſe Plants is ſome- 
times uſed in cooling Ointments, as 
a Subſtitute for the Garden Night- 
Made, which, being an annual Plant, 
is not to be had ſo early in the Sea- 
ſon as the other Herbs uſed in theſe 
Ointments, when the Belladona, 
being in Perfection, is by many 
uſed. 

The ſhrubby Spaniſb Kind is pre- 
ſerved by the Curious in Botany, for 
the fake of Variety; but there is 
very little Beauty in it. This will 
grow to the Height of 8 or 10 Feet, 
and have a ſtrong woody Stem. It may 


be propagated by planting the Cut- 


tings in the Spring, upon a mode- 
rate Hot - bed, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which time they muſt 
be inured to the open Air by de- 


grees, and then they muſt be care- 


fully potted, and placed in the Shade 
until they have taken new Root, 
when they may be ſet abroad with 
Myrtles, Oleanders, c. and in Win- 
ter it muſt be removed into tbe 
Green-houſe, and placed among the 
hardier Kinds of Exotics. This Plant 
produces Flowers every Year ; but 


I have not obſerved any Fruit pro- 


duced in England. | 
The fourth Sort was diſcovered 


B E 
by Father Plumier in the Freneb det. 
tlements in America; it hath alſo 


been found by Mr. R. Millar, Sur- 


geon, in theSpani/h Weſt- Indies; from 
whom I received the Seeds of this 
Plant. It is p d by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in Pots filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark: 
when the Plants are come up an Inch 
high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
planted, each into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root, 
During the Summer-ſeaſon they may 
remain in theſe Hot-beds; but in 
Winter they muſt be removed into 


the Bark-ſtove, where, if they are 


kept in a temperate Degree of Heat, 
they will thrive extremely well, and 
produce their Flowers. 

The Seeds of the fifth Sort were 
ſent from Carthagena, by Mr. Ro. 
Bert Millar, Surgeon, which have ſuc- 
ceeded in ſeveral Gardens where they 
were ſown. This Plant 1s tender; 
ſo muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
Stove, and muſt be frequently wa- 
tered, being a very thirſty Plant: it 
uſually grows to the Height of two 
Feet or more, and produces plenty 
of Flowers every Summer ; but has 
not produced any Fruit in this Coun- 
try, to my Knowlege: it may be 
eaſily propagated by parting of the 


Roots in April; but as it is a Plant 


of no Beauty or Uſe, it 1s only pre- 
ſerved in a few Gardens, for Variety- 
ſake. | | 
BELLIS, The Daily. - 
The Charaders are; 
It hath a perenuial Root: the Stalks 
are naked, and never branch out : the 


Calyx (er Cup) of the Flower is ſcaly 


and fimple, divided into many Seg- 
ments, almoſi to the FootRalk : the 
Flowers are radiated: and the Heads, 


after 


1 


tex 


BE 
after the Petals are fallen off, reſem 
$12 obtuſe Cones. | 
The Species are; 

1. BELLIs /ylveſtris minor. C. B. 
The common ſmall Dai. 

2. BELL Is fylveftris minor, flore 
miſto. C. B. The ſmall ſtriped Daily. 

3. Beiiis Sortenſis, fore pleno, 
magno wel parwo, rubro. C. B. The 
red Garden Daiſy, with double Flow- 
ers. | | 

4. BeLL1s hortenfis, flore pleno, 
magno vel parwo, albo. C. B. The 
white double Garden Daiſy. 


5. BeLt1s Hortenſis, flore . 


magno vel parwo, varie ex candido C 
rubro. C. B. The double-ſtriped 
Garden Daiſy. | 

6. BELLIs Hortenſis prolifera. C. B. 


The Garden childing Daiſy, com- 


monly called, The Hen-and-chicken 
Daiſy. 8 
7. BBLiis Hortenſis, flore pleno 


FH albo, in formam cri ſtæ galli figurato. 
The white Cockſcomb Daily. 


8. BeLLis Hortenſis, fore pleno 
rubro, in formam criſtæ galli figu- 
rato. Boerh. Ind. The red Cockſ- 
comb Daiſy. = 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are ve 
common 1n the Meadows, almoſt in 
every Part of England: they are 
uſed indifferently in Medicine, being 


the ſame in all reſpects, except the 


Colour of the Flowers. This 1s alſo 
called Conſolida minima, or the leaſt 
Conſound. 

The different Varieties of the Gar- 
den Daiſies are propagated by part- 


ing their Roots in Autumn, and 


ſhould be planted in Borders of 
ſtrong Eartb, which are expoſed to 
the Eaſt : for the great Heats in Sum- 
mer are very ſubject to deſtroy theſe 
Plants, if they are too much expos'd 
thereto. Theſe Plants are pretty Or- 


naments to à Garden in the Spring 


of ne Yer, and may be planted for 


Edyings in large rural Walks in 


B E 


Wilderneſſes, where the Soil is poor, 


which will prevent their ſpreading 
too much; but in Parterre- gardens 
they ſhould only be planted in fingle 
Roots in ſnady Borders, and every 
Vear tranſplanted and parted, which 
will preſerve them in their Colours, 
and keep them within Compaſs, 
otherwiſe they are very apt to dege- 
nerate. | 

BELLIS MAJOR. Yide Leucan- 
themum. 

BELLONIA. 

The Characters are; 


1: hath a aubeel.ſbaped Flower, con- 


ſifting of one Leaf, and divided at 
the Top into ſrugral Parts; from 
whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed in 
the Middle of the Flower like a Natl: 


the Flower-cup afterward becomes ax 


hard oval-pointed Fruit, in which are 
contained many ſmall Seeds. 
| We have but one Species of this 
Plant; wiz. 
BELLONIA frateſcens, folio melif/e 
aſpero. Plum. Nov. Gen. Shrubby Bel- 
lonia, with a rough Balm-leaf. 
This Plant is very common in ſe- 


veral Parts of America, from whence 


I have received the Seeds; which 
were collected by the late Dr. W:1- 
liam Hou ſtoun. 


It is propagated by Seeds, which 


ſhould be ſown early in the Spring, 


in a Pot filled with freſh light Earth, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark, obſerving to water it 
frequently, as the Earth appears dry; 
but you muſt be careful not to waſh 
the Seeds out of the Ground. When 


the Plants are come up half an Inch 


high, they ſhould be carefully tranſ- 
planted into Pots filled with freſh 


light Earth, and plunged into the 


Hot-bed again, obſerving to water 


and ſhade them until they have taken 


Root ; after which time they ſhould 
have Air admitted to them every 
Day, when the Weather is warm ; 

and 
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and they muſt be frequently water d. 


In this Bed the Plants may remain 
during the Summer: ſeaſon, provided 
the Glaſſes will admit of them to 
ſtand under them without preſſing 
their Tops: at Michaelmas the Plants 
ſhould be placed in the Stove, where 
they ſhould be frequently watered 
during the Winter ; but the Water 
ſhould be given moderately at this 
Seaſon : the Stove in which theſe 


Plants are placed ſhould be kept to 


temperate Heat, which is more agree- 
able to theſe Plants than a greater 
Warmth at that Seaſon : the ſecond 


Year theſe Plants will ſometimes 


flower; but they rarely produce 
good Seeds in this Climate; how- 
ever, they may be propagated by 


Cuttings in the Summer- months, 


provided they are planted in light 
Earth on a moderate Hot- bed, and 
carefully watered and ſhaded until 
they have taken Root. Theſe Plants 


muſt be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
and ſhould have a large Share of free 


Air in warm Weather; but if they 
are ſet abroad, they will not thrive 
in this Climate. | . 
BELVEDERE. Vide Chenopo- 
dium. | 
BENZOIN, The Benjamin-tree. 


Jide Laurus. 


BERBERIS, The Barberry or Pip- 
peridge-buſh. : 
The Characters are; | 
It is ſet with ſharp Prickles : the 
Leawes are oblong, and ſerrated on 
the Edges : the Flowers conſiſt of fix 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Roſe, and are of a yellow Colour: the 
Fruit is long, of an acid Taſte, and, 
for the moſt part, of a red Colour, and 
grows in Cluſters hanging down : the 
Bark of the Tree is yellow, 
The Species are; 
1. BErBERIsS dumetorum. C. B. The 
common Barberry. 


Stones. 
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2. BERBERIS ſine nucleo. C. B. Bay. 
berry without Stone. | 

3. BERBERIS /atifſimo folio, Ca. 
nadenſis. H. R. P. The broad-leav'd 
Canada Barberry. 

4. BaRBER1S frudtu albo. The 
white Barberry. . 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is very 
common in England, being often 
planted for Hedges; but the beſt 
Method to have large good Fruit is, 
to plant them eight or ten Feet aſun- 
der, keeping their Middles thin, and 
free from dead Wood; but their 
Fruit being for the moſt part pro- 


duced toward the Extremity of their 


Branches, you ſhould be ſparing in 


ſhortening them; and when this iz 


done, it ſhould be at Michaelnas, 
when their Leaves beginy#to decay. 
The ſecond Sort l believe to be 


only an accidental Variety of the 


firſt; for young Plants taken from 
old Trees, which produce Fruits 
without Stones, are rarely found ts 
prove right; and it hath been ob- 


ſerved, that none but old Trees pro- 


duce their Fruits ſo; nor are all the 
Fruits upon the ſame Tree without 
That Sort with white Fruit 
ſeems not to differ from the com- 


mon, except in the Colour of the 


Fruit. | | 
The Canada Barberry hath been 

of late Years introduc'd amongſt us. 

The Leaves of this Tree are larger 


than thoſe of the common Sort; and 


the Fruit of this Sort is black when 
ripe ; but I have not ſeen any pro- 
duc'd in England, although the Tree 
is equally as hardy as the common 
Laon 
Theſe are all propagated from 
Suckers taken from Roots of the old 
Plants, which generally furniſh them 
in abundance ; or they may be raiſed 
from Seeds, or by laying down their 
Branches, which will in one ro 
take 


Mm_ 2 6 Lit 


6 
take ſufficient Root to be tranſplant- 
ed: they delight in a ſtrong loamy 
Soil, and may be planted either in 


Odtober or February. ; 
BERMUDIANA. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Lily-flower, compoſed of 


fix Perals, whoſe Empalement becomes 


a triangular Fruit, which opens in 
three Parts, and is divided into three 
Cells, which are filled with round- 
iſp Seeds. : 
The Species are; 
1. BERMUDIANA Tidis folio, fibro- 
a radice. Tourn, Bermudiana with 
a Fleur-de -lys - leaf, and a fibrous 
Root. | 
2, BERMUDIANA palme folio, ra- 
dice bulboſa. D. Ling. Tourn. Bermu- 
diana with a Palm-leaf, and a bul- 
bous Root. | 
3. BERMUDIANA grominea, flore 
minore ceerulco, Hort. Elth. Graſs- 
leav'd Bermudiana, with a ſmall blue 
Flower. 5 
The firſt Sort is hardy enough to 
endure the Cold of the ordinary 
Winters in the open Air, if it is plant- 
ed on a dry Soil, and in a warm Si- 
tuation; but as it may be deſtroyed 


by ſevere Winters, a Plant or two 


ſhould be kept in Pots, and ſhelter- 
ed in Winter, to preſerve the Kind : 
this Sort may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
March, upon a Border expoſed to 
the Sun: the Plants will come up in 


May, and require no other Care but 


to keep them clean from Weeds: at 
Michaelmas they may be tranſplant- 
ed where they are to remain ; the 


following Summer they will produce 


Flowers and Seeds. 

The third Sort is not quite ſo har- 
dy as the firſt, though in very mild 
Winters I have had it live in the open 


Air; but it will be beſt to ſhelier 


this in Winter, under a common 
Hot-bed-frame, where they may en- 
| by 


. 
Wh 
1 
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joy the free Air in mild Weather: 
this will produce Flowers and Seeds 
every Vear as the firſt: both theſe 
Sorts may alſo be propagated by 
parting of their Roots: the beſt time 
for doing of this is about Michael- 
mas. 

The ſecond Sort never produces 
any Seeds in England; ſo can be 
only propagated by Off-ſets. This 
has a bulbous Root about the Size 
of the Corn-flag ; bur is not ſo flat: 


the Leaves of this Plant die off in 


Winter, and in the Spring there are 


new ones put forth. This Plant is 


much tenderer than the former, and 
requires a Steve to preſerve it thro* 
the Winter : in Summer the Pots 
ſhould be placed in a Bark- bed, other- 
wiſe the Plants will not produce 


Flowers in this Country: in Winter 


they ſhould have very little Water 


given to them; for Wet will foon 


rot the Roots when their Leaves are 


decayed. There is no great Beauty . 


in either of theſe Plants; but tbey 
are preſerved by the Curious, forVa- 
riety-ſake. 
BERNARDIA. 
The Characters are; 
it is Male and Female. in different 
Plants : the male Plants produce ſmall 


Katſtins, auhich, avhen ripe, fall off; 


the female Plants have apetalous 

Flowers, which are ſucceeded by tri- 

coccous Fruits, reſembling thoſe of the 

Ricinus. | 
The Species are; 


1. BERNARDIA fruteſcens erccta, 


carpini folio, mas. Hout. Male up- 


right ſhrubby Bernardia, with an 


Horn-beam-leaf. 

2. BERNARDIA fruteſcens erectæ, 
carpini folio, femina. Houſt. Female 

upright ſhrubby Bernardia, with an 

Horn beam-leaf. 


3. BERNARDIA fruticoſa mariti- 


ma repens, foliis ſubrotundis & ſubtus 
argenteis, mas. Houfſt, 


ing 
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ing ſhrubby Bernardia, with round- 
3h Leaves, which are of a Silver- 
colour underneath. 25 : 
4. BErNarDia fruticoſa mariti- 
ana repens, foliis | ſubrotundis & ſub- 
tus argenteis, fæmina. Houfl, Female 
creeping ſhrubby Bernardia, with 
roundiſn Leaves, which are of a Sil 
ver-colour underneath. 

The two firſt Sorts were found by 
Dr. Houfioun in Jamaica, where they 
are in great Plenty near the Sea, and 
generally grow near each other ; ſo 
that where-ever a female Tree is 
found, there 1s rarely a Male wanting 
near it. Theſe uſually grow to the 
Height of eight or ten Feet, and di- 
vide into many Branches: the Flow- 
ers are produced at the Joints, near 
the Footſtalks of the Leaves. 

The other two Sorts were found 
by Dr. Houfloun, at La Vera Crux, 
where they grow on the Shore upon 
the Sand-banks : theſe ſeldom riſe 
above a Foot high, having many trail- 
ing Branches,which ſend forth Roots 
from their Joints, whereby they pro- 

gate themſelves. 

TheſePlants may be obtain'd from 
Seeds, which ſhould be brought over 
ſoon after they are ripe, and ſown 
in Pots filled with light freſh Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving fre- 
quently to water them : when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
carefully tranſplanted into ſeparate 

Pots filled with light freſh Earth, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again, ob- 
ſerving to water and ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root ; after 
which time they ſhould have Air and 
Water in proportion to the Warmth 
of the Seaſon, and the Heat of the 
Bed in which they are placed : in 

Summer they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air in warm Weather, 


e 


in a Stove, where they ſhould be 


kept in a moderate Heat, and muſt 
be frequently watered; but it ſhould 
not be given to them in large Quan. 
tities at that Seaſon. With this Ma. 
nagement theſe Plants will thrive ex. 
tremely well, and will produce their 
Flowers in this Climate; but they 
will rarely perfect their Seeds in this 
Country : they may be propagated 
by Cuttings, or laying down their 
tender Branches in the Spring; 
which, if duly watered, will take 
Root in three Months ; when they 
may be cut off from the old Plants, 
and treated as thoſe raiſed from 
Seeds. ah 

BESLERIA. 

The Characters are; 

I. hath a Flower confifling of one 
Leaf, which is tubulous, and of an 
anomalous or perſonated Figure, having 
two Lips ; from whoſe Cup ariſes the 
Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail 
in the hinder Part of the Flower, 
ewhich afterward becomes a ſoft fly 
oval ſhaped Fruit, in which are many 

ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. BESLERIAmeliſſæ Tragi facit. 
Plum. Now. Gen. Beſleria with the 
Face of Tragus's Balm. | 

2. BESLER1a wirge aureæ foliis, 
flore luteo, minor, Plum. Now. Gen. 
Beſleria with Golden-rod-leaves, and 

a ſmall yellow Flower. 

3. BESLERIA wirge aureæ folns, 
fore luteo, major. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Befleria with Golden-rod-leaves, and 

a large yellow Flower. | 

4. BEsLERIA ſcandens eriſlata, 
fructu nigro. Plum. Now. Gen. Climbe 
ing Beſleria, with a black Fruit. 

Theſe four Plants are common in 
the warm Parts of America, from 
whence the Seeds have been brought 
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into Europe, and have been culti- 
vated in ſome curious Botanic Gar- 


dens, Thele Seeds ſhould be ſown 
on 
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and ſhould be frequently watered ; 
but, in Winter, they mult be placed 
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on an Hot-bed early in the Spring, 


and when the Plants are come up 


half an Inch high, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot 


filled with freſh light Earth, and 


plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, obſerving to water and ſhade 


them until they have taken Root. 
When the Plants have filled theſe 
ſmall Pots with their Roots, they 
ſhould be ſhaken out of them, and 
their Roots trimmed, and then put 
into larger Pots filled with freſh light 


Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again; where they ſhould have 


a large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, and mult be frequently Wa- 
tered. 2 5 | 


With this Management theſe 


Plants will thrive very well in Sum- 
mer, but in Winter they muſt be re- 
moved into the Stove, where they 
muſt be placed in a temperate 
Warmth, and ſhould be often wa- 
tered : the ſecond Year theſe Plants 
will lower, and ſometimes they will 
perfect their Seeds in this Country; 
but they muſt be conſtantly preſerv'd 
in the Stove ; for they will not live 
in the open Air. 8 


BETA, The Beet. 


The Characters are; 

It hath a thick fleſhy Root: the 
Flowers have no wifible Leaves, but 
many Stamina or Threads, which are 
collected into a Globe: the Cup of the 
Flewer is divided into five Segments: 
the Seeds are covered with an hard 
outer Coat, and grow two or three to- 
gether in a Bunch. "Eg 

The Spectes are ; 


1. BeTa alba, wel palleſcens, que 


Cicla officinarum. C. B. The com- 
mon white Beet. | 

2. BETA communis, five wiridis. 
C. B. The common green Beet. 

3. Bera rubra vulgaris. C. B. 


The common red Beet. 


4. BETA rubra, radice rape ro- 


Vok. 5 


BE © 
tunde. Boerh. Ind. The turnep-rooted 
red Beet. | 


5. BETA rubra major. C. B. The | 


great red Beet. 
6. BETA /utea major. C. B. P. 


The yellow Beet. 


7. BETA maxima Helvetica, la- 


tiffimo caule. Boerh. Ind. The Swi/s 


or Chard Beet. 1 
The two firſt mentioned are pre- 


ſerved in Gardens for the Uſe of 


their Leaves in Pot-herbs; but at 


preſent they are not ſo much eſteem'd 
as they have been, and are but in few 


Gardens: the other Sorts are pro- 
pagated for their Roots, which, in 
Winter, are boiled as Parſneps, &c. 
and ſerved up to Table, and are by 
many greatly eſteem'd : the red Beet 
is the moſt commonly cultivated, and 
1s often uſed to garniſh Diſhes with- 
al : of this there is a Sort which has 


been introduced lately into the 
Kitchen-gardens with a ſhort Top, - 


and green Leaves, with a very red 


Root: this is preferred to the com- 


mon red Beet, for the Shortneſs of 
the Leaves, ſo that it doth not 
ſpread ſo much; therefore will grow 
in leſs Compaſs, and not injure any 
other Crop with which it may be 


ſown ; and the Roots are alſo of a 


deeper Colour, and very tender. The 
Swiſs Beet is by ſome very much 
eſteemed : the large flat Ribs of the 
Leaves are ftewed, and afterwards 
fried in Butter, which is accounted 
by many a delicate Diſh. | 
Theſe Beets are all propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds in February or 


March in a deep looſe Soil (but not 


over-dunged) ; and muſt be hoed out 
after they are come up. ſo as to leave 
them ten or twelve Inches aſunder 3 
for they ſpread very much ; and, if 
they have not room, their Roots will 


be very ſmall. The Gardeners near 


London, in order to make the molt 
of their Ground, ſow theſe Beets with 
ST 
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Carrots, 
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+ Carrots, upon the ſame Ground, and 
draw off their Carrots in the Sum- 
mer-time for the Market, before the 
Beets have grown very large; and, 
when the Carrots are gone,there will 
be room for the Beets to grow, ſo 


that they have a double Crop; and, 


if their Beets ſhould happen to fail, 
they plant a Crop of Savoys for the 
Winter, ſo that their Ground ſeldom 
3 Fa. 
BETONICA, Betony. 
The Characters are; 
The Leawes are green, rough, and 
erenated on the Edges : the Flowers 
are diſpoſed in a Spike : the upper Creſt 
f the Flower is advanced, and divi- 
| Aled into two Segments: the Beard, or 
lower Part of the Flower, is divided 
into three, and the middle Segment 7s 
bifid : each Flower is, for the moſt 
part, ſucceeded by four naked Seeds. 
IT he Species are; | 

1. BEToON1Ca purpurea. C. B. The 
- Common or Wood-betony. 

2. BEToNica alba. C. B. P. Be- 
tony with a white Flower. 

. . 3-BEToNICa major Danica. Park. 
Theat, Greater Dani/h Betony. 

4. BETOX1CA minima Alpina Hel- 
eetica. Park. Theat. The leaſt Be- 
tony of the Helwetian Alps. 

5. BETonica Alpina incana pur- 
purea. Barell. Icon. Hoary Alpine 
Betony, with purple Flowers. 

6. BETON CA Orientalis, folio an- 
guſtiſimo & longiſſimo, ſpica florum 
craſſore. Journ. Cor. Eaſtern Be- 
tony, with a long narrow Leaf, and 
a thick Spike of Flowers. 

7. BETONICA rabicundiſſimo flore, 
Montis Aurei. H. R. Par. Betony 
with a very red Flower, of Mont d Or 
in Auvergne. 


8. BETON A Orientalis latifelia, 
caule brevi, flore maximo. Tourn. Cor. 


Broad- leav d Eaſtern Betony, with 
a ſhort Stalk, and a very large 
Flower, | 1 


* 
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9. Brroxic arvenſis annua, fliys 
ex albo flaveſcente. Journ. Annual 


Field Betony, with a yellowiſh-white 


Flower. 


10. BRTONHICA Alpina latifolia 
major willoſa, flore luteo. H. R. Par, 
Great broad aleav'd hairy Betony of 
the Alps, with a yellow Flower. 

The firſt Sort is very common in 
Woods and ſhady Places in moſt 
Parts of England: it may be propa- 


gated in ſhady Borders in a Garden, 


by either ſowing the Seeds in Spring, 


or by parting the Roots, which may 


be taken out of the Woods: the Soil 


ſhould be rather moiſt than dry, and 


not over- rich. ny 

The other Sorts are all hardy 
Plants, and may be propagated either 
by ſowing of their Seeds in the 


- Spring, or by parting of their Roots; 


the latter is moſt commonly pra- 
ctiſed; but this ſhould be done in 
Autumn : they ſhould have a ſhady 
Situation, and a moiſt Soil. Theſe 
are preſerved in Botanic Gardens for 
Variety ; but, as they have no great 


Beauty, they are rarely preſerved in 
other Gardens. 


The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine, 


and is greatly eſteemed as a vulne- 


rary Herb, Antonius Muſa, Phyſi- 
clan to the Emperor Auguſtus, wrote 
a whole Book concerning the Vir- 
tues of this Plant; from whence it 
came to be ſo much in Eſteem, that 
they have a Proverb in Tach to this 
Purpole ; Yende ta Tonica, e compta 
la Betonica ; Sell your Coat, and buy 
Betony. And when they would praiſe 
any Perſon very much, they ſay, He 
has more Virtue than Betony. 
BETONICA AQUATICA. Yi 
Scrophularia. 


BETONICA PAULI. Vide Ve- 
ronica. 
BET LULA, The Birch- tree. 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves are like thoſe of tbe 
Poplar? 


reren 


ee Lang 


be 


 . 


and aveak : the Tuli, or Katiins, are 
produced at remote Diſtances from the 
Fruits on the ſame Tree : the Fruit 


Seeds are winged : and the Tree caſts 
its outer Rind every Year. 

We have but one Speczes of this 
Tree, which is common in Er- 
land; vix. 

BETULA. Dod. The Birch- tree. 

This Tree is propagated by Suck- 
ers taken from the Roots of old 
Trees, which may be tranſplanted 
either in October or February; but 
08:ber is to be preferred; for, if 


planted in February will many of 
them fail: it delights in a poor Soil, 

and will grow in either moiſt {; pringy 
Soils, or in ſtony or gravelly Marſhes 
or Bogs : when the young Trees 
have been planted two Years, you 


cut them down within ſix Inches of 
the Surface, which will cauſe them 
to ſhoot out ſtrong and vigorous 


ed for large Trees, it will be much 


je, better to let them ſtand three Vears 
nes before you head them down ; and 
fi- when you do it, cut them within 


three Inches of the Ground, that 
their Stems may be ſtrait and hand- 
ſome : but you muſt obſerve, when 
they begin to put out, whether they 
produce more than one Shoot ; which 
if they do, you muſt rub off all but 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt convenient 
Shoot, which muſt be trained up for 
a Stem. 

The Timber of this Tree, though 
accounted the worſt of all others, yet 
is not without its various Uſes: the 
Turners often uſe it, to make Chairs, 
&c. and the Huſbandmen, for make- 
ing Ox-yokes 3 it is alſo planted for 
Hop- -poies, Hoops, &c. but in Places 
the WM Viithin twenty Miles of mm it 1s 


Poplar : obo Shoots are very flender 


becomes a little ſquamoſe Cane: the 


the Spring ſhould prove dry, thoſe. 


ſhould (if deſigned for Under- wood) 


branches z but if they are deſign- 


| BI 

kept often cut to make Brooms, and 
turns to great Account. 

Iphere are three or four other Sorts 
of this Tree growing in the North- 
ern Parts of Germany, Sweden, and 
Lapland, which are all of them ra- 
ther Shrubs than Trees, the talleſt of 
them ſeldom rifing above ten Feet 
high, the others about three or four 
Feet; and, being of little Uſe, I ſhall 

not enumerate them. 

There is alſo a Birch-tree, which 
has been raiſed in the Gardens late- 
ly, whoſe Seeds came from America : 
the Leaves of this Sort are larger 
than thoſe of the common Birch- 
tree; but this may be only from the 


Plant's being young and vigorous ;z 
ſo cannot be pronounced different, 


by its preſent Appearance. 

BIDENS, Water-hemp - agri- 
mony. 

The Chara#ers are; 

It hath a compound Flower, for the 
moſt part floſculous, conſiſting of many 
Florets, divided into ſeveral Segments, 
fitting on the Embryo, and contained 
in the Flower-cup : ſometimes there 
are alſa found Semi-florets : the En- 


bryo afterward becomes a. Seed, end - 


ing in Prickles. 

The Species are; 
I. Bipg xs folio tripartito di viſo. 
2 Water-hemp- -agrimony 2 
a divided Leaf. 


2. BipExs folio non difſedo, Ce 


ſalp. Water-hemp-agrimony with 


an undivided Leaf. 


3. Bros Canadenfis latifolia, 


fore luteo, Tourn. 


Broad-leav'd 


 Hemp-agrimony of Canada, with a 


yellow Flower. 

4. Bipens Americana, apii fol, 
Tourn. American Hemp-agrimony, 
with a Smallage-leaf. 

F. Bipens Indica, hieracii folio, 
caule alato, Tourn. Indian Hemp- 
agrimony, with an Fawkweed-leaf, 
and winged Stalk. 
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6. BibEus trifolia Americana, 


leucanthemi flore. Tourn, Three- 
leav'd American Hemp- agrimony, 
with a greater Daiſy- flower. 

7. BidExs Americana ramoſiſſima, 
foliis gramineis, flore parvo luteo. 
Houſt. Hieracium fruticoſum, angu- 
ftiffemis gramineis foliis, capitulis par- 
vis. Sloan. Cat. American branchy 
Hemp-agrimony, with grafly Leaves, 
ard {mall yellowFlowers. 

The two firſt Sorts grow wild 
in moiſt Places, by the Sides of 
Ditches, and ſtanding Waters, in 
moſt Parts of England; ſo are rarely 
permitted to have a Place in Gar- 
dens. 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
Natives of the Northern Parts of 
America, where they are very trou- 
bleſome Weeds: the Seeds of theſe 
have been brought to Eng/and, where 
the Kinds are preſerved by thoſe 
Perſons who are curious in Botanical 
Studies; but, as they are Plants of 
no Beauty, they are ſeldom preſerv'd 
in other Gardens : the Seeds of theſe 


Plants are armed with two rough 


Claws, by which they faſten them- 
ſelves to the Cloaths of Perſons who 
walk near them when ripe. If theſe 
are permitted to ſcatter, they will 
ſoon furniſh the Place with Plants. 
The fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh Sorts 
are Natives of the warmer Parts of 
America; ſo are more tender than 
the others : the Seeds of theſe ſhould 
be ſown upon an Hot-bed in March, 
and the Plants muſt be tranſplanted 
to another moderate Hot-bed, to 
bring them forward; and, as they 
increaſe in Strength, they ſhould, by 
degrees, be inured to bear the open 
Air; and in June they may be 
taken up with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranſplanted into 
the full Ground, where they will 
flower in July, and their Seeds will 


«the 
ripen in Auguſt ; and the Plants will 
periſh with the firſt Froſt; ſo they 
muſt be annually raiſed from Seeds, 
by thoſe Perſons who are deſirous to 

reſerve them. | 
 BIFOLIUM, Twyblade. 

This Plant grows wild in moiſt 
Meadows in divers Parts of Ezg. 
land ; it riſes in May, and flower, 
in June, and ſoon after dies away, 
This Plant 1s of no Uſe or Beauty, 

BIGNONIA, The Trumpet. 
flower, or Scarlet Jaſmine. 

The Characters are; 
I. hath a tubulous Flower, cor. 


fiſting of one Leaf, which opens at 


the Top like tao Lips: theſe Fliwn 
are ſucceeded by Pods, which are di. 


vided into. taco Cells, and contain 
ſeveral winged Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. BIONONIA Americana, fraxini 
folio, fore amplo phæniceo. Tour. 
The ſcarlet Trumpet flower, vgs. 

2. BioNONIA Americana, capreolit 
donata, ſiligua brewiori. Tourn. The 
four-leav'd Dwarf Trumpet. flower, 
vulgo. 1 
3. Bicnonta Americana arlor, 
flare luteo, fraxini folio. Plum, The 
large yellow Trumpet flower, vu!zs. 

4. BIS NO NIA fimplics folio cor. 
dato. Lin. The Catalpa, vulgo. 
5. BIOWVONIA Americana arbirt- 
ſcens pentaphylla, fore roſeo, major, 
feliguis planis. Plum. White · wood, 
or Tulip- flower, wu/go. | 

6. Bicxox1a ſcandens tetraphyila, 
fruftu maximo echinato. Hoi, 
Climbing four - leav'd Bignonia, 
with a large echinated Pod. ö 

7. Bicnox1a ſcandens tetrophyllo 
fore racemoſo carnes. Houſt. Climb: 
ing four-leav'd Bignonia, with fleſt- 
colour'd Flowers growing in 1ong 
Bunches. N 

8. Bicxoxia Americana, foi 
ſubrotundis glabris, fru compr 45 

8 orbiculat?, 


'BI- 

orbiculato. Trumpet - flower with 
ſmooth roundiſh Leaves, and round 
compreſſed Fruit. 3 ; 
9. BicxoNla Americana ſcandent, 
foltis pinnatis hirſutis, & marginibus 
ſmuatis, feliquis longi/fimis & ang uſtiſ- 
mis. Climbing American Trum- 
pet - flower, with winged hairy 


Leaves, indented on their Edges, and 


long narrow Pods. 
10. Bienonta Americana ſcan- 
dens, triphylla & pentaphylla, lobis 
amplioribus mucronatis & ſerratis, 
filiguis longis compreſſis marginatis. 
Climbing Trumpet - flower, with 
three and five Leaves, which are 
large, pointed, and ſawed on their 
Edges, and long flat Pods, which 
are bordered. | 

11. Bicnonla Caroliniana ſcan- 
dens, & ſemper-wirens, foliis anguſtis 
glabris, floribus luteis odoratis, fili. 
quis breviſſimis. Climbing Carolina 
Trumpet- flower, with narrow ſmooth 
Leaves, ſweet yellow Flowers, and 
ſhort Pods, commonly called yellow 
Jaſmine in America. | 

The Sort firſt- mentioned is com- 
mon in ſeveral curious Gardens near 
London, and is planted againſt Walls 


expoſed to the South Sun, where it 
thrives, and produces large Quan- 


tities of Flowers annually ; but it 
requires a great deal of room ; for 
it 15 a large Shooter; and the Flowers 
being always produced at the ex- 


treme Parts of the ſame Year's 


Shoots, if theſe are ſtopped, the 
Flowers are taken off; but in Spring 
the young Branches may be ſhort- 
ened to three or four Eyes, as in 
Vines, and the ſmall weak Shoots 
taken out, leaving the large ones 
twenty Inches or two Feet aſunder: 
theſe Branches ſtrike Roots into the 
Walls, by which they are ſecured, 


and require very little Aſſiſtance in 
nailing them up. 


A 
The ſecond Sort is of humble 
Growth, and is only propagated by 
laying down the Branches in Sum- 
mer, when they are free of Growth, 
which in about fix or eight Months 
will take Root, when they may be 
tranſplanted into Pots, and in Winter 
will require to be ſheltered with 


Myrtles, &c. where they may have 
a large Share of Air. In Summer 
they muſt be placed abroad, and 


treated as other hardy American 


Plants. This Plant doth not pro- 


duce large Bunches of Flowers as 


the firſt, nor are they ſo deep-co- 


loured. | 

There are two other Varieties of 
the firſt Sort, one of which has 
deeper - colour'd Flowers, and the 


other has much ſmaller Leaves, than 


the firſt; but they are both climb- 
ing Plants, and to be treated in the 


ſame manner as was directed for the 
firſt. Theſe Plants will riſe to the 


Height of forty or fifty Feet, if 
they are permitted ; ſo are very 
proper to cover any high Wall or 


Building, to which they will faſten 


themſelves by ſtriking Roots into th 
Joints of the Wall. | 


The third Sort is ſcarce in Eng- 


land at preſent: this is a Tree of a 
large Growth in the warm Parts of 
America; but being tenderer than 
the other Sorts, requires to be kept 
in a Stove in Exgland. | 

The Seeds of this Sort may be 
procured from Jamaica, where theſe 
Trees grow in great Plenty; but 
they ſhould be brought over in their 


Pods, which will preſerve them; 


for thoſe which are taken out are 


generally ſo much dried by the Heat, 


as to deſtroy them; ſo that ſcarce 
any of them will grow. | 
'The Seeds of the fourth Sort were 
brought from Carolina by Mr.Cate/by, 
and have been raiſed in many of 
N 3 © he 
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the Gardens near London; ſo that 
now it is propagated pretty com- 
monly in the Nurferies near London, 
and ſold as a lowering Tree to adorn 
Pleaſure- gardens: this is now uſually 
propagated by Cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in March ; and, if they 
are placed on a moderate Hot-bed, 
it will greatly forward their taking 
Root: in May they may be placed 
in the open Air, and in dry Wea- 
ther duly watered : by Michael- 
mas theſe Cuttings will be ftrong 
enough to tranſplant into the Nur- 


ſery, where they may remain a 


Year or two, and then they ſhould 
be tranſplanted where they are to 
ſtand for good; for theſe Plants do 
not bear tranſplanting well, after 

they have ſtood long unremoved, 
or when grown large. 

When the Seeds of this Plant are 
brought over from Carolina, if they 
are ſown upon a Bed of light Earth, 
In a warm Situation, the Plants will 
come up very well, and, by the fol- 
lowing Spring, will be fit to tranſ- 
Plant into the Nurſery, where they 
will require the ſame Culture as 
other Nurſery-plants. 3 

This Sort riſes to the Height of 
twenty-five or thirty Feet, and in 
a few Years will produce fine Bunches 
of Flowers; and, as the Leaves of 
the Tree are remarkably large, it 
affords great Shade ; but if they are 
Planted in Places too much expoſed, 
the Branches are often ſplit down 
or broken in Summer, by the Leaves 
ſtopping the Current of the Air; 
and this renders them very unſightly ; 


and in ſevere Froſts the tender Shoots 


of theſe Trees are killed, when they 
ſtand much expoſed to the North or 
Eaſt Winds: to guard againſt theſe 
Evils, they ſhould always be planted 
in warm, . well-ſheltered- Situations, 
and upon a Soil moderately dry; 


B I 

for although they will make larger 
Shoots on a moiſt than a dry Soil, 
yet they will be in greater Danger 
of being injured in Winter by 
Cold. | 

The fifth Sort grows upright to 
a conſiderable Size in the Veſt-Indies; 
but in England it only makes a large 
Shrub, and produces Flowers an- 
nually in great Plenty. This Plant 


makes a beautiful Appearance in the 


Stove, the Leaves being large, ofa 
thick Subſtance, and a ſhining- green 
Colour: the Flowers are large, and 
have a ſweet Scent; but are of a 
ſhort Duration. The Cuttings of 
this Plant will take Root, if they are 
taken of toward the Latter-end of 
March, before the Plants begin to 
ſhoot, and laid in the Stove two or 
three Days, to heal the wounded 
Part, before they are planted ; for 
there is a large Quantity of a milky 
Juice in this Plant, which will oc- 
caſion the rotting of the Cuttings, 
if they are planted too green. Theſe 
Cuttings moſt be planted in Pots 
filled with freſh Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


obſerving to ſhade them in the Heat 


of the Day, and to refreſh them with 
Water ; but it muſt not be given in 
too large Quantities, left it rot the 
Cuttings : it may alſo be propagated 
from Seeds, which may be obtained 
from Jamaica or Barbados, where 
theſe Trees are known by the Name 
of White-wood, and Tulip- flower. 
There are great Numbers of theſe 


Trees growing near Bridge-town in 


Barbados; whoſe Seeds fall, and, 
being winged, are carried about the 
neighbouring Lands, where thePlants 
riſe in great Plenty ; and ſome of the 
Inhabitants, who want Shelter for 
their Plantations from the Sea-winds, 
make great Plantations of theſe 


Trees, which grow faſt, and reſiſt 


the 


C r ie RE 
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* 
the Fury of the Winds, better than 
moſt other Trees: but the Seeds ſhould 


be brought over in the Pods, other- 
wiſe — will not keep; and ſhould 


be ſown, as ſoon as poſſible, in Pots 


flled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot - bed. 
When the Plants come up, they muſt 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
pot filled with the ſame Sort of 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken 


Root: after which they muſt be 


treated in the manner directed for 
the Coffee - tree, and other tender 


plants, which are preſerved in the 


Bark-ſtove. 5 

The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts are 
trailing Plants of lower Growth: 
theſe were ſent from Carthagena by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun. Theſe may 
be propagated from Seeds, or by 


| laying down the Branches, which 


will take Root in three or four 
Months. 'They ſhould be treated 
in the ſame manner as the former 
Sort, and muſt be kept in the Bark- 
ſtove; but they do not require ſo 
much Heat in Winter, and in Sum- 
mer ſhould have more Air; other- 
wiſe they will draw up weak. Theſe 
have not produced Flowers in Eng- 


lad as yet; tho', from the Appear- 


ance of the Plants, we may expect 
them to flower very ſoon. 

The eighth, ninth, and tenth Sorts 
were diſcovered by Mr. Robert Mil- 
lar, Surgeon, at Campechy, from 
whence he ſent their Seeds, which 
have ſucceeded in the Phyſic- garden 
at Chelſea very well, where theſe 
Plants are now growing. | 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 


Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 


and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark. The Pots ſhould be 
frequently watered, to keep the 


Ss 
Earth moiſt, otherwiſe the Seeds will 
dry up, which will prevent their 
growing: when the Plants are-come 
up, they ſhould be each tranſplanted - 


into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, obſerving to 


water and ſhade them until they 
have taken freſh Root. As theſe 


Plants advance in Strength, they 


ſhould be ſhifted into larger Pots; 


- 


and when they are grown too tall 
to ſtand under the Glaſſes of the 


Hot-bed, they ſhould be removed 
into the Bark-ſtove, where they 


ſhould be kept in a moderate Heat, 


and muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water. With this Manage- 


ment the Plants will thrive extremely 
well, and, in two Years, many of 
them will produce their Flowers; 
but. they rarely perfe& their Seeds - 


in this Country. 

The eleventh Sort is very com- 
mon in South Carolina, where it 
climbs on the Hedges, or whatever 
Plants grow-near it; and, in Sum- 


mer, produces fine Bunches of yel- 


low Flowers, which have a moiſt 
agreeable Scent. It is alſo found 
wild in Virginia, from whence it 


was firſt brought into Exgland; but 
it is not there in ſo great Plenty as 


at Carolina: at preſent it is very 
rare in this Country ;- moſt, if not 
all the old Plants, having been killed 


in ſevere Winters; and as the Seeds 


of this Plant are very ſeldom brought 
over in their Pods, they loſe their 


growing Quality before they arrive 


in England. 
This Plant will live in the open 


Air in mild Winters, if it is planted 


in a warm Situation ; and the Plants 
will thrive much better than thoſe 


which are kept in Pots; ſo that if 


there is Care taken to cover them 


in hard Froſts, it will be much the 


better Method to plant them in 
N 4 
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Borders cloſe to Walls expoſed to 
the South ; and, by training their 
Branches againſt the Walls, they 
will more n flower an in 
Pots. 

If the Seeds of theſe Plants are 
procured from America, they ſhould 
be gathered in the Pods, and put 
up in dry Sand, which is the ſureſt 


they ſhould be {own in Pots filled 

with light Earth, ſoon after they 
arrive ; and the Pots may be placed 
under a common Hot - bed - frame, 
to guard them from Froſt, and great 
Rains; and in March theſe Pots 


may be plunged into a moderate 


Hot-bed, where, if they are gently 
watered, and ſcreened from the Sun 
in the Heat of the Day, the Plants 
will come up in May, and ſhould 
be inured to bear the open Air by 
degrees. 

This Sort may alſo be propagated 
by Layers. 

BIHAT. 

The CHaracters are; 5 

1t hath a tubulous Flower, con- 
ſiſting of one Leaf, ſhaped almoſt like 
a Lily, and cut into two Parts: the 
Pointal and Stamina are included in 
#avo Leaves; the Pointal aficrward 
becemes a fleſhy three-corner'd Fruit, 
containing three hard rough Seeds : 


0 theſe Notes ſpould be added, Many 


Flowers contained in a common Co- 


VEring. 
The Species are; 

1. Bin al ampliffimis foliis, florum 
vaſculis coccintis. Plum. Now, Gen. 
Bihai with large Leaves, and a ſcar- 
let Covering to the F lowers. 

8s Binar ampliſſimis foliis, florum 


vaſculis ſubnigrit. Plum. Now, Gen. 


Bihai with large Leaves, and a black 
Covering to the Flowers. 


Theſe Plants are at preſent very 
rare in E 8 


Method of preſerving them; and 


8 1 


I received Seeds of the firſt Sort 


ſrom Panama, which came up in 
the Phyſic- garden at Chelſea; but 
the Plants have not produced any 
Flowers as yet. 

They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on an Hot- 
bed early in the Spring; and, when 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
Pot filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed. of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken 


Root; after which time, in warm 


Weather, they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air, and muſt be fre. 
quently watered : during the Sum- 


mer- ſeaſon the Plants may remain 


in the Hot-bed; but in Winter they 


muſt be removed into the Stove, and 


placed near the Fire- place, that they 


may have a great Share of Heat, 


without which they will not lire 
thro' the Winter in this Climate: 
they muſt alſo be frequently water d; 
but Water ſhould not be given them 
in too great Plenty in the Winter. 
ſeaſon, tho in the Summer they will 
require a large Share of Moiſture: 
with this Management theſe Plants 
will produce their Flowers very well 
in this Climate. 
BINDWEE D. Vide e! 
vulus. 

BIRCH-TREE. Vide Betula. 

BISCUTELLA. Vide Thla- 


ſpidium. 


BISERRU LA. Vide Pele- 
cinus. 

BISLINGUA. Vide Ruſcus. 
BISTORTA, Biſtort, or Snake- 
weed. | 

There are three or four Varieties 
of this Plant, which are found wild 
in England; but as they are ſeldom 
planted in Gardens, I ſhall paſs them 
over with only mentioning the com- 

mon 
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mon Sort which is uſed in Medi- 
cine. | eee e e 

BisTORTA major, radice minus in- 

torta. C. The common great 


giſtort, or Snake- weed. 
This Plant flowers in May; and, 


if the Seaſon proves moiſt, will con- 
tinue to produce new Spikes of 
Flowers till Auguſt: it may be pro- 
pagated by planting the Roots in a 
moiſt ſhady Border, either in Spring 
or Autumn, and will ſoon furniſh 
the Ground with Plants; for it grealy 
increaſes by its creeping Roots. 

BIX A. Vide Mitella. | 

BLADDER NUT. ide Sta- 
phylodendron. 


BLATTARIA, Moth-mullein. 0 


The Characters are; 

The Leaves are placed alternately 
upon the Branches : the Cup of the 
m conſiſts of one Leaf, which is 

widedinto five Segments: the Flowers 


conſiſt of one Leaf, which ſpreads open, 


and is divided alſo into five Segments: 
they are produced in long Spikes, and 
are ſucceeded by round Veſſels, which 
are divided into two Cells, and con- 
tain many ſmall Seeds in each. 


1. BLATTARIA lutea. F. B. The 


yellow Moth-mullein. 

2. BLATTARIA alba, C. B. The 
white Moth-mullein. 

3. BLATTARIA ore roſeo. Boerh. 


Ind. The roſe-colour'd Moth-mul- 


lein. 


4. BLATTARIA purpurea. Got - 


The purple Moth-mullein. | 
5. BLATTARIA perennis, folio 
verbaſci, flore luteo amplo. Mor. Hiſt. 
The perennial Moth-mullein, with 
large yellow Flowers. | 
6. BLATTARIA flore obſoleto co- 


bre purpuraſeente. C. B. P. Moth- 


mullein with a worn- out purpliſh 
Flower. | 
7. BLATTARIA flore nigræ violæ 


colore eleganti nitente. C. B. P. 


"Bid: 


Moth-mullein with an elegant violet- 
colour'd Flower. . 
8. BLATTARIA fore ferrugines. 


H. R. Par. Moth-mullein with an | 


1ron-colour'd Flower. 


Moth mullein with a large Flower. 
10. BlaTTaria folio verbaſci, 


fore lutes amplo. Morif. H. Reg. Bleſ. 


Moth-mullein with a Leaf of com- 
mon Mullein, and a large yellow 
Flower. 

11. BLATTARIA Raguſina incana 
multi fida. Mor. H. Oxon. Hoary 
Moth-mullein of Ragu/a, with cut 
Leaves. = 

12. BLATTARIA perennis Cretica 


of 


incana, foliis bins conjugatim poſitis, 


uno majore extremum claudente. Mor. 
Hiſt. Oxon. Perennial hoary Moth- 
mullein of Crete, with Leaves ſet 
oppoſite, included by one larger 
Leaf. | : 


13, BLATTARIA Orientalis, Bu- 


gulæ folio, flore maximo vireſcente, 


lituris luteis in ſemicirculum ſtriato. 
T. Cor. Eaſtern Moth- mullein, with 
a Bugle-leaf, and a large greeniſh 
Flower, mark'd with ſemicircular 
yellow Lines. 

14. BLATTARIA Orientalis, ver- 
baſci folio, flore maximo intenſe vio- 
laces. T. Cor. 
lein, with a common Mullein-leaf, 


and a large Flower, of a deep - violet . 


Colour. 

15. BLATTARIA Orientalis, agri- 
moni folio. T. Cor. Eaſtern Moth- 
mullein, with an Agrimony leaf. 

The three firſt - mentioned, and 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh Sorts 
are biennial Plants, never ſtanding 
more than two Vears: they muſt be 
ſown in the Spring; and when they 
are come up, may be tranſplanted 
where they are.to remain for good. 


If any of theſe Plants ſhoot up to 


flower the firſt Year, the Winter 
1 will 


9. BLArTARIA magno fore. F. B. 


Eaſtern Moth- mul- 
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will deſtroy them; but thoſe that 


are backward will endure our ſeve- 


reſt Winters, provided they are 
Planted on a dry rubbiſhy Soil; and 
the next Spring will lower, and pro- 
duce good Seeds. When theſe Plants 
are in Flower, they perfume the Air, 
and have a Scent ſomewhat reſem- 
bling Violets at a ſmall Diſtance. - 

The fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, 


and' eighth Sorts are Perennials, 


their Roots abiding ſeveral Years in 
the Ground: theſe are alſo raiſed by 
ſowing their Seeds ; for their Roots 
do ſeldom part well, and the often 


removing them prevents their flow- 


ering ſtrong. All theſe Sorts delight 
in a dry, poor, ſtony, or gravelly 
Soil, and are often found growing 
upon old Walls and Buildings. 

The twelfth Sort is a Perennial ; 


but this, being tenderer than the 


former Sorts, muſt be ſheltered in 
Winter ; therefore theſe ſhould be 


planted in Pots filled with freſh un- 


dunged Earth; and, if they are 
Placed in Winter under a common 
Hot - bed - frame, where they may 
have as much free Air as poſſible 


in mild Weather, and only covered 


in froſty Weather, they will thrive 
very well. 285 „ 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth Sorts were diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, who 
ſent their Seeds to the Paris Garden, 
from whence ſeveral other Gardens 
have been ſupplied with them. 
Theſe Sorts do not ripen their Seeds 
well in this Country; and, as their 
Roots do ſeldom continue above 
two or three Vears, it is very difficult 
to preſerve them long: theſe muſt 
be ſheltered in ſevere Froſts, other- 
wiſe they will be deſtroyed. 


The ſeventh and eighth Sorts are | 
of theſe Plants, if ſuffered to ſcatter 
on the Ground, will come up with- 


the moſt beautiful of all the Kinds: 
theſe produce very tall Spikes of 


Flowers, which continue for a long 


BE 


time, there being two or three Sue 
ceſſions of Flowers, which come out 


alternately on the ſame Spikes, which 


have a very agreeable Scent: theſe 
Plants, with Care, may be preſerved 
ſome Years; but they muſt not be 
Planted in a rich Soil ; for if they 


grow very rank in Summer, they 


are ſubject to rot in Winter. 

BLITUM, Blight, or Strawberry- 
ſpinach. lies 

The Characters are; , 

The Empalement of the Flower it 
divided into three Parts: there is mo 
Petal to the Flower ; but in the Cen- 
tre of the Empalement ariſes the 
Pointal, attended by three Stamina: 
the Empalement afterward becomes a 
ſucculent Berry, compoſed of + ſeveral 
Acini, each containing one Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Blrirum folits triangularibus 
dentatis, calycibus baccatis, capitulis 
ſjummis nudis. Lin. Smaller Straw- 
berry - ſpinach, or berry - bearing 
Orach. | 

2. BLIITuM foliis triangularibus 
dentatis, calycibus baccatis, capitulis 
fummis folioſis. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
Large Tartarian Strawberry - ſpi- 
nach, | | 

3. BriruM foliis triangularibus 
obtufis Q dentatis, capitulis non fo- 
lies. The common large Straw- 
berry-ſpinach. 

Theſe Plants are frequently pre- 
ſerved in Gardens for their odd Ap- 
pearance, when their Fruits are ripe: 
the firſt of them has but little Beauty, 


the Berries being ſmall, and not ſo 


well colour'd as thoſe of the two 
other Sorts : the third has been long 
an Inhabitant of the Engliſb Gar- 
dens; but the ſecond Sort, which 
came from Tartary, has almoſt ſup- 
planted the other: for as the Seeds 


out any Care, the Seeds have ſowed 
themſelves 
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themſelves ſo plentifully in thoſe 
Gardens where they have been ad- 
mitted, as to become the moſt com- 
mon of all the Sorts. 

If the Seeds of either of the Sorts 
are ſown in March or April, upon 
a Bed of common Earth, in an open 
Situation, the Plants will come up 
in a Month or five Weeks after ; 
and, if they are to remain in the 
Place where they are ſown, will re- 
quire no other Care but to keep 
them clear from Weeds, and to thin 
them out, ſo as to leave them ſix 
or eight Inches apart: and in 74 
the Plants will begin to ſhew their 
Berries, when they will make a pretty 
Appearance: but many People tranſ- 
plant theſe Plants into the Borders 
of their Flower-gardens; and others 
plant them in Pots, to have them 
ready for removing to Court-yards, 
or to place upon low Walls, amongſt 
other annual Flowers, to adorn thoſe 
Places. EE 14 
When theſe Plants are deſigned to 
be removed, they ſhould be tranſ- 
_ planted before they ſhoot up their 
Flower-ſtems; for they will not bear 
tranſplanting well afterward : and if 
they are planted in Pots, they will 
require to be duly watered in dry 

Weather, otherwiſe the Plants will 
ſtint, and not grow to any Size: 
and, as the Flower-ſtems advance, 
they ſhould be ſupported by Sticks ; 


for if they are not, the Branches 


will fall to the Ground, when the 
Berries are 


weighty. 


The Leaves of theſe Plants re- 


ſemble the pointed-leav'd Spinach ; 
ana the Berries are of a ſcarlet Co- 
lour, turning to a Purple as they 
decay ; and are, in Shape, very like 
the Wood-firawberry ; from whence 
it had the Name of Strawberry- 
ſpinach, Mew "FI 


folio tomentoſo. 
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The ſecond Sort will grow two 
Feet and an half, or, in good Ground, 
often three Feet high; and is fur- 
niſh'd with Berries, at every Joint, 
from the Bottom to the Top: ſa 
that when the Branches are regularly 


; ſupported, they make a pretty Ap- 


pearance. The third Sort ſeldom 
grows ſo tall as the ſecond; but the 
Berries are rather larger, and the 
Upper-part of the Stalk is not fur- 
niſhed with Leaves ſo high; nor are 
the Indentures of the Leaves ſo ſharp- 
pointed. They are all annual Plants, 
which will ſow themſelves in a Gar- 


den, and come up without any 

Trouble. 8 ; 
BLOOD WORT. Lide Lapa- 
thum. | | 
BOCCONIA. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſling of on 

Leaf: from the Middle ariſes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes 


an oval-ſhaped pointed Fruit; which 


is full of Fuice, each containing one 
round Seed. | 

We have but one Speczes of this 
Plant; .,. | 

Bocconia racemoſa, ſphondylit 
Plum. Now. Gen. 
Branching Bocconia, with a woolly 
Cow-parſnep-leaf. | 

This Plant is called by Sir Haut 
Sloane, in his Natural Hiſtory of 
Jamaica, Chelidonium majus arbo- 
reum, foliis quercinis; or Greater 


Tree-celandine, with Oak-leaves. 
grown pretty large and 


It is very common in Jamaica, 
and ſeveral other Parts of America, 
where it grows to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet; having a ſtrait 
Trunk, as large as a Man's Arm, 
which is covered with a white ſmooth 
Bark. At the Top it divides into 
{everal Branches, on which the Leaves 
are placed alternately. Theſe Leaves 
are eight or nine Inches long, and 


five 
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five or fix broad; are deeply finuated, 
ſometimes almoſt to the Mid-rib, and 
are of a fine glaucous Colour; ſo 


that this Plant makes a beautiful 
Variety among other Exotic Plants 
in the Stove. The whole Plant 
abounds with a yellow Juice, like 
the greater Celandine ; and is of an 
acrid Nature; fo that it is uſed by the 
Inhabitants of America, to take off 
Warts, and Spots from the Eyes. 
It is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in a Pot filled with 
freſh light Earth, early in the Spring, 
and plunged into an Hot-bed of 
Tanners Bark; obſerving to water 
it frequently, otherwiſe the Sceds 
will not grow. When the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot filled with light ſandy Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again; 
obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes in the 
Heat of the Day, until the Plants 
have taken Root. In Winter they 


ſhould be plunged into the Bark- 


flove, where they ſhould have a 
large Share of freſh Air in warm 
Weather, and mult be plentifully wa- 
tered. With this Management, I 
have raiſed theſe Plants upward of 
two Feet high in one Seaſon; which 
were alſo very ſtrong in their Stems. 
Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept 
in Stoves, allowing them a temperate 
Heat in Winter; and in Summer 
they ſhould have plenty of Air in 
warm Weather, as allo a large Share 
of Moiſture. This Plant has flowered 
in the Phyfic-garden at Cœclſea, and 
perfected Seeds; but if it were not 
to flower, the ſingular Beauty of the 
Plant rengers it worthy of a Place 
in every curious Collection of Plants; 
and it ſeems the Indians were ve 


fond of it; for Hernondes tells us, 


the Indian Kings planted it in their 
ar ens. 
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BOERHAAVIA, Hogweed. 
The Characters are 

The Flower conſiſts of one Petal 
or Leaf, which is of the bell ſhaped 
Kind, having five Angles : this hat 
Scarce any Empalement: in the Centre 
z5 fixed the Pointal, attended by three 
Hort Stamina: the Pointal after. 
award turns to a furrowed Fruit, in- 


cloſing a Ang le Seed. 


The Species are; 

1. BOERHAaVla ſolanifolia major. 
Vaill. Greater Hogweed, with a 
Nightſhade-leaf. 


2. BoERHAAVIA /elanifolia pro- 


cumbens & hirſuta, floribus coccineis 


compactis. Hot. Hairy trailing 
Hogweed, with a Nightſhade-leaf, 
and compacted ſcarlet Flowers. 

3. BoERHAAVIA alfines folio, ſcan- 
dens, floribus pallide luteis majoribus 
in umbellæ moaum diſpofitis, ſemine 
aſpero. Houſt. Climbing Hogweed, 
with a Chickweed leaf, large pale- 
yellow Flowers diſpoſed in an Um- 
bel, and a rough Seed. 

4. BoERHaavia ſolanifelia erecta 
glabra, floribus carneis laxius diſ- 


poſitis. Hout Upright ſmooth Hog- 


weed, with a Nightſhade leaf, and 
fleſh - colour'd Flowers, growing 
looſely on the Spike. 

5. BoerHaavia procumbent, ſo- 
lani folio glabro, flore coccineo. Hout. 
Trailing Hogweed, with a ſmooth 
Nightſhade - leaf, and a ſcarlet 
Flower. 

Theſe Plants are all of them Na- 


tives of the J*e/i-Inaies, where they 
grow as Weeds. The firft Sort is the 


moſt common in the Br:tiþ Iflands; 
where the Inhabitants uſe it for ſe- 
veral Diſorders, and recommend it 
as a Remedy for {everal Diſtempers. 
Theſe are all of them annual 
Plants, which periſh ſoon after they 
have perfected their Seeds; and, in 
warm Countries, the Seeds which 
6 ſcatter, 
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ſcatter, will grow, and becomeWeeds 
in ſuch Places. But, in England, the 
Seeds muſt be ſown upon an Hot- 
bed in March, and the Plants muſt 
be tranſplanted upon another mo- 
derate Hot-bed, to bring them for- 
ward; where they may grow till 
the Middle of June; when they muſt 
be carefully tranſplanted into a Bed 
of rich Earth, in a warm Situation; 
and they will perfect their Seeds in 


Auguſt, or the Beginning of Sep- 


tember. | | 
BONDUc, The Nickar- tree, 
vulgo. 


The Characters are; 3 


I hath a polypetalous, or a mono- 
petalous Flower, cut very deeply into 
ſeveral Segments; but is almoſt of 
an anomalous Figure: from whoſe 
Calyx ariſes the Pointal, which af- 
terabard becomes a Pod beſet all over 


avith Prickles, in which are contained 


oe or two round hard Seeds, 
The Species are; 

1. Box DVC vulgare majus poly- 
Plyllum. Plum. Nov. Gen. | 
yellow Nickar, or Horſe-nickar, 
vulgo. | 
2. Bonpve vulgare minus poly- 
Pbyllum. Plum. Nov. Gen. The grey 
or aſh-colour'd Nickar. | 

3. Boxnpuc caule recto inermi, fo- 
[iis deciduis. Upright ſmooth Ca- 
nada Nickar-tree, which calls its 
Leaves in Winter. | 

The two firſt Sorts are very com- 
mon in Jamaica, Barbados, and the 
Caribbce- Illandi; where the Children 
uſe the Fruit for Marbles; their 
outer Coats being ſo hard, as with 
great Difficulty to be broken. Theſe 
Fruits are often brought to England, 
and formerly were uſed for Buttons ; 
but at preſent I don't know any 
Uſe made of them. They com- 
monly grow to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and twiſt themſelves 
round any other Trees which grow 


The 
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near them. There is very little Dif- 
ference between theſe two Plants, 
except in the Colour of their Fruit, 
and the ſecond Sort having ſmaller 
and rounder Leaves than the firſt. - 

Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which are ſo hard, as not 
eaſily to be made to vegetate in 
England. The only Way by which 
I have been able to get theſe Plants 
from Seeds, is, to put the Seeds into 
a warm Bed of Tanners Bark, under 
a Pot, where the Heat of the Tan, 
and the Moiſture which gets thro" 
the Pot, will cauſe the Shell of the 
Fruit to burſt, and the young Plant 


ſoon after appears: then they may 


be taken out of the Tan, and put 
each into a ſmall Pot filled with 
freſh Earth, and plunged into the 
Tan again. Theſe Plants will make 
conſiderable Progreſs, if they are 
kept in a warm Bed, and frequently 
watered. They muſt alſo be kept 
in a Bark-ftove in Winter; other- 
wiſe it will be difficult to preſerve 
them in this Country. Their Stems, 
Branches, and Leaves, are all beſet 


with ſharp crooked Spines ; which 


faſten themſelves to the Cloaths of 
any Perſon who approaches them. 
Theſe Plants are preſerved for Va- 
riety, by ſuch as are curious in Exotic 


Plants. 


The Seeds of the third Sort of 
Nickar- tree were brought from Ca- 


nada, where it grows to a Tree of 
great Size. Theſe were raiſed at 
Paris, in the Royal Garden, where 
they thrive in the open Air, and 
produce Suckers from their Roots; 
by which they have been propa- 
gated, and diſperſed into ſome cu- 
rious Gardens; but, at preſent, it 
is very rare in England; being only 
in the curious Gardens of the late 
Duke of Richmond, at Gcodæuvood in 
Suſſeæ; and one Plant in the Phy- 
ſic-garden at CBeſſea, which his late 

Grace 
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Grace was pleaſed to communicate 
50. but as this Tree 
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multiplies faſt by Suckers, we may 
hope to have it common, in a few 


Years, in the Engliþ Gardens; eſpe- 


cially as it is hardy enough to reſiſt 


the greateſt Cold of our Winters in 


the open Air. 


wulgo. | 

The Characters are 
It hath a perſonated Flower, con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, whoſe upper Lip 
i erect; the under Lip is divided into 
three Parts: from out of the Cup 


ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail 


in the hinder Part f the Flower ; 


 awhich afterward becomes an oval 


Fruit, which is ſoft, and full of 


Juice; in which is contained one ob- 


feng Shell, incloſing a Nut of the ſame 


Form. 
We know but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent ; which is, 


BoxT1a /aureole facie. Hort, Elth.. 


The Barbados wild Olive. 

This Plant is greatly cultivated in 
.the Gardens at Barbados, for make- 
ing of Hedges; than which there 

is not a more proper Plant to thrive 
in thoſe hot Countries, it being an 
Ever- green, and of a quick Growth. 
J have been informed, that from 
Cuttings planted in the rainy Sea- 


ſon, when they have immediately 
taken Root, there has been a com- 


plete Hedge, four or five Feet high, 
in eighteen Months. And as this 
Plant will very well bear cutting, 
it is formed into a very cloſe thick 
Hedge, which makes a beautiful Ap- 
pearance. In England it is preſerved 
in Stoves, with ſeveral curious Plants 
of the ſame Country. It may be 
raiſed from Seeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on an Hot-bed early in the 
Spring, thar the Plants may acquire 
Strength before Winter. When the 
Plants are come up, they muſt be 


BONTIA, Barbados wild Olive, 
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tranſplanted out each into a ſepa. 


rate Halfpeny Pot filled with freſh 


light Earth, and plunged into a mo- 


derate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; 


obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root; after 
which, they muſt have a large Share 
of Air in warm Weather, and be 
often refreſned with Water. In 
Winter they muſt be placed in the 
Stove, where they ſhould have a 
moderate Degree of Warmth, and 
will often require Water ; but it 
muſt not be given ta them in too 
great Quantities, leſt it rot their 
tender Roots. In Summer th 

muſt have a great Share of Air; 


but will not do well, if expoſed 


abroad : ſo that they ſhould always 
remain in the Stove, among Plants 
which require a great Share of Air; 
which may be admitted by opening 
the Glaſſes in very hot Weather, 
With this Management, theſe Plants 
will produce Flowers and Fruit, in 
two or three Years, from Seed, 
They may alſo be propagated by - 
Cuttings ; which ſhouid be planted 
in the Spring, before the Plants have 
begun to ſhoot. Theſe muſt be put 
into Pots filled with rich light Earth, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed ; obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken Root; 
after which they mult be treated as 
hath been directed for the ſeedling 
Plants. Theſe Plants, being ever- 
green, and growing in a pyramidal 
Form, make a pretty Variety in the 
Stove, amongſt other Exotic Plants. 

BONUS HENRICUS. Pix 
Chenopodium. | 

 BORBONIA. 
The Characters are; | 

It hath an open bell-ſhaped Flower 
of one Leaf, which is divided into 
fix Parts, and is of an irregular Form 


at the Baſe; from the Bottom of 


. which ariſes the Pointal, which af- 


 fterward 
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teyavard turns to à Fruit ſhaped like 
an Acorn, aubich divides into tavo 
Lobes. "x | 
The Species are; ES 
1. BokBonla frudu oblongo nigro, 


calyce coccineo. Plum. This is called 


black-berried Bay, in Carolina. 
2. BOoRBO NIA frudu globoſa nigro, 
calyce e viridi rubente. Plum. Round 
black-berried Borbonia. = 
3. BoxBONIA frudtu oblongo, ca- 
lyce wiridi. Houſt. Borbonia with 
an oblong Fruit, and a green Cup. 
Theſe three Sorts were found by 
Dr. Houſtoun, in the Iſland of Cuba, 
from whence he brought their Seeds. 
The two firſt were diſcovered by 
Father Plumier, in the Ifland of 
Martinico. The firſt of theſe is 
pretty common in South Carolina, 
from whence the Seeds were brought 


by Mr. Catz/by to England; where 


many of the Plants have been raiſed. 
This Sort is too tender to live thro? 
the Winter in the open Air, unleſs 
it is planted in a very warm Situation: 


for all thoſe which were planted in 


the full Ground, before the Vear 
1740. were deſtroyed by the Froſt 
that Winter: but they will thrive 
in a common Green-houſe in Win- 
ter; and in Summer they may be 
placed in the open Air, with other 
hardy Exotic Plants. The Seeds of 
this Sort ſhould be ſown in Pots 
filled with light Earth, and plunged 
upon a moderate Hot-bed, to bring 
them up, otherwiſe they will remain 
a long time in the Ground; and 
thoſe Plants which come up, will be 
very weak; ſo will be in Danger 
of being deſtroyed the following 
Winter, unleſs Care be taken to 
guard them from Froſt and Damps. 


The Seeds of this Sort will often lie 
in the Ground a whole Year before 


the Plants will come up: therefore 
the Pots ſhould be ſheltered under a 
Frame the following Winter, and, 
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in the Spring, put upon another Hot- 


bed, to force up the Plants. When 
they come up, they may remain in 
the ſame Pots till the following 
Spring ; when they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall 
Pot ; and if they are plunged upon 
a freſh Hat-bed, to bring them for- 
ward, it will be of great Uſe to 
the Plants; for they are of flow 
Growth during the two firſt Years ; 
but after they have acquir'd Strength, 


they will make conſiderable Shoots 


every Year. 


The other Sorts are yet more ten- 


der than this; therefore they will 
require a greater Care, eſpecially 
while they are young : but after 
they have acquired Strength, they 
will live thro' the Winter in a good 


Green-houſe: but, till then, it wilt 


be proper to place them in a Stove, 
where there 1s a gentle Fire kept in 
Winter ; becauſe theſe Plants are 
very ſubje& to be injured by the 
Damps of the Winter. 
All theſe Sorts retain their Leaves 
in Winter; therefore are very or- 
namental Plants in a Green-houſe: 
and, as ſome Plants ↄf the firſt Sort 
have produced Flowers for ſome 
Vears in England, we may hope to 
ſee them produce Fruit here ſoon. 
BORRA GO, Borrage. 
The Characters are; 5 
The Leaves are broad and rough : 


the Flowers conſiſt of one Leaf, are 


of a Wheel-ſhape, and divided into 


five Segments almoſt to the Bottom, 


ewhich end in ſharp Points like æ 
Star: the Apices in the Middle of 
the Flower are ſharp - pointed, and 


adhere together : the Seeds are rough, 


and appear like a Viper's Head, 
The Species are; 
1. BoRRACO foribus cœruleis, 
J. B. The common Borrage, with 


blue Flowers. 


2. Box. 
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2. Box RAO fore palleſcente, roſeo 
aut ſuave-rubente. Journ. The com- 
mon Borrage, with a pale roſe - co- 
loured Flower. ; 

3. Bokraco floribus albis, J. B. 
The common Borrage, with a white 
Flower. IF, 

4. Boxraco Cretica, flore refiexo 
eleganti//imo ſuave-rubente.' T. Cor. 
Cretan Borrage, with an elegant ſoft 
red reflexed Flower. 

5. Borraco Conſtantinopolitana, 
Fore refiexo cœruleo, calyce veſicario. 
T. Cor. Borrage of Conſtantinople, with 

a blue reflexed Flower, and a ſwell- 
ing Empalement. 

The firſt Sort is very common in 
all Parts of England, being often 
found upon Dunghils, and in public 
Roads, where the Seeds have been 
ſcattered from Gardens, but is hardly 


à native Plant of our Iſland: how- 


ever, it is ſo far naturalized amongſt 
us, that where- ever it is ſuffered to 
fland till its Seeds are dropt upon 
the Ground, there will always be a 
plentiful Crop. | 

The Seeds of this Plant may be 
ſown in the Spring or Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe: it will grow in 


almoſt any Soil, but beſt in that 


which is dry. This Plant is often 
uſed in the Kitchen, and for cool 
Tankards in Summer- time, and the 
Flowers are uſed in medicinal Cor- 
dials. | 

The white and roſe - coloured 
Flowers are accidental Varieties of 
the common Sort; but the Seeds of 
either Sort, being ſown ſeparately, 
will produce ſome Plants of the ſame 
kind: there is alſo a Variety of this 
with a variegated Leaf. 

The fifth and fixth Sorts were 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, one 
in the Iſland of Candia, and the other 
at Conſtantinople; from whence he 
ſent the Seeds to the Royal Garden 
at Paris, where they grew, and have 
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ſince been communicated to ſeveral 


other Gardens : theſe Plants may be 
propagated by Seeds, as alſo by 
parting their Roots: the latter is 
uſually practiſed in this Country, 
becauſe their Seeds are ſeldom per. 
fected here: the beſt time for part. 
ing their Roots is about the End of 
Aug ut, that they may take Root be- 
fore Winter: if theſe are planted in 
a warm Border, they will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well; but ſome of them ſhould be 
planted in Pots, that they may be 
ſheltered under a Frame in Winter, 
for fear thoſe in the open Air ſhould 
be deſtroyed, which in ſevere Win- 
ters they very often are: theſe Plants 


are commonly preſerved in Botanic 


Gardens for the ſake of Variety; and, 
for the Oddneſs of their Flowers, a 
few Plants of each Sort may have 
Place in the Flower-gardens. 

BOSIA. OE 

The Characters are; 

The Flower has no Petals : the En- 
palement is divided into five Parts : 
this afterward incloſes the Embryo, 


ewhich becomes a ſucculent Berry, con- 


taining one Seed. 2 

We have but one Sort of this 
Plant; wiz. © | 

Bos1a. Lin. Corel. 
fera Canarienfis, ſyringe cœruleæ fo- 
liis, purpurantibus wenis, fructu mo- 
nopyreno, Yerva-mora Hiſpanorum. 
Pluk, Phyt. Commonly called Gold- 
en-rod-tree, 

This Plant is a Native. of the 
Iſlands of the Canaries; and it bath 
alſo been ſince found in ſome of the 
Britiſh Iſlands in America N was 


firſt brought into Exgland from the 


C:narics, and has been long an In- 
habitant of the Erngliþ Gardens; 
but I have not as yet ſeen any of 
theſe Plants in Flower, tho' I have 
had many old Plants under my Care 
near thirty Years : it makes a pretty 

| ſtrong 


Arbor bacti- 
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ſtrong woody Shrub, growing to be 


a Stem as large as a middling Per- 


ſon's Leg : the Branches come out 
very irregular, and make conſidera- 


ble Shoots in Summer, which ſhould 


be ſhortened every Spring, to pre- 
ſerve the Heads of the Plants in any 
tolerable Order : theſe Branches re- 


tain their Leaves till toward the 


Spring, when they fall away, and 
new Leaves are produced ſoon after: 
this may be propagated by Cuttings 
planted in the Spring, and the Plants 
muſt be houſed in Winter, being too 


tender to live through the Winter, 


in the open Air, in this Country. 
BOTRYS. Vide Chenopodium. 
. BOX-TREE. Vide Buxus. 
BRABEJUM, African Almond, 
vulgo. | 
The Characters are; 
be Flower has no Empalement, and 


conſiſis of four narrow Petals, avhich 


form a Tube, and turn back at the 
Brim : in the Middle ariſes the Ova- 
rium, attended by four Stamina : the 


Ovary afterward becomes a ſoft fulky 


Fruit, iaclofing one oval Nut. 

We have but one Sort of this 
Plant; vis. 

BaABEJj UM. Hort. Cliff. Amygda- 
Jus Ethiopica, fructu Holoſerico. Breyn. 
Cent. African or Ethiopian Almond, 
with a filky Fruit. Fs 

This Tree is a Native of the 
Country about the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence it was firſt introduced 
into the curious Gardens in Holland, 
and has fince been diſtributed into 
many Parts of Europe. | 

In this Country it ſeldom grows 
above eight or nine Feet high; but 
in its native Soil it is a Tree of mid- 
ding Growth ; though, as it muſt be 
kept in Pots or Tubs in this Coun- 
try, being too tender to live through 
the Winter in the open Air, we can- 
not expect to ſee them grow to any 
great Size. 

Vo. I. 


3 
This Plant is propagated by Cut 
tings or Layers; but the Cuttings 
ſhould be planted in April, and placed 
on a maderate Hot-bed, otherwiſe 
they will not take Root: the Layers 
are often two Years before they 
make Roots ſtrong enough to be 
taken from the old Plants: when the 
Branches are laid down, it will be a 
good Method to ſlit them at a Joint 
(as is practiſed in laying Carnations), 
which will promote their taking 
Root. ; 
The Plants muſt have a good 
Green-houſe in Winter ; but in Sum- 
mer ſhould. be ſet abroad in a ſhel- 
tered Situation, where they will 
thrive, and ſometimes produce Flow- 
ers ; ſo will make a pretty Variety 
among other Exotic Plants. 
i BRANCA URSINA, Vide Acan- 
thus. wn 
ERASSICA, The Cabbage. 
The Characters are; 
The Leawes are large, fleſhy, and of 
a glaucous Colour: the Flowers con- 
ſiſt of four Leaves, which are ſuc- 
cceded by long taper Pods, containing 
ſeveral round acrid Seeds, | 
The Species are; 
1. BxASsS10A capitata alba. C. B. 
The common white Cabbage. 
2. BrassICa capitata rubra. C. 
B. The red Cabbage. 
3. BRASSICA capitata alba minor 
uſcovitica, H. A. The Ruſſian Cabs 
bage. | 
= BrassICa capitata alba com- 
preſſa. Boerh. Ind. The flat-fided 
Cabbage. 
g. BaassICa capitata alba pyra- 
midalis. The Sugar-loaf Cabbage. 
6 B As SLA capitata alba præ- 
cox. The early Batterſea Cabbage, 
J. Berassica Sabauda byberna, 
Lob. Ic. The white Sawoy Cabbage, 
8. BrRassICa capitata viridis Sas 
bauda. Boerh. Ind, The green da 
Cabbage. | | 
5 9. BRASe 
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9. Brass1Ca finbriata. C. B. The 
Boorcole. 
10. BrassICa capitata wireſcens 
Italica criſpa. Munt. Hiſt. The 
green Broccoli. 


11. Brassica Talica Broccoli 
dicta. The Italian Eroccoli. 
12. BrassICA radice napiformi. 


Tourn. The turnep rooted Cab- 


bage. 
13. BrasSICa cauli flora. c. B. 
The Cauliflower. 


14. Brass1Ca gongylodes. C. B. 
P. The 'Turnep-cabbage. 


« BrassIca aſparagodes criſpa. 
C. B P. Curled Colewokt 


16. BrassICA peregrina mo/chum 


olens, H. R. Par. The Muſk-cab- | 


bage. 

17. BRASSICA maritime . 
ſeu procerior ramoſa. Mor. Hiſt. 
Branching Tree-cabbage from the 
Sea- coaſt. 

- 18. Brass1ca rugoſa, longioribus 
feliis. J. B. Brown Broccoli. 

19. BR As SIA arvenfis. C. B. P. 
Common Colewort. 

20. Brassica Aipina perennis. 
Tourn, Perennial Alpine Colewort., 

21. BRASSICA campeſtris perfolia- 
ta, flore albo. C. B. P. Perfoliated 
wild Cabbage, with a white Flower. 

22. BRASSICA campeſiris per folia- 
ta, flore purpureo. C. B. P. Perfo- 
liated wild N with a purple 
Flower. 

The common hite, red, flat, and 
long - ſided Cabbages are chiefly cul- 
tivated for Winter- uſe: the Seeds of 
theſe Sorts muſt be {own in the Mid- 
dle of March, in Beds of good freſh 
Earth; and in April, when the young 
Plants will have about eight Leaves, 
they ſhould be prick ed out into ſhady 
Borders, about three Inches ſquare; 
that they may acquire Strength, and 


to prevent their growing long- 
ſhank” d, 


B R 


About the Middle of May, you 
muſt tranſplant them out, where they 
are to remain for good (which,in the 
Kitchen-gardens near London, is com. 
monly between Cauliflowers, Arti- 
chokes, &c. at about two Feet and 
an half Diſtance in the Rows); but 
if they are planted for a full Crop 
in a clear Spot of Ground, the Di- 


| ſtance from Row to Row ſhould be 
three Feet and an half, and in the 


Rows two Feet and an half aſunder: 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove dry when 
they are tranſplanted out, you muſt 
water them every other Evening un- 
til they have taken freſh Root; and 
afterwards, as the Plants advance in 
Height, you ſhould draw the Earth 
about their Stems -with an Hoe, 
which will keep the Earth moiſt about 
their Roots, and greatly ſtrengthen 
the Plants: you muſt alſo obſerve to 
keep them clear from Weeds, which 
are apt to draw the Plants up tall (if 
ſuffer'd to grow * them), and 
often ſpoil them. 

Theſe Cabbages will ſome of them 


be fit for Uſe ſoon after Michaelmas, 


and will continue until February, if 
they are not deſtroyed by bad Wea- 
ther: to prevent which, the Gar- 
deners near London pull up their Cab- 
bages in November, and trench their 
Ground up in Ridges, laying their 
Cabbages againſt their Ridges as 
cloſe as poſſible on one Side, bury- 
ing their Stems in the Ground : in 
this manner they let them remain 
till after Chri//mas, when they cut 
them for the Market; and although 
the outer Part of the Cabbage be de- 
cay'd (as is often the Caſe in very 
wet or hard Winters), yet, if the Cab- 
bages were large and hard when laid, 
the Inſide will remain ſound. 

The Ruſian Cabbage was former: 
ly in greater Eſteem than at preſent, 
it being now only to be found in 
Gentlemens 


* 
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Gentlemens Gardens, who cultivate 


it for their own Uſe, and is rarely 


ever brought to the Market. This 


muſt be ſown in the Spring of the 
Year, and managed as thoſe before 
directed, with this Difference only, 
that theſe muſt be ſooner planted out 
for good, and muſt have an open 


clear Spot of Ground, and require 


much leſs Diſtance every Way; for it 
is a very hard ſmall Cabbage. Theſe 
will be fit for Uſe in July or Auguft ; 


but will not continue long before 


they will break, and run up to Seed. 


The beſt Method to have theſe Cab- 


bages good, is to procure freſh Seeds 
from abroad every Year ; for it is 
apt to degenerate in England in a few 
Years. 


The early Batterſea and Sugar- 


loaf Cabbages are commonly ſown 
for Summer-uſe, and are what the 
Gardeners about London commonly 
call Michaelmas Cabbages. Ihe Sea- 
ſon for ſowing of theſe is about the 
End of July, in an open Spot of 
Ground; and when the Plants have 
got eight Leaves, you mult prick 
them out into Beds at about three 
Inches Diſtance every Way, that the 
Plants may grow ſtrong and ſhort- 
ſhank'd ; and in the Middle of O#09- 
ber you ſhould plant them out for 
good: the Diſtance that theſe require 
is, three Feet Row from Row, and 
two Feet and an half aſunder in the 
Kows. The Gardeners near London 
commonly plant theſe Cabbages up- 
on the ſame Spot of Ground where 
their Winter-ſpinach is ſown; ſo that 
when, the Spinach is clear'd off in the 
dpring, the Ground will have a Crop 
of Cabbages upon it; you mult 
therefore clear off the Spinach juſt 
round each Plant early in the Spring, 
that with an Hoe you may draw the 
Earth up to the Stem ; and when all 
your Spinach is clear'd off, which is 


commonly in April, you muſt hoe 


BER. 


down all the Weeds, and draw up 


the Earth again about your Cabbage- 
plants. 5 . 

In May, if your Plants were of 
the early Kind, they will turn in 
their Leaves for Cabbaging; at 


which time, the Gardeners near Lon- 
don, in order to obtain them a little 


ſooner, tie in their Leaves cloſe with 
a ſlender Oſier twig to blanch their 
Middle; by which means they have 
them at leaſt a Fortnight ſooner than 
e Ar have, if they were left un- 
tied. 


The early Batterſea Cabbage be- 


ing the firſt, we ſhould chooſe (if 
for a Gentleman's Uſe) to plant the 
fewer of them, and a greater Quan- 
tity of the Sugar-loaf Kind, which 
comes after them; for the Batter ſca 
Kind will not ſupply you long, they 
generally cabbaging apace when they 
begin, and as ſoon grow hard, and 
burit open : but the Sugar-loaf Kind 
is longer before it comes, and is as 
flow in its cabbaging ; and, being of 
an hollow Kind, will continue good 
for a long time. I Wave known a 
large Quarter of Ground, which was 


planted with this Sort of Cabbage 


for Market-uſe, which hath afforded 
a Supply for near three Months to- 
gether 'This, though of ſingular 
Service to a Gentleman's Garden, is 
not ſo much for the Advantage of 
the Market-gardener, who loves to 
have his Ground clear'd ſooner, that 
he may have another Crop upon it, 
of Celery, Endive, &c. which is 
more to his Purpoſe ; for they, pay- 
ing large Rents for their Land, are 
obliged to have as many Crops in a 
Year from it as poſſible. | 
Although I before have adviſed 


the planting out of your Cabbages 


for good in October, yet the Sugar- 
loaf Kind may be planted out in Fe- 
bruary, and will ſucceed as well as 


if planted earlier, with this Differ- 
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ence only, that they will be later be- 


fore they: cabbage.” You ſhould alſo 
reſerve ſome Plants of the Batter ſea 
Kind in ſome well-ſheltered Spot of 


Ground, to ſupply your Plantatton, 


in caſe of a Detect; for in mild Win- 


ters many of the Plants are apt to 


run to Seed, and, in ſevere Winters, 
they are often deſtroyed. 905 
The Savoy Cabbages are propa- 
cated for Winter- uſe, as being ge- 
nerally eſteemed the better when 
pinch'd by the Froſt: theſe muſt be 
ſown about the Beginning of April, 
and treated after the manner as was 
directed for the common white Cab- 
bage; with this Difference, that theſe 
may be planted at a cloſer Diſtance 
than thoſe; two Feet and an half 
ſquare will be ſufficient. Theſe are 


always much the better when plant- 


ed in an open Situation, which is 
clear from Trees and Hedges; for 
in cloſe Places they are very ſubject 
to be eaten almoſt up by Caterpillers, 
and other Vermin, eſpecially if the 
Autumn prove dry. | 
The Boorctle may be alſo treated 
in the ſame manner, but need not 
be planted above one Foot ſquare: 
theſe are never eaten till the Froſt 


| hath rendered them tender; for 


otherwiſe they are tough and bitter. 
The Seeds of the Broccolf (of 
which there are ſeveral Kinds; vis. 
the Roman, Neapolitan, and black 
Broccoli, with ſome others ; but the 
Raman is generally preferred to them 
ail) ſhould be ſown about the Mid- 
dle or Latter-end of May, in a moiſt 
Soil; and when the Plants are grown 


to have eight Leaves, tranſplant them 


into Beds (as was directed for the 


common Cabbage); and toward the 


Middle or Latter end of July they 
will be fit to plant out for good, 
which ſhould be inco ſome well-ſhel- 
tered Spot of Ground, but not un- 


der the Drip of Trees: the Diſtance 


. 
theſe require is about à Foot and an 
half every Way. The Soil in which 
they ſhould be planted ought to be 


rather light than heavy, ſuch as are 
the Kitchen-gardens near London: if 


your Plants ſucceed well (as there 


will be little Reaſon to doubt, unleſs 
theWinter prove extreme hard), they 
w1ll begin to ſhew their ſmall Heads, 
which are ſomewhat like a Cauli- 
flower, but of a purple Colour, about 
the Beginning of December, and will 
continue eatable till the End of 
March. | | : 

The brown Broccoli is by 


Perſons greatly eſteemed, tho' it doth 


not deſerve a Place in the Kitchen- 
garden, where the Roman Broccoli 
can be obtained, which 1s much 
ſweeter, and will continue longer 
in Seaſon: indeed the brown Sort 


is much hardier, ſo that it will thrive 


in the coldeſt Situations, where the 
Roman Broccoli is ſometimes de- 
ſtroyed in very hard Winters. The 
brown Sort ſhould be ſown in April, 
and managed as hath been directed 
for the common Cabbage, and 
ſhould be planted at the fame Di- 
ſtance, which is about two Feet and 


an half aſunder. This will grow 


very tall; fo ſhould have the Earth 
drawn up to their Stems as they ad- 
vance in Height. This dath not 


form Heads ſo perfect as the Romas 


Broccoli; the Stems and Hearts of 
the Plants are the Part which 1s 
eaten. | 

The Roman Broccoli, if well ma- 


naged, will have large Heads, which 


appear in the Centre of the Plants, 
like Cluſters of Buds. Theſe Heads 
ſhould be cut before they run up to 


Seed, with about four or five Inches 


of the Stem; the Skin of theſe Stemy 
ſhauld be ſtripped off, before they 
are boiled: theſe will be very tender, 
and little inferior to Aſparagus. After 


the firſt Heads are cut off, there 45 
| e 
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be a great Number of Side-ſhoots 


produced from the Stems, which will 
have ſmall Heads to them, but are 
fall as well flavoured as the large 
Heads. Theſe Shoots will continue 


good until the Middle of April, when 


the Aſparagus will come in Plenty 
to ſupply the Table. 

The Naples Broccoli hath white 
Heads, very like thoſe of the Cauli- 
flower, and eats fo like it, as not to 


be diſtinguiſhed from it: hes is much 
| tenderer than the Roman Broccoli; 


ſo is not ſo much cultivated in Eng- 
land; for as the Gardens near Lon- 


dum generally produce great Plenty 


of late Cauliflowers, which, if the 
Seaſon prove ſavourable, will conti- 
nue till Chriftmas ; the Naples Broc- 
coli, coming at the fame time, is not 
ſo valuable. 

Beſides this firſt Crop of Broccoli 
(which 1s uſually ſown the Middle 
or Latter- end of May), it will be 
proper to {ow another Crop the Be- 


ginning of July, which come in to 


ſupply the Table the Latter-end of 
March, and the Beginning of April; 


and being very young, will be ex- 


tremely tender and ſweet. 

In order to ſave good Seeds of 
this Kind of Broccoli in E£ng/and, you 
ſhould reſerve a few of the largeſt 
Heads of the firſt Crop, which ſhould 
be let remain to run up to Seed; and 


all the Under-ſhoots ſhould be con- 


ſtantly ſtripped off, leaving only the 
main Stem to flower and ſeed. If 
this be duly obſerved, and no other 
Sort of Cabbage permitted to ſeed 
near them, the Seeds will be as good 


23 thoſe procured from abroad, and 


the Sort may be preſerved in Fer fe- 
ction many Years. 

The Manner of preparing them 
for the Table is this: When your 
Heads are grown to their full Big- 


neſs (as may be eafily known by 


their dividing, and beginning to run 


BR 
up), then you ſhould cut them off, 


with about four. Inches of the tender 
Stem to them; then ſtrip off the 


outer Skin of the Stem, and, after 


having waſhed them, boil them in a 
clean Linen-cloth (as is practiſed for 
Cauliflowers), and ſerve them up with 
Butter, &c. and, if they are of a 
right Kind, they will be tenderer 
than any Cauliflowers, though very 
like them in Taſte. 

The Turnep-cabbage was former- 
ly more cultivated in Exgland than 
at preſent ; for ſince other Sorts have 
been introduced which are much bet- 
ter flavoured, this Sort has been ne- 
glected. There are ſome Perſons 
who eſteem this Kind for Soups; but. 
it is generally too ftrong for moſt 
Enghyh Palates, and is ſeldom good 
but in hard Winters, which will ren- 
der it tender, and leſs ſtrong. 

It may be propagated by ſowing 
the Sceds in March, on a Bed of freſh 
light Earth; and when the Plants 


are come up about an Inch high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted out into a 


ſhady Border, at about two Inches 


Diſtance every Way, obſerving to 
water them until they have taken 
Root; after which time they will 
require no other Culture, but to keep 


them clear from Weeds, unleſs the 
Seaſon ſhould prove extremely dry; 
in which Caſe it will be proper to 
water them every four or five Days, 
to prevent their being ſtinted by the 
Mildew, which 1s lubzect to ſeize 
theſe Plants in very dry Weather. 
The Latter-end of May, or the 
Beginning of Tane, 
ſhould be tranſplanted out where 
they are to remain, ailowing them 
two Feet Diſtance every Way, ob- 
ſerving to water them until they 
have ken Root; and as their Stems 


advance, the Earth ſhould be drawn 


up to them with an Hoe, which will 
prete.ve the Earth moiſt about their 
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Roots, and prevent their Stems from 


drying, and growing woody, ſo that 
the Plants will grow more freely. In 
Winter they will be fit for Uſe; 
When they ſhould be cut off, and the 
Stems pulled out of the Ground, and 
thrown away, as being good for no- 
thing after the Heads are cut off. 

The curled Colewort is more ge- 
nerally eſteemed than the former. 
This may be propagated by ſowing 
the Seeds the Beginning of 7uly; 
and when the Plants are ſtrong 
enough for tranſplanting, they ſhould 
be planted in Rows about eight or 
nine Inches aſunder, and ſour or five 
Inches Diſtance in the Rows: this 
Work ſhould be performed at a moiſt 
time, when the Plants will ſoon take 
Root, and require no farther Care. 
Theſe will be fit for Uſe after Chri/?- 
mas, and continue good until April, 
ſo that they are very uſeful in a Fa- 
mily. 0. 


The Muſk-cabbage has, through 


Negligence, been almoſt loſt in Exg- 
land, thoug for eating it is one of 
the beſt Kinds we have; but is ten- 
derer than many other Sorts, ſo not 
profitable for Gardeners who ſupply 
the Markets; but thoſe who culti- 
vate them for their own Table, ſhould 
make Choice of this, rather than 
any of the common Cabbage; for it 
is always looſer, and the Leaves 
more criſp and tender, and has a 
moſt agreeable muſky Scent when 
cut. This may be propagated in the 
ſame manner as the common Cab- 
bage, and ſhould be allowed the ſame 
Diſtance : it will be fit for Uſe in 
October, November, and December; 
but, if the Winter proves hard, theſe 
will be deſtroyed much ſooner than 
the common Sort. 

The branching Sea-cabbage is 
found wild in ſeveral Parts of Erg- 


| land, on the Sea-coaſt, and is ſome- 


times gathered by the poor Inhabit- 


- 
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ants in the Spring, and eaten; but 
it is apt to be ſtrong and bitter, ſo 
that it is rarely cultivated for Uſe in 
the Gardens. l 
The common Colewort is now al. 
moſt loſt near London, where their 
Markets are uſually ſupplied with 
Cabbage or Savoy Plants, inſtead of 
them; and thoſe being tenderer, and 
more delicate, are better worth cul- 
tivating than the common Colewort, 
which 1s ſtronger, and better able to 
reſiſt the Cold in ſevere Winters, 
than either of thoſe, but is not near 
ſo delicate. And fince the Winters 
in England have been generally tem- 
perate of late Year:, the common 
Cabbage and Sawoy Plants have con- 
ſtantly been cultivated by the Gar- 
deners near London, and fold in the 
Markets as Coleworts : indeed,where 
Farmers ſow Coleworts to feed their 
Milch-cattle in the Spring, when 
there 3s a Scarcity of Herbage, 'the 
common Colewort is to be preferr'd, 
as being ſo very hardy, that no Froſt 
will deſtroy it. The beſt Method 
to cultivate this Plant in the Fields 
is, to ſow the Seeds about the Be- 


ginning of July, chooſing a moiſt 


Seaſon, which will bring up the 
Plants in about ten Days or a Fort- 
night: the Quantity of Seed for an 
Acre of Land is nine Pounds : when 
the Plants have gotten five or fix 
Leaves, they ſhould be hoed, as is 
practiſed for 'Turneps, cutting down 
all the Weeds from amongſt the 
Plants, and alſo thinning the Plants 
where they are too thick ; but they 
ſhould be kept thicker than Turneps, 
becauſe they are more in Danger of 
being deſtroyed by the Fly : this 


Work ſhould be performed in dry 
Weather, that the Weeds may be 
killed ; for if it ſhould prove moilt 
ſoon after, the Weeds will take Root 
again, and render the Work of little 
Uſe. About fix Weeks aſter, the 
| . 


5 
plants ſhould have a ſecond Hoeing, 


which, if carefully performed in dry 


Weather, will intirely deſtroy the 


Weeds, and make the Ground clean, 


ſo that they will require no farther 
Culture: in the Spring they may 
either be drawn up and carried out 
to feed the Cattle, or they may be 
turned in to feed them as they ſtand; 
þut the former Method 1s to be pre- 
ferred, becauſe there will be little 
Waſte ; whereas, when the Cattle 
are turned in amongſt the Plants, they 
will tread down and deſtroy more 
than they eat. 

The perennial Alpine Colewort is 
alſo little cultivated in the-Gardens 
near London at preſent. This is very 
hardy, and may be cultivated in the 
ſame manner as the former Sort, 


This will continue two Years before 


it runs up to Seed, and will after- 


wards produce many Side-ſhoots, and 


in poor Land will continue three or 
four Years ; but in rich Soils it will 
not laſt ſo long. This may be uſed 


as the former Sort, to feed Cattle; 


for it is not ſo good for the Table 


as the Plants which are now culti- 


vated for that Purpoſe. 

The other two Sorts of wild Cab- 
bage are Varieties fit for a Botanic 
Garden; but are Plants of no Uſe. 
Theſe may be propagated by ſow- 
ing their Seeds on a Bed of light 
Earth early in the Spring, in the 
Place where they are deſigned to re- 
main (for they do not bear tranſ- 
planting well) : when the Plants are 
come up pretty ſtrong, they ſhould 


be thinned, ſo as to leave them four 


or five Inches apart; and they muſt 
be conſtantly kept clear from Weeds. 

In June they will flower; and their 
Seeds will ripen the Beginning of 
Auguſt ; which if permitted to ſall, 

the Plants will come up, and main- 
tain themſelves without any farther 
Care but to keep them clear from 
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Weeds. They are annual Plants, 
and periſh when they have perfected 
their Seeds. 

The Manner of ſaving the Seeds 
of all the beſt Sorts of Cabbages is : 
About the Middle of Nowember you 
ſhould make choice of-ſome of your 
beſt Cabbages, which you ſhould 
pull up, and carry to ſome Shed, or 
other cover'd Place,where you ſhould 


hang them up for three or four Days 
by their Stalks, that the Water may 


drain from between their Leaves ; 
then plant them in ſome Border un- 


der an Hedge or Pale, quite down 


to the Middle of the Cabbage, leav- 
ing only the Upper-part of it above- 
ground ; obſerving to raiſe the Earth 
up about it, ſo that it may ſtand a 
little above the Level of the Ground; 
eſpecially if the Ground is wet, they 
will require to be raiſed pretty 
much. 

If the Winter ſhould prove very 
hard, you muſt lay a little Straw or 
Peas-haulm lightly upon them; take- 


ing it off as often as the Weather 


proves mild; leſt by keeping them 
too cloſe they ſhould rot. 
Spring of the Year theſe Cabbages 
will ſhoot out ſtrongly, and divide 
into a great Number of ſmall 
Branches: you muſt therefore ſup- 


port their Stems, to prevent their be- 


ing broken off by the Wind; and if 


| the Weather ſhould be very hot and 


dry, yau ſhould refreſh them with 
Water once a Week, which will 
greatly promote their Seeding, efpe- 
cially at the time when they are in 
Flower. 

When the Pods begin to change 
brown, you will do well to cut off 
the extreme Part of every Shoot; 
which will ſtrengthen your Seeds: 
and it is generally objerved, 
thoſe Seeds which grow near the 
Top of the Shoots, are very ſubject 
to run to Seed before they cabbage ; 
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ſo that by this there will be no Loſs, 
but a real great Advantage, eſpe- 
cially if you have more regard to the 
Quality than to the Quantity of the 
Seeds ; which indeed is not always 


the Caſe, when it is intended for 


Sale: but thaſe who fave it for their 
own Uſe, ſhould be very careful to 
have it good. | | 


When your Seeds begin to ripen, 


you muſt be particularly careful, 


that the birds do not deftroy it; for 
they are very fond of theſe Seeds. 


In order to prevent their Miſchief, 
ſome ule old Nets, which they throw 
over their Seeds, to prevent their get- 
ting to it : but this will not always 
do ; for, unleſs the Nets are very 


ſtrong, they will force their Way 


through them, as I have often ſeen ; 
but the beſt Method I know, is to 
get a. Quantity of Birdlime, and 
daub over a Parcel of {lender T'wigs, 
which ſhould be faſtened at each End 
to ſtronger Sticks, and placed near 
the Upper-part of the Seed, in dif- 


ferent Places, ſo that the Birds may. 
| alight upon them, by which means 
they will be faſtened thereto : where 
you muſt let them remain for a con- 


ſiderable time, if they cannot get off 
themſelves: and altho' there ſhould 


"not be above two or three Birds 


caught, yet it will ſufficiently terri- 
fy the reſt, that they will not come 
to that Place again for a conſiderable 


time (as I have experienced). 


When your Seed is fully ripe, 
you muſt cut it off ; and, after dry- 
ing it, threſh it out, and preſerve it 


in Bags for Uſe. 
But in, planting of Cabbages for 
Seed, I would adviſe never to plant 


more than one Sort in a Place, or 
near one another: as for Example, 
never plant red and white Cabbages 
near each other, nor Savoy with 


either white or red Cabbages ; for I 
am very certain they will, by the 
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Commixture of their Efluvia, pro. 
duce a Mixture of Kinds; and it ig 
wholly owing to this Neglect, that 
the Gardeners rarely ſave any good 
red Cabbage-ſeed in England, but 
are obliged to procure freſh Seeds 
from abroad, as ſuppoſing the Soil 
or Climate of England alters them 
from Red to White, and of a mix'd 
Kind between both ; whereas, if they 
would plant red Cabbages by them. 
ſelves for Seeds, and not ſuffer any 
other to be near them, they might 
continue the Kind as good in Eng- 
land, as in any other Part of the 
World. | 

Cauliflowers have of late Years 
been ſo far improved in England, as 
to exceed in Goodneſs and Magni- 
tude what are produced in moſt Parts 
of Europe, and, by the Skill of the 
Gardener, are continued for ſeveral 
Months together ; but the moſt com- 
mon Seaſon for them is in May, Tune, 
and July. I ſhall therefore begin 
with Directions for obtaining them 
in this Seaſon. 5 

Having procured a Parcel of good 
Seed, of an early Kind, you muſt | 
ſow it on the 10th or 12th of Au- 


guſt, upon an old Cucumber or Me- 


lon- bed, ſifting a little Earth over 
the Seeds about a Quarter of an Inch 
thick ; and if the Weather ſhould 
prove extreme hot and dry, you 
ſhould ſhade the Beds with Mats, to 
prevent the Earth from drying too 
faſt, which would endanger the ſpoil- 
ing of your Seed; and give it gentle 
Waterings, as you may fee Occaſion: 
in about a Week's time your Seed 
will appear above-ground, when you 
muſt take off your Coverings by de- 
grees ; but do not expoſe your Plants 
too much to the open Sun at firſt; in 


about a Month's time after ſowing, 


your Plants will be fit to prick out; 
you ſhould therefore put ſome freih 
Earth upon your old Cucumber or 

| Melog- 
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Melon- beds: or, where theſe are not 


to be had, ſome Beds ſhould be made 


with a little new Dung, which ſhould 
be trodden down cloſe, to prevent 
the Worms from getting through it; 
but it ſhould not be hot Dung, which 
would be hurtful to the Plants at 
this Seaſon; into which you ſhould 
prick your young Plants, at about 
two Inches ſquare, obſerving to 
ſhade and water them at firſt plant- 
ing; but do not. water them too 
much after they are growing, nor 
ſuffer them to receive too much Rain, 
if the Seaſon ſhould prove wet, which 


{ would be apt to make them black- 


ſhank'd (as the Gardeners term it), 
which is no leſs than a Rottenneſs in 
their Stems, and is the Deſtruction 
of the Plants fo affected. 

In this Place they ſhould continue 
till about the 19th or 2oth Day of 
October, when they muſt be remov'd 


Into the Place where they are to re- 


main during the Winter-ſeaſon, 
which, for the firſt ſowing, is com- 
monly under Bell or Hand-glaſſes, 
to have early Cauliflowers ; and 
theſe ſhould be of an early Kind: 


but, in order to have a Succeſſion 


during the Seaſon, we ſhould be pro- 
vided with another more late Kind, 
which ſhould be ſown four or five 


Days after the other, and managed 


as was directed for them. 


In order to have very early Cauli- 


flowers, we ſhould make choice of 
a good rich Spot of Ground, that is 


well defended from the North, Eaſt, 


and Weſt Winds, with Hedges, Pales, 
or Walls: this Ground ſhould be 
well trench'd, burying therein a good 
Quantity of rotten Dung; then level 
your Ground; and if it be naturally 
a wet Soil, you ſhould raiſe it up in 
Beds about two Feet and an half, or 
three Feet broad, and four Inches 
above the Level of the Ground: but 
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if your Ground is moderately dry, 
you- need not raiſe it at all : then 


plant your Plants, allowing about 
two Feet fix Inches Diſtance from 
Glaſs to Glaſs in the Rows, always 
putting two good Plants under each 
Glaſs, which may be at about four 
Inches from each other ; and if you 
deſign them for a full Crop, they 
may be three Feet and an half, Row 


from Row: but if you intend to 


make Ridges for Cucumbers or Me- 
lons between the Rows of Cauli- 
flower-plants (as is generally pra- 
Ctis'd by the Gardeners near London ), 
you muſt then make your Rows eight 
Feet aſunder. : | 

When you have planted your 
Plants, if the Ground is very dry, 
you ſhould give them a little Water, 
and then ſet your Glaſſes over them, 
which may remain cloſe down upon 
them, until they have taken Root, 
which will be in' about a Week or 
ten Days time, unleſs there ſhould be 


a kindly Shower of Rain; in which 


caſe you may ſet off the Glaſſes, that 
the Plants may receive the Benefit of 
it; and, in about ten Days after 
planting, you ſhould be provided 
with a Parcel of forked Sticks or 
Bricks, with which you ſhould raiſe 


your Glaſſes about three or four 


Inches to the Southward, that your 
Plants may have free Air: in this 
manner your Glaſſes ſhould remain 


over the Plants, Night and Day, un- 
leſs in froſty Weather, when you 
ſhould ſet them down as cloſe as poſ- 


ſible: or if the Weather ſhould prove 


very warm, which many times hap- 


pens in November, and ſometimes in 
December; in this Caſe, you ſhould 
keep your Glaſles off in the Day- 
time, and put them on only in the 
Night, leit, by keeping the Glaſſes 
over them too much,you ſhould draw 
them into Flower at that Seaſon ; 

which 
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BR 
which is many times the Caſe in 
mild Winters, eſpecially if unſkil- 
fully managed. . 
Towards the Latter-end of Fe- 
Bruary. if the Weather be mild, you 


4 


mould prepare another good Spot of 


Ground, to remove ſome of the 
Plants into, from under the Glaſſes, 
which ſhould be well dung'd and 
trench'd (as before); then ſet off 
your Glaſſes; and, after making 
choice of one of the moſt promiſing 
Plants under each Glaſs, which 
ſhould remain for good, take away 


the other Plant, by raiſing it up with 


a Trowel, Sc ſo as to preſerve as 
much Earth to the Roots as poſhble ; 
but have a great Regard to the Plant 
that is to remain, not to diſturb or 


gs its Roots ; then plant your 
| 


Plants which you have taken out, at 
the Diſtance before directed; vix. 
f for a full Crop, three Feet and an 
nalf, Row from Row; but if for 
Ridges of Cucumbers between them, 
eight Feet, and two Feet four 
Inches Diſtance in the Rows : then 


with a {mall Hoe draw the Earth up 
to the Stems of the Plants which 


were left under the Glaſſes, taking 
great Care not to let the Earth fall 
into their Hearts: then ſet your 
Glaſſes over them again, raiſing your 
Props an Inch or two higher, to give 
them more Air, obſerving to take 
them off whenever there may be 


ſome gentle Showers, which will 


greatly refreſh the Plants. 

And, in a little time after, if you 
find your Plants grow ſo faſt as to 
fill the Glaſſes, you ſhould then 
flightly dig about the Plants, and 
raiſe the Ground about them in a 
Bed bro2d enough tor the Glaſſes to 
Rand, and about four Inches high, 


which will give your Plants a great 
deal of room, when the Glaſſcs are 


ſet over them ; and by this means 
they may be kept coyer'd until April, 


every other Day ; and when you - 
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which otherwiſe they could not 


without Prejudice to the Leaves of 


the Plants: and this is a great Ag. 


vantage to them; for many times 


we have Returns of ſevere Froſts at 


the Latter-end of March, which 
prove very hurtful to theſe Plants, if 
expos'd thereto, eſpecially after hay- 
ing been nurs'd up under Glaſſes. 
After you have finiſh'd your Beds, 
you may ſet your Glaſſes over your 
Plants again, obſerving to raiſe your 
Props pretty high, eſpecially if the 


_- 


Weather be mild, that they may haye - 


free Air to ſtrengthen them; and in 
mild ſoft Weather ſet off your 
Glaſſes, as alſo in gentle Showers of 
Rain: and now you mult begin to 
harden them by degrees to endure 


the open Air; however, it is ad- 


viſeable to let your Glaſſes remain 


over them as long as poſſible, if the 


Nights ſhould be froſty, which will 


greatly forward your Plants: but be 


ſure do not let your Glaſſes remain 


upon them in very hot Sun-ſhine, 
eſpecially if their Leaves preſs againſt 


the Sides of the Glaſſes ; for I have 
often obſerved, in ſuch Caſes, that 
the Moiſture which hath riſen from 
the Ground, together with the Per- 


ſpiration of the Plants, which, by the 


Glaſſes remaining over them, hath 
been detained upon the Leaves of 


the Plant, and when the Sun hath. 


ſhone hot upon the Sides of the 
Glaſſes, hath acquired ſuch a pow- 
erful Heat from the Beams thereof, 


the no ſmall Prejudice of the Plants: 
nay, ſometimes I have ſeen large 
Quantities of Plants ſo affected here- 


with, as never to be worth any thing 


after. : 

If your Plants have ſucceeded well, 
toward the End of April ſome of 
them will begin to fruit: you muſt 
therefore look over them carefully 


as to ſcald all their larger Leaves, to 
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the Flower plainly appear, you cs; 


break down ſome of the inner Leaves 
over it to guard it from the Sun, 
which would make the Flower yel- 
low and unſightly ; and when you 
find your Flower at its full Bigneſs 
(which you may know by its Out- 
fide parting, as if it would run), you 
muſt then draw it out of the Ground, 
and not cut it off, leaving the Stalk 
in the Ground, as is by ſome pra- 
ctiſed: and if they are deſigned for 
preſent Uſe, you may cut them out 
of their Leaves; but if deſign'd to 
keep, you ſhould preſerve their 
Leaves about them, and put them 
into a cool Place: the beſt time for 
pulling of them is in a Morning, be- 
fore the Sun hath exhal'd the Moiſt- 
ure; for Cauliflowers pulled in the 
Heat of the Day loſe that Firmneſs 
which they naturally have, and be- 
come tough. g 
But to return to our ſecond Crop 
(the Plants being raiſed and managed 
as was directed for the early Crop, 
until the Middle or Latter-end of 
October); you muſt then prepare 
ſome Beds, either to be covered with 
Glaſs-frames, or arch'd over with 
Hoops, to be covered with Mats, 
Sc. Theſe Beds ſhouid have ſome 


Dung laid in the Bottom, about fix 


Inches or a Foot thick, according to 
the Size of your Plants; for if they 
are ſmall, the Bed ſhould be thicker 


of Dung, to bring them forward, 


and fo vice verſa: this Dung ſhould 
be beat down cloſe with a Fork, in 
order to prevent the Worms from 
finding their Way through it; then 
lay ſome good freſh Earth about four 
or five Inches thick thereon,in which 
you ſhould plant your Plants about 
two Inches and an half ſquare, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade and water them un- 


til they have taken freſh Root: but 


be ſure do not keep your Coverings 


cloſe ; for the Warneth of the Dung 
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will occaſion- a large Damp in the 
Bed, which, if pent in, will greatly 
injure the Plants. | 

When your Plants have taken 
Root, you muſt give them as much 
free open Air as poſſible, by keeping 
the Glaſſes off in the Day-time as 
much as. the Weather will permit 
and in the Night, or at ſuch times 
as the Glaſſes require to be kept on, 
raiſe them up with Bricks to let in 
freſh Air, unleſs in froſty Weather; 
at which time the Glaſſes ſhould be 
covered with Mats, Straw, or Peas- 
haulm, &c. but this is not to be done 
but in very hard Froſts: you muſt 
alſo obſerve to guard them againſt 
great Rains, which in Winter-time 
are very hurtful to them ; and if the 
under — grow yellow, and de- 
cay, be ſure to pick them off; for 
if the Weather ſhould prove very 


Þ bad in Winter, ſo that you ſhould 


be obliged to keep them cloſe co- 
vered for two or three Days toge- 
ther, as it ſometimes happens, theſe 
decay'd Leaves will render the in- 
clos'd Air very noxious; and the 
Plants, inſpiring pretty much at that 
time, are often deſtroyed in vaſt 
Quantities. 
In the Beginning of February, if 
the Weather be mild, you muſt be- 
gin to harden your Plants by de- 
grees, that they may be prepared 
tor Tranſplantation ; and the Ground 
where you intend to plant your 
Cauliflowers out for good (which 
ſhould be quite open from Trees, 


Ec. and rather moitt than dry), hav- 


ing been well dung'd and dug, ſhould 
be ſown with Radiſhes a Week or 
Fortnight before you intend to plant 
out your Caulillowers : the Reaſon 
why I mention the ſowing of Ra- 
diſhes particularly, is this; wzz, 
that if there are not ſome Radiſhes 
amongſt them, and the Month of 
May ſhould prove hot and dry, as it 

1 ſome- 
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times happens, the Fly will ſeize 
your Cauliflowers, and eat them full 
of Holes, to their Prejudice, and 
ſometimes their Deſtruction: where- 


as, if there are Radiſhes. upon the 


Spot, the Flies will take to them, 
and never meddle with the Cauli- 
flowers ſo long as they laſt : indeed, 
the Gardeners near London mix Spi- 
nach with their Radiſh-ſeed, and fo 
have a double Crop; which is an 
Advantage where Ground is dear, 
or that Perſons are ſtreightened for 
room; otherwiſe it is very well to 
have only one Crop amongſt the 
Cauliflowers, that the Ground may 
be clear'd in time. 


Your Ground being ready, and 


the Seaſon good, about the Middle 
of February, you may begin to plant 
ont your Cauhflowers : the Diftance 
which is generally allowed by the 
Gardeners near London (who plant 
other Crops between their Cauli- 
flowers to ſucceed them, aa Cucumbers 
for pick ing, and Winter- cabbages) 
is every other Row four Feet and an 
half, and the intermediate Rows two 
and an half, and t&æ o Feet two Inches 


Diſtance in the Rows; ſo that in the 


Middle, or towards the Latter- end 
of May (when the Radiſhes and Spi- 
nach are cleared off), they put in 
Seeds of Cucumbers for Pickling, in 
the Middle of the wide Rows, at 
three Feet and an half apart; and in 


the narrow Rows, plant Cabbages 


for Winter- uſe, at two Feet two 
Inches Diſtance, ſo that theſe ſtand 
each of them exactly in the Middle 
of the Square between four Cauli- 
flower- plants; and theſe, after the 
Cauhflowers are gone off, will have 
full room to grow, and the Crop be 
hereby continued in a Succeſſion 
through the whole Seaſon. 

About three Weeks or a Month 
after your Cauliflowers are planted 
out, the Radiſhes between them will 
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be fit to hoe; at which time, when 
you are hoeing out the Radiſhes, 
where they are too thick, you ſhould 
cut off all ſuch as grow immediately 
about the Cauliflowers, and would 
prove hurtful to them, by drawing 
them up tall and weak ; and alſo at 
that time draw the Earth up to the 
Stems. of the Plants, being careful 
not to let any get into their Hearts 
(as was before directed); and when 
your Radiſhes are fit to pull, be ſure 
to clear round the Cauliflowers firſt, 
and keep drawing the Earth up to 
their Stems as they advance in 
Height ; which will keep their Stems 
from being hardened by theWeather, 
and be of ſingular Service to your 
Plants. | 

There are many People, who are 
very fond of watering Cauliflower- 
plants in Summer ; but the Garden- 
ers near London have almoſt wholly 
laid afide this Practice, as finding a 
deal of Trouble and Charge to little 
Purpoſe; for if the Ground be ſo 
very dry as not 45 produce tolerable 
good Cauliflowèrs without Water, it 
ſeldom happens, that watering of 


them renders them much better; and 


when once they have been watered, 
if it is not conſtantly continued, it 
had been much better for them, if 


they never had had any; as alſo, if 


it be given them in the Middle of 
the Day, it rather helps to ſcald 
them: ſo that, upon the Whole, if 
Care be taken to keep the Earth 
drawn up to their Stems, and clear 
them from every thing that grows 
near them, that they may have free 
open Air, they will ſucceed better 
without than with Water, where theſe 
Cautions are not ſtrictly followed. 
When your Cauliflowers begin to 
fruit, you muſt often look over 
them, to turn down their Leaves, as 
was before directed, to preſerve their 


Whiteneſs; and when they are full 


grown, 
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grown, obſerve the former Directions 


in pulling them, Qc. but where-ever 


you meet with an extraordinary,good 
Cauliflower, whoſe Curd is hard and 
white, and perfectly free from any 
Frothineſs about the Edges, you 


ſhould ſuffer it to remain for Seed, 


keeping the Leaves cloſe down upon 
it until the Flower hath ſhot out 
Stems, and then remove the Leaves 
from them by degrees; but do not 
expoſe them too much to the open 
Air at firſt. As the Stems advance, 
you muſt take the Leaves quite 
away; and when they begin to 


branch out, you ſhould fix three 
pretty ſtrong Stakes, at equal An- 


gles, about it, ſurrounding them with 
Packthread, c. to ſupport their 
Branches, which would be otherwiſe 
liable to break with the Wind. 
When your Pods begin firſt to be 
form'd, if the Weather be dry, you 
ſhould give them a little Water all 
over (with a Watering- pot that hath 
a Roſe to it); which will promote 
the Progreſs of the Seeds, and pre- 
ſerve them from the Mildew, which 


is often hurtful to theſe Seeds; and, 


when your Seed is ripe, you muſt 
cut it off, and hang it up to dry, 


and rub it out, as was directed for 


Cabbage-ſeed ; and although your 
Flowers do not produce ſo much 
Seed as thoſe which were of a ſofter 
er frothy Nature ; yet the Goodneſs 
of ſuch Seeds will ſufficiently recom- 
penſe for the Quantity; and any Per- 
ſon who was to purchaſe his Seeds, 


bad better give ten Shillings an 


Ounce for ſuch Seeds, than two for 
the Seeds commonly ſaved for Sale, 
as the Gardeners about London have 
experienced; who will never buy 
any Seeds of this Kind, if they do 
not know how they were ſaved. 

But in order to have a third Crop 


of Cauliflowers, you ſhould make a 
bender Hot- bed in February, in wh 


ich 


20 


/ 


you ſhould ſow the Seeds, covering 


ter, obſerving to raiſe the Glaſſes 


the Beginning of April harden them 


will be greatly prolonged. | 
There is alſo a fourth Crop of, 


before directed, will produce good 
Cauliflowers in a kindly Seaſon, and 
good Soil, after Michazelmas, and 
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them a quarter of an Inch thick 
with light Mould, and the Bed with 
Glaſs-frames : you ſhould now-and- 
then gently refreſh the Bed with Wa- 


with Bricks in the Day time, to let 
in freſh Air; and when the Plants 
are come up, and have gotten four 
or five Leaves, you ſhould prepare 
another Hot-bed to prick them into, 
at about two Inches ſquare ; and in 


by degrees, to fit them for tranſ- 
planting, which ſhould be done the 


Middle of that Month, at the Di- 


ſtance directed for the ſecond Crop, 
and muſt be managed accordingly : 
theſe (if the Soil is moiſt where they 
are planted, or the Seaſon cool and 
moiſt) will produce good Cauliflow- 
ers about a Month after the ſecond 
Crop is gone, whereby their Seaſon 


Cauliflowers, which is raiſed by ſow- 
ing the Seed about the 12th.ot May; 
and being tranſplanted, as hath been 


continue through Ocfober and No- 
wember, and, if the Seaſon permit, 
often a great Part of December. 

The Reaſon why I fix particular 
Days for the ſowing of this Seed is, 
becauſe two or three Days often 
make a great Difference in their 
Plants; and becauſe theſe are the 


Days uſually fixed by the Gardeners. 


near London, who have. ſound their 
Crops to ſucceed beſt when ſown at 
thoſe times, altho' one Day, more 
or leſs, will make no great Odds, 
BREYNIA. 
The Characters are; 
I. hath a Raſe. faber, cor ing of 


many Petals, which are placed in a 


circular Order, from whoſe Flowers, 


cup 
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eup riſes the Pointal ; which after- 
ward becomes a Fruit or Pod, which 
n foft and fieſhy, in which are ſe- 
weral kidney-ſpap'd fleſhy Seeds. 

The Species are; | 

1. BREYTNIA amygaa lifoliis latio- 
ribus. Plum. Nov. Gen. Breynia 
with broad Almond-leaves. 

2. BrxeyNla elzagni foliis. Plum. 
Now. Gen. Breynia with Leaves like 
thoſe of the wild Olive. 

Both theſe Plants are very com- 
mon in Jamaica, and ſeveral other 
Parts of America, where they uſually 
grow to the Height of thirty Feet: 
their Trunks are about the Thick- 
neſs of a Man's Thigh, which are 
covered with a ſmooth aſni coloured 
Bark. The Branches come out on 
every Side, which form a regular 
Head; and being beſet with hoary 
Leaves, make an agreeable Appear- 
ance. | 

Theſe Plants are both very impa- 
tient of Cold ; therefore muſt be pre- 
ſerved in Stoves, otherwiſe they will 
not live through the Winter in this 
Climate. They may be propagated 
by Seeds, which may be obtain'd 
from America. Theſe Seeds ſhould 
be ſown on an Hot-bed early in the 


Spring; and when the Plants are 


come up two Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark ; obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken 
new Root : they muſt alſo be fre- 
quently watered during the Summer- 
ſeaſon ; and when the Plants have 
grown ſo much as to fill the Pots 
with their Roots, they ſhould be 
carefully ſhaken out of them, and the 
Fibres round the Outſide of the Ball 
of Earth ſhould be carefully pared 
off, and then put into Pots a Size 
larger than thoſe they were in be- 
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| fore; which ſhould be filled with 


light rich Earth, and then plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, admitting 
freſh Air to them every Day. In this 
Bed they may remain until the End 
of September, when they muſt be 
placed in the Bark-ſtove : where, 
during theWinter-ſeaſon, they ſhould 
be kept in a temperate Heat, and 
muſt be often refreſhed with Water; 
but it muſt not be given them in 
large Quantities at this Seaſon. 

As theſe Plants increaſe in Bulk, 
they ſhould be placed in larger Pots; 
but you muſt be very careful not to 
over-pot them; which will cauſe 
the Plants to decline, and, if not 
timely remedied, will deſtroy them, 
In Summer theſe Plants ſhould have 
a large Share of freſh Air, in warm 
Weather; but they muſt not be 
placed in the open Air; for if they 
are not conſtantly preſerved from the 
Cold, it will deſtroy them in a ſhort 
time. If theſe Directions are duly 
obſerved, the Plants will make great 


Progreſs, and, in a few Years, will 


produce Flowers. | 

BROOM, the common. Vid. 
Cytiſo-geniſta. | 

BROOM, the Spaniſh. Vide Spar- 
tium and Genifta, 

BRUNELLA, Self-heal. 

The CHaracters are; 

The Flowers grow in ſhort compact 
Spikes, which confift of one Leaf, 
and are labiated (or lipp'd) : the 
Creſt, or upper Lip, is intire, and 
hallowed: the Beard, or lower Lip, 
is divided into three Segments: the 
middle Segment is broad, aud hollow, 
like a Spoon, and is farther produced 


than the two other Segments, which 


are narrow : the Cup of the Flower 


hath two Lips; the upper being erect 
and trifid, and the lower is armed 


ewith tabo ſmall Spines. 
The Species are; | 
1. BRUNELLA major, folio 10% 
| | diſſecto. 


BR 


; 1 0. C. B. Common Self-heal, 


with whole Leaves. : RG 
2. BRUNELLA major, folio non 
di ſecto, flore albo. C. B. Common 

Self- heal, with white Flowers. 
. BRUNELLA folio laciniato. C. B. 


Cut-leav'd Self-heal. 


4. BRUNELLA folio laciniato, 


* albo. H. . N Cut - leav'd | 


Self- heal, with white Flowers. 
„ BRUNELLA cærulea, magno 
fore. C. B. Large blue-flowered 
Self. heal. | ws 
6. BauneLLa hy/opifolia. C. B. 
Narrow-leav'd Self-heal. 
7. BRUNELLA Alpina laciniata, 


fore magno. Boerh. Ind. Large- 


flowered cut-leav'd Self-heal from 
the Albs. | : 

8. BRUNELLa folio verbene tenui- 
folie. Boerh. Ind. Self-heal with 


Leaves like the narrow cut-leay'd 


Vervain. | 

9. BRUNELLA laciniata, fore ele- 
gantiſſime ſulphureo. Boerh. Ind. Cut- 
leav'd Self-heal, with fine ſulphur- 
colour'd Flowers. 

10. BRUNELLA /atifolia Italica, 
flore carneo, Barrel. Broad-leav'd 
Italian Self-heal, with fleſh-colour'd 
Flowers. | 

11. BRUNELLA N Anglie 
major, foliis longius mucronatis. Rand. 
New- England Self-heal, with long - 
pointed Leaves. 

12. BRUNELLA Caroliniana, 
nagno fore dilute cæruleo, internodiis 
Iangiſſimis. Rand. Carolina Self- 
heal, with large pale blue Flowers, 
and long Spaces between the Joints 
of the Stalks. PLES 

Theſe Plants may be any of them 

propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
in the Spring of the Year, on a Bed 
of common Earth; and when they 
are come up, may be planted out in 


Borders in any ſhady Part of the 


Garden; where they will thrive, 
and many of them Bower the ſame 


rr 
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Year; but all of them the ſecond 3 


after which they ſeldom continue: 


therefore the Seeds of them muſt 
be ſown yearly, for a freſh Sup- 
Nr 2 

The firſt Sort is uſed in Medicine, 


and is very common in divers Parts 


of England: the others are of fo- 


reign Growth; and altho' there is j 


not a great deal of Beauty in them, 
yet ſome of the Varieties are worth 
cultivating, to add to the Diverſity ; 
eſpecially ſince they require very 
little Culture. 

BRUNSFELSIA. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 

ſhaped like a Funnel, which is tubu- 


lous, and cut into many Parts at the 


Top; from whoſe Calyx ariſes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes a 
round ſoft fleſpy Fruit, containing 
roundiſh Seeds between the Rind and 
the Fleſh. | | 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, 

 BrRUNsFELSIA ore albs, frufn 


creceb n Plane NG. © 


ſia with a white Flower, and a ſoft 
ſaffron- colour'd Fruit. | 
This Plant is very common in 
Barbados and Famaica ; but in Eu- 
rope it is at preſent very rare: it 
may be propagated from Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the 
the Spring in Pots filled with light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark; obſerving to 
water the Earth as often as you find 
it neceſſary. When the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 


each into a {ſeparate ſmall Pot filled 


with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot- bed again ; obſerving 
to ſhade the Plants until they have 
taken Root; and they muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. | 

When the Plants have advanced 


to ſuch an height as not to be con- 


tained 


r 
ttained in the Frames, they ſhould 
de removed into the Bark- ſtove; 
where, during the Summer-months, 
they ſhould have a large Share of 
free Air: but in Winter they muſt 
be kept very cloſe. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will be very 


—— — 


every Seaſon. Theſe Plants may 
alſo be increaſed by planting their 
Cuttings in the Spring; before they 


a 
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light Earth, and plunged into an 
| Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; obſerv- 
Ing to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which 
they muſt be managed as hath, been 
directed for the Seedling-plants. 
BRUSCUS. Vide Ruſcus. 
BRYONIA, Bryony. 
The Characters are; 
Ii hath a climbing Stalk with 
Spines: the Leaves are like thoſe of 
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Leaf, which is expanded at the Top, 
end divided into jive Parts; and, 


by round Berries growing on Foot- 
falls: the Flowers of the Male Plants 
have five Apices in each; but are 
barren. 

The Species are; 

1. BRYONIA afpera five alba, 
baccis rubris. C. B. The common 
white Bryony. 5 Ty 

2. Brxyonia Africana glabra, 
foliis in profundas lacinias divifes, 
flore luteo. Olden. Smooth Africau 
Bryony, with deep-cut Leaves, and 
yellow Flowers. 

3. Ravonia Americana, olive 
fructu rubro. Plum. Cat. American 
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Fruit. 
4. BRTONIA Africana, fructu 
variegato. Hort. Elth. African 
Bryony, with a variegated Fruit. 
5 Bryoxia Africana laciniata, 
tuberoſa radice, floribus berbaceis, 


ſtrong, and produce their Flowers 


put out, in Pots filled with freſh 


the Vine: the Flowers conſiſt of one 


in the Female Plants, are ſucceeded © 


Bryony, with a red olive - ſhap'd 


BR: 
Par. Bat. African cut-leav'd Bryony, 
with a tuberoſe Root, and herba- 
ceous Flowers. | | 
The firſt Sort grows. upon dry 
Banks, under Hedges, in many Parts 
of England; but may be cultivated 
in a Garden, for Uſe, by ſowing 
the Berries in the Spring of the Vear, 
in a dry poor Soil; where they will, 
in two Years time, grow to be large 


Roots, provided they are not too 


thick. The Roots of this Plant 
have been formerly, by Impoſtors, 
brought into an human Shape, and 
carried about the Country, and 
ſhewn for Mandrakes to the com- 
mon People, who were eaſily im. 
poled on by their Credulity ; and 
theſe got good Livings. thereby. 
The Method which theſe People 
practis'd, was, to find a young thrive- 
ing Bryony-plant ; then they opened 
the Earth all-round the Plant, being 
careful not to diſturb the lower Fi- 
bres ; and, being prepar'd with ſuch 
a Mould, as is uſed by the People 
who make Plaſter-figures, they fixed 
the Mould cloſe to the Root, faſten- 
ing it with Wire, to keep it in its 
proper Situation; then they filled 
the Earth about the Root, leaving 
it to grow to the Shape of the Mould, 
which in one Summer it will do; 
ſo that if this be done in March, by 
September it will have the Shape. 
The Leaves of this Plant are alſo 
often impos'd on the People in the 
Markec FM Mandrake-leaves, altho 
there is no Reſemblance between 
ing nor any Agreement in Qua- 
ity | | 

The ſecond and fifth Sorts are 
perennial Plants, their Roots remain- | 
ing ſeveral Years ; but their Branches 
decay every Winter. Theſe Roots 
muſt be planted in Pots filled with 


freſh light Earth, and in Winter 


muſt be placed in the Green-houle, 
to protect them from Froſt, and 
| great 
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great Rains; which would deſtroy 


them, if they were expoſed thereto. 
During 


the Winter - ſeaſon they 
ſhould have very little Water given 
them; but in Summer, when they 
are expoſed to the open Air, they 
muſt be frequently refreſned with 
Water in dry Weather. Theſe 
Plants will flower in July, and in 
warm Summers will perfect their 
Sceds. 5 

The third and fourth Sorts are 
annual Plants: theſe muſt be raiſed 


on an Hot-bed early in the Spring, 
and when the Plants are about three- 


Inches high, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot bed of Tanners Bark; 
obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root. When 
the, Plants are grown ſo large, as to 
ramble on the Surface of the Bed, 
and begin to entangle with other 
Plants, they ſhould be ſhifted into 


larger Pots, and placed in the Bark- 


ſtove; where their Branches may 
be trailed to the Wall, or againſt an 
Eſpalier, that they may have Sun 


and Air; which is abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary for their producing Fruit. When 
theſe Plants are full of Fruit, they 
make a very pretty Variety in the 
Stove amongſt other Exotic Plants. 
The ſecond and fifth Sorts are 
alſo propagated from Seeds, which 
mould be ſown on an Hot- bed; 
and when the Plants are fit to tranſ- 
plant, they ſhould be put into Pots; 
and after they have taken Root, 
ſhould be inured to bear the open 
Air by degrees; where they may 


remain during the Summer-ſeaſon ; 


but in Winter they muſt be ſhel- 
tered. | 1 


The Bryony being Male and Fe- 


male in different Plants, induced me 


to make ſome Experiments with it, 


5 confirm my Opinion of the Ne- 
Fo kb. 1, 


8 
ceſſity of the Female Plant being 
impregnated by the Farina of the 
Male Flant, in order to render it 
fruitful. Accordingly I planted a 
Female Bryony in a Garden, wherein 
there was no Male Plant of that 
Kind, nor in any of the neighbour- 
ing Parts, as I could diſcover ; but, 
contrary to my Expectation, this 
Plant produced ripe Fruit ; which 
I ſowed ſoon after it was ripe, and 
the Spring following I had a great 
Number of young Plants come up. 
The following Year I was more 
curious to try the Experiment, and 
examined all the neighbouring Parts 
again, to ſee if I could diſcover 
any Male Plants, but could not : 
yet the Succeſs was the ſame as the 
former Year, and the Plants which 
aroſe from the Seeds grew very 
ſtrong and vigorous. So that this, 
and many other Experiments, ſhould 
be frequently repeated, and carefully 


examined, before we can pronounce 


any thing for Certainty concerning 


the Generation of Plants: but it 
frequently happens, that ſome of 
the Flowers upon the Female Plants 
are Hermaphrodite, which may ac- 
count for their producing good 
Seeds: and this might have been 
the Caſe with my Plant; for I did 
not examine each Flower upon the 
Plant; therefore cannot affirm any 
thing for certain, more than is here 
related. 
_ BRYONIA NIGRA. Vide Tam- 
nus. | 

BUCKSHORN, or HARTS- 
HORN. Vide Coronopus. 

BUDDING. Vide Inoculating. 

BU GLOSSUM, Bugloſs. 

The Characters are; 
I. hath a maltifd funnel ſhaped 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf; from 
whoſe Empalement, which is cut to 
the Bottom, riſes the Pointal, ac- 
companied by four Embryvoes ; which 
P afterward 


BU 
afterward become ſo many Setas, 
which reſemble a Viper's Head. 

The Species ares 

1. BucLossuM perenne majus 
4 "08 M. H. The Garden Bu- 
_ gloſs. 

5 2. Bucross un fylvefire minus. 
C. B. The leſſer wild Bugloſs. 

3. BucLossuM latifolium ſem- 
per- irens. C. B. The broad - leav d 
ever green Bugloſs. . 

4. Buorossun Orientale, fore 
luteo. T. Cor. The Eaſtern Bugloſs, 
with yellow Flowers. | 

5 BucLossUM Creticum verru- 
eoſum perlatum quibuſdam. H. R. Par. 
Warted Bugloſs from Crete. | 

6. BucLossuUM anguſtifolium ma- 
jus, fore albo. C. B. P. Greater 
narrow-leav'd Bugloſs, with a white 
Flower. h 
7. Bucross uu anguſtifelium ma- 
Jus, flore rubro aut variegato. C. B. P. 
Greater narrow-leav'd Bugloſs, with 
à red or variegated Flower, 

8. BucLlossvum foliis finuofgs. 
C. B. P. Bugloſs with ſinuated 
Leaves. ©. 

9. Buclossum Hlveſire majus 
2igrum. C B. P. Greater wild 
black Bugloſs. = . 
10. Bucrossun Creticum majus, 
Nore cœruleo purpurante. H. R. Par. 


Greater Bugloſs of Candy, with a 


blue Flower, inclining to a purple 


Colour. 5 
11. BucLossUM Lſitanicum, echii 
folio undulato. Inſt. R. H. Portugal 
Bugloſs, with an undulated 
Bugloſs-leaf. beſo 
132. BucLossUM Creticum mini- 
mum odoratum, flore vario eleganti. 
H. R. Par. The leaſt ſweet-ſcented 
_ Candy Bugloſs, with an elegant 
Flower of various Colours. 
13. BucLossuM Creticum humi- 
fuſum acaulon perenne, echii folio 
anguſti ſi mo. Tourn. Cor. Perennial 
Candy Bugloſs, lying ſpread upon the 


Viper's 


FF : 


Ground without Stalks, and with à 


very narrow Viper's Bugloſs. leaf. 


14. BucLossUM Samium frute. 


ſcens, foliis roriſmarini obſcure vi- 


rentibus, Jucide hirſutis. Tourn. Cor. 
Shrubby Bugloſs from the Iſland of 
Samos, with Roſmary - leaves of a 
ſhining - dark - green Colour, and 
hairy. TN Ps 
15. Buoross un Orientale ere. 
Gum, foliis undulatis, flore amæne 
cœruleo. Tourn. Cor. Upright Eaſtern 
Bugloſs, with undulated Leaves, and 
a Flower of a beautiful blue Co- 
lour. | 
16. BucLossuM Orientale an- 
guſtifolium altiſſimum. Tourn. Cor. 
The talleſt Eaſtern Bugloſs, with 


narrow Leaves. 


The firſt Sort is cultivated for its 
Flowers, which are uſed in Medi- 
cinal Cordials. The ſecond Sort 
grown wild upon dry Banks in moſt 

arts of England, and is ſometimes 
uſed in Medicine. The third Sort 
is always green, and may have a 
Place in ſhady Wilderneſſes; but is 
not fit for a fine Garden. The fourth 
Sort is an abiding Plant, and may 
deſerve a Place in a good Garden, 


for its long Continuance to flower. 


The fifth Sort is an Annual, and, if 
ſuffered to ſow itſelf, will come up, 
and abide the Winter very well, 
and produce its ſmall blue Flowers 
in the Spring. Theſe two laſt, for 


their Variety, may have a Place in 


the Flower: garden, and the firſt Sort 
in the Phyſic-garden, for its Uſe. 
The fixth and ſeventh Sorts are 
Varieties of the Garden Bugloſs, 
which are preſerved in Botanic 
Gardens: they may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
Autumn ſoon after they are ripe, 
when they more ſurely ſucceed than 
if ſown in the Spring; or if the 
Seeds are permitted- to ſcatter, and 


the Ground be kept clean from 


Weeds, 
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Weeds, the Plants will come up, 
and may afterward be tranſplanted 
into Beds, where they are deſigned 
to remain: theſe autumnal Plants 
will flower the next Summer, and, 
after the Seeds are perfected, the 
Plants generally decay; therefore 
a freſh Supply of Plants ſhould be 


annually raiſed where theſe Plants 


are to be preſerved, 

The twelfth Sort is an annual 
Plant of an humble Growth, ſeldom 
riſing above three or four Inches 
high: this produces pretty variegated 
Flowers of a {weet Scent, for which 


it is preſerved by the Curious: if 


the Seeds of this Sort are ſown in 
Autumn, the Plants will abide the 
Winter, and flower early the fol- 


lowing Spring, ſo that good Seeds 


may be expected from them; and, 
if theſe Seeds are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, the Plants will come up better 
than if ſown with Care, provided 
the Ground is kept clean from 
| Weeds. 

The thirteenth and fourteenth 
| Sorts are perennial Plants, which 
are ſomewhat tenderer than either 
of the former. Theſe are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
lown on a warm Border of freſh light 


ſandy Earth, early in the Spring; 


and when the Plants begin to ap- 
pear, you muſt carefully clear them 
from Weeds; and as they advance, 


ſo they ſhould be thinned, to leave 


them about eighteen Inches aſunder, 
which is all the Culture they will 
require, The ſecond Year they 
will produce Flowers and Seeds, 
but will continue ſeveral Years after, 
eſpecially if they are in a dry rub- 
biſhy Soil, which is poor: for in a 
moiſt rich Earth they will grow 


very luxuriant in Summer, but are 


generally deſtroyed with Rain and 


Froſt in Winter, Theſe generally 
end forth Tap- roots, which run 
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very deep in the Ground; ſo will 
not bear tranſplanting well, when 
they have acquired much Strength, 
The thirteenth Sort is a very low- 
ſpreading Plant ; ſo ſhould be al- 
lowed more room than the four- 
teenth, which grows upright, and 
becomes ſhrubby. | 

The fifteenth and ſixteenth Sorts 


are biennial Plants, which ſeldom 


abide after they have perfected their 
Seeds, which is uſually the ſecond 
Year after they are ſown. Theſe 


Plants are propagated by Seeds, in 


the ſame manner as the common 
Eugloſs ; but ſhould have a warmer 
Situation, and a drier Soil, other- 
wiſe they will not live thro' the 
Winter in this Climate; therefore it 
will be proper to plant a few of 
theſe Plants into Pots while they are 
young, that they may be ſheltered 


under a common Frame in Winter; 


and if the Spring following they are 
ſhaken out of the Pots carefully, 
ſo as to preſerve the Earth about 
their Roots and planted in a Bed 
of freſh Earth, they will grow much 
ſtronger, and produce a greater 
Number of Flowers, than if they 
remain in the Pots. But theſe Plants, 
having Tap- roots, will not bear 
tranſplanting any better than the 
two former Sorts. Theſe will come 


up from the ſcattered Seeds in Au- 


tumn. 


BUGULA, Bugle. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, with one Lip divided into three + 
Parts, the Middle of which is ſplit” 


into two: the Place of the Under- 
lip is ſupplied by ſmall Teeth : out 
of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
fixed like a Nail into the hinder Part 


of the Flower, and attended, as it- 


were, by four Embryoes, which af 
terward become ſo many oblong Seeds, 


hut up in an Huſt, which before was' 
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the Flower-cup : to theſe Notes may 
be added, That the Flowers are placed 


in Whorles round the Stalks. 
The Species are: 


1. BucuLa. Ded. pempt. Com- 


mon Bugle. | 


2. BucuLa flore cinereo wel albo. 


Inf. R. H. Bugle with a white or 
aſh-colour'd Flower. SE. 

3. Bucula Alpina maxima. Inf}. 
R. H. The greateſt Bugle of the 
Abs. 


4. Bucvia Hlveſtris willoſa, fore 


ceruleo. Iiſt. R. H. Hairy wood 
Bugle, with a blue Flower. 


5. BuevULa fylveftris willoſa, flore 


ſuave-rubente. Juſt. R. H. Hairy 


wood Bugle, with a fine red Flower. 


6. BucuLa /ytveſiris villoſa, ore 
albo. Inſt. R. H. Hairy wood 
Bugle, with a white Flower. 

7. BucuLa Samia werna, bora- 
ginis folio, flore inverſa & cœruleo 
flaveſcente. Tourn, Cor. camian 
Spring Bugle, with a Borage-lezf, 
and an inverted Flower of a yel- 
lowiſh- blue Colour. 

8. Bu curl Orientalis villoſa, fore 
inwerſo ceruleo, alba macula notato. 


Tourn. Cor, Hairy Eaſtern Bugle, 


with an inverted blue Flower, ſpot- 
ted with White, | 

9. Bucula Orientalis villeſa, 
fore inverſo candido, cum oris pur- 
pureis. Journ. Cor. Hairy Eaſtern 
Bugle, with an inverted white Flower, 
edged with Purple. 

10. Bucula Orientalis, fore ex 

Vviolaceo purpuraſcente. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Bugle, with a purpliſh violet- 
colour'd Flower. 
11. BVA Orientalis longifolia, 
fore majore intenſe cœruleo Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Bugle, with a long 
Leaf, and a larger Flower, of an 
intenſe blue Colour. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 


wild in moiſt Woods and Meadows 


in molt Parts of England, and con- 
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| tinue in Flower from May to Jug. 


Theſe Plants propagate themſelves 
greatly by their creeping Stalk, 
which ſend forth Roots at every 
Joint; ſo that where they have room 
to ſpread, they will make a great 
Increaſe; but they are ſeldom pre. 
ſerved in Gardens. | 
The Bugle is greatly eſteemed as 
a vulnerary Herb, and is uſed both 
internally and externally ; it enters 
as an Ingredient into the vulnerary 


Decoctions of the Surgeons, and is 


commended, externally applied to 
Ulcers: it is called Conſolida media, 


or middle Conſound. 


The third, fourth, fifth, and ſixth 
Sorts are preſerved in Botanic Gar- 
dens for the ſake of Variety: theſe 
are very hardy Plants, and propa- 
gate greatly by their trailing Stalks, 
as the common Sort. They muſt 
have a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Si- 
tuation, where they will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, without any other Cul- 


ture, but to keep them clear from 
Weeds. 


The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh Sorts were diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant, 
Who ſent their Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris, where they were 
propagated firſt in Europe, and from 


thence ſeveral other Gardens have 


been ſupplied with theſe Plants, 
They may be propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a ſhady 
Border, and a light moiſt Soil, early 
in the Spring ; and when the Plants 
begin to appear, they ſhould be 
carefully cleared from Weeds, and 
in dry Weather muſt be frequently 
watered, otherwiſe they will not 
make any great Progreſs. When 
the Plants have acquired Strength 
enough to be removed, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted, ſome into Pots, and 
the reſt into a ſhady moiſt Border, 
where they may remain to flower. 
bbs iy SRD s * 0 Thoſg 
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* Thoſe which are put into Pots ſhould g, Earth-nut, with a fine - cut 


have a ſhady Situation during the 


Summer-ſeaſon, and muſt be fre- 


quently watered in dry Weather ; 


but in Winter they ſhould be placed 


under an Hot-bed-frame, where they 


but in mild Weather they ſhould 
have as much free Air as poflible ; 
for they are ſo hardy, as to endure 
the Cold of our ordinary Winters 
very well in the open Air, without 
any Shelter. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be multi- 
© plied by parting of their Roots in 
the Spring, after the manner of the 
Auricula; but you muſt be careful 
not to part them too ſmall, left you 
deſtroy them; for if each Head hath 
not good Roots, they ſeldom ſucceed, 
ſo that they are not to be increaſed 
very faſt in this Method. 

BULBOCASTANUM, Earth- 
nut, or Pig-nut. | 

The Characters are; 

It is an umbelliferous Plant, with 
a roſe ſhaped Flower, conſiſting of 
many Leaves placed orbiculurly, and 
fitting on the Empalement 3 which 
turns to @ Fruit compoſed of ſmall ob- 
Lung ſmooth Seeds, which are ſometimes 
chanelled, gibbous on one Side, but 
plain on the other : to theſe Notes 
muſt be added, d fleſhy tuberous 
Root. | 
| The Species are; | 

1. BuLBocasTANUM majus, folio 
apii. CB P. Greater Earth-nut, 
with a Parſley- leaf. 

2. BULBOCASTANUM minus ſa va- 
tile, peucedani folio. Tourn. Smaller 
rock Earth-nut, with a Swines-fen- 


. : 


3. BuLBocasTaNUM majus Al- 
finum, paſtinace folio. Journ. Greater 
Alpine Earth-nut, with a Parſnep- 
leaf. 

4. BuLBocasTanuM fenuiter in- 


ciſo folio, Lufitanicum. Journ. Pore 


ſhady Woods and Paſtares in divers 
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Leaf: ü 


5. BuLBncasTanum . Creticum, 
radice napiformi. Tourn. Cor. Candy 
Earth nut, with a Navew-root. 


| 6. BuLBocasTaNUuM Creticum, 
may be protected in ſharp Froſts; ferulz folio, ſemine oblongo. Tourn, 


Cor. Candy Earth - nut, with a Giant- 
fennel leaf, and oblong Seeds. 
The firſt Sort is very common in 


Parts of England: it riſes early in 


the Spring, and flowers in May. In 
Fuly the Seeds are ripe, ſoon after 


which time the green Leaves begin 


to decay, which is the proper Seaion 
to take up the Roots for Uſe, be- 
cauſe they may be more readily 


found before their Leaves are quite 


decayed ; and if they are taken 


up, while the Plants are in Vigour, 


the Roots will be ſmall, and not 
near ſo firm. Some People dig up 


theſe Roots, and eat them raw, which 
taſte very much like Cheſtnuts, and 


are no unpleaſant Morſel; but when 


they are boiled, they are very de- 
licious Food, eaten with Butter and 
Pepper, and are elteemed very nou- 
riſhing. 


Tae other Sorts are not Natives 
of England; ſo are rarely to be 


found, except in Botanic Gardens, 
where they are preſerved for the 
fake of Variety, more than any 
Beauty there 1s in their Appear- 
ance. 

They are all very hardy Plants in 
reſpect to Cold; ſo may be eafily 
propagated by ſowing their Seeds on 
a moiſt ſhady Border, ſoon after they 
are ripe. for if they are kept out of 
the Ground till Spring, they ſeldom 
ſucceed ſo well as when they are 
ſown in Autumn. When the Plants 


appear in the Sprivg, they muſt be 


carefully cleared from Weeds; and 


where they are too near, they ſhould 
be thinned, ſo as to leave them three 
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BU 
or four Inches aſunder; after this 


they will require no other Culture, 
but to keep them clear from Weeds; 


ſo muſt be ſown where they are to 
remain. The Autumn . following 
the Roots will be fit for Uſe, and 
will continue good all the Winter, 
till they ſhoot up their Stems 1n the 
Spring for Seed ; after which time 
they are tough, and not fit for eat- 
ing. | 
: $ULBOCODIUM. 
The Characters are; 

The Flowers conſiſt of one Leaf, 
and ars divided into fix Segments, 


the Leawes are very long and narrow : 
the Root confiſts of folid Bulbs, one 
over the other, which are cloſely 
foi ned. | £5 
Me have but one Species of this 

Plant in the Eng liſs Gardens; which 
15, 

Bur BOcopluu croci folio, fore 
parwo ꝙiolaceo. T. Cor. Bulboco- 
dium with Leaves like the Saffron, 
and ſmall violet-colour'd Flowers. 

This Plant is cultivated after the 
manner of the Spring Crocus's ; 
wiz, by parting its Bulbs, or ſowing 
the Seeds: it is commonly three or 
four Years before it comes to flower 
from Seed; but as it increaſes but 
ſlowly by the Root, we muſt ſow 
the Seeds, if we intend to have a 
Stock of this Plant; it flowers in 
April, and the Seeds are ripe in June, 
and ſhould be ſown ſoon after in 
Pots of common Earth, where they 
ſhould remain two Years undiſturb'd, 
and then may be planted out into a 
Border, at about three Inches ſquare, 
where they may ſtand to flower : 
it is alſo very probable, that ſome 
Other Colour may be obtained by 
ſowirg the Seeds, as we find is often 
tha Caſe with moſt other Bulbs, when 
raiſed from Seeds. 
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for they do not bear tranſplanting ; 


Being in Shape like the Crocus-flower © 
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BUPHTHALMUM, Ox. eye. 
The Characters are; 

The whole Face of this Plant js 
like Tanſey : the Flowers, which arg 
radiated, are, for the moſt part, pro- 
duced fimply : the Florets of the Dif 
are ſeparated avith an imbricated 
little Leaf. | 

The Species are; 

1. BUPHTHALMUM fanaceti mi. 
noris folio. C. B. The common 
Ox- eye, with Leaves like Tanſey. 


2. Bur HTHALMUM Orientale, ta. 


naceti minoris folio, flore luteo an- 


pliſſimo. T. Cor. The Eaſtern Ox- 
eye, with large yellow Flowers, 

3. BurHTHALMUM Oriental, ta- 
naceti minoris folio, flore albo am- 
pliſimo. T. Cor. The Eaſtern Ox- 
eye, with large white Flowers. 

4. BuryTHaALMUM fanaceti mi- 
noris folio incano, flore ſulphureo am- 
plifſimo. Boerh, Ind. Ox- eye with 
hoary Tanſey- leaves, and large ſul- 
phur-colour'd Flowers. 

5. BUPHTHALMUM Creticum, co- 
tulæ folio. Breyn. Cent. 1, Ox-eye 
from Crete, with a Mayweed-leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is men- 
tioned by Mr. Ray as a Native of 
England, but 1s rarely found wild 
with us. 'The next two were found 
by Monſ. Tournefort, in the Lewant, 
Theſe are propagated by ſowing 
their Seeds in March, in a Bed of 
light Earth; and when they are 
come up, may be tranſplanted into 
Borders of the Flower-garden, or 


into little Wilderneſs- quarters. Theſe 


Plants continue flowering almoſt all 
the Summer long; for which they 
deſerve a Place in every good Gar- 
den. The Flowers are very pro- 
per to gather for Flower- pots, to 
adorn Rooms and Chimneys in the 

Summer: ſeaſon. | 
They delight in a dry Soil, and 
ſuch as is not much dunged ; and 
may alſo be increaſed by parting 
their 
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their Roots at Micbaelmas, or early 
in the Spring. COR 
5 The Fourth Sort was ſent from 
Auſtria to the learned Dr. Boerhaave 

at Leyden: This is ſo nearly akin 

to the two Eaſtern Sorts, as not to 

be diſtinguiſhed therefrom, but by 

their hoary Leaves, and the Colour 

of the Fiower: it muſt be treated 

in the ſame manner as hath been di- 

rected for them. 
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4. BueLEUrRUM annuum minimum 
anguſtifolium. H. R. Par, The leaft 
narrow- leav'd annual Hare's ear. 

5. BUPLEURUM anguftiſimo folio. 
C. B. P. Very narrow-leav'd Hare's» 
ear. | 

6. BuPLEURUM perfoliatum ro- 
tundifolium annuum. Tourn, Annual 
round-leav'd Hare's-ear, commonly 
called Thorough-wax. 

7. BurLEURUmM perfoliatum longi- 


The fifth Sort is an annual Plant: folium annuum. Tourn. Annual long- 


this is propagated from Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Bed of light 
freſh Earth; and when the Plants 
are come up two Inches high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain to flower, where they 
mult be allowed at leaſt a Foot, to 
ſpread their Branches : they require 
no other Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds: in July they 
will flower, and in Autumn they 
perfect their Seeds. 
Authors have mentioned three or 
four Varieties of this Plant, one 
with a naked Flower, another with 


very {mall Rays, and one with large 


Rays; but theſe Varieties will all 
come from the ſame Seeds, as I have 
frequently experienced. : 

BUPLEUROIDES. Vide Phillis. 

BUPLEURUM, Hare's-ear. 

The Characters are; 

The Leawes grow alternately upon 
the Branches ; and, for the moſt part, 
ſurround the Stalk, having no Foot- 
ſtalk : the Seeds are oblong, ſmooth, 
and furrow'd. 

The Spccies are; 
r. BouLEURUN folio rigide. C. 
B. P. Stiff-leav'd Hare's ear. 
2. BurTLEURUNM folio ſubrotundo, 
five vulgatiſſimum. Tourn. The moſt 
common round leav'd Hare's- ear. 


3. BurLEURUM annuum anguſtifo- 


lium. Bot. Monſp. Narrow-leav'd 
annual Hare's car, | 
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leav'd perfoliated Hare's-ear. 

8. BUPLEURUM montanum latifo- 
lium. Tourn, Broad-leav*d mountain 
Hare's-ear. | | 

9. BurLeEuRUuM montanum, floſ- 
culis exiguis. Journ. Mountain Hare's- 
ear, with ſmall Flowers. | 

10. BurLEURUM Alpinum latifo- 
lium minus. Tourn. Smaller broad- 
leav'd Hare's-ear of the Alps. 

11. BurLEURUM A/pinum anguſti- 


Some Botanic folium majus. Tourn, Greater nar- | 


row-leav'd Hare's-ear of the Alps. 

12. BurLEURUM Alpinum an- 
guſtifolium minus. Journ. Smaller 
narrow - leav'd Hare's-ear of the 
Ai. | 

13. BUPLEURUM montanum, gra- 
-ineo folio. Journ. Mountain Hare's- 
ear, with a Graſs-leaf. | 

14. BurLEURUM Hiſpanicum ar- 
boreſcens, gramineo folio. Journ. Spa- 
ni/b Tree Hare's-ear, with a Graſs- 
leaf. | =: 

15. BurLEuRUM Hiſpanicum fru- 
ticoſum aculeatum, gramineo folio, 
Tourn. Prickly Spaniſh Shrub Hare's- 
ear, with a Graſs- leaf. 

16. BurLEURUM Lufftanicum, gra- 
minto longiori & rigidiſimo folio. 
Tourn. Portugal Hare's- ear, with a 
long rigid Graſs- leaf. 5 

17. BurLEUuRUM Orientale an- 
guſtifolium, ſemine longiori, Tourn, 
Cor. Narrow-leav'd Eaſtern Hare's- 
ear, with a longer Seed, 


P 4 18. Bu- 
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18. BurLEURUM arboreſcens, fo- 


tio ſalicis. Tourn. Seſeli Athiopicum, 


Frutex. Dod. The ſhrubby Hart- 
wort of Ethiopia, 15 
19. BueLEuRUM folzts radica- 
libus pinnato-incifis, caulinis faſci- 
culatis quaaragenis. Flor. Leyd. 
Shrubby Hare's-ear, with the lower 
Leaves winged, and the upper Leaves 
Iquare, growing in Bunches. 
Ihe fifth and ſixth Sorts are Na- 
tives of England, and grow on cul- 
tivated Places amongſt the Corn in 
ſeveral Counties. The ſixth Sort is 
placed amongſt the medicinal Plants 
in the College Diſpenſatory; but is 
rarely uſed, though it has been 
formerly eſteemed as a vulnerary 
Herb. | 
All thele Sorts, excepting the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighteenth, 
are annual Plants, which are ex- 
tremely hardy, and may be propa- 
cated by ſowing their Seeds in Au- 
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in almoſt any Situation; but they 
thrive beſt in the Shade. When 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be thinned where they come up too 
thick, and cleared from Weeds, 
which is all the Culture theſe Plants 
require; for if they are permitted 
to ſhed their Seeds, the Plants will 
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without any Care. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth Sorts 
are perennial Plants, which riſe to 
the Height of five or ſix Feet: theſe 
may be propagated by ſowing their 
Seeds on a ſhady Border in the 
Spring, or in Pots ſoon after they 
are ripe in Autumn: theſe Pots may 


come up better than thoſe ſown in 
the Spring: when the Plants are two 


- Planted, ſome of them into Pots 
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tumn, upon a Bed of freſh Earth, 


come up, and maintain themſelves 


be put under a common FHFot- bed- 
frame in Winter, and the Seeds will 


Inches high, they may be tranſ- 


B U 

filled with light Earth, and others 
into a ſhady Border, where, if they 
are duly watered, and kept clear 
from Weeds, they will thrive ve 
well: thoſe planted in Pots ſhould 
be ſheltered in Winter, and the 
others may be left abroad, where, 
in the ordinary Winters, they will 
abide very well, but in ſevere Froſt 
they are often deſtroyed; therefore 
ſome Plants of each Sort ſhould al. 
ways be kept in Pots, and ſheltered 
from the Cold. | 

The eighteenth Sort is a ſhrubby 
Plant, commonly growing to the 
Height of fix or ſeven Feet, and 
divides into many Branches : the 
Leaves, which are ever-green, are 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the broad- 
leav'd Willow, but much thicker: 
this Shrub is hardy, and will endure 
our ſevereſt Winters in the open 
Air, provided it is planted in a dry 
Soil: this may be propagated by 
Cuttings, which will take Root, 
if they are planted the Latter-end 


of Auguſt, or the Beginning of Se. 


tember, on a ſhady Border, and con- 


ſtantly watered in dry Weather: 


theſe will be well rooted by the fol- 
lowing Autumn, and may then be 
tranſplanted where they are to re- 

main. | 8 
The nineteenth Sort grows to the 
Height of four or five Feet, and 
becomes ſhrubby: the under Leaves 
of this are cut and divided into ſe- 
veral Lobes, like many of the um- 
belliferous Plants; but theſe ſoon 
fall away; ſo that they are not fre- 
quently obſerved; but the upper 
Leaves have a great Reſemblance, 
at firſt Sight, to thoſe of the Horſe- 
tail: this Sort may be propagated 
by Seeds, or planting Cuttings, du- 
ring any of the Summer months; 
the latter Method is uſually practiſed 
in England, becauſe the Seeds are 
OP not 
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not often perfected: the Plants muſt 


pe houſed in Winter with Orange 


trees, Ic. for they are too tender to 
live abroad in Winter in this Country. 
BURNET. Vide Pimpinella. 
BUTOM Us, The Flowering- 
ruſh, or Water-gladiole. : 
The Charadters are; 1 
The Leaves are triangular an 
graſſy: the Stalks are naked : the 
Flowers are diſpoſed in an Umbel upon 


the Top of the Stalk ; and each con- 


its of fix Leaves: three of them 
— LE and three ſmall, which 
are expanded in form of a Roſe, _ 
The Species are; 5 
1. Burouus fore roſeo. Tourn. 
The roſe-colour'd Flowering-ruſh. 
2. Buromus fore albo. Tourn. 
The white Flowering-ruſh, _ __ 
3. BuToMUs flore ſaturate pur- 
pureo. Boerh. Ind. The deep purple- 
colour'd Flowering-· ruſn. 
The firſt of theſe Varieties is 


pretty common in Standing - waters, 


In many Parts of England ; the 
other two are Varieties of this, tho' 
leſs common with us: theſe Plants 
may be propagated in boggy Places, 
or by planting them in Ciſterns, 
which ſhould be kept filled with 
Water, that ſhould have about a 
Foot Thickneſs of Earth in the 
Bottom : theſe, tho' common Plants, 
yet produce very pretty Flowers, 
and are worth propagating for Va- 
rety-ſake, eipecially if in any Part 


of the Garden there ſhould be Con- 


veniency for an artificial Bog, or 
where there are Ponds of Stan ng. 
water, as is many times the Cale, 
and Perſons are at a Loſs what to 


plant in ſuch Places, that may ap- 


pear beautiful; whereas, if theſe, 
and a few more wild Plants, which 
naturally grow in ſuch Places, were 
taken into the Garden, they would 
have a very good Effect. 
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BUXUS, The Box- tree. 
The Characters are 
The Leaves are pennated, and ewer- 


green: it hath Male Flowers, which 


are produced at remote Diſtances from 


the Fruit on the ſame Tree: the Fruit 


i, ſhaped like a Pottage-pot inverted, 
and is divided into three Cells, con- 
taining two Seeds in each, which, 
avhen ripe, are caſt forth by the 
Elaſticity of the Veſſel. Oe 

The Species are; 
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1. Buxus arboreſcens. C. B. The 
Box- 1 
2. Bux us arboreſcens anguſtifolia. - 
The narrow-leav'd Box- tre. 
3. Buxus foliis ex lutes warie-. 
gatis. H. R. Par. Striped Box. 
4. Buxus major, foliis per lin- 
bum aurcis. H. R. Par. The gold- 
edg'd Box- tree. . 
5. Buxus humilis. Dod. The 
Dwart Bd... AAT bhp 
6. Buxus humilis, foliis variegatis. 
The Dwarf ſtriped Box. — EY 
7. Buxus major, faliis per Iim- 
bum argenteis. The filver - edged 
Box. 44 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 
in great Plenty upon Box- Hill near 
Darking in Surry, where were” for- 
merly large Trees of theſe Kinds; 
but of late they have been pretty 
much deſtroyed; yet there are great 
Numbers of the Trees remaining, 
which are of a conſiderable Bignels 
The Wood of this Tree is very uſe- 
ful for Turners, Engravers, and Ma- 
thematical- inſtrument - makers, the 
Wood being ſo hard, clofe, and pon- 
derous, as to ſink in Water, which 
renders it very valuable for divers 
Utenſils. A 
All the Varieties of the Tree or 
large Box are proper to intermix in 
Clumps of Ever-greens, Sc. where 
they add to the Variety of ſuch 
| Plantations ; 
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Plantations : theſe may be propa- 
gated. by planting the Cuttings in 
Autumn in a ſhady Border, obſerv- 
ing to keep them watered until they 
have taken Root; when they may 
be tranſplanted into. Nurſeries, till 
they are fit for the Purpoſes in- 


tended. The beſt Seaſon for remove- 


ing theſe Trees is in Oober, tho' 
indeed, if Care be uſed to take them 
up with a good Ball of Earth, they 
may be tranſplanted almoſt at 'any 
time, except in the Summer: theſe 
Trees are a very great Ornament to 


'-eold and barren Soils, where few. 


other things will grow: they may 
alſo be propagated by laying down 


the Branches, or from Seeds: the 


laſt being the beſt Method to have 


them grow to be large, the Seeds 


muſt be ſown ſoon after they are ripe 
in a ſhady Border, which muſt be 
duly watered in dry Weather. 

The Dwarf Kind of Box is uſed 


for bordering of Flower-beds, or 
Borders ; for which Purpoſe it far 


exceeds any other Plant, it being 
ſubje& to no Injuries from Cold or 


Heat, and is of a long Duration, 
is very eaſily kept handſome, and, 


by the Firmneſs of its Rooting, 
keeps the Mould in the Borders from 
waſhing into the Gravel-walks more 


effectually than any Plant whatever: 


this is increaſed by parting the 
Roots, or planting the Slips; but 
as it makes ſo great an Increaſe of 
itſelf, and ſo eaſily parts, it is hardly 
worth while to plant the Slips that 
have no Roots; but it is now be- 


come ſo common, that it may be 


purchaſed from the Nurſeries at a 
cheap Rate. 

The manner of planting this in 
Edgings, &c. is ſo well underſtood 
by every working Gardener, that it 
would be needleſs to mention any 
thing of that kind here, 
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AAPEBA. 
The Chara@ers are; | 
It hath a Roſe-flower, confifting of 
four Leaves, which are placed orbi. 
cularly, but are flerile; from the 
Middle ariſes the Pointal, which i; 
plain, round, and umbilicated: th 
Embryoes grow at a ſeparate Diſtance 
on the ſame Plants, which afterward 
become ſoft ſpherical Berries, includt- 
ing rough Seeds. | 
I The Species are; 
1. CaaPeBa folio orbiculari & 


umbilicato lawi. Plum. Now. Gen. 


Caapeba with a round umbilicated 
Leak. + -* | 
2. CAAPEBA folio orbiculari un- 
bilicato tomentoſo. Plum. Now, Gen. 
Caapeba with a round woolly umbi- 
La © | 
3. CAAPEBA folio orbiculari nn 
umbilicato. Plum. Now. Gen. Caa- 
peba with a round Leaf, not umbi- 
8 
Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
warmeſt Parts of America, where 
they twiſt themſelves round what- 
ever Trees or Shrubs grow near 
them, and ſometimes riſe to the 
Height of fix or ſeven Feet: they 
are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with 
freſh light Earth, early in the Spring: 
theſe Pots muſt be plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
and muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water. | 
When theſe Plants are come up 


about an Inch in Height, they 


ſhould be tranſplanted into ſmal! 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, 
and plunged into the Hot-bed again, 
5 obſerving 


CA 


obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken new Root; af- 
ter which time the Glaſſes ſhould be 
raiſed in warm Weather every Day, 
to admit freſh Air to the Plants, and 
they muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water. During the Summer- 
ſeaſon they may remain in the Hot- 
© hed; but at Michaelmas they muſt 
be removed into the Bark-ſtove, 
where they ſhould have a moderate 
Degree of Heat, and muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. The 
ſecond Year ſome of the ſtrongeſt 
Plants will flower, and will continue 
ſeveral Years after. RE 
CABBAGE. Vide Braſſica. 


CACALIANTHEMUM. Vide 

Kleinia. „ | | 
CACALIA. 

d 3 This Plant hath no Engliſb Name. 

Y The Charaders are; | 

. I bath a floſculsus Flower, con- 


be, 


feting of many Petals, divided into 
four Parts, fitting on the Embryo, and 


comes a Seed, furmfhed with Down, 
The Species are 3 8 
1. CacaLIA tomentoſa, C. B. P. 


be Woolly Cacalia. 5 

re 2. Cacalta feliis craſſis hir ſutis. 
at- C. B. P. Cacalia with thick hairy 
Ar Leaves. 

he 3. Cacalla foliis cutaneis acutio- 
ey ribus & glabris. C. B. P. Cacalia 
ich with ſmooth- pointed Leaves. 

ith 4. Cacalla Pyrenaica, alliarie 
g: folio. Tourn. Pyrenean Cacalia, with 
0 a an Alliaria- leaf. 

rk 


que denſo & candi di ſſimo tomento 0 H- 


up Leaves are covered on both Sides 
hey with a thick white Down. 

nall 6. CacaLIA Virginiana glabra, 
rth, falits deltoidibus finuatis ſubtus glau- 
ain, es, Moriſ. Smooth Virginian Ca- 
ing Calla, with ſinuated Leaves, which 


contained in an almoſt cylindrical Em- 
palement : the Embryo afterward bo- 


5. Cacalia Alpina, foliis utrin- 


18. Tourn. Cacalia of the Alps, whoſe 


= 
are of a ſea-green Colour on their 
Under-fide. 

7. Cacalta foliis rotundioribus, 
ad caulem fefſilitus. Mor. Cacalia 
with round Leaves fitting cloſe to the 

_ Stalk. 1 Ep 

8. Cacalla Americana procerior, 
folio triangulari per baſin auriculata, 
Acribus albis. Taller American Ca- 

calia, with a triangular Leaf, ear d 
at the Bottom, and white Flowers. 

The five Sorts firſt- mentioned are 
Natives of the Alps, and Pyrenean 
Mountains, as alſo of ſome moun- 
tainousPlaces in Auſtria, from whence 


they have been procured by ſome 


Perſons who are curious in Botany; 

but they have little Beauty; ſo are 
rarely to be found in other Gardens. 
The ſixth and eighth Sorts are Na- 

tives of Virginia, and other of the 

Northern Parts of America, from 

whence their Seeds have been 

brought into the Exgliſb Gardens. 

Theſe two Sorts greatly multiply 
by their creeping Roots; ſo that if 
they are not kept within proper Li- 
mits, they will ſoon over: run the 
Garden: therefore they ſhould only 
have a Place in ſome abject Part of 

the Garden, as they are Plants of lit- 

tle Beauty. | ; 

The eighth Sort has increaſed ſo 
faſt, both by Roots and Seeds, as that, 
in a few Years, it may be taken for 
a native Plant; for where it has been 
thrown out of the Gardens, it has 
taken Root, and propagated ; and 
from Roots thrown out of the Phy- 
ſic-garden, which have been carried 
by the Tide of the River to a great 
Diſtance, they have faſtened to the 
Banks, where they grow and ſpread 
very faſt. | 
They are all of them very hardy 
Plants in reſpe& to Cold; therefore 
they mult have a cool ſhady Situa- 
tion, and ſhould be planted in a 
ſtrong freſh Earth, which has not 
- been 


been dunged : they may be propa- 
gated by parting of their Roots in 


Autumn ; and require no other Cul- 
ture but to keep them clear from 


Weeds, and in very dry Weather to 


water them two or three times a 
Week. | | 

They may alſo be propagated by 
Seeds; but ſhould be ſown as ſoon as 
poſſible after they are ripe ; for they 
will not grow, if they are kept lon 
out of the Ground. Theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Pots filled with 
freſfi loamy Earth, and placed in a 
ſhady Situation. In Autumn they 
muſt be tranſplanted into a ſhady 
Border, at about two Feet apart, 
where they may remain to flower. 

CACAO, The Chocolate-nut. 

The Characters are; 

I hath a Roſe-flower, conſiſting of 
u great Number of Petals, from whoſe 
many-leav'd Empalement ariſes the 
Paintal,which is a Tube cut into many 
Parts, which afterward becomes a 
Fruit ſhaped ſomewhat like a Cucum- 
ber, and deeply furrowed, in which 
are contained ſeveral Seeds, collected 
into an oblong Head; and are ſlit down 
ſomewhat like Almonds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, 

Cacao. Cluſ. Exot. 
colate- nut- tree. 

This Tree is a Native of America, 
and is found in great Plenty in ſeve- 
ral Places between the Tropics, but 
particularly at Carracca and Car- 
thagena, on the River Amazons, in 
the Iſthmus of Darien, at Honduras, 
Guatimala, and Nicaragua, At all 
theſe Places it grows wild, without 
Culture; but it is cultivated in many 
of the Iſlands which are poſſeſſed by 
the French and Spaniards, and was 
formerly planted in ſome of the 
Iſlands which are in the Poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſb; but it has been neglect- 
ed for many Yeats palt, ſo that at 


The Cho- 
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preſent it is ſo ſcarce in thoſe Places, 
that the Eng/i/þ are ſupplied with it 
by the French and Spaniards, who 

make the Inhabitants pay them a 
good Price for it; and as there is a 
great Quantity of it conſumed by 
the Engliſh, conſequently it muſt 
make an Alteration in the Balance 
greatly to the Prejudice of the Eng- 
li; which might be eaſily reme. 
died, if the Planters in our Colo. 
nies were induſtrious to propagate it; 
ſince, as it formerly grew on thoſe 
Iſlands, ſo as to produce nat only a 
ſufficient Quantity for their own 
Conſumption, but to ſupply Erg- 
land with great Quantities, there can 
be no Objection to the planting it 


in thoſe Iſlands again. 


In order to cultivate this Plant in 
Europe, by way of Curioſity, it will 
be neceſſary to have the Nuts plant- 
ed into Boxes of Earth (in the Coun- 
tries where they grow] ſoon after 
they are ripe; becauſe, if the Nuts 
are ſent over, they will loſe their 
growing Quality, before they arrive. 
Theſe Boxes ſhould be placed in a 
ſhady Situation, and muſt be fre- 
quently watered, in order to for- 
ward the Vegetation of the Nuts. 
In about a Fortnight after the Nuts 
are planted, the Plants will appear 
above-ground ; when they ſhould be 
carefully watered in dry Weather, 
and protected from the violent Heat 
of the Sun, which is very injurious 
to theſe Plants, eſpecially whi'e they 


are young. When the Plants are 


grown ſtrong enough to tranſport, 
they ſhould be ſhipped, and placed 
where they may be ſcreen'd from 
ſtrong Winds, ſalt Water, and the 
violent Heat of the Sun. During 
their Paſſage they muſt be frequent!y 
refreſhed with Water ; but it mult 
not be given them in great Quant!- 
ties, leſt it rot the tender Fibres of 
their Roots, which will deſtroy the 

Plants; 
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Plants; and when they come into a 
cool Latitude, they muſt be care- 


fully protected from the Cold; at 
which time they will not require ſo 
frequently to be watered: for in a 


moderate Degree of Heat, if they 


have gentle Waterings twice a Week, 


it will be ſufficient. "ay 
When the Plants arrive in Eng- 
land, they ſhould be carefully taken 
out of the Boxes, and each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate Pot filled 
with light rich Earth, and plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark; being careful to cover 
the Glaſſes in the Heat of the Day, 
to ſcreen the Plants from the Sun : 
they mult alſo be frequently water- 
ed; but it muſt be done with Cau- 
tion, not to rot their Roots. In this 
Hot-bed the Plants may remain till 
Michaelmas, when they muſt be re- 


moved into the Bark- ſtove, and plung-. 
ed into the Tan, in the warmeſt Part 


of the Stove. During the Winter- 
ſeaſon the Plants muſt be frequently 
refreſhed with Water; but it muſt be 
given to them in ſmall Quantities : 
yet, in Summer, they will require a 
more plentiful Share. "Theſe Plants 
are too tender to live in the open Air 
in this Country, even in the hotteſt 
Seaſon of the Vear; therefore muſt 
conſtantly remain in the Bark-ſtove ; 
obſerving, in very warm Weather, to 
let in a large Share of freſh Air to 
them, and in Winter to keep them 
very warm. As the Plants increaſe 
in Bulk, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger Pots; in doing of which, there 
muſt be particular Care taken not to 
tear or bruiſe their Roots, which 
often kills the Plants; nor muſt they 

be placed in Pots too large; becauſe 
that is a flow, but ſure Death to 
them. 'The Leaves of theſe Plants 
muſt be frequently waſhed, to clear 
them from Filth ; which they are ſub- 
ject to contract by remaining con» 


ſtantly in the Houſe ; and this bes 
comes an Harbour for ſmall Inſects, 
which will infeſt the Plants, and de- 
ſtroy them, if they are not timely 


waſhed off. If theſe Rules are duly 
obſerved, the Plants will thrive very 


well, and may produce Flowers in 
this Climate: but it will be very dif- 
ficult to obtain Fruit from them; for, 
being of a very tender Nature, they 


are ſubje&t to many Accidents in a 
cold Country. 


CACHRYS. | 
We have no Exgliſb Name for 


this Plant. 


The Characters are; 
The Flowers grow on an Umbel, 
which conſiſt of many Petals ranged 
circularly, and expand in form of & 
Roje : theſe reft on the Empalement, 
which turns to a Fruit compoſed of two 
Parts, aubich are half oval, ſometimes 
ſmooth, and ſometimes rough and cha- 
nelled; containing Seeds which reſem- 
ble Barl:y-corns, 
The Speczes are; 
I. Cachxxs ſemine fungoſo ſul- 
cato aſpero, foliis ferulaceis, Mor. 
Umb. Cachrys with a fungous fur- 


rowed round Seed, and F ennel-piant- 
leaves. | 


2. CacuRys ſemine fungoſo ſul- 
cato aſpero, foliis peucedani latiuſcu- 
lis. Mor. Umb. Cachrys with a fun- 
gous furrowed rough Seed, and 
broadiſh Hogs-fennel-leaves. 

3. CacuRYs /emine fungoſo ſuls 
cato plano majore, folits peucedani an- 
guftis, Mor. Hift. Cachrys with larger 
plain furrowed fungous Seed, and 
narrow Hogs-fennel-leaves. 

4. Cacirys /emine fungoſo ſul- 
cato plano minore, foliis peucedani. 
Mor. Umb. Cachrys with ſmaller 
plain furrowed fungous Seed, and 
Hogs-fennel- leaves. 

5. Cacirys Hungarica, panacis 
Folio. Tourn, Hungarian Cachrys, 
with an Allheal-leaf. | 


6. Can 
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6. Cachx xs foliis peucedani, ſe- 
nine fungoſo ſulcato aſpero minori. 
Tourn. Cachrys with Hogs-fenne]- 
leaves, and a {mall rough fungous 
Seed. | 
7. Cacurys Cretica, angelice fo- 


lo, aſpbodeli radice. Tourn, Candy 
Cachrys, with an Angelica-leaf, and 
an Aſphodel- root. : 
8. CacyRys Orientalis, ferula 
folio, fruftu alato plano. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Cachrys, with a Fennel- 
iant-leaf, and a plain winged Seed. 
Theſe Plants are all propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſoon af- 
ter they are ripe; for if they are 
kept out of the Ground until the 
following Spring, they often miſ- 
carry; and when they ſucceed, they 
never come up until the Spring after; 
ſo that by ſowing them in Autumn 
2a whole Year is ſaved, and the Seeds 
ſeldom miſcarry. Theſe Seeds ſhould 
be ſown on a ſhady Border, where 
the Plants are to remain; for the 
Plants, having long Tap-roots, will 
not bear tranſplanting ſo well as 
many other Kinds. 'The Diſtance 
to be obſerved for the ſowing of 
their Seeds ſhould be two Feet apart; 
ſo that if each Kind is ſown in a 
Drill, when the Plants are come up, 
they may be thinned; leaving two 
or three of the moſt promiſing Plants 
of each Kind to remain. Theſe 
Plants will begin to appear early in 
April, when they muſt be carefully 


cleared from Weeds; and in dry 


Weather they ſhould be gently wa- 
tered, which greatly promotes their 
Growth the firſt Year; after which 
time, they will require no farther 
Care but to keep them clean from 
| Weeds, and every Spring to dig the 
Ground carefully between them. 
Theſe Plants decay to the Ground 
every Autumn, and come up again 
in the Spring : they commonly flow- 
er in the Beginning of May,and their 
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Seeds are ripe in Auguſt their Roots 


ſometimes run down three or four 
Feet deep in the Earth, provided the 
Soil be light, and are often as large 
as Parſneps: they will continue ma. 
ny Years ; and if the Soil is moiſt 


and rich, they will annually pro- 


duce good Seeds: but when they 


grow on a dry Soil, the Flowers 


commonly fall away, and are not 
ſucceeded by Seeds. 8 
There is but little to be ſaid of 
the Uſes of this Genus of Plants: the 
Hungarians in the Neighbourhood 
of Erlaw, and thoſe who border on 


Tranſylvania, Serwvia, &c. eat the 


Root of the fifth Species, in a Scar- 


city of Corn, for want of other 
Bread. | 


CACTUS, Melon-thiſtle, vulgo. 


The Characters are; 
The Flower reſts upon the Embryo, 
and is tubulous, being divided at the 
Brim into ſeveral Segments : theſe art 
ſpread open: the Empalement conſiſts 
of one Leaf: in the Centre of the. 
Flower are placed fix long Stamina, 
ewhich reach to the Upper-part of the 
Flower : the Embryo afteraward bo- 
comes a taper pulpy Berry, wuhich is 
narrowed at the Baſe ; having one 
Cell, which is filled with ſmall 
Seeds. | 

The Species are; 

1. CacTus quatuordecim-angula- 
ris ſubrotundus, Lin. Hort. Cliff. The 
large roundiſh Melon-thiſtle, with 
fourteen Angles. | 

2. Cactus ꝓuinguedecim- angula- 
ris, angulis in ſpiram contortis, ſpints 
erectus. Large Melon-thiſtle, with 
fifteen Angles, which are twiſted like 
a Screw, and the Thorns growing 
upright. 


erz quatuordecim - angula- 
ris ſubrotundus, ſpinis longis recurvis 


albidis. Large Melon-thiſtle, with 
fourteen Angles, and long white 
Thorns, which are recurved. 


4. Ca- 
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CacT U 8 gui nquedecim -angula- 
vis rotundus, ſpinis creberrimis coral- 


. linis latis & recur vis. Large Melon- 


thiſtle, with fifteen Angles, and broad 
recurved Thorns, which are of a red 
Colour. | 

6. Cacrus ſubrotundus tectus tu- 
zerculis ovatis barbatis. Lin. Hort. 
Clif. Small Melon: thiſtle. 
6. Cactus proliferus ſubrotundus 
tectus tuberculis ovatis lanuginoſis, 
pinis albis erectus. Small Melon- 


title, with white upright Thorns, 


and thruſting out young Plants from 


| the Sides, with a downy Subſtance 


between the Knobs. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
Weſt-Indies, where there are more 
Sorts than are here enumerated, if 
Perſons of Skill were to examine 
thoſe Iſlands. There have been about 
four of the large Kinds brought to 
England, ſome of which have been 
crowned with a prickly brown Cap, 
in form of one of thoſe Fur-caps 
which are worn by the Tur#s, and 
others which have been deſtitute of 
theſe Caps, although the Plants were 


full as large as thoſe which had them: 


therefore they may be deemed di- 
ſtinct Species, eſpecially ſince theſe 
have been many Years preſerved in 
the Gardens, and no Appearance of 
any Caps as yet can be ſeen. Thoſe 


which have theſe Caps produce their 


Fruit in Circles round the Upper- 
part of the Cap; whereas the ſmaller 
Sorts produce their Fruit from be- 
tween the Tubercles, round the Mid- 
dle of the Plant : and in ſome Fi- 
gures of the larger Sorts of theſe 
Plants, the Fruit is repreſented as 
coming out near the Crown of the 
Plant; ſo that if a, ſkilful Botaniſt 
was to examine theſe Plants in the 
Places of their Growth, there would 


Probably be found a much greater 


Variety of theſe Plants, than is at 
preſent known. 


6 


1 

Some of the large Plants Which 
have been brought to England, have 
been more than a Vard in Girt, and 
near two Feet high, including their 
Caps; but I have been informed, 
by ſeveral Perſons who have reſided. 
in the Weſt-Indies, that there are 
Plants near twice as large. . 

The fourth Sort was brought into 
England by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, who procured the Plants 
from Mexico; but as they were long 
in their Paſſage, and had e. 
Wet, they were decayed before they 
arrived in England; but from the 


Remains of them which were left, 


they appeared to be the moſt ſingu- 
lar of all the Species yet known. 
This has two Orders of Thorns; 
one of which are ſtrait, and ſet on 
at the Joints in Cluſters, ſpreading 
out from the Centre each Way like 
a Star; and in the Middle of each 
Cluſter is produced one broad flat 
Thorn, near two Inches in Length; 


which ſtands erect, and is recurved 


at the Point, and is of a browniſh- 
red Colour. Theſe Thorns are, by 
the Inhabitants of Mexico, ſet in 
Gold or Silver, and made uſe of for 
picking their Teeth ; and the Plant 
is by them called Viſnaga, i. e. Tooth- 


pick. 


The Sort with ſpiral Ribs, as alſo 
that with white Spines, I received 
from Antigua, with the common 
Sort; but whether theſe are only ac- 
cidental Varieties, ariſing from the 
ſame Seeds, or real different Species, 
I cannot take upon me to determine, 
ſince in this Country they are very 


rarely propagated by Seeds; nor 


could I obſerve, in the ſeveral Years 
when I had theſe Plants under my 
Care, there was the leaſt Diſpoſition 
in either of them to produce Fruit; 
when, at the ſame time, the com- 
mon large Sort produced plenty of 
Fruit out of their Caps every Lear; 

from 
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Fenn the Seeds of which I have raiſed 


ſome young Plants: but although 
ſome of theſe have grown to a con- 
fiderable Size, yet none of them have 
as yet produced Caps; therefore no 
Fruit can be yet expected from them. 

The fifth Sort produces Quanti- 
ties of Fruit annually; and as the 
Seeds grow very readily, it is now 
very common in thoſe Gardens where 
there are Stoves to keep them: for 
if the Fruit is permitted to drop 
upon the Earth of the Pots, and that 
is not diſturbed; there will plenty of 
Plants come up without any farther 


Trouble; and theſe Seedling- plants 


may be taken up, as ſoon as they 
are of a proper Size to remove, and 
planted ſix or ſeven of them into a 
ſmall Halfpeny Pot, where they may 
ſtand, one Year ; by which time, they 
will be large enough to be each 
Planted into a ſeparate Pot ; and af- 
terward they will make great Pro- 
greſs, eſpecially if they are plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark in 
Summer : for although this Sort is 
much more hardy than the large 
Kind, and may be preſerved in a 
moderate Stove, yet the Plants will 
not make near the Progreſs as thoſe 
which are kept in a greater Degree 
of Heat. 'This Sort will continue 
many Years with proper Care; and 
the Plants will grow to be a Foot 
high, or more ; but when they are 
ſo tall, the Lower-part of them is 
not ſo ſightly ; their Green being de- 
cayed, and the Spines changed to a 
dark-dirty Colour, they appear as if 
dead : ſo that the Upper-part of 
theſe old Plants only ſeem to have 
Life ; whereas the Plants of mid- 
dling Size appear healthy from Top 
to Bottom. The Flowers of this 
Sort appear in July and Auguſt ; and 
theſe are ſucceeded by the Fruit 
quite round the Plant, which are of 
a fine ſcarlet Colour, and continue 


- 
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freſh upon the Plants through the 
Winter ; which renders them very 
beautiful at that Seaſon. ' And iy 
the Spring, when the Fruit ſhrivels, 
and becomes dry, the Seeds will be 
ripe, and may then be rubbed out, 
and ſown upon the Surface of the 
Earth in ſmall Pots; which ſhould 
be plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan. 
ners Bark to bring up the Plants, 

The fixth Sort is rarely larger than 
the fifth, growing nearly in the ſame 
Form; but this produces a great 
Number of young Plants from the 
Sides, by which it is increaſed. This 
Sort produces Tufts of a ſoft white 
Down, between the Knobs at ever 
Joint ; which makes the whole Plant 
appear as if it was covered with fine 
Cotton. The Flowers of this Sort 
are produced from between the 
Knobs, round the Sides of the Plants; 
which are in Shape and Colour very 
much like thoſe of the fifth Sort, 
but larger. Theſe Flowers are not 
ſucceeded by any Fruit; at leaſt, all 
thoſe which I have under my Care, 
have not produced any, altho' they 
have produced plenty of Flowers for 
ſome Years : but from the ſame 
Places where the Flowers have ap- 
peared, there have been young Plants 
thruſt out the following Seaſon. 
Theſe young Plants I have taken off, 
and after laying them to dry for two 
or three Days, I have planted them, 
and they have ſucceeded very well. 

All the Species of this Genus are 
Plants of a ſingular Structure; but 
eſpecially the larger Kinds of them, 
which appear like a large fleſhy 
green Melon, with deep Ribs, ſet 
all over with ſtrong ſharp Thorns ; 
and when the Plants are cut thro' the 
Middle, their Inſide is a ſoft green 
fleſhy Subſtance full of Moiſture. 
And I have been aſſured by Perſons 
of Credit, who have lived in the 
Weji-indies, that in Times of great 

Drought, 
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CA 
t, the t 
e oe which are covered 
with theſe Plants, and after having 
ripped up the large Plants with their 
Horns, ſo as to tear off the outſide 
Skin with the Thorns, they have 
reedily devoured all the. fleſhy 
moiſt Parts of the Plants; which has 
afforded them both Meat and Drink: 
but how any Animal ſhould ever at- 


tack Plants, which are ſo well de- 
fended by ſtrong Thorns, which are. 


as hard and ſtiff as Whalebone, or 
any other bony Subſtance, is difficult 
to conceive: nor could any thing 
but Diſtreſs for Moiſture ever have 
tempted them to venture amongſt 
theſe troubleſome Plants to ſearch 
for Relief; ſince they muſt encoun- 
ter with many Difficulties, before 
they could find a Method of diſlodg- 
ing the Thorns. | 

The Fruit of all the Sorts of Me- 
lon-thiſtles are frequently eaten by 
the Inhabitants of the West- Indies: 
there is ſcarce any Difference in the 
Fruits of all the Kinds I have yet 
ſeen, either in Size, Shape, Colour, 
or Taſte. They are about three 
Quarters of an Inch in Length, of 
a taper Form, drawing to a Point at 
the Bottom, toward the Plant; but 
blunt at the Top, where the Em- 
palement of the Flower was ſituated. 
The Tafte is an agreeable Acid, 
which, in an hot Country, muſt ren- 
der the Fruit more grateful. 

All the Sorts of theſe Plants re- 
quire a very good Stove to preſerve 
them through the Winter in Eng- 
land; nor ſhould they be expoſed to 
the open Air in Summer; ſor altho” 
they may continue fair to outward 
Appearance, when they have been 
ſome time expos'd abroad, yet they 
will imbibe Moiſture, which will 
cauſe them to rot ſoon aſter they are 
removed into the Stove. And this 


is frequently the Caſe of thoſe Plants 
. 


Cattle repair to the 
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which are brought from abroad, 
which have a fair healthy Appear- 
ance many times at their firſt Arri- 
val, but ſoon after decay; and this 
will happen very ſuddenly ; ſcarce 
any Appearance of Diſorder will be 
ſeen, till the whole Plant is. killed: 
wich in a few Hours time has often 
been the Fate of theſe Plants. 

If theſe Plants are plunged into 
an Hot-bed of 'Fanners Bark in Sum- 
mer, it will greatly forward them in 
their Growth; but hen this is pra- 
ctiſed, there ſhould be ſcarce any 
Water gwen to the Plants; for the 
Moiſture which they will imbibe 
from the Fermentation of the Tan, 
will be ſufficient for them, and more 
would cauſe them to rot. The beſt 
Method to preſerve all the large 
Kinds is, in Winter, to place the 
Pots, either upon the Top of the 
Flues, or, at leaſt, very near them, 
that they may have the warmeſt Place 


of the Stove; and during that Sea- 


ſon, never to give them any Water: 
but when the Seaſon comes for leav- 
ing out the Firè in the Stove, to re- 
move them into a Bed of Tanners 
Bark : which will ſoon ſet them in 
a growing State, and recover their 
Verdure. The Soil in which theſe 
ſhould be planted, muſt be of a ſandy 
Nature; and if mixed with ſome 
dry Lime-rubbiſh, it will be ſtill 
better. In the Bottom of the Pots 
ſhould be placed ſome Stones, in or- 
der to drain of any Moitture which 


may be in the Earth: for as theſe 


Plants naturally grow upon the hot 
dry burning Rocks, which have no 
Earth, and, were it not for theſe. 
Plants, would be abſolutely barren, 
we maſt imitate their natural Soil as 
near as poſſible, making ſome Al- 
lowance for the Diſference of the 
Climates. 

The great Sorts may be propa- 


gated by Seeds; Which muſt be lown 


and 
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and managed, as hath been directed 
for the ſmaller Sort: but as the 
Plants which are raiſed from Seeds 
in Exgland, will be ſome Years in 
arriving to any conſiderable Size, it 
will be much the beſt Way to pro- 
cure ſome Plants from the e- Indies; 
and if the Plants arrive here in any 
of the Summer- months, ſo as that 
there may he time for them to get 
new Root before the Cold comes on 
in Autumn, the Plants will more cer- 
tainly ſucceed. When the Plants 
come over, it will be proper to take 
them out of the Earth as ſoon as pol- 
fible, and lay them in the Stove, up- 
on the Shelves, to dry for three or 
four Days ; and when they are plant- 
ed, they ſhould be plunged into a 
good warm Bed of Tanners Bark, to 
promote their making new Roots. 
In this Bed they may remain till the 
Beginning of October, when they 
muſt be removed into the Stove, and 


treated in the manner before di- 


rected. 

CASALPINA. : 

We have no Engliſb Name for this 
Plant. | 

The Chara@ers are; 

It hath a Flower of an anomalous 
Figure, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is divided into four unequal Parts: 


the Upper-part is large, and hollowed 


like a Sjpron : from the Bottom of the 
Flower ariſes the Pointal, among ft 
many tecurved Stamina, which after- 
award becomes a Pod, including oblong 
Seeds. g 

We have but one Sort of this 
Plant; vis. 

CSsAL TINA polyphylla, aculeis 
Borrida. Plum. Now. Cen. Many- 
leav'd Cæſalpina, with large Thorns. 
This Plant is a Native of America, 
where it riſes to the Height of four- 
teen or ſixteen Feet; the Trunk and 
Branches being armed with very 
ſtrong Thorns, makes it difficult to 
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paſs where they are in plenty. I: 
was found at Campechy by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent the Seeds in. 
to England, from which ſome of 
theſe Plants were raiſed. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in ſmall Pots 
filled with light rich Earth early in 
the Spring, and plunged into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark. In about two 
Months after, the Plants will begin 
to appear, when they muſt be care- 
fully clear'd from Weeds, and fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water ; and, 
in warm Weather, the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed in the 
Middle of the Day, to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen them. When the Plants 
are about three Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken our of the 
Pots, and each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with freſh 
light Earth, and plunged into the 
Hot-bed again ; obſerving to water 
them, and ſcreen them from the Heat 
of the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root. In this Hot- bed the Plants 
may remain until they reach the 
Glaſles, when they will be in Dan- 
ger of being ſcorched by the Sun, 
which will retard their Growth: 
therefore they ſhould be removed in- 
to the Stove, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed, where they may have 
room to grow. Theſe Plants, being 
tender, ſhould always be kept in the 


 Bark-Rlove, and have a moderate 


Share of Heat in the Winter ; and 
being placed among other tender 
Exotic Plants of the ſame Country, 
will afford an agreeable Variety. 

CAINITO. Via Chryſophyl- 
lum. | 

CAKILE, Sea rocket. 

The Characters are; 
It hath a croſs-ſhaped Flower, con- 


ting of four Petals, from whoſe Cu 
ariſes the Pointal, which afterward 


becomes 
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becomes a Fruit, reſembling the Point 
of a Spear, and is jointed; in each 
of which Diviſions is lodged one Seed, 


 evbich is, for the moſt part, oblong. 


The Species are; | 
1. CAKILE maritima, ampliore fo- 
liv. Tourn, Cor. Sea-rocket with a 
larger Leaf. 


2. CAKILE maritima, anguſtiore 


folio. Tourn. Cor. Sea-rocket with 


a narrow Leaf. 
3. CakiLE Græca arvenfis, fili- 

qua ſtriata brevi. Tourn. Cor. Gree# 

Sea-rocket, with a ſhort ſtriated 


Pod. 


4. Cak ILE Orientalis, frudtu mi- 
nimo verrucoſo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
Sea-rocket, with a ſmall warted 
Fruit. | 


ſhore, where the Salt-water gene- 
rally flows. The ſecond Sort is pretty 
common in England; but the fiſt 
hath not been found wild in this 
Country. The third and fourth Sorts 
were diſcover'd by Dr. Tournefort, 
who ſent their Seeds to the Royal 
Gardens at Paris. 


They are all annual Plants: their 


Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in the Place 
where they ſnould remain; for they 
do not well bear tranſplanting. When 
the Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be kept clear fromWeeds; and where 
they are too cloſe, they muſt be 
thinned, ſo as to leave them four or 


five Inches aſunder, which is all the 


Culture they require. In June they 
will flower, and their Seeds will ripen 


in Auguſt, There is no Beauty or 
Uſe in theſe Plants at preſent known; 
but they are preſerved in Botanic 


Gardens for Variety. 
CALABA, -Inaian Maſtich-tree. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a roſaceous Fliaver, conſiſi- 
ins of ſeveral Petals, which are 


The two firſt Sorts grow wild in 
divers Parts of Europe on the Sea- 


rate ſmall Pot filled with freſh light 
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placed in a circular Order; from 

whoſe Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, 

wwhich afterward becomes a ſpherical 
Jieſhy Fruit, including a Nut of the 

ſame Form. | 

We know but one Sort of this 
Plant ; which is, 

CaLABA folio citrii fplendente. 
Plum. N. G. 39. Indian Maſtich-tree, 
with a ſhining Citron-leaf. 

This Tree grows to a great Big- 
neſs in the warm Parts of America, 
whereitis a Native. From theTrunk 
and Branches there iſſues out a clear 
Gum, ſomewhat like the Maſtich, 
from whence it received its Name, 
the Gum being uſed in thoſe Coun- 
tries as Maſtich. 

At preſent this Tree is pretty rare 
in England, it being ſo tender as not 
to bear the open Air; ſo that it muſt 
be preſerved in Stoves, with the moſt 
tender Exotic Plants. It is propa- 
gated by the Nuts, which are fre- 
quently brought from America: theſe 
ſhould be planted in ſmall Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
When the Plants are come up about 
two Inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully tranſplanted, each into a ſepa- 


Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken new Root ; and give them 
frequent Waterings in warm Wea- 
ther, In this Bed they may remain 
during the Summer-ſeaſon ; but at 
Michaelmas they ſhould be removed 
into the Bark-ſtove, and placed in a 
warm Situation, During the Win- 
ter-ſeaſon theſe Plants will require 
Water pretty often; but it ſhould 
not be given to them in large Quan- 
tities, eſpecially in cold Weather, 
leſt it rot the Fibres of the Roots. 
As the Plants adyance, they muſt be 
ſhifted into larger Pots, and treated 
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in the ſame manner as is directed for 
the - Coffee-tree ; with which Ma- 
nagement this Plant will thrive very 
well : and as the Leaves of theſe 
Plants are large, ftrong, and of a 
ſhining-green Colour, they make a 
pretty Appearance in the Stove, with 
other tender Exotic Plants. 

CALAMINTHA, Calamint. 

The Charaters are; 

I hath a long tubulous Flower, 
ewhich opens at the Top into tavo Lips: 
the Upper-lip or Creſt is roundiſh, and 
divided into tabo Segments : the Lcaber- 
lip or Beard is divided into three : 
theſe Flowers are produced from the 
Joints of the Stalks at the ſetting on 
of the Leaves, in Bunches, upon pretty 
long Pedicles, or Fool falls. 

The Speczes are; 

I. CALAMINTHA Duri, vel of- 
ficinariim Germanice, C. B. The com- 
mon Calamint. 

2. CaLAMuINxTHAyulegit odore, fo- 
lis latioribus. H. L. Broad. leav'd 
Calamint, with a Penyroyal-ſmeill. 

3. CaLAMINTHA magro fore. C. 
B. Calamint with large Flowers. 

4. CALAMINTHA zu, Gym 
foliis. C. B. Hoary Calamint, with 
- Leaves like Baill. 

6. CALAMuINxTHA Hiſpanica fru- 
teſcens, mari folio. it. Shrubby 
Spari/þ Calamint, with a Marum- 
leaf. 

6. CALaMINTHA Cretzen, anzufto 
oblongo folio. Inſt. R. H. Candy Ca- 
lamint, with a narrow oblong Leaf. 

The firlt cf theſe Sorts is found 
wild in many Parts of England; but 
may be propag zated in Gardens, by 
ſowing the Seeds in Spring, or part- 
ing the Roots : it will grow in al- 
moſt any Soil or Situation. This is 
the Sort commonly uſed in Medi- 
cine; though the ſecond Sort hath 
of late prevailed in the Markets. 
The ſecond and third Sorts may be 
propagated in the ſame manner as 


0 


the firſt, and are equally as hardy, 


The fourth Sort is ſomewhat ten- 
derer, and ſhould be kept in Pots, 


and ſhelter'd in Winter: this is in- 


creaſed either by Seeds, or by plant- 
ing Cuttings in any of the Summer. 
months. 


The fifth Sort has been known in 


the Gardens, by the Name of Ma- 
rum with a Penyroyal-ſcent. This 


is uſually preſerved in Pots, and ſhel- 
tered in Winter under a common 


Hot-bed-frame : for in ſevere Froſt 


it will not live in open Air; butin 
moderate Winters it will live abroad 
in a warm Situation. This Plant 


ſeldom ries above ſix Inches high; 
the Stalks commonly decay to the 


Root in the Winter ; but in Sum- 
mer they grow ligneous, and are be- 
{et with ſmall hoary Leaves by Pairs; 
and the ſmall white Flowers come 
out in Whorles round the Stalks : 
this Plant w:ll ripen Seeds very well, 
by which the Plant may be eaſily 
propagated, as alſo by Cuttings, in 
any of the Summer-months. 

The ſixth Sort will hve abroad in 
mild Winters; but in ſevere Froſts 
is often deſtroyed: thereſore, to main- 
tain the Sort, there ſnould be one or 
two Plants fheltered in Winter: this 
is eaſily propagated by Seeds. 

CALCEOLUS, Ladies: flipper. 

The Characters, are; 

I. hath an anomalous Flower, con- 
fiſcing of fix diffimilar Leaves, four 
of which are placed in the Form of a 
Crofs : the other txvo paſſiſs the Mid- 


dle, one of which is bifir, and reſts 


upon the other, avhich is fetelling, and 
ſnaped like a Shoe: the Empalement 
becomes a Fruit, open on three Sidis, 
to which adbere the Valves, preg- 
nant avith very Jmall Seeds like 
Dp. 
The Species are; 
1. CaiceoLus Marianus. Dod. 
Ladies- ſlipper. 8 
| 2, CAl- 
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2. CarceoLus flore majore. Journ. 
Ladies-ſlipper with a large Flower. 
3. CaLceoLus Marianus Canaden- 
| is. Cornut. Canady Ladies-{lipper. 

4. CalceoLus Marie luteus. Mor. 
H. R. B. The yellow Ladies-{lipper. 

The firſt Species grows wild in 
the North of England, and in Scot- 
land; from whence the Plants may 


be procured. The beſt Seaſon for 


tranſplanting of them is in Autumn, 
juſt as the Leaves decay, when the 
Roots ſhould be carefully taken up 
with a large Ball of Earth to them, 
and muſt. be planted in a flrong 


loamy Soil, and in a ſhady Situation; 


where, if they are ſuffered to remain 
undiſturbed, they will produce their 
beautiful Flowers in May, and may 
be preſerved ſeveral Years ; but if 
they are placed in a warm rich Soil, 
they will not thrive, and rarely pro- 
duce any Flowers. 
The ſecond Sort is not a Native 
of England, but is equally hardy 
with ours; ſo that, if Roots can be 
procured from abroad, they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as hath 
been directed for that. 8 
The third Sort is found in 


New-England, Virginia, and North 
Carolina, in moiſt Woods, from 


whence theſe Roots may be pro- 
cured. Theſe muſt have a moiſt 
ſhady Situation, and in Winter 
ſhould be ſcreened from ſevere Froſts, 
otherwiſe they cannot be preſerved 
in this Country : for altho' they 
are found wild in Countries where 
they have much colder Winters; 
yet growing in the Woods, they are 
covered with Leaves, and are pro- 
tected by the Trees; ſo that the 
Froſt doth not penetrate very deep 
into the Earth. 5 

All theſe Plants ſhould be placed 


in a ſnady Situation, and in dry Wea- 


ther muit be frequently watered, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive; for 


EC. A 
they generally grow on moiſt ſpringy 
Souls, and where they are ſhaded 


with Trees; ſo that where there is 
not particular Care to keep them 


moiſt during their Seaſon of Growth, 


they ſeldom thrive in Gardens. 
CALENDULA, African Mari- 
gold. | 
The Characters are; 
It hath a radiated compound Flower, 
compoſed of ſeweral Hermaphrodite 


and Female Flowers : the Hermapbro- 


dite Flowers, which are ſituated in 
the Midale, and compoſe the Dijſ, are 


 tubulous, and ſlightly cut into five 


Parts at the Top: theſe haue each 


five ſhort Stamina attrnaing the 


Pointal : the Female Floabers hawe 
each a Part ſtretched out on one 


Side, ſpaped like a Tongue, which 


forms the Rays theſe are fituated 


on the Border of the Flower : the Her- 


maphroditèe Floabers are ſucceeded by 
Hat heart-ſhaped Seeds ; and the Seeds 


of the Female Flowers are angular and 
irregular. RS 
The Species are; 
I. CALENDULA Humilis Africana, 


ore intus albo, forts violacco, fin- 


plici. H. IJ. Low African Marigold, 
with Flowers which are purple on 


the Outſide, and white within. 


2. CaLENDULA folits radicalibus 


finuatis caulinis ſuperne denticulatis. 


Flor. Leyd. African Marigold, with 
the lower Leaves finuated, and the 
upper Leaves indented. 

3. CaLExnDdula foliis linearibus 
Amnticulatis & integerrimis. Flor. 
Leyd. African Marigold, with Cro- 
cus-leaves. 

4. CALENDULA folirs »bwerſe ova- 
tis denticulatis, caule fruticoſo perenni. 
Flor. Leyd. Shrubby perennial Afri- 
cn Marigold, with oval indented 
Leaves. 

Theſe Plants were generally rang- 
ed with the common Marigold by 
moſt Writers, till Monſieur Vaillant, 
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CA 
Profeſſor of Botany at Paris, ſepa- 
rated them from that Genus, and 
conſtituted a Genus for them, ſtiling 
it Dimorphotheca ; and ſince it has 
been by others titled Cardiſpermum, 
from this Figure of the Seeds: but 
Dr. Linnæus has brought them back 
again, and included the common 


Marigold in the ſame Genus with 
theſe. But if the Seeds are admitted 


as a characteriſtical Note in the con- 
ſtituting a Genus, theſe Plants ſhould 
be ſeparated from the common Ma- 
rigold. But as they are near akin, 
J have left the common Marigold 
under the Title of Caltha, and have 
applied the old Title of Calendula 
to theſe Plants. 
The two firſt Species are annual, 
ſo are commonly ſown in Patches 
upon the Borders of the Pleaſure- 
garden, in Apri/; and when the 
Plants come up, they will require 
no other Culture, but to draw out 


the Plants where they grow too cloſe, 
and keep them clear from Weeds: 


for, as they do not bear tranſplant? 
ing well, the Seeds ſhould be ſown 
in the Places where they are deſigned 
to remain. In June the Plants will 
begin to flower, and will continue 
fix Weeks or longer producing freſh 
Flowers, eſpecially. if the Seaton is 
not too warm; and in the Latter- 
end of Auguſi the Seeds will begin 
to ripen ; at which time they ſhould 
be gathered every Week as they 
ripen, otherwiſe they will fall on 
the Ground, and, the firſt moiſt Wea- 
ther, will vegetate, and be ſpoiled. 
T heſe Plants were brought from the 
Cape of Good Hope; but are ſo hardy, 
as to thrive well in the open Ground, 
and are now become pretty common 
in the Erg/zh Gardens, and their 
Seeds may be procured from thoſe 
| Gardeners who are curious in Plants 
ard Flowers, | 

The other two Sorts are perennial 
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Plants,which were alſo brought from 


the Cape of Good Hope. The third 
Sort has been many Years an In- 


habitant of the curious Gardens in 
Europe ; but the fourth Sort hath 


not been long introduced into the 


Gardens in Holland, from whence 1 
was ſupplied with it by my worthy 


Friend Dr. Yan Royen, Profeſſor of 


Botany at Leyden. 
The third Sort is a Plant of hum- 


ble Growth, never riſing with a 


Stem, but puts out Side-ſhoots near 


the Surface of the Ground, much in 


the ſame way as Thrift: theſe are 
cloathed with long narrow graſſy 


Leaves, which are intire; and from 


the Centre of each Head the Flowers 
are produced ſingly upon long Foot- 
ſtalks. "Theſe are larger than the 
Flowers of either of the annual 
Kinds, but are much of the ſame 


Form and Colour : they are gene- 


rally in Flower in May; but very 
often there are ſome few Flowers 
produced again in Autumn, and 
{ſometimes in the Winter, in a ſa- 
vourable Seaſon: but it never pro- 
duces any Seeds in England. This 


Plant is propagated by the Heads, 


which may be cut off during the 
Summer - ſeaſon, and planted in 
Pots filled with light rich Earth, and 
plunged into an old Hot-bed, where 
the Heat is paſt, and ſhaded from 
the Sun until they have taken Root, 
after which they may be expoſed in 
the open Air till Autumn, when 
theſe Plants muſt be removed into 
an airy Glaſs-caſe, where they may 


be ſecured from Froſt in Winter 


but ſhouid have as much free Air 
as poſſible in mild Weather: for if 


they are kept too warm, they are 


apt to grow weak, and ſeldom con- 
tinue long ; and, if they receive any 
Damp, they are apt to grow mouldy 


in the Winter, which frequently 


cauſes them to rot; ſo that theſe 
| | Plants 
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Plants cannot have too much Air in 
mild Weather ; but they muſt be 
guarded 2gainſt Froſt. . 

The fourth Sort hath long trail- 
ing Shoots, which extend to the 
Length of three or four Feet ; but 
are too weak to ſupport themſelves, 
ſo require to be tied up to Stakes ; 
for the Leaves, being pretty thick 
and ſucculent, weigh down the 
Branches, when they are not ſup- 
ported: the Flowers are produced 


ſingly from the Ends of the Shoots, 


but not at any particular Seaſon, 
ſome coming out in the Spring and 
Summer, others in Autumn and 
Winter: theſe are in Shape and Co- 
lour very like thoſe of the firſt Sort. 
This Plant is very eaſily propa- 
gated by Cuttings, during any of 
the Summer - months: if they are 
planted upon an old Hot-bed, and 
ſhaded and watered, they will take 
Root in about ſix Weeks time, when 
they ſhould be planted each into 
a ſeparate Pot filled with light Earth ; 
and after they have taken freſh Root, 
they may be placed in an open Si- 
tuation, where they may have the 
Sun during the Summer - ſeaſon ; 
but in Winter they muſt be ſcreen- 


ed from the Froſt, and have as 


much free Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather; ſo that if they are 
placed in an airy Glaſs-caſe with 


the former Sort in Winter, and ex- 


poſed with other Exotic Plants from 
the ſame Country in Summer, they 
will thrive extremely well. 

CALF's-SNOUT. Vide Antir- 
rhinum. en 

CALTHA, Marigold. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a radiated diſcous Flower * 
the Petals of the Flower are, for the 
moſt part, crenatcd: the Seeds are 
crooked and rough : thoſe which are 
outermoſt are long, and theſe avithin 
are fart : the Leaves are long, intire, 
and ſucculent, Eo 


CA 

The Species are; 

I. CAL THA wulgarzs, flore citrins. 
C. B. The common Marigold. 

2. CaLTHA wulgaris, fore pal- 
lido. C. B. The pale-colour'd Ma- 
rigold. 

3. CaLTHa polyanthos major. C. B. 
The large double Marigold. 


4. CaLTtHA fohanthos maxima. 


C. B. The largeſt double Marigold. 


5. CalrnA minima. J. B. The 
ſmalleſt Marigold. 

6. CaiThHa media, folio lomgo, 
prolifera. Boerh. Ind, The childing 
Marigold. 


7. Calr ha polyanthus major, fore 


aureo, C. B. P. Large double 
gold - colour'd Marigold. 

8. CAL THA foribus reflexts. 
C. B. P. Marigold with a reflexed 
Flower. 

9. CalrHA fore mixto, H. R. 
Par. Party- colour'd Marigold. 

Theſe are all of them annual 
Plants, which periſh ſoon after they 
have perfected their Seeds; but if 
they are permitted to ſcatter, will 
come up abundantly, and become 
troubleſome Weeds. But in order 
to keep the Sorts diſtinct, you ſhould 
carefully ſave the Seeds of each, and 
ſow them in the Spring, eſpecially 
the largeſt, double, the party-co- 


lourd, and childing Kinds, which 


are often kept in Gardens for the 


Beauty of their Flowers: the others 
are only ſowed for Pot-herbs. The 


ſeventh and ninth Sorts are very 
pretty annual Plants; theſe may 
be ſown on a Bed or Border in the 
Spring, where they are deſigned 
to remain; for they ſeldom thrive 
well when they are tranſplanted : 
a few Plants of each of theſe large 
double Kinds of Marigolds may 
have a Place in large open Borders, 
where the moſt hardy Kinds of 
Flowers. which require little Culture, 
are uſually planted, in which they 
will make an agreeable Variety. 
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In ſaving the Seeds of theſe Kinds, 
there ould be particular Care 
taken to make choice of the moſt 
double Flowers, and thoſe which are 
of the brighteſt Colours. 

The common Marigold 1s ſome- 
times uſed in Medicine; but the 
Flowers are frequently uſed in the 
Kitchen, for both which Purpoſes 
the ſingle Flowers are to be pre- 
ferr'd, having a much better Scent, 


and add a ſtronger Flavour to the 


— 
Theſe Kinds are very ſubject to 
vary, eſpecially if the Seeds are 


not very carefully ſaved; and if 


the Seeds are often changed from 
one Garden to another, at ſome 
Diſtance, it will be a means to pre- 
ſerve the Varieties better. 


CALTHA PALUST RIS. Vide 


Populago. 
CAMARA. Lide Lantana, 
CAMERARIA. 


We have no Eng liſb Name for it. 

The Characters are; | 

The Empalement of the Flewer 
is divided into frve ſharp Segments: 


the Floaber is tubulous, conſiſiing of 


one Leaf, which opens at the Top, 
and is divided into five Parts: the 
Pointal ariſes from the Bottom of the 
Tube, hawing a double Germen, and 


#s attended by five Stamina, awhich 
- are ſmall: 


the Germen afterwvard 
becomes a double Pod, incloſing many 


ſmall Seeds, aubich lie over each 


Folio. Plum. Now. Gen. 


br her lite Scales. 
The Species are; 

t. CAMERARIA lato muynti folio. 
Plum. Now. Gen. Cameraria with 
a broad Myrtle-leaf. 

2. CAMERARIA angufio linarie 
Cameraria 
with a narrow Toadflax-Icaf. 

'Theſe Plants are both Natives of 
the warmeſt Parts of America. The 
fhrſt Sort grows plentifully in the 
Tiland of Czba, from whence my 


© A 


late learned Friend Dr. William Hou. 


tour brought the Seeds into England. 


This is a low Shrub, ſeldom riſing 


above four or five Feet high, and 
produces its Flowers at the Ends of 
the Branches, in ſmall Umbels: the 
Leaves and Branches of this Plant, 
when broken, emit a milky Juice, 


which is acrid; and near of Kin to 


the Dog's-bane. 

The ſecond Sort grows plentifully 
in the Iſland of Jamaica; as alſo 
in ſome of the French Iſlands. This 
grows taller than the firſt Sort; but 
the Stem 1s not ſo woody. 

Theſe Plants are propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be procured from 
the Places of their Growth; for they 
do not perfect their Seeds in Eng- 
land. They may alſo be propagated 
by Cuttings planted in an Hot-bed 
during the Summer-months : they 
muſt have a Bark-ſtove; for they 
are very tender Plants; but in warm 


Weather muſt have Plenty of Air. 


CAMPANULA, Bell-flower. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf; 
is ſhaped like a Bell; and is, before 
blown, of a pentagonal Figure; and, 
evhen fully opened, is cut into fiue 
Segments at the Top: the Seed-we/jel 
is, for the moſi part, divided into 
three Cells, each having an Hole at 
the Bottom, by which the Seed is. 


emitted. 


The Species are; 

1. CamPANULA pyramidata al- 
tima. Journ. The talleſt pyra- 
midal Bell-fower. | | 

2. CAMPANULA perſicæolia Lo- 
belii, fore cœruleo. Mon. Hift. The 
blue peach-leav'd Bell- flower. 

3. CaMPANULA perficefelia, flore 
albo. Mor. Hiſt. The white peach- 
leav'd Bell- flower. 

4. Caur AN UTA perficefolia, fore 

Jeno. Toun. The double peach- 
leav'd Bell- flower. 
5. Can 
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5. CaurANuILA perficefolia, AHore 
allo pleno. Tourn. The double white 


peach-leav'd Bell-flower. | F 
6. CamPANULA Hortenſis, flore 


& folio oblongo. C. B. Garden Bell- 


flower, with oblong Leaves and 
Flowers, commonly called Canter- 
bury Bells. | 

7. CamPAnNULA hortenfis, flore 
& folio oblougo, fore alba. C. B. 
White Canterbury Bells. 

8. CaMPANULA hortenfis, flore & 
Folio oblongo, flore wvariegato, The 
ſtriped Canterbury Bells. 

9. CaMPANULA wulgatior, foliis 
artice, vel major & aſperior, fore 
duplici cœruleo majore. Boerh. Ind. 
Large nettle-leav'd Bell-flower, with 
large double blue Flowers. 

10. CAMPANULA wulgattor, foliis 
urtice, vel major & aſperior, fore 
auplici albo. H. R. Par. Large net- 
tle-leav'd Bell-flower, with double 
white Flowers. 

11.CamPANULA Canarienſis, atri- 
plicis folio, tuberoſa radice. Tourn. 
Canary Bell - lower, with Orach- 


leaves, and a tuberoſe Root. 


12. CamPANULA minor Ameri- 


cana, foliis rigidis, fore ceruleo pa- 


til}, H. L. Dwarf American Bell- 
flower, with rigid Leaves, and blue 
Flowers. | 

13. CamPaNULA minor Ameri- 


cana, foliis rigidis, fore albo. H. L. B. 


Dwarf American Bell-flower, with 
rigid Leaves, and white Flowers. 

14. CAMPANULA radice eſculenta, 
flore cæruleo. H. L. Blue Bell- 
flower, with edible Roots, commonly 
called Rampions. 

15. CAMPANULA arvenſis pro- 
cumbens. Inſt. R. H. Venus's Look- 
ing-glaſs, vulgo. 

16. CAMPANULA arwenſis erecta. 
H. L. Upright Venus's Looking: glaſs. 
17. CamPaNnULa arvenfis erecta, 


Fore 4lbo. Iiſt. R. H. Upright Ve- 


G 


aus Look - glaſs, with a "white 


Flower. 


18. CaMPANULA arwenſis pro- 


cumbens, flore albo. H. L. Venus's 


Looking-glaſs with a white Flower. 
19. CAaMPANULA maxima, foliis 


latiſſimis, flore cœruleo. C. B. P. 


Greateſt Bell - lower, with broad 


Leaves, and a blue Flower, com- 
monly called Giant Throatwort. 
20. CAMPANULA maximn, foliis 


latiſfimis, flore albo. C. Z. P. Greateſt 


Bell-flower, with broad Leaves, and 
a white Flower. . 

21. CAMPANULA pratenfis, flore 
conglomerato, C. B. P. Little Throat- 
wort, or Canterbury Bells, vulgo. 

22. CAMPANULA pratenſis, flore 
conglomerato albo. H. R. Par. Little 
Throatwort, or Canterbury Bells, 
with a white Flower. 

23. CaMPANULA foliis echii, flo- 
ribus willofis. C. B. Bell- flower 
with Leaves like Vipers - bugloſs, 
and hairy Flowers. 

24. CaMPANULA foliis anchuſe, 
Horibus oblongis. C. B. Bell- flower 
with Leaves like Alkanet, and longiſh 
Flowers. 

25. CA\MPANULA nemoroſa an- 
guſtifolia, magno flare, major. Inft. 
"0 Greater wood Bell-flower, 
with a narrow Leaf, and large 
Flower: = 

26. CAMPANULA memoroſa an- 


guſtifolia, parvo flore, Inſt. R. H. 


Narrow - leav'd wood Bell-flower, 


with a ſmall Flower. 

27. CAMPANULA minor rotundi- 
folia wulgaris, C. B. Common 
ſmall round-leav'd Bell-flower. 
28. CaMmPANULa fperntagonia per- 
foliata, Mor. Hift, Five- corner'd 
Bell-flower, with a perfoliated Leaf. 

29. CAMPANULA minor annua, 
folliis inciſis. Mor. Hift., Small an- 
nual cut-leav'd Bell- flower, or Ve- 
aus's Looking-glaſs. 

; 30. Cam- 
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30. CamPAnNuLa pentagonia, fore 
ampliffimo, Thracica. Inſt, R. H. 


Five-corner'd Bell - flower, with a 


large Flower. 
The firſt Sort is commonly cul- 


tivated to adorn Chimneys, Halls, 


Ec. in the Summer - ſeaſon ; for 
which Purpoſe there is no Plant 
more proper, it producing ſometimes 
eight, ten, or twelve Branches, which 


wilt grow four or five Feet high, 


and produce large Quantities of 
beautiful Flowers, almoſt the whole 
Length of the Stalks, which, if kept 
from Rain and Sun, will continue 
in Beauty for a long time; and if 
the Branches are regularly ſpread 
fat to Sticks, they make a very 
fine Appearance. 

This Plant is propagated either 
by ſowing the Seeds in March, in a 
Bed of light undung'd Soil, or by 
parting the Roots ; the latter Me- 
thod, being the moſt expeditious, is 
commonly practiſed; for every Dug 
taken from the Roots in September 
or March, will grow, if rightly ma- 
naged: but the Roots which are 


raiſed from Seeds, will make the 


itrongeſt Bloom; for which Reaſon, 


you ſhould every Year ſow of the 


Seeds, to have a Succeſſion of theſe 
Roots, 
commonly three or ſour Vears be- 


fore they flower; we ſhould there- 


ſore tranſplant the young Plants into 
Nurſery - beds the September after 
ſowing, which Beds ſhould be made 
of a light Soil, rather dry than wet: 
the Diſtance they ſhould be planted 
at, is fix Inches ſquare: and if in 
hard froſty Weather you cover the 
Bed with Mats, it will greatly 
firengthen the young Roots: in 
theſe Beds they may remain until 
the third Year after fowing ; at 
which time, 1f you find the Roots 
are ſtrong, and promiſe well for 
Bowering, in Sctenber you ſhould 


notwithſtanding they are 


the Flowers ſmall : 


CA 


take them up, and plant them into 
Pots of light Soil; and if you have 
the' Conveniency of a Glaſs-frame 
to ſhelter them in Winter from great 
Rains, and ſevere Froſts, they will 
be vaſtly the ſtronger for it : for 
altho' they require frequent Water- 
ings in Summer-time, yet too much 
Wet in Winter is apt to rot them; 
for their Roots are ſucculent and 
milky ; therefore, if you have na 
ſuch Conveniency, you muſt lay the 
Pots on one fide in very wet Wea- 
ther, and in a great Froſt ſet them 
under a warm Wall, Pale, or Hedge, 
and cover them with Peas-haulm, 
Sc. obſerving to lay a little old 
Dung round the Pots, to guard their 
Roots from the Froſt. If this Care 
be taken, the Flowers will ſufficiently 
recompenſe for the Trouble, in their 
Numbers and Largeneſs. 

The Peach- leav'd Bell - lowers 
may be raiſed from Seeds, in the 
ſame manner; or be increaſed, by 
parting their Roots in Autumn, which 
is the moſt expeditious Method : 
theſe are very hardy, and may be 
Planted in open Beds or Borders, 
where they will flower very ſtrong 
eſpecially if their Roots are taken 
up and parted every other Year; 
for otherwiſe the Number of Heads 
will render their Stems weak, and 
the double - 
flowering Sorts are only propagated 
by parting of their Roots, | 

The Canterbury Bells are biennial, 
ſeldom laſting longer than the ſe- 
cond Year ; theſe therefore are only 
raiſed by ſowing their Seeds, the 
beſt Seaſon for which is in the Be- 
ginning of April, and in June the 
Plants will be fit to tranſplant; at 
which time you ſhould prepare a Bed 
or two in a ſhady Situation, where 
you mult plant them at about fix 
Inches Diſtance every way; and in 
September following you may plant 

them 
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them out into the Borders of the 


Flower - garden, where they will 
flower the May following ; and when 


they have ripened, their Seeds will 


die; therefore you muſt ſow every 
Year, to have a Supply of freſh 
Roots. | 

The two Dwarf American Kinds 
are only propagated by Off-ſets, their 
Seeds ſeldom ripening with us: they 
are hardy, and will endure in the 
open Air, provided they are planted 
in a dry Soil, and a warm Situation : 
the beſt Seaſon for parting their 
Roots is in April; but they muſt 
not have too rich a Soil. 


The Canary Campanula is one of 


the moſt beautiful Plants of theGreen- 
houſe, it producing its Flowers in the 
Depth of Winter; and continues 


them thro' the Months of December, 


January, and February. This Plant 
is propagated by parting its Roots, 
the Seaſon for which is in June, 
when the Stems are quite decayed; 
and in doing of it, great Care ſhould 


be taken not to break or bruiſe their 
| Roots, which would endanger their 


decaying, The Soil in which theſe 
Roots ſhould be planted, muſt be 
one-third freſh Earth, a third-part 
Sand, and the reſt Lime-rubbiſh ; this 
ſhould be well mixed and ſcreened, 
and if laid together half a Year be- 


fore it 1s uſed, that it may incorpo- 


rate, it will be the better. 
When you plant the Roots, give 


them a little Water to ſettle the 


Earth about them ; but afterwards 
let your Waterings be very ſparingly 
done, and but ſeldom repeated until 
their Stems begin to advance; after 
which, they muſt have a little more 
freely. The Stems of the Flower 
will begin to appear in Augu/?; and 
if the Roots are ſtrong, will riſe to 
eight or nine Feet in Height; and 
in November, or ſooner, will begin 


to ſhew its beautiful flame colour d 


C A 
Flowers. When theſe Stems begin 
to advance, you ſhould remove the 


Plants into Shelter, to guard them 
from morning Froſts, or great Rains; 


and as the Weather grows colder, 


they muſt be removed into a good 
Green - houſe, where they ſhould 


have as much free Air as poſlible in 
open mild Weather. This Plant 
will require the ſame Proportion of 


Heat as is allotted for the Ficoides, 
and will thrive in the ſame Houſe 
better than among Orange - trees, 
2 — |} 
The nettle - leav'd Bell - flowers 


are very hardy, and may be increaſed 


by parting their Roots either in 
Spring or Autumn, and are proper 
for large open Borders. 

The Rampion is propagated in 
the Kitchen-garden, for its Root, 
which was formerly in greater Eſteem 
in England than at preſent, altho' 
the French are ſtill very fond of it: 
the Seeds of this Plant ſhould be 
ſown in March, in a Bed of light 
dry Earth, very thin ; and in May, 
when the Plants are come up, hoe 
them out, leaving them about four 


Inches ſquare; and during the Sum- 


mer keep them clear from Weeds, 
and the Winter following they will 
be fit for Uſe. 

The fix Sorts of Venus's Look- 
ing-glaſs are annual Plants; the 
Seeds of theſe ſhould be ſown in the 
Borders of the Flower-garden, where 
they are to remain; for they do nat 


love tranſplanting. If the Seeds 


are ſown in April, the Plants will 


flower in June and Juh but if they 


are ſown in May, they will not flower 
till Auguſt ; ſo that by ſowing them 
at different times, there may be a 
Succeſſion of them in Flower during 
all the Summer-months: and if the 
Seeds are ſown toward the End of 


Auguſt, upon a light warm Soil, the 


Plants will abide the Winter, and 
flower 
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flower early the Spring following. 
The Seeds of the firſt Sort are very 
common in all the Seed ſhops in 


London: the fourth is a Variety of 
the firſt; but the ſecond, third, fifth, 
and fixth Sorts are leſs common in 
England. 

The two Dwarf American Sorts 
will endure our common Winters in 


the open Air; but in ſevere Froſts 


they are often deſtroyed: therefore 
It will be proper to. preſerve ſome 
Plants of each Sort in Pots, which 


may be placed under a common 


Hot-bed-frame in Winter; obſerv- 
ing to take off the Glaſſes every 
Day in mild Weather, that they may 
enjoy as much free Air as poſſible; 
and in hard Froſts the Glaſſes may 
be coyered with Mats, Straw, or Peas- 
haulm, to prevent the Earth in the 
Pots from being frozen, which will 
preſerve the Plants in Vigour. 

CAMPE ORA. Vide Laurus. 

CAMPHORATA, Stinking 
Ground-pine. 

The Species are; , 
1. CamPHORATA Hirſuta. C. B. 


Hairy ftinking Ground-pine. 


2 CaMPHORATA glabra. C. B. 
Smooth ſtinking Ground-pine. 

Theſe Plants grow plentifully on 
ſandy and rocky Soils near Mont- 
pelier, as alſo in Italy and Spain; 


but are ſeldom cultivated in Gar- 
dens. 


The firſt Sort is reckoned amongſt 
the officinal Plants in the College- 
Diipenſarory ; but at preſent is 
ſeldom uſed in Medicine. | 

They may be propagated by Slips, 
which ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
Border in April, juſt as the Plants 
begin to ſhoot, obſerving to water 
them frequently; and when the Slips 
Have taken good Root, they may 


be tranſplanted, with a Bail of Earth 
to their Roots, 


into a warm dry 
Border, or elſe into Pots, that they 


} 
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may be ſheltered in ſevere Froſts, 


otherwiſe they will be deſtroyed. 

They may alſo be propagated by 
Seed; but as they ſeldom perfect 
their Seeds in this Country, the 
other Method 1s always uſed to pro. 
pagate them here. 

CAMPION. Vide Lychnis, | 

CANDLE-BERRY-TREE. Fils 
My rica. 

CANDY-TUFT. Vide Thlaſpi. 

. CANNA INDICA. Jide Can- 
nacorus. 

CA NNABINA, Baſtard- hemp. 

'The S are; 

It is a Genus, avhoſe Flowers have 
no Petals; but confift of a Number 
of Threads, and are barren; for the 
Seed is produced on Sets Plants, 
evhich habe no viſible Flower 3 but 
hawe membranaceous Secd - veſſels, 
ewhich incloſe triangular Seeds, which 
are, for the moſt. part, oblong. 

The Species are; 

1. CAN NABINA Cretica fructiſera. 
Tourn. Cor. Fruitful Baſtard-hemp 
of Candy. 

2. CaNNABINA Cretica forifera, 
Tourn, Cor. Male Baſtard-hemp of 
Candy. ; 

Theſe two Plants both ariſe from 
the ſame Seeds, as is the Cate with the 
Male and Female Plants of the com- 
mon Hemp. They are Natives of the 
Archipelago, from whence Dr. Tour- 
nefort ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. They are hardy 
Plants, which may be propagated 
by ſowing their Seeds on a Bed of 
freſh light Earth in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are come up two 
Inches high, they ſhould be care- 
fully traniplanted into a Bed of freſh 
Earth, obſerving to ſhade and water 
them until they have taken new 
Root; after which time they will 
require no farther Culture, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. At 
Michaelmas the Plants will die down 

| t9 
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to their Roots ; ſo they ſhould re- 
main in theſe Beds until the Begin- 
ning of March, at which time they 
ſhould be tranſplanted out where 
they are to remain; where they 
ſhould be placed at a good Diſtance 
from each other, or any other Plants; 
for they grow pretty large, and will 
form large Heads, if they are ſuf- 
fered to remain many Years; ſo 
that they ſhould be placed at leaſt 
three Feet aſunder. 

Ln the nativePlaces of cheir Growth 
they often riſe to the Height of 
ten or twelve Feet; but in England 
they ſeldom grow to more than half 
that Size: but when their Roots are 
very ſtrong, they will ſend forth ſix 
or eight Stems from each Root, ſo 
that they will occapy a large Space 
of Ground; but as there is no great 
Beauty in theſe Plants, there ſhould 
be but few of them admitted for 
Variety. 

CANNABIS, Hemp. 

The Characters are; 


It hath digitated or fingered Leamtes, 


which grow oppoſite to one another : 
the Floxwers hae no wiſible Petals ; 


it is Male and Female, in d ferent 


Plants. 


CanNaB1s ſativa. C. B. Tia 
manvred Hemp. 

This Plant is propagated in the 
rich fenny Parts of Lincolnſhire, 
in great Quantities, for its Bark, 
which is uſeful tor Cordage, Cloth, 
Sc. and the Seeds afford an Oil, 
which is uſed in Medicine. 


Hemp is always ſown on a deep | 


moiſt rich Soil, ſuch as is found in 
Holland in I age and the Fens 

where it is cul- 
tivated to great e as it 
might in many other Parts of Eng- 
land, where there is the like Soil; 
but it will not thrive on Clay, or 
{iff cold Land: it is eftcemed very 


good to deſtroy Weeds, but it will 
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greatly impoveriſh the Land ; ſo 


that this Crop muſt not be repeated 


on the ſame Ground. 

The Land on which Hemp is de- 
ſigned to be ſown, ſhould be well 
plowed, and made very fine by Har- 
rowing ; about the Middle of April 
is a good Seaſon for ſowing the 
Seed: three Buſhels will ſow an Acre: 
in the Choice of the Seed, the hea- 
vieſt and brighteſt - colour'd ſhould 


be preferred, and particular Care 


ſhould be had to the Kernel of the 
Seed, ſo that ſome of them ſhould 
be crack'd, to ſee if they have the 
Germ or future Plant perfect; for 
in ſome Places the Male Plants are 
drawn out too ſoon from the Fe- 
male; i. 6. before they have im- 
pregnated the Female Plants with 


the Farina; in which Caſe, tho” the 


Seeds produced by theſe Female 
Plants may ſeem fair to the Eye, 
yet they will not grow, as is well 


| known to the Inhabitants of Bickar, 


Swwineſhrad, and Dunnington, three 
Pariſhes in the Fens of Lincolnſbire, 
where Hemp is cultivated in great 
Abundance, who have dearly bought 
their Experience. 

When the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be hoed out in the ſame 
manner as is practiſed for Turneps, 
leaving the Plants a Foot or ſixteen 
Inches apart; obſerve alſo to cut all 
the Weeds, which if well perform'd, 
and in dry Weather, will deſtroy 
them. This Crop will require a ſe- 
cond Hoeing about a Month after 
the firſt, in order to deftroy the 
Weeds: if this be well performed, 
it will require no farther Care; for 
the Hemp will ſoon after cover the 
Ground, and prevent the Growth of 
Weeds. 

The firſt Seaſon for pulling the 
Hemp is uſually about the Middle 
of Auguſt, when they begin to pull 
what they call the Fimble- hemp, 

Which 
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Which is the Male Plants; but it 


would be much the better Method 


to defer this a Fortnight or three 
Weeks longer, until theſe Male 
Plants have fully ſhed their Duſt ; 
without which the Seeds will prove 
abortive, produce nothing if ſown 
the next Year, nor will thoſe con- 


cerned in the Oil-mills give any- 


thing for them, there being only 
empty Huſks, without any Kernels 
to produce the Oil. 

The ſecond Pulling is a little after 
Michaelmas, when the Seeds are ripe: 
this is uſually called Karle-hemp : 


they were the Female Plants, which 


were left at the time when the Male 
were pulled. This Karle hemp is 
bound in Bundles of a Yard Com- 
paſs, according to Statute-meaſure, 
which are laid in the Sun for a few 
Days to dry; and then it is ſtacked 
up, or houſed, to keep it dry, till 
the Seed can be threſhed out. An 
Acre of Hemp on a rich Soil will 
produce near three Quarters of Seed, 
which, together with the unwrought 
Hemp, is worth from fix to eight 
Pounds. | 


Of late Years the Inhabitants of 


the Britiſs Colonies in North Ame- 


rica have cultivated this uſeful Plant, 


and a Bounty was granted by Par- 
liament for the Hemp which was im- 
ported from thence ; but whether 
the Inhabitants of thoſe Colonies 
grew tired of cultivating it, or the 
Bounty was not regularly paid, I 
cannot ſay ; but whatever has been 
the Cauſe, the Quantity imported 
has by no means anſwered the Ex- 


peQation of the Public, which is 


greatly to be lamented ; becauſe as 
this Commodity is ſo eſſential to the 
Marine, which ſhould be the prin- 
cipal Object of this Kingdom, the 
being farniſhed with it from our own 
Plantations will not only fave the 
ready Money paid for it, but ſecure 
| 8 | 
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to the Country an ample Supply at 
all times, without being obliged to 
our Neighbours for it. ' 

CANNACORUS, The Tadian 
flowering Reed. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath a knobbed tuberoſe Noot: 
the Leaves are long and nervous: the 
Flower conſiſis of one Leaf, is tubu- 
lous, and cut into fix Segments: theſe 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh membrana- 
ceous Veſſels, which are divided into 
three Cells, each containing two or 
three round hard Seeds. 

The Species are; | 

1. CAN NAcoRUS latifolius vul- 
garis. Tourn, The common broad- 
leav'd Indian Reed, with pale Flow- 
ers. g 

2. Caxnxacorus latifolius wul- 
garis, foliis wvariegatis. The com- 
mon Indian Reed, with ſtriped 
Leaves. 

3. CaNxxAcoORUS ore Juteo pun- 
cato. Tourn. The yellow ſpotted 
Indian Reed. 

4. CAN NAcoRUS flore coccines 
ſplendente. Tourn. The fine ſcarlet- 
coloured Indian Reed. 

5. CANNACORUS ampliſſimo folio, 
fore rutilo. Tourn, The largeſt-leav'd 
Indian Reed, with rediſn- coloured 
Flowers. 

6.CannacoRus anguſtifolius, flore 
Aawveſcente. Tourn, Narrow-leav'd 
Indian Reed, with yellow Flowers. 

Theſe Sorts are all propagated by 


Seeds, which muſt be ſown on an 


Hot-bed in March, and afterward 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots 
filled with good rich Earth, and, 
during the Summer-ſeaſon, muſt be 
plentifully watered. Theſe Plants, 
thus managed, will many times pro- 
duce Flowers the firſt Seaſon ; but 
it is not till the ſecond Year that 
they blow ſtrong : in order to which, 
you ſhould houſe them before the 
Froſt pinches their Leaves, obſerving 
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to give them but little Water in the 
Winter, and keep them intirely from 


the Froſt. In May following, pre- 
pare a good rich Bed of Earth, and 
turn your Plants out of the Pots into 
this Bed, being careful not to diſturb 
the Earth about their Roots, and 


giving them plenty of Water in dry 
Weather. When your Roots have 


once faſtened themfelves into this 
Bed, they will grow vigorouſly, and 
produce many ſtrong Stems ; which 
will lower much ſtronger than thoſe 
kept in Pots, and ripen their Seeds 
very well. | 

'The ſcarlet Bloſſom 1s by far the 
moſt beantiful Kind ; tho' a Mixture 
of the yellow-{potted Sort will look 
very agreeable; but the common 
pale-coloured Sort is hardly worth 
keeping, unleſs in Botanic Colle- 
ctions. 

This Sort will live through the 
Winter, in the open Air, if it is 
planted in a warm Situation, and a 
dry Soil; and will ſend up Stems 
every Summer, four or hve Feet high, 
and produce Flowers, and, in good 
Seaſons, will perfect their Seeds very 
well; but in Autumn the Shoots 


and Leaves will decay to the Root, 


and will not ſhoot again till the Mid- 


dle or End of May following: this 


has occaſion'd their having been de- 
ſtroyed by unſkilful Perſons, who 
ſuppoſed they were dead. 

Theſe Sorts may be alſo increaſed 


by parting their Roots in the Spring; 


but theſe Plants ſeldom flower ſo 
well as Seedlings: and ſince the 
Seeds are ſo eaſy to be obtain'd, it 
is hardly worth practiſing, unleſs for 
the ſtrip'd-leav'd Sort, which can be 
no other way increas'd. The Inha- 
bitants of America call this Plant In- 
dian Shot, and ſay, the Indians make 
uſe of this Seed inſtead of Shot, to 
ſhoot Wild- fowl, Sc. 
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The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 


make a fine Appearance in the time 


of their Flowering, which (if they 
are kept in Pots, and placed in a 
moderate Stove) will be from De- 
cember to the Middle of Aprit, and 


theſe will ripen their Seeds in June, 


ſo that a Plant or two of each Kind 


are worthy of a Place in every 


Stove where Exotic Plants are pre- 
ſerved. 3 

The ſixth Sort produces Spikes of 
very large yellow Flowers, which 
make a fine Appearance: but this 
rarely flowers in England; for in 
ſeveral Gardens, where it has been 
long preſerved, it has not flowered 
above once in four or five Years : 
this Sort 15 very apt to ſpread at the 
Root, where the Plants are not con- 
fined in Pots; ſo may be plentifully 
increaſed by the Side-ſhoots or Suck- 
ers. 
CAPERS. Vide Capparis. 

CAPNOIDES, Podded Fumi- 
tory. 
The Characters are; 

The Leaves and whole Face of this 
Plant is like Fumitory ; but the Style 
of the Flower becomes a long taper 
Pod, which contains many round ſpine- 
ing Seeds, 

CafNOI DES. TZourn. Podded Fu- 
mitory. 7 | 

This is a pretty annual Plant, 
which may be ſown in an open Bor- 
der in the Spring of the Year, where 
the Plants are to remain, either in 
the Borders of the Flower-garden, 
where they will make a pretty Shew 
for two or three Months together ; 


or in Beds, where they may be ſown 


with other annual Plants, which are 
preſerved for Variety. The Seeds 
of this Plant, if ſuffered to ſhed up- 
on the Ground, will furniſh you with 
Plants enough, without giving you 
the Trouble to ſow it any more. 

CAP- 
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CAPNORC HIS, Ladian bulbous- 
rooted Fumitory. . 
The Characters are; 

This hath the whole Face of Fumi- 
tory: the Root is ſometimes tuberoſe, 
Sometimes ſcaly, and at other times 
bulbous ; the Flower conſiſts of two 


Leaves, is of an anomalous Figure, 


and hangs downward : the Pods are 
lite thoſe of Shepherd's- pouch. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; vi. 5 

Capxwoxchis Americana. Boerh. 
Ind. American bujbous-rocted Fu- 
mitory. 5 

This Plant is propagated by part- 
ing its Roots, or from Seeds: it is 


not hardy enough to endure our 


Winters in the open Ground; ſo 
muſt be put into Pots filled with 
light Earth, and houſed in Winter: 
the Flowers are ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Fumitory ; and though none of 
the moſt beautiful Plants, yet it de- 
ſerves a Place in a good Garden. 

CAPPARIS, The Caper-buſh. 

The Characters are; 

Its Flowers conſiſt of four Leaves, 
aohich are expanded in form of a 
Roſe: the Fruit is fleſhy, and, for 
the moſt part, ſhaped like a Pear, in 


evhich are contained many roundiſe 


Seeds. | 
The Species are; os 

i. CAaPPARIS aon ſpinaſa, fructu 
majore. C. B. The large: fruited Ca- 
per, without Thorns. 

2. CaPARIS pinoſa, fructu mi- 
nore, folio rotundo. C. B. P. Prickly 
round-leavd Caper, wita a ſmall 
Fruit. | 

3. Cayyar1s folzo acuto, C. B. 
P. Sharp-leav'd Caper. 

4. CaPPaRis Americana arbore- 
Seens, lauri folio, fructu longi//imo. 
Plum. Cat. American 'Tree-caper, 
with a Bay-leaf, and a long Fruit. 

5. CaPpPaRis alia arboreſcens, 
lauri foliis, fructu oblonge ovats. 
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Plum. Cat. American Tree cap 
with a-Bay-leaf, and an oval Fruit. 
6, Ca PARIS Americana arbore. 
ſcens, lauro-ceraſi foliis, fructu ob- 
longo. American Tree - caper, with 
Laurel-leaves, and an oblong Fruit, 
The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts 
are common in the South of France, 
and in /taly, where they grow wild 
on the Walls, and old Ruins. At 
Toulon they cultivate theſe Plants up- 
on the Walls, by ſowing of their 
Seeds in the Holes of the Stone 
Walls, about three or four Feet from 
the Ground; ſo that the Roots of 
the Plants. penetrate into the Joints 
of the Walls, and from thence draw 
their Nouriſhment. In England it 
is very difficult to preſerve theſe 
Plants, eſpecially if they are planted 
in Earth; for theſe Plants thrive 
much better in Rubbiſh : ſo that 
where any Perſon is deſirous to cul- 
tivate them, they ſhould be planted 
in Pots filled with Lime-rubbiſh and 
Sand, and placed into a moderate 
Hot-bed, to forward their making 
new Roots ; after which time they 
may be expoſed in the open Air in 
Summer ; but in Winter they muſt 
be ſheltered from ſevere Froſt, which 
will deſtroy them. The Stumps of 
theſe Plants are generally brought 
over in Plenty from Taly every 
Year, by the Perſons who bring over 
Orange: trees and Jaſmines ;- ſo that 
they may be purchaſed from them 
at a moderate Price, which is far the 
eaſieſt Method of being furniſhed 
with theſe Plants; for the Seeds are 
nor eaſily obtained from abroad, nor 
do they ſucceed very well with us. 
Although theſe Plants require Shel- 
ter, when planted in Pots; yet they 
will endure the ſevereſt Cold of our 
Winter, if growing in a Wall. 
There 1s a Buch of this Kind, now 
growing in an Hole of a decay'd 
Wall, in the Gardens of Camden 
: | Houſe 
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Houſe at Kenſington, which hath en- 


dured ſeveral Winters without any 


Shelter or Covering, and annually 


produces many beautiful Flowers, 


and ſometimes, in good Seaſons, will 
produce Seeds; though I do not re- 
member ever to have ieen them per- 
fectly ripe. 8 : 
The fourth, fifth, and ſixth Sorts 
are Natives of America: tbe fourth 
and fifth were diſcovered by Father 
Plumier in the French Iſlands; but 
the ſixth was found by Mr. Robert 
Millar near Carthagena, in the Spa- 
niſe Weſt-Indies, from whence he alſo 


ſent me the other two Kinds. Theſe 


three Sorts may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 1n Pots 
filled with light ſandy Earth, and 


plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, obſerving to water the Earth 
frequently, to forward the Vegeta- 
tion of the Seed. When the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot filled 
with light ſandy Earth, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, obſerving 
to ſcreen them from the Sun, until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
time they muſt have Air and Water, 
in proportion tothe Warmth of the 
Seaſon. When the Plants have filled 
theſe ſmall Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be carefully taken out, 
and their Roots trimmed, and put 
into larger Pots, and plunged into 


the Hot-bed again. In Winter theſe 


Plants muſt be removed into the 
Stove, and placed in the Bark-bed, 
where they ſhould be treated after 
the manner directed for the Guaj ava; 
with which Management theſe Plants 
will ſucceed. _ | | 
CAPER-BEAN. Vide Fabago. 
CAPRARIA, Wild-liquorice, or 
Sweet weed. | 
The Cbaracters are; = 
The Empalement 7 the Flower is 
of one Leaf, divided into four Parts, 


=_—_ 


rounded by à great Number of ſmall 


ſmall Seeds. EE 


tanic Gardens, in divers Parts of 


Beauty, they are ſeldom propagated 
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each of which is hollow like a Spoon : 
the Flower is alſo of one Leaf, which 
is divided into four or five concave 
Segments, which are reflexed: in tbe 
Middle is fituated the Owary, attend- 
ed by four Stamina, which are ſur- 


hairy Threads : the Ovary becomes a 
Fruit with one Cell, incloſing many 


The Species are; 1 

I. CaPRARIA yoliis alternis, co- 
rollis guinguęſidis. Lin. Wild- liquo- 
rice, or Sweet-weed, with Leaves 
placed alternately, and the Flower 
divided into five Parts. f 

2. Ca PRARIA folirs terns, coral- 
lis quadripartitts., Lin. Wild- liquo- 
rice, or Sweet- weed, with three 
Leaves at each Joint, and the Flower 
divided into four Segments. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
Iſlands in America, where they are 
troubleſome Weeds; for, as they pro- 
duce great Quantities of Seed, when 
they have ſcattered their Seeds, the 
Plants will come up in great Plenty: 
the ſecond Sort has a ſweet Taſte 
when chewed, ſomewhat like Liquo- 
rice, which occaſioned the Name of 
Sweet-weed. h | 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in Bo- 


Europe ; but, as they have no great 


in other Gardens. 

They are propagated by. Seeds, 
which muſt be fown upon an Hot- 
bed in the Spring of the Year, and 
the Plants muſt be brought forward 
by planing them upon a ſecond Hot- 
bed ; and about the Middle or Lat- 
ter-end of June they may be tranſ- 
planted either into Pots of rich Earth, 
or a warm Border, and may then be 
expoſed to the open Air, where they 
will perfect their Seeds in Auguſt : 
the ſecond, Sort may be preſerved 
through the Winter in a good Stove z 

R but. 
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but, as it rjpens its Seeds the firſt 
Year, it is very ſeldom preſerved 
longer. 

CAPRIFOLIUM Honeyſuckle. 

The Characters are; 

Tt hath a climbing Stalk, which 
fav itſelf” about whatever Tree 
fands near it: the Flowers are tubu- 
fous and oblong, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
which opens toward the Top, and 18 
divided into tauo Lips ; the uppermoſt 
of which is again divided into two, 
and the loabermoſt into many Segments : 


the Tube of the Flower is bent, ſome- 


what reſembling an Huntſman's Horn: 
they are produced in C tafters, and are 
Very feweet, 

The Speciet ares 

b. CAPRIFOLIUM n per folia- 
zum, floribus albis. The wild or Eng- 


_ g/ihþ white Honeyſuckle. 


2. CAPRIFOLIUM non perfeliatum, 
Fiore interius albo, rubro externe. 
Boerh. Ind. The Ec red Honey- 
ſuckle. 


3. CarRIFOLIUM en perfoliatum, 


foliis finuofis. Tourn. Oak-leav'd wild 
Honeyſuckle. 

4. CAPRIFOLIUM 2% perfoliatum, 
Feliis finuofis & variegatis. The 
ſtrip'd Honey ſuckle, with cut Leaves. 

5. CaPRIFOLIUM 707 perfoliatum, 
Foliis ex lutes wariegatis. The com- 
mon Honeyſuckle, with yellow- 
ſtrip'd Leaves. 

6. CArRIToLI UN Halicum perfo- 
liatum precox. Brofſ. The French 
or early white Honeyſuckle. 

7. CAPRIFOLIUM #alicum. Dod. 
The 7tal/ian Honeyſuckle. 

. 8, CaPrRiFolium Gernanicum, 
Fore rubello, ſerotinum. Braff. Late 
red Honeyſuckle. 


CaPriFoliuM Germanicum, 


E ſpeciofius. 
ſuckle. 

10. CAPRIFOLIUM perfoliatum 
ſemper-wirens, floribus ſpecioſius. Ever- 
* Honey ſuckle. 


Dutch Honey- 


* 
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The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorte 
of Honeyſuckles are found growing 
in the Hedges, in many Parts of 


England: indeed the third Sort is ſel- 
dom found, and, I believe, is no 


more than an accidental Variety of 
the two former. I have found ſeve- 


ral times Plants of this Kind in the 


Woods, which I have planted in the 


Phyſic- garden, where they now grow, 


and ſtill continue to produce indent- 
ed Leaves: the Shoots of this Sort 
aire much weaker than are thoſe of 
the common Sort ; but, in other re- 
ſpects, the Variation from the com- 
mon Sort is but ſmall. The two 
{rip'd Sorts are alſo Varieties of the 
common ; one having whole, the 
other indented Leaves. The early- 
white, Italian, late-red, and Dutch 
Sorts, are F oreigners; - but have been 
more cultivated in the Nurſeries 
about London, than thoſe which are 


of our own Growth, and are much 


commoner in the Gardens than thoſe, 
The early White is the firſt Sort 
that flowers, commonly beginning 
in April; this is ſucceeded by the 
Ialian: then the Dulch and late red 
Sorts fellow; the latter of which, 
during the time of flowering, is the 
moſt beautiful of all the Kinds; for 
its Flowers are produced in very 
cloſe Cluſters, and every Shoot of the 
Tree produces many Bunches; which 
flowering all together, renders it a 
very fine Shrub; but this ſeldom 
laſts more than a Fortnight in Beau- 


ty; whereas the Datich Sort, which 


produces its Bunches but thinly (its 
Branches growing more diffuſed), 
continues flowering until prevented 
by froſty Weather. The ever-green 
Honeyſuckle begins to produce its 
Flowers at the Beginning of Jun, 
and often continues flowering till 
Michaelmas; which, together with 
its ever-green Leaves, renders it a 
very valuable Shrub. 


The 
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The early White and 7a/ian Ho- 
neyſuckles are not ſo valuable as any 
of the other Sorts, becauſe they are 
ſoon paſt lowering; and when the 
hot Weather comes on, they are ge- 
nerally covered with black Lice, and 
their Leaves decay, ſo that they have 
a bad Appearance moſt Part of the 
Summer ; therefore a few Plants on- 
ly ſhould be admitted, on account 
of their coming early to flower: 

The Engliſs wild Kinds are only 
proper to plant for climbing againſt 
Trees, Walls, &c. for their Branches 
are too ſlender to ſupport themſelves; 
nor can they be trained with Stems, 
ſo as to form Heads, as moſt of the 
other Kinds will do; but rather in- 
cline, and trail upon the Ground; 
which has been the principal Cauſe 
of their not being more propa- 
gated. | s | 

The long-blowing Honeyſuckle, 
as it is generally called, is a Variety 
of the Datch; from which it differs 
in the Colour of its Flowers; which, 
in the Dutch, are of a deeper Red, 
eſpecially toward the Decay. This 
long- blowing Kind is more generally 
propagated in the Nurſeries near 
London, than any other Sort, for its 
long Continuance in Flower; the 
Plants being ſeldom deſtitute of 
Flowers from the Middle of June till 
the End of September; and theſe 
Plants are ſeldom infeſted with Ver- 
min: but, in order to continue them 
in Flower ſo long, the Branches of 
theſe Plants muſt not be cut off, or 
ſhortened, until they are paſt flow- 


ering. 


are propagated by laying down their 
Branches at Michaelmas, which will 
take Root by . that time Twelve- 
months ; when they may be taken 
off from the old Plants, and planted 
in a Nurſery, at about three Feet 
Row from Row, and eighteen Inches 


All theſe Sorts of Honeyſuckles in 
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aſunder in the Rows, the better to 


train them up, either for headed 
Plants, or for Creepers to plant 
againſt Trees, Walls; Pales, Sc. 
which in two Years time, at moſt, 


will be fit for any of thoſe Purpoſes z 


or they may be propagated by plant- 
ing Cuttings of the young Shoots at 
Michaelmas, in a ſhady Border 
where they may continue till the Mi- 
chaelmas following; when they may 
be tranſplanted into Nurſery-beds (as 
was before directed): but the ever- 
green Honeyſuckle is difficult to in- 
creaſe this way : therefore it would 
be better to propagate it by Layers. - 
In taking Cuttings of any of theſe 
Sorts for planting, it will be the beſt 
way to cut one Joint of the old 
Wood to the Bottom of each Cut- 
ting; which is a ſure Method to have 
them ſucceed, for ſcarce one of theſe 
will fail ; whereas thoſe which are 
taken from the Upper-part of the 
Shoots, will many of them miſ⸗ 
Carry. „ „ 
Theſe Shrubs are very great Or- 
naments to ſmall Quarters of flow= 


ering Shrubs, when train'd up to re- 


cular Heads, and the different Va- 
rieties being intermix'd therewith. 
Their long Continuance in Flower, 
together with the Beauty and Sweet- 


neſs of their Flowers, renders them 


as valuable Shrubs for ſuch Purpoſes 
as any we have; and they are no 


leſs valuable for planting againſt the 


Stems of old Trees in Groves or 


| Avenues ; where, if they are not too 


much overſhadowed by the Trees, 
they will thrive and flower exceed- 


* ; PG | 
The beſt Seaſon for cutting theſe 
Trees, to keep them in a regular 
Form, is about M:chaelmas, ſoon 
after they have done flowering, that 
their Wounds may heal before Win- 
ter : and thisWork is beſt performed 
with a Knife, obſerving to cut be- 
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| kind a Leaf. bud; for how long ſo- 
ever the Shoot is left beyond, it de- 
cays down to the Bud, and thereby 


becomes unſightly. They are ex- 


treme hardy, except the Ever- green, 
which is ſuppos d to be an American 


Plant; and is ſometimes, in very ſe- 
vere Winters, apt to ſuffer by the 
Froſt, if planted in a Situation too 
much expos d. 
CAPSICUM, Guiney Pepper. 
The Chara#ers are; 
The Flowers tonſift of one Leaf, and 
are expanded like thoſe of Night/hade : 


#he Fruit is foft, fleſhy, and membra- 


neous, and divided into tæbo or mort 
Cells; in aubich are contained Mary 


flat kidney pap'd S eds. 
The Spectes are; 


1. Carsicuu filiguis longis pro- 


pendentibus. Tourn. Capſicum wa 
long hanging Pods. 


 CAPSICUM - filiguis recurwis. 


| Dot Capſicum with long Pods, which | 


turn up at the End. 
lat” Carsicuu latifolize, mali 
thiopici fruftu magno compreſſo 
Hriato, Americanum. Pluk. Broad- 
leav'd Capſicum, with long com- 


preſs'd ſtriated Pods, commonly call- | 


ed, Bonnet Pepper. 


4. Caysicum Africanum, fructu 


pyramidali pendulo rugofiſſimo. Afri- 


can 1 with — rough : 


hanging Pods. 
5. CarsicuMm Africanum, frudu 


 Bramidali ragaſilſimo, plerumque ere- 
&o. African Capſicum, with pyra- 
midal rough Pods, for the moſt: uu 
growing erect, 


6. Carsicun frufu m nom acri, ru- 
geſo longo pendente rubro. Teſochilli 
Hern. Capſicum with long hanging 
red Pods, which are not hot. 

7. Carsicum frufu cordi formi, 
plerumgue nutante, rubro. Capſicum 
with heart-ſhaped red Pods, for the 
moſt part hanging downwards. 


" ramidal; erefto rubro. 
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8. Carsicun fructu pyrami dato 
erafſo,  plerumque erecto, Nh Cap- 
ficum with pyramidal thick red 
Pods, for the moſt part growing "= 
right. 

9. CarsicuM fruttu oblongo nunc 
erecto, nun nutante, rubro. Capfi- 
cum with oblong red Pods, growing 
fomotunes erect and ſometimes hang- 


ing. 


>... Gaben u, 2 ma- 
jore, nunc erecto, nunc nutante, ru- 
bro. Capſicum with large round red 
Pods, growing ſometimes erect, and 
ſometimes hanging. 

11. CarsicuM frafu fave py- 
ramidato oblongo, nunc erecto, nunt nu- 
tante. Capſicum with oblong pyra- 
midal yellow Pods, growing ſome- 
times erect, and ſometimes hang- 
in 

| 1 8 fructu cordiformi, 
nunc ere, nant nutante, flavo. Cap- 
ficum with heart-ſhap'd yellow Fruit, 
growing ſometimes erect, and ſome- 


times hanging. 


13. Capsicum frufu oliwario 
ereao; Upright olive-ſhaped Cap- 
ſicum. 

14. CaPs1CUM fru@u par þy- 
Sloan, Cap- 
ficum with ſmall red Pods growing 
erect,” called by the Inhabitants of 
the West- Indies, Barbary Pepper. 

15. CaesIcum frudu parve ro- 
tundo acerrimo. Shan. Capſicum with 
ſmall round Pods, which are very 
hot, call'd by the Inhabitants of the 
Mei- Indies, Bird pepper. 

16. Cars Icuu Americanum, fru- 
u rotundo ceraſorum forma. Pluk. 
American Capſicum, with round 
cherry-ſhap'd Fruit. 

17. Cars icon —— lati- 
folium, fructu oblongo erefto candid). 
Broad-leav'd American Capſicum, 
with oblong white Pods growing 


18. Care 


very beautiful. 
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18. Carsicun frudu maximo ob- 
| dongo rugoſo, plerumgue nutante, ru- 


bro. Capſicum with large oblong 
red rough Pods, for the moſt part 
hanging downwards. 


"Theſe Sorts of Capſicums are 


ſown in many curious Gardens with 
other annual Plants, in Hot-beds, 


and require to be treated after the 


ſame manner as was directed for the 
Amaranthus; and, in the Autumn- 
ſeaſon, make a very pretty Diver- 
ſity, being intermixed therewith. 
They are all tolerably hardy, and 
may be planted abroad toward the 


End of May, or the Beginning of 


June, either in Pots, or open Bor- 
ders, where they will ripen their 
Fruits very well; except the third, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, fix- 
teenth, and ſeventeenth Sorts, which 


forward under Glaſſes, otherwiſe 
their Fruit will not come to good. 
The thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth Sorts will remain for ſeveral 
Years, and form handſome Shrubs, 
if you take proper Care to preſerve 
them in the Stove in the Winter; 
during which Seaſon their Fruits 
will remain and ripen, and appear 


all the Sorts may be preſerved over 


the Winter, were we to take off a 
Part of their Fruits, before they are 
grown ſo big as to exhauſt the 


Strength of the Plant ; and obſerve 
to houſe them in time: but as they 
perfect their Fruit ſo eaſily in one 


Sammer, it is ſeldom practis'd but 


with thoſe Sorts that do not ſo rea- 
dily ripen their Seeds. 

The Fruit of theſe Plants, though 
at preſent of no great Uſe in Eng- 
land, yet the eighteenth Sort affords 


one of the wholſomeſt Pickles in the 


World, if they are gathered young, 
before their Skins grow tough. The 


Inhabitants of the V 3 Indies eat 


Indeed, I believe, 
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great Quantities of this Fruit raw, 
not only while it is green, but alſo 
when it is fully ripe ; at which time 


it is ſo very acrid, as to cauſe an 


extraordinary Pain in the Mouth and 
Throat of ſuch Perſons as are not ac- 
cuſtom'd to eat it. 

The Inhabitants of the Weſt-ladies 
make great Uſe of the Bird-pepper ; 
which they dry, and beat to a Pow- 
der, and mix with other Ingredients, 
which they keep by them at all 
times for Sawce, and uſe it inſtead 
of Pepper ; of which they ſend ſome 
of theſe Pepper-pots to England, by 
the Name of Cayan Butter or Pep- 
per- pot; and are by ſome of the Zxg- 
liſb People mightily eſteem'd. 

CARACALLA. Vide Phaſeolus. 

CARDAMIN DUM. Vide Acri- 


viola. 
are tenderer, and muft be brought 


CARDAMINE, Ladies-ſmock. 
The Characters are; 
The Flower conſiſts of four Leawes, 
ewhich are ſucceeded by narrow Pods, 
which, when ripe, roll up, and caſt 


forth their Seeds : the Leaves are, for 
the moſt part, wing'd. 


The Species are; 
1. CarDAMINE pratenſis, magne 


ore purpuraſcente. Tourn. Common 
Ladies-{mock, with purpliſh Flow- | 


ers. 

2 CARDAMINE pratenfis, magno 
fore albo. Journ. Common 
ſmock, with white Flowers. 

3. CARDAMINE pratenſis, magno 
fore pleno. Tourn. The double La- 
dies- ſmock. 

4. CARDAMINE inpatiens, vulgo 
Sium minus. Ger. Emac, Impatient 


Ladies-ſmock. 


. CarpamMINeE tmpatiens altera 
birfutior. Raii Syn. The other rough 
impatient Ladies: ſmock. 

6. CaR DAM INE fore majore, ela- 


tior. Tourn. Taller Ladies - ſmock, | 


with a larger Flower 


R 3 7. C- 
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57. Carpanine Sicula, foliis fu- 
marie; Tourn, Sicilian Ladies-ſmock, 
with Fumitary-leaves. 
8. CaRDAMINE montana, aſari 
| Folio Tourn, Mountain Ladies-ſmock, 
with an Afarabacca-leaf. | 
. Carpamine Alpina minor, re- 
eds folio. Tourn. Small Ladies- 
fmock of the Alps, with a baſe wild 
Rocket-leaf, 
10. CARDAMINE birfuta, . 
ii folio, flore purpuraſcente. Tourn. 
Hairy Ladies-ſmock, with a Celan- 
dine leaf, and purpliſh Flower. 
11. CaRDAUINE glabra, chelido- 
aii folio, Tourn. Smooth Ladies- 


ſmock, with a Celandine- leaf. 


12. CARD AMINE Alpina prima tri- 
Folia. Cluſ. The firſt three-leav'd 
Ladies-ſmock of the A!/ps. 

13. CARDAMINE Cræca, cheli do- 
nii folio rarius & profundius inciſo, 
lore albo. Tourn. Cor. Greek Ladies- 
'ſmock, with a Celandine-leaf, that 
has but few and deep Jags, and a 

white Flower. | 
The two firſt Sorts are common in 
moſt of the moiſt Meadows in Erg- 
land: they flower the Beginning of 
May; and although there is no great 
Beauty in thoſe F lowers, yet I thought 
roper to mention them, in order to 
introduce the third Sort, which is a 
very beautiful Plant, continuing a 
long time in Flower; and is a very 
proper Plant for cold North Borders, 
or a wet Soil, where few others will 
grow ; and hereby we may render 
the pooreſt and worſt Sail productive 
of Beauties, did we but carefully at- 
tend to the adapting proper Plants 
for it, and not endeavour to force 


it. to produce Things which require 


à quite contrary Soil. The firſt Sort 
is ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 


The fourth and fifth Sorts grow 


wild in England ; but are ſametimes 
allowed a Place in Gardens for Va- 


riety-ſake. When the Seeds of theſe 
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Plants are ripe, the Pods burſt on the 
firſt Touch, and ſcatter the Seeds all 
around. If theſe Plants are put in a 
ſhady Border, and permitted to ſhed 
their Seeds, they will maintain them. 
ſelves without any Care. 

The ſixth Sort grows in marſhy 
Places, and in ſtanding Waters: 
therefore is rarely kept in Gardens, 

The ſeventh Sort is not a Native 
of Englaud; yet will endure the ſe- 
vereſt Cold of this Climate in a warm 
Bordet; where, if it be permitted 
Seeds, it will maintain its 


Place without any farther Care. 


The other Sorts are Natives of 
the Alps and Pyrenean Mountains (ex- 
cept the laſt, which was diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in Greece). They 
are all extremely hardy : their Seeds 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
Tipe, in a moiſt ſhady Situation; 
where. the Plants will ſoon appear, 
and will require no other Care, but 
to clear them from Weeds; and if 
their Seeds are permitted to ſcatter, 
the Plants will come up better, than 
if ſown. Theſe Varieties are pre- 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens; and ſome 
of them merit a Place in ſome ſhady 
Part of every curious Garden, for 
their odd manner of caſting forth 
their Seeds on the ſlighteſt Touch, 
when the Pods are ripe ; which often 
ſurpriſes Strangers, who attempt to 
gather the Seeds. 

CARDIACA, Motherwort. 

The * are; 

It hath à labiated Flowver conſiſt 
ing of one Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip 1s 
imbricated (<vith Pieces laid one over 
another in the manner of Tiles ) ; and 
is much long er than the Under lip, 
ewhich is cut into three Parts : out of 
tbe Floaver-cup ariſes the Pointal, at- 
tended <vith four Embryo's, which af- 
terward become ſo many .angular 
Seeds: to which may be added, The 
Flower-cup ts beſet with ſmall Spines. 
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The Species are; 


1. CAA DIA. J. B. 3. 300. 


Common Motherwort. 
2. CAR DIACA fore albo. Tourn. 
Motherwort with a white Flower. 
3. CAR DIACA criſpa. Raii Hiſt. 


Curled Motherwort. 


4. CarDiaca maxima willeſa. 
Amm. Greateſt hairy Motherwort. 
Dr. Linnæus has joined the com- 
mon Sort to his Genus of Leonurus; 
but I think not very properly. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in Bo- 
tanic Gardens for the ſake of Va- 
riety. The firſt is often found wild 
in England.; but it is only near Gar- 
dens from whence it was ejected. The 
ſecond. is a Variety of the firſt, from 
which it only differs in Colour of 
the Flower. The third Sort differs 
from the two former, in having fine 
curled Leaves. 

All theſe are very hardy Plants, 
which will ſow themſelves where— 


cver they are introduced, ſo as to 
become Weeds in the Place. The 


Seeds of theſe Plants may be ſown 
the Beginning of March, on almoſt 
any Soil, or in any Situation; where 
the Plants will come up in April, 
and, if kept clear from Weeds, will 
thrive. exceedingly. When they are 


large enough to tranſplant, they 


ſhould be removed, and planted 


eighteen Inches or two Feet aſun- 


der, becauſe they will grow pretty 
large. If the Weather ſhould prove 
dry, when they are tranſplanted, they 
ſhould be watered, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they will require no farther Care, 
than to keep them clear from Weeds; 
and the ſecond Year they will low- 
er, and produce ripe Seeds. The 
Arſt Sort, being a medicinal Plant, is 
pretty much cultivated in the, Phyſic- 
gardens near London; from whence 
the Markets are ſupplied with the 
Herb. The other three Sort are 


Branches, and are prickly: and the 


. Folio, vulgaris. Tourn. 


Fiſh-thiſtle. 
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only preſerved in Botanic cules 
for the ſake of Variety. 


CARDINALS FLOWER. Fiat 
Rapuntium. 


CARDUUS, The Thiſtle. 
The C haraders are; 
The Leawes grow alternately on the 


Heads are, for the moſt * Aua- 
moſe and prickly. 
The Species are; 


1. Carpuvs albis maculis natas | 
Tus, vulgaris. C. B. The milky or 


holy Thiſtle. 

2. Cakpuus autant. FJ. B. The 
muſk or nodding Thiſtle. 

3. Carpuus eriocephalos, Dod. 
The woolly-headed Thiſtle. 

4. Cakbuus galactites. F. B. 3. 
54. The milky Thiſtle. 

5. Carpuvus humilis alatus, five 
carduus Marie annuus, folio lituris 
obſcuris notato. H. Cath. Dwarf an- 
nual Ladies-thiſtle, with winged 
Stalks, and dark-{potted Leaves. 

6. Cax duus ftomentoſus, acanthi 
Common 
Cottan-thiſtle, 

7. Caxpuys ftcllatus, froe calci- 


ſtle. 


8. Carpuvus fellatus, five cali. 


trapa, flore albo. H. R. Par. Star- 
thiſtle, with a white Flower. 

9. CarDuvs, ſeu palyacantha ule 
garis. Tourn. The ſuppoſed true 


10. CaRnuus Creticus tomento- 
fus, acanthi folio, flare magna pur- 
puraſcente. Journ. Cor. Woolly Thi- 
Ale of Candy, with an Acanthus-leaf, 
and. a large purpliſh Flower. 
The three firit Sorts of Thiſtles 
row wild in many Parts of Eng- 
land; the firſt commonly upon the 


Sea- coaſts, and on the Side of Roads; 


and is ſometimes cultivated for the 

Table ; and when the Plants are full 

grown, they blanch them by tying 
R 


+. of 


trapa. FJ. B. Common Star - -thi- 
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up of their Leaves, and earthing 
them: theſes whitened Plants are 
boiled, and, by ſome Perſons, are 
greatly eſteemed. The ſecond is to 
be met with upon arable Land in 


many Places; and the laſt is leſs com- 


mon than either of the former, be- 


ing found but in few Places in Erg- 


and. Theſe, and all the other Sorts 


of Thiſtles, may be cultivated by 


ſowing their Seeds in the Spring in 


almoſt _ Soil; and will flower and 


feed the ſecond Year, and ſoon after 
erifn; moſt of them being biennial 


lants. The firſt Sort is ſometimes 


uſed in Medicine, and is called in the 
Diſpenſatory, Carduifs Marie. 

The fourth Sort grows in Spain, 
Ttaly, and the South of France; but 


will not endure the Cold of our Win- 


ters, unleſs in a dry Soil, and a warm 
Situation. 


The fifth Sort is a Native of S;- 


ily; but if once planted in a Gar- 
den, and ſuffered to ſhed its Seed, 
will maintain its Place. 

The fixth Sort is very common 
upon the Sides of dry Banks, and 


other uncultivated Places, in divers 


Parts of England. Of this Kind there 


gre a great Variety in France, Spain, 


Tah. and other warm Countries; 
many of which have been introduc'd 
Into the BotanicGardens for the ſake 
of Variety ; but are not allowed a 


Place in any other Gardens. 

The ſeventh: Sort is found on 
Dunghils, and the Sides of Banks, 
in ſeveral Parts of England. This 
Plant is greatly uſed in France, as a 
medicinal Herb; and is judged ſebri- 
fugous, vulnerary, and aperitive: of 
late Years it has been introduced 


among the medicinal Plants in Eug- 


land; but the Virtues are not ſo ge- 
nerally known, as in France, where 
it has been long in Uſe. 

All theſe Plants delight to grow 


„ 
on barren uncultivated Places: ſo 
whoever hath a mind to cultivate 
any of the Species, ſhould ſow their 
Seeds on a Bed of light undunged 
Earth in the Spring of the Year, 
where they are deſigned to remain ; 
for they do not thrive ſo well when 
they are tranſplanted. When the 


Plants are come up, they ſhould be 


thinned, ſo as to leave them eighteen 
Inches or two Feet aſunder; and if 
they are kept clear from Weeds, it 


is all the Culture which they will re- 


quire. The ſecond Year they will 
flower in June and Fuly, and in Au- 


gu they will perfect their Seeds, and 


the Roots will ſoon after decay: ſo 
that to have a Succeſſion of theſe 
Plants, their Seeds muſt be ſown 
every Year. Es 

The ninth Sort is ſomewhat ten- 


derer than the others; ſo ſhould have 


a warmer Situation ; otherwiſe 1t will 
be deftroyed, if the Winter ſhould 
prove fevere. This doth not ſpread 
ſo much as the other Kinds; but 
will grow upright to the Height of 
four or five Feet ; and having Leaves 
regularly placed on the Stalks, from 
the Ground to their Heads, makes 
an agreeable Appearance, and me- 


rits a Place in a Garden for the fake 


of Variety. 
CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. 


Vid Cnicus. | 


CARDUUS FULLONUM. 
Fide Dipſacus. 

CARLINA, The Carline - thi- 
ſtle. 

The Charadters are; 

It hath for the moſt part radiated 
Flowers, from whoſe Diſk ariſe many 
Florets, «obich reſt upon the Embryos; 
but the plain Petals, which ariſe from 
the Crown, have no Embryo's fixed 
to them: the Floaver- cup is large and 
prickly, inclaſing the Embryos: theſe 
Embryo, afterward become Seeds, 


ab hich 


hls by (3 ww 
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avhich have a Down adhering to 
them ; and each is ſeparated by an im- 
bricated Leaf. | ; 

The Species are; 

1. CARLINA acaulos, magno flore 
alto. C. B. Carline-thiftle without 
Stalls, and a large white Flower. 

2. CARLINA acaulos, magno flore 
purpureo C. B. Carline-thiſtle with - 
out Stalks, and a large purple 
Flower. Yo 
3. Cantina Hlveſtris vulgaris. 


Cluſ. Common wild Carline-thiſtle. 


4. CaRLIN A acaulos, flore magno, 
radice perenni, Montis Aurei. H. R. 


Par. Perennial Carline-thiftle, with- 
out Stalks, of Mount d Or. 


5. CARLINA acaulos gummifera. 


C. B. P. Gum-bearing Carline-thi- 


ſtle without Stalks, commonly called, 
The white Chameleon. 

6. CarRLINA cauleſcens, magno flore 
albicante. C. B. P. Stalky Carline- 
thiſtle, with a large whitiſh Flower. 

7. CARLIN A cauleſcens, magno 
flare rubente. C. B. P. Stalky Carline- 
thiſtle, with a large rediſh Flower. 

8. CARLINA polycephalus alba. 
C. B. P. Many headed white Car- 
line-thiſtle. | 

9. CarLINA filwveſtris, fore au- 
reo, perennis, H. L. Wild peren- 
nial Carline-thiſtle, with a golden 
Flower. . 

10. CaRLINa Hb ſtris minor Hi- 
ſpanica. Cluſ. H. Leſſer wild Spa- 
i/p Carline-thiſtle. 125 

11. CaRLIN A patula, atradtyli- 


dis folio & facie. Journ. Low ſpread- 


ing Carline-thiſtle. with a Leaf, and 
the Face, of Diſtaff thiſtle. | 
12. CARLIIN A wmbellata Apula. 
Umbellated Carline-thiſtle 
of Apulia. | : 5 
Theſe Plants grow in the South of 
France, in Spain, and in [taly : the 
third Sort grows wild in England. 
upon chalky Hills, and uncultivated 
Places. .- | 1 
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All theſe Plants are preſerved by 
the Curious in Botany, for the ſake 
of Variety; but they are ſeldom in- 
troduced into other Gardens, as they 
have no great Beauty; nor are they 
of any Uſe {except the fifth Sort, 
which is placed in the Catalogue of 
Simples annexed to the College Diſ- 
penſatory; but is rarely ordered in 
Medicine), ſo far as I could ever diſ- 
cover: yet, as they are ſometimes 
cultivated by curious Perſons, it was 
thought proper to enumerate their 
ſeveral Varieties. | 
They may all be propagated "by 
ſowing their Seeds in the Spring on a 
Bed of freſh undunged Earth, where 


they are deſigned to remain; for, as 


they ſend forth Tap-roots, they will 
not bear tranſplanting ſo well as 
moſt other Plants. When the Plants 
appear above-ground, they ſhould 
be carcfully weeded ; and, as they 
grow in Size, they ſhould be thin- 
ned, where they are too cloſe, leav- 
ing them about ten Inches or a Foot 
aſunder. The ſecond Year moſt of 
theſe Plants will flower; but, unleſs 
the Summer proves dry, they rarely 
produce good. Seeds in England ; and 
moſt of them decay ſoon after they 
have flowered ; therefore it 1s pretty 
difficult to maintain theſe Plants in 
this Country. | | 
CARN ATION. FVide Caryophyl- 
ins | | | 
CARPINUS, The Hornbeam or 
Hardbeam tree. 
The Characters are: 
I. hath». Leaves like the Elm or 
Beech-tree : the Katkins (or Male 
Flowers) are placed ut remote Di- 
ſlances from the Fruit on the ſame 
Tree : and the outward Shell of the 
Fruit is winged. 
Ihe Species are; 


' 3. CARPIN US. Dod. The com- 


mon Hornbeam tree. 


2. Cax- 
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(2. Caxrixus yoliis ex luteo wa- 
riegatis. The firip'd Hornbeam. 
3. CaR PIN us ſeu oftrya, ulmo fimi- 
It, fructu ratemoſo, Tupulo ſimilis. 
C. B. The Hop Hornbeam. | 


4.CaryPinus Virginiana floreſcens. 


Pluk. The Virginian flowering Horn- 
De | | 


5. CarpInus Orientalis, folio mi- 
vori, fructu brevi. Cor. Inſt. Eaſt- 
ern Hornbeam, with a ſmaller Leaf, 
and a ſhort Fruit. | 9 5 
The firſt of theſe Trees hath been 
often cultivated in the Nurſeries, to 
make Hedges for Wilderneſſes and 
Orangeries; but of late it hath not 
been ſo much uſed for that Purpoſe, 
the decay d Leaves of the Tree con- 
tinuing on all the Winter, as do thoſe 
of the Oak, rendering them very un- 
fghtly in a Pleaſure-garden ; which, 
together with the perpetual Litter 
their Leaves make, have almoſt 


brought them into Diſuſe for this 


Work, unleſs in large Wilderneſſes, 
where the Hedges are train'd up to 
a great Height ; for which Purpoſe 


chere is no Tree more uſeful, it be- 


ing a very tonſile Plant, and may be 
kept thick from the Bottom to the 
Height of eighteen or twenty Feet; 
and will refiſt the Violence of ſtrong 
Winds the beſt of any of the deci- 
duous Trees, and is of ſpeedy 
Growth. The Timber of this Tree 
is very tough and flexible, and is of 
excellent Uſe to the Turners; as 
alſo for making Mill-cogs, Heads of 
Beetles, &c. and is very good Fire- 
wood. 

Theſe Trees may be rais'd from 


the Seeds, which ſhould be ſown. 


_ early in the Autumn in a ſhady Si- 
tuation; where they will remain in 
the Ground until Spring, and often 
till the ſecond Year, betore they ap- 
pear ; for which Reaſon it is gene- 
rally propagated by Layers, which 
3s the moſt 1 Methed: the 


ba 7 
Layers ſhould be laid in Autumn, 


and will have taken ſufficient Root 


to be tranſplanted the Autumn fol. 
lowing : at which time they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into a Nurſery for 
two or three Years ; where, if th 

are deſign d for Hedges, their Un- 
der- branches ſhould not be taken off, 
but the Trees train'd flat for that 


Purpoſe. Theſe Trees are very pro- 


per to make Hedges round the Quar- 
ters of Exotic Trees and Shrubs; 
their Leaves abiding till the Spring 
before they fall off, will greatly 
fence off the cold Winds from the 
Quarters; and what Leaves fall away 
in Autumn, ſhould be ſuffer'd to re- 
main upon the Surface of the Ground 
until Spring; which will keep the 
Froſt from penetrating ſo deep into 
the Ground, as it would, were the 
Ground intirely bare. 

This Tree will grow upon cold 
barren expos'd Hills, and in ſuch Si- 
tuations as few other Trees will; ſo 
that it may be cultivated to great 
Advantage in ſuch Places. 

The Hop Hornbeam ſheds its 
Leaves in Winter, with the Elm, 
and other deciduous Trees. This 
Tree, though but lately much xnown 
in England, yet is very common in 
Germany, growing promiicuouſly 
with the common Sort. This is 
much preferable to the common Sort 
for Hedges in a Pleaſure - garden, up- 
on the account of its quitting its 
Leaves wich other Trees; and there- 
by doth not make ſo much Litter in 
the Spring as the other, and will cut 
full as well. | 

The Virginian flowering Horn- 
beam is ſtill leſs common than the 
laſt, and only to be ſeen in curious 
Gardens: it is equally as hardy as 
the other, and may be increas'd by 
Layers. | 

This Sort will grow to the Height 
of thirty Feet, or more; and is of 

quicker 
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guicker Growth than either of the 


former Sorts : this ſheds its Leaves 
iv Autumn, about the ſame time 
with the Elm; and, during the time 
of its Leaves continuing, this Tree 
makes a good Appearance, being 
well cloathed with Leaves; which 
are of a deep ſtrong rom Colour, 
reſembling more the Elm than the 
Hornbeam. | _. | 
The Eaſtern Hornbeam is a Tree 


of humble Growth, rarely riſing 


above ten or twelve Feet high in this 
Country, omg out many hori- 
zontal irregular Branches; ſo can- 
not eaſily be trained up to a Stem. 
The Leaves of this Sort are much 
{maller than thoſe of the common 
Bornbeam, and the Branches grow 
cloſer together; therefore may be 
very proper for low Hedges, where 
they are wanted in Gardens; being 


a very tonſile Plant, and may be 


kept in leſs Compaſs than almoſt 
any other deciduous Tree. It is as 
hardy as any of the Sorts, and may 
be propagated in the ſame manner; 
but at preſent it is rare in the Eng- 
/i/þ Nurſeries. 

CARROTS. Vide Daucus. 

CARTHAMUS, Baſtard - ſaf- 
fro. 1 | 
The Characters are; 

This Plant agrees with the Thiſtle, 
in moſt of its Chara#ers : but the 
Seeds of this are always deſtitute of 

The Species are; | 

1. CARTHAMUS officinarum, fore 
crocee. Tourn. Baſtard -ſafron, or 
Saf- flower. | 

2. CARTHAMUS Africanus frute- 
feens, folio ilicis, fiore aureo. Boerh. 
ind. Alt. Shrubby African Baſtard- 
ſaffron, with an ever-green Oak- 
leaf, and a golden Flower. 

The firſt Sort is very much culti- 


vated in many Parts of Germany for 


the Dyers Ule, and is brought into 


— 
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England from thence: it is there ſown 
in the open Fields in the Spring of 
the Year ; and when come up, they 
hoe it out thin, as we do Turneps, 
leaving the Plants abont eight or 
ten Inches diſtant every Way: theſe 
Plants, as they grow, divide into à 


great many Branches, each produce- 


ing a Flower at the Top. of the 
Shoot, which, when fully blown, 
they cut or pull off, and dry it, 
which is the Part the Dyers make 
uſe of: and this is ſometimes mixed 
with Saffron; to which, if it be 
rightly dried, and artfully mixed, 
it is ſo alike, as not to be diſtin» 
guiſhed but by good Judges. 

This Plant was formerly culti- 
vated in England, particularly in 
Glouceſterſhire, where, they ſay, it 


did very well: tho', I am fatisfied, 


it muſt be a very good Seaſon, if 
it ripens Seeds well in England; for 
the Flower-heads are ſo cloſe and 
compact, that if, in the Seaſon of 
the Seeds Formation, there happen 
to be wet Weather, this enters the 

Bloſſoms of the Florets, and is ſel= 
dom dried away before the tender 
Seeds are deſtroyed ; and altho' the 
Seeds {hall many times ſeem very fair 
and gocd to outward Appearance, 
yet, upon breaking them, they are 


hollow, and deſtitute of Kernels. 


This Seed is ſometimes uſed in Me- 
dicine; therefore ſuch People a; Pur- 
chaſe it for that Purpoſe, ſhould be 
careful that they be ſound. The 


Flowers of this Plant, which are the 


Part the Dyers uſe, have been ſome- 
times put into Puddens, to colour 
them; and at the time when it was 
cultivated in England, the poorer 
Sort of People in the Country uſed 
to gather it for that Purpoſe, uncil 
they put in - fuch Quantities into 
their Puddens, that it purged them, 
which occatoned their leaving i 
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The ſecond Sort is a Native of 


the Country about the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence it was brought 
into the Gardens in Holland: this 
muſt be placed in a Green-houſe in 
Winter, being too tender to live in 
the open Air: it may be propagated 
by Cuttings taken off in Auge, 
when the Shoots are hardened, and 
become woody, for thoſe which are 
tender ſeldom ſucceed well: theſe 


Vuttings ſhould be placed in a ſhady 


Border, and Frequently refreſhed 
with Water, and in ſix Weeks they 
will have taken good Roots, when 
they muſt be planted in Pots to be 
meltered in Winter: it may alſo be 
propagated by Seed. 

This Sort will grow about four 
Feet high, and have woody Stems; 
but the Leaves are prickly like 
Thiſtles, and the Flowers are not 
much unlike thoſe of the common 
Sort, but ſmaller. 

CARUI, Caraway. 
The Characters are; 


It hath avinged Leaves, which are 


cut into mall Segments, aud are 
placed oppoſite on the Stalks, having 
1 Footjtalt: the Petals of the Flower 
are bid, and ſhaped like an Heart: 
the Seeds are long, /{ender, ſmooth, 
and furroau d. | 
The Species are; 

1. CaRUI. Cæſalp. The com- 
mon Caraway. 

2. Caru1 ſemine majore. Vaill. 


The large-ſeeded Caraway. 


3. CaRUI folizs tenuiſſimis, aſ- 


phodeli radice. Journ. The nar- 
roweſt- leav'd Caraway, with Aſpho- 
del-roots. 

4. Carvi Alpinum. C. B. Al- 
pine Caraway. | 

The firſt of theſe Sorts 1s ſome- 
times found wild in England, in 


rich moiſt Paſtures, eſpecially in 


#iolland in Lincolnſhire. The other 
Sorts have been ſent from Abroad, 
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and are only cultivated in curious 
Gardens of Plants. 

Theſe Sorts may be all cultivated 
by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring 
of the Year in a moiſt rich Soil; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be hoed out to about fix 
Inches ſquare, which will greatly 
ſtrengthen them, and promote their 
Seeding plentifully : in Autumn their 
Seeds will ripen, at which time the 
Plant ſhould be cut, and laid upon 
Mats to dry; and then it may be 
beaten out, and dried, when it may 
be put up for Uſe. Theſe Seeds 
are uſed in Medicine, as alſo in the 
Confectionary, for making Seed- 
cakes, Sc. The firſt Sort only is 
what is uſed ; tho” the Seeds of the 
ſecond ſeem to be full as good, and 
are much larger and fairer than the 
firſt. The other Sorts are only 
kept in Collections of Plants, to in- 
creaſe their Numbers. 

CARYOPHYLLATA, Avens, 
or Herb-bennet. 

The Characters are; 
It hath pennated or winged Leaœwes, 
ſomeaubat like thoſe of Agrimony : 
the Cup of the Flower confijſts of one 
Leaf, which is cut into ſeveral Seg- 
ments: the Flower confiſts of five 
Leawes, which ſpread open in form of 
of a Roſe: the Seeds are formed into 
a globular Figure, each of which 
hath aTail to it : the Roots are per- 


ennial, and ſmell faveet. 


The Species are; OR 

1. CARYOPHYLLATA vulguris. 
C. B. Common Avens. 

2. CaRYOPHYLLATA montana, 
fore luteo magno. J. B. Mountain 
Avens, with large yellow Flowers. 

3. CARYOPHYLLATA montana 
purpurea. Ger. Emac. Mountain 
Avens, with purple Flowers. 

4. CARYOPHYLLATA montana, 
fore Iuteo nutante. C. B. Mountain 
Avens, with yellow nodding Flowers. 

; 5. CARYG- 


Ex - 
g.CaryoPHYLLATA Alpina, cha- 
medryos folio. Hift. Oxon. Moun- 
tain Avens, with Germander-leaves. 
6. CaRYOPHYLLATA vulgaris, 


najore Hore. C. B. Avens with large 


Flowers. | 
7. CARYOPHYLLATA pentaphyl- 


lan 3. Cinquefoil Avens. 
8. CarRyoPHYLLATA Virginiana, 


albo fore minore, radice inodora. H. L. 


Virginian Avens, with ſmall white 


Flowers, whoſe Roots have no 
cnt = * | : 

The firſt, third, fourth, ſixth, and 
ſeventh Sorts are found growing 
wild in England, Scotland, and Tre- 
land; but the ſecond Sort was brought 


from the Alps, and the eighth from 
Virginia: the fifth Sort has been 


found in Scotland; but is very rare: 
theſe Sorts may be all cultivated in 
a Garden, by tranſplanting their 
Roots from the Places of their 
Growth, into a moiſt ſhady Part of 


the Garden, where they will thrive 


exceedingly ; which is the beſt Me- 
thod to procure them ; for their Seeds 


commonly remain one Year 1n the 


Ground before they appear. The 
firſt Sort, which is generally uſed 
in Medicine, is ſo common in Eng- 
land, that it hardly deſerves a Place 


ina Garden, becauſe, if the Seeds 


are permitted to ſcatter, it will be- 
come a troubleſome Weed; but the 
ſecond, third, fourth, and ſixth Sorts 


are worthy a Place in ſome moift 


ſhady Border, where few other things 
will grow; and ſerve to add to the 


Variety, eſpecially ſince they re- 


quire no Care or Trouble in their 


Culture, but only every Michaelmas 


to divide and tranſplant their Roots. 
CARYOPHYLLUS, Clove-gil- 
liflowers or Carnations. 
The Characters are; 


It hath at intire oblong cylindrical | 


Smooth Cup, which is indented at 
the Top; the Prtalt of the Flower 
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are narrow at Bottom, and broad af 


the Top, and are, for the moſt part, 


laciniated, or cut, about the Pages 3 


the Seed -wefſel is of a cylindrical 


Figure, containing many flat rough 
Seeds. 3 i 
This Genus may be divided into 
three Claſſes, for the better explain - 
ing them to Perſons unacquainted 
with Botany; which alſo will be as 
neceſſary for the right underſtanding 


their Culture. 


1.CaRYOPHYLLUS Hortenſit. The 
Clove-gilliflower, or Carnation. 

2. CARYOPHYLLUS tenuifolius 
plumarius, or Pinks. 

3. CaxyYoPHYLLUS barbatus, or 
Sweet- Williams. | 

J ſhall treat of theſe three Claſſes 
ſingly, that I may the better explain 
their ſeveral Methods of Culture: 
and firſt, I ſhall begin with the Car- 
nation or Clove-gilliflower ; theſe 
the Floriſts diſtinguiſh again into 
four Claſſes. 


The firſt they call Flakes; theſe 


are of two Colours only, and their 


Stripes are large, going quite thro? 
the Leaves. | 


The tecond are called Bizarrs J 


theſe have Flowers ſtriped or va- 
riegated with three or four different 
Colours, in irregular Spots and 
Stripes. | 

The third are called Piquettes ; 
theſe Flowers have always a white 
Ground, and are ſpotted, or pounced, 
as they call it, with ſcarlet, red, 
purple, or other Colours. 

The fourth are called Painted- 
Ladies; theſe have their Petals of 
a red or purple Colour on the Up- 
per- ſide, and are white underneath. 

Of each of theſe Claſſes there are 
numerous Varieties ; but chiefly of 
the Piquetts, which ſome Years ago 
were chiefly in Efteem with the 
Floriſts; but of late Years the Flakes 
Rave been in greater Eſteem than 
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any of the other Kinds. To enu; 
merate the Varieties of the chief 
Flowers in any one of theſe Claſſes, 
would be needleſs, ſince every County 

duces new Flowers almoſt every 
ear; ſo that thoſe Flowers which 
at their firſt raiſing were greatly 
valued, are in two or three Years 
become ſo common, as to be of little 
Worth, eſpecially if they are de- 
fective in any one Property: 


Mutability, either from the Fancy 
of the Owner, or that better Kinds 
are yearly produced from Seeds, 
which, with good Floriſts, always 
take place of older or worſe Flowers, 


which are turned out of the Gar- 
den to make room for them, it 


would be but ſuperfluous in this 
Place to give a Liſt of their Names, 
which are generally borrowed either 


from the Names and Titles of No- 


blemen, or from the Perſon's Name, 
or Place of Abode, who rais'd it : 


I ſhall only beg Leave to mention 
two or three old-deſcribed Sorts, by 


way of Introduction, and ſhall then 
1 

CaroPuYLLUs altilis major. 
C. B. The Clove-gilliflower. 

_ CarvyoPHYLLUS Maximus ru- 
ber. C. B. The large baſtard Clove- 
gilliflower. 

3. CaRYOPHYLLUS maximus alter, 
lato porri folio. H. R. Par. The 
broad - leav'd Carnation, or Gilli- 
flower. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts is the true 
QJove- gilliflower, which hath been 


for a long time ſo much in Uſe for 


making a cordial Syrup, &c. of 


which there are two or three Va- 
rieties commonly brought to the 
Markets, which differ greatly in 


their Goodneſs; ſome of them 
having very little Scent, when com- 
pared with the true Sort : the large 
Kind hath been much plentier {ome 


there- 
»Jore, where Flowers are ſo liable to 


6 
Years ſince than at preſent: this 
uſed to burſt the Pods, and their 
Petals hang loping about in ſuch a 
manner, that the People did not 
care to buy them in the Market; 
which was the Reaſon it hath not 
been cultivated ſo much of late. 
The third Sort is only to be found 
in ſuch ſmall Gardens as raiſe great 
Quantities of theſe Flowers from 
Seed, to ſupply the Markets in the 
Spring of the Vear: this being a 
very hardy Kind, and their Leaves 
being ſo broad, and the Plants ſo vi- 
gorous, that the People who are 
wholly unacquainted with theſe 
Flowers, make choice of theſe as the 
moſt promiſing Plants; whereas they 
ſeldom have more than four or five 
Leaves in a Flower, and thoſe are 
very ſmall, and ill. colour'd: the firſt 
of theſe, wiz. the Clove-gilliflower, 
is worthy of a Place in every good 
Garden; but of late there have been 
ſo many new Kinds produced from 
Seeds which are very fine and large, 
that moſt of the old Sorts have been 
excluded the Gardens of the Flo- 
riſts. 
Theſe Flowers are propagated 


either from Secds, by which new 


Flowers are obtained, or from Layers, 
for the Increaſe of thoſe Sorts which 
are worthy maintaining: but I ſhall 
firſt lay down the Method of pro- 
pagating them from Seed ; which 1s 
thus: 

Having obtained ſome good Seeds, 
either of your own ſaving, or from 
a Friend that you can confide in; 
in the Beginning of April, prepare 
ſome Pots or Boxes, according to 
the Quantity of Seed you have to 
ſow: theſe ſhould be filled with 
freſh light Earth mixed with rotten 
Neats-dung, which ſhould be well 
incorporated together ; then ſow 
your Seeds thereon, but not too 
thick, covering it about a Quarter of 
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In Inch with the ſame light Earth, 
placing the Pots or Caſes ſo as to 


receive the morning Sun only, till 
Eleven o' Clock, obſerving alſo to 
refreſh the Earth with Water as often 
as it may need it: in about a 
Month's time your Plants will come 
up, and if kept clear from Weeds, 
and duly watered, will be fit to 
tranſplant in the Beginning of June; 
at which time you ſhould prepare 
ſome Beds, of the ſame Sort of Earth 


as was directed to ſow them in, in 


an open airy Situation, in which you 
ſhould plant them at about three 
Inches ſquare, obſerving to water 
and ſhade them, as the Seaſon may 
require, being careful alſo to keep 
them clear from Weeds: in theſe 
Beds they may remain until the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt, by which time 


they will have grown ſo large as 


almoſt to meet each other; then pre- 
pare ſome more Beds of the like 
good Earth, in Quantity propor- 
tionable to the Flowers you have 
raiſed, in which you ſhould plant 


them at fix Inches Diſtance each 
Way, and not above four Rows in 


each Bed, for the more conveniently 
laying ſuch of them as may prove 
worthy preſerving; for in theſe Beds 
they ſhould remain to flower. | 

The Alleys between theſe Beds 
mould be two Feet wide, that you 
may paſs between the Beds to weed 
and clean them. When your Flowers 


begin to blow, you mutt look over 


them to ſee if any of them proffer 


to make good Flowers; which as 
ſoon as you diſcover, you ſhould 
lay down all the Layers upon them : 
thoſe which are well marked, and 
blow whole without breaking their 
Pods, ſhould be reſerved to plant 
in Borders to furniſh you with Seed ; 
and thoſe which burſt their Buds, 
and ſeem to have good Properties, 


ould be planted in Pots, to try 
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what their Flowers will be, when 


managed according to Art: and it 
is not till the ſecond Year that you 
can pronounce what the Value of a 
Flower will be, which is in propor- 


tion to the Goodneſs of its Proper- 


ties: but, that you may be well 
acquainted with what the Floriſts 
call good Properties, I ſhall here ſet 
them down. 2 

1. The Stem of the Flower ſhould 
be ſtrong, and able to ſupport the 
Weight of the Flower without lope- 
ing down. 

2. The Petals, or Leaves of the 


Flower, ſhould be long, broad, and 


ſtiff, and pretty eaſy to expand; or, 
as the Floriſts term them, ſhould be 
free Flowers. 


3. The middle Pod of the Flower 


ſnould not advance too high above 


the other Part of the Flower. 


4. The Colours ſhould be bright, 
aud equally marked all over the 
Flower. - 

5. The Flower ſhould be very full 
of Leaves, ſo as to render it, when 
blown, very thick and high in the 
Middle, and the Outſide perfectly 
round. 

Having made choice of ſuch of 
your Flowers as promiſe well for the 
large Sort, theſe you ſhould mark 


ſeparately for Pots, and the round 


whole-blowing Flowers for Borders: 
then pull up all fingle Flowers, 
or ſuch as are ill-colour'd, and not 


worth preſerving, that your good 


Flowers may have the more Air and 
Room to grow ſtrong»: theſe having 
been laid, as ſoon as they have taken 
Root, which will be ſome time in 
Auguſt, they ſhould be taken off, 
and planted out, thoſe that blow 
large, in Pots, and the other in Bar- 
ders, as hath been already directed. 
Of late Years the whole-blowing 
Flowers have been much more 
eſteemed than thoſe large Flowers 
Dn” Which 
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which burſt their Pods ; but eſpe- 
cially thoſe round Flowers which 
have broad Stripes of beautiful Co- 
tours, and round Roſe - leaves, of 


which Kinds there have been a great - 


Variety introduced from France, 
within theſe few Years; but as theſe 


French Flowers are extremely apt to 
degenerate to plain Colours, and be- 
ing much tenderer than thoſe which 


are brought up in England, there are 
not ſuch great Prices given for the 
Plants now, as have been a few 
Years paſt : from the preſent Taſte 
for theſe whole - blowing Flake- 
flowers, many of the old Varieties, 
which had been turned out of the 


Gardens of the Floriſts, many Years 


ago, to make room for the large 


Flowers, which were then in Faſhion, 


have been received again; and large 
Prices have been paid of late for 
ſuch Flowers as {ome Years ago were 
fold for one Shilling a Dozen, or 
leſs ; which is a ftrong Proof of the 
Variableneſs of the Fancies of the 
Floriſts. 

But I ſhall now proceed to give 


ſome Directions for propagating theſe 


Flowers by Layers, and the neceſ- 


fary Care to be taken, in order to 


blow them fair and large. 
The beſt Seaſon for laying theſe 


Flowers is in June, as ſoon as the 
Shoots are ſtrong enough for that 


Purpoſe, which is performed in the 
following manner: after © having 
ftript off the Leaves from the lower 
Part of the Shoot intended to be 
laid, make choice of a ſtrong Joint 
about the middle Part of the Shoot, 
not too near the Heart of the Shoot, 
nor in the hard Part next the old 
Plantz then with your Penknife 


make a Slit in the Middle of the 
Shoot from the Joint upward half- 


way to the other Joint, or more, 
according to their Diſtance; then 
with your Knife cut the Fops of 
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the Leaves, and alſo cut off the 
ſwelling Part. of the Joint where the 
Slit is made, ſo that the Part flit 
may be ſhaped like a Tongue: that 
outward Skin being pared off, which, 
if left on, would prevent their 
puſhing out of Roots; then, havin 

looſened the-Earth round the-Plant, 
and, if need be, raiſed it with freſh 
Mould, that it may be level with 


the Shoot intended to be laid, left 


by forcing down the Shoot you ſplit 
it off; with your Finger make 
an hollow Place in the Earth, juſt 
where the Shoot is to come, and with 
your Thumb and Finger bend the 
Shoot gently into the Earth, obſerv- 
ing to keep the Top as upright as 
poſſible, that the Shit may be open; 


and being provided with forked 


Sticks for that Purpoſe, thruſt it 
into the Ground, ſo that the forked 
Part may take hold of the Layer, 
in order to keep it down in its pro- 
per Place; then gently cover the 
Shank of the Layer with the ſame 
Sort of Earth, giving it a gentle 
Watering, to ſettle the Earth about 
it, obſerving to repeat the ſame as 


often as is neceſiary, in order to 


promote their rooting. In about 


five or fix Weeks after this, the Layers 


will have taken Root ſufficient to 
be tranſplanted; againſt which time 
you ſhouid be provided with proper 
Earth for them, which may be com- 
poſed after the following manner: 
Make choice of ſome good up- 
land Paſture, or a Common that is 
of an hazel Earth, or light ſandy 


Loam; dig from the Surface of 
this your Earth about eight Inches 


deep, taking all the Turf with it; 
let this be laid in an Heap to rot and 
mellow, turning it once a Month, 
that it may ſweeten; then mix about 
a Third- part of rotten Neats-dung, 
or, for want of that, ſome rotten 
Duvg from a Cucumber or _ 
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bed; let this be well mixed toge- 


ther; and if you can get it time 
enough before-hand, let them lie 


mixed ſix or eight Months before 
it is uſed, turning it ſeveral times, 
the better to incorporate their Parts. 

Obſerve, That altho' I have men- 


tioned this Mixture as the beſt for 
theſe Flowers, yet you muſt not 
expect to blow your Flowers every. 
Year equally large, in the ſame 


Compoſition; therefore ſome People, 


who are extremely fond of having 


their Flowers ſucceed well, alter their 
Compoſitions every Year, in this 
manner; v/z. one Year they mix 
the freſh Earth with Neats-dung, 
which is cold; the next Year with 
rotten Horſe- dung, which is of a 
warmer Nature, adding thereto ſome 
white Sea-ſand, to make the Earth 
lighter. | 

Bat, for my part, J ſhould rather 


adviſe the planting two or three 


Layers of each of your veſt Kinds 


in a Bed of freſh Earth not over- 


dunged; which Plants ſhould only 


be ſuffered to ſhew their Flowers, to 


prove them right in their Kind ; 
and when you are ſatisfied in that 
Particular, cut off the Flower-ſtems, 
and don't ſuffer them to ſpend the 
Roots in blowing ; by which means 
you will greatly ſtrengthen your 
Layers. And it is from theſe Beds 


TI would make choice of ſome of 


the beſt Plants for the next Year's 
owing, always obſerving to have 
a Succeſſion of them yearly; by 
which means you may blow every 
Year fine, ſuppoſing the Seaſon fa- 
vourable : for it is not reaſonable 
to ſuppaſe, that the Layers taken 
from ſuch Roots- as have been ex- 
hauſted in producing large Flowers, 


and have been forc'd by Art beyond 


their natural Strength, ſhould be 

able to produce Flowers equally as 

large as their Mother-root did th 
You. I. 
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Year before, or as ſuch Layers as 
are freſh from a poorer Soil, and 
in greater Health, can do. But this 


being premiſed, let us proceed to 


the Potting of theſe Layers, which, 
as I ſaid before, ſhould be done in 


Auguſt, or the Beginning of Sep- 


tember. 


The common Method uſed by 


moſt Floriſts is, to plant their Layers, 
at this Seaſon, two in each Pot, the 
Size of which Pots are about nine 
Inches over in the Clear at the Top; 
in theſe Pots they are to remain for 
Bloom ; and therefore, in the Spring 
of the Year, they take off as much 
of the Earth from the Surface of the 
Pots as they can, without difturbing 
their Roots, filling the Pots up again 


with the ſame good freſh Earth as 
the Pots were before filled with. 


But there is ſome Difficulty in ſhel- 
tering a great Quantity of theſe 
Flowers in Winter, when they are 
planted in. ſuch large Pots, which 
in moſt Winters they will require, 
more or leſs : my Method therefore 
is, to put them ſingly into Halfpeny 
Pots in Autumn, and in the Middle 


of October to ſet theſe Pots into a 
Bed of old Tanners Bark, which has 
loſt its Heat, and cover them with a 


common Frame, ſuch as is uſed for 
raiſing Cucumbers and Melons ; and 
in one of theſe Frames, which con- 
tains fix Lights, may be ſet an hun- 
dred aad fifty of theſe Pots: in theſe 
Frames you may give them as much 


free Air as you pleaſe, by taking off 


the Lights every Day when theWea- 
ther 1s mild, and putting them on 
only in bad Weather, and great 


Rains: and if the Winter ſhould 


prove ſevere, it is only the covering 
the Glaſſes with Mats, Straw, or 
Peas-haulm, ſo as to keep out the 
Froſt, which will effectually pre- 
ſerve your Plants in the utmoſt Vi- 
gour. | | bY 
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In the Middle of February, if the 
Seaſon is good, you muſt tranſplant 


theſe Layers into Pots for their 
Bloom, which ſhould be about ſeven 


or eight Inches over- at the Top in 
the Clear; in the doing of which, 


.obſerve to put ſome Pot-ſherds, or 


Oyſter-ſhells, over the Holes in the 
Bottoms: of the Pots, to keep the 
Earth from ſtopping them, which 
would detain the Water in the Pots, 
to the great Prejudice of the Flowers : 
then fill theſe Pots about half-way 
with the ſame good Compolt as was 
before directed, and ſhake the Plant 


out of the {mall Pots with all the 


Earth about the Roots ; then, with 


your Hands, take off ſome of the 


Earth round the Outſide of the Ball, 


and from the Surface, placing one 


good Plant exactly in the Middle of 
each Pot, ſo that it may ſtand well 
as to the Height, 7. e. not ſo low 
as to bury the Leaves of the Plant 


with Earth; nor ſo high, that the 
| Shank may be above the Rim of the 
Pot; then fill the Pot up with the 


Earth before-mentioned, cloſing 1t 
gently to the Plant with your Hands, 
giving it a little Water, if the Wea- 


ther is dry, to ſettle the Earth about 


it; then place theſe Pots in a Situa- 
tion where they may be defended 
from the North Wind; obſerving 
to give them gentle Wateripgs, as 
the Seaſon may require. 

In this Place they may remain till 
the Middle or Latter-end of April, 


when you ſhould prepare a Stage not care to ſwim over Water; fo 


of Boards to ſet the Pots upon, 
which ſhould be ſo ordered, as to 
have little Ciſterns of Water round 
each Poſt, to prevent the. Inſects 
from getting to your Flowers in 
their Bloom; which if they are ſuf- 
fered to do, will mar all your La- 
bour, by deſtroying all your Flowers 
in a ſhort time: the chief and moſt 


miſchievous Inſect in this Cafe is, 
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the Earwig, which will gnaw off al! 


the lower Parts of the Petals of the 


Flowers, which are very ſweet, and 


thereby cauſe the Whole Flower to 
fall to Pieces: but ſince the making 


one of theſe Stages is ſomewhat ex- 


penſive, and not very eaſy to be 
underſtood by ſuch as have never 
ſeen them, I ſhall deſcribe a very 
ſimple one, which I have uſed for 
ſeveral Years, which anſwers the 


Purpoſe full as well as the beſt and 


moſt expenſive one can do: Firſt, 
prepare ſome common flat Pans, 
about a Foot or fourteen Inches 
over, and three Inches deep; place 
theſe two and two oppoſite to each 
other, at about two Feet Diſtance ; 
and at every eight Feet in length- 
ways, two of theſe Pans : in each 
of theſe whelm a Flower-pot, which 


{ſhould be about fix Inches over at 


the Top; upſide down, and lay a 
flat Piece of Timber, about two 
Feet and an half long, and three 
Inches thick, croſs from Pot to Pot, 
till you have finiſhed the whole 
Length of your Stage; then lay 


your Planks length-ways upon theſe 
Timbers, which will hold two Rows 


of Planks for the Size-pots which 
were ordered for the Carnations: 
and when you have fet your Pots 


upon the Stage, fill the flat Pans 


with Water, always obſerving, as 
it decreaſes in the Pans, to repleniſh 
it, which will effectually guard your 
Flowers againſt Inſects; for they do 


that 1f by this, or any other Con- 
trivance, the Paſſage from the Ground 
to the Stage, on which the Pots are 
placed, is defended by a Surface of 
Water three or four Inches broad, 


and as much in Depth, it will ef- 


fectually prevent theſe Vermin from 

getting to the Flowers. 
The Stage ſhould be placed in a 
Situation open to the South-eaſt, but 
defended 
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defended from the Weſt Winds, to 
which theſe Stages muſt not be ex- 
poſed, leſt the Pots ſhould be blown 


down by the Violence of that Wind, 
which is often very troubleſome, at 


the Seaſon when theſe Flowers blow : 
indeed they ſhould be defended by 
Trees at ſome Diſtance, from the 
Winds of every Point : but theſe 
Trees ſhould not be too near the 
Stage, nor by any means place 


them near Walls, or tall Buildings; 


for in ſuch Situations the Stems of 
the Flowers will draw up too weak. 
About this time, vi. the Middle of 
April, your Layers will begin to 
ſhoot up for Flower; you mult there- 
fore be provided with ſome ſquare 


Deal-fticks, about four Feet and an 


half long, which ſhould be thicker 
toward the Bottom, and planed off 


_ taper at the Top: theſe Sticks ſhould 


be carefully ſtuck into the Pots as near 
as poſſible to the Plant without in- 
juring it; then with a ſlender Piece 
of Baſs- mat faſten the Spindle to the 
Stick, to prevent its being broken: 
this you muſt often repeat, as the 
Spindle advances in Height; and 
alſo obſerve to pull off all Side- 
ſpindles as they are produced, and 
never let more than two Spindles 
remain upon one Root, nor above 


one, if you intend to blow exceed- 


ing large. Toward the Beginning 
of June your Flowers will have at- 
tained their greateſt Height, and 
their Pods will begin to ſwell, and 
lome of the earlieſt begin to open on 
one Side; you muſt therefore ob- 
ſerve to let it open in two other 
Places at equal Angles: this muſt 
be done ſo ſoon as you perceive the 
Pod break, otherwiſe your Flower 
will run out on one Side, and be in 
a ſhort time paſt recovering, ſo as 
to make a complete Flower; and in 
a few Days after the Flowers begin 
to open, you; muſt cover them with 
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Glaſſes which are made for that 


Purpoſe, in the following manner : 


Upon the Top of the Glaſs, ex- 


actly in the Centre, is a Tin Collar, 


or Socket, about Three-fourths of : 


an Inch ſquare, for the Flower- 
ſtick to come thro” ; to this Socket 
are ſoldered eight Slips of Lead at 
equal Diſtances, which are about ſix 


Inches and an half long, and ſpread. 


open at the Bottom about four Inches 
aſunder; into theſe Slips of Lead 
are faſtened Slips of Glaſs, cut ac- 
cording to the Diſtances of the 


Lead, which, when they are fixed 


In, are bordered at the Bottom with 
another Slip of Lead quite round ; 
ſo that the Glaſs hath eight Angles, 
with the Socket in the Middle, and 


ſpread open at the Bottom about 
eleven Inches wide. 


When your Flowers are open 
enough to cover with theſe Glaſſes, 
you muſt make an Hole thro' your 


Flower-ſtick, exactly to the Height 


of the under Part of the Pod, thro? 
which you ſhould put a Piece of 


ſmall. Wire about ſix Inches long, 


making a Ring at one End of the 
Wire to contain the Pod, into which 


Ring you ſhould fix the Stem of 
the Flower; then cut off all the 
Tyings of Baſs, and thruſt the Stem 


of the Flower ſo far from the Stick, 


as may give convenient room for 


the Flower to expand without preſſ- 
ing againſt the Stick; to which 
Diſtance you may fix it, by turning 
your Wire ſo as not to draw back 


thro? the Hole; then make another 


Hole thro” the Stick, at a conve- 


nient Diſtance above the Flower, 


thro' which you ſhould put a Piece 
of Wire, an Inch and an half long, 


which is to ſupport the Glaſſes from 
ſliding down upon the Flowers; and 
be ſure to obſerve, that the Glaſſes - 
are not placed ſo high- as to admit 


the Sun and Rain under them to the 
S 2 Flowers, 
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Flowers, nor ſo low as to ſcorch 


their Leaves with the Heat. At 
this time alſo, or a few Days after, 
as you ſhall! judge neceſſary, you 
ſhould cut ſome {tiff Paper, Cards, 
or ſome ſuch thing, into Collars 
about four Inches over, and exactly 
round, cutting an Hole in the Mid- 
dle of it about three-fourths of an 
Inch Diameter, for the Bottom of 
the Flower to be let thro'; then 
place theſe Collars about them to 
ſupport the Petals of the Flower from 
hanging down : this Collar ſhould 
be placed withinſide the Calyx of 
the Flower, and ſhould be ſupported 
thereby : then obſerve from Day to 
Day what Progreſs your Flowers 
make; and if one Side comes out 
faſter than the other, you ſhould 
turn the Pot about, and ſhift the 
other Side towards the Sun; and 
alſo, if the Weather proves very hot, 
you ſhould ſhade the Glaſſes in the 
Heat of the Day with Cabbage- 
leaves, &c. to prevent their be- 
ing ſcorched, or forced out too 
ſoon; and, when the middle Pod 
begins to riſe, you ſhould take out 
the Calyx thereof with a Pair of 
Nippers made for that Purpoſe; but 
this ſhould not be done too ſoon, 
leſt the middle Part of the Flower 


ſhould advance too high above the 


Sides, which will greatly diminiſh 
the Beauty of it:- and you ſhouid 
alſo obſerve whether there are more 
Leaves in the Flower than can pro- 
perly be expanded for want of room; 
in which Caſe you ſhould pull out 
ſome of the lowermoſt or moſt un- 
likely Leaves to ſpread, drawing 
out and expanding the others at the 
ſame time: and when your Flowers 
are fully blown, if you cut them 
off, you ſhould put on a freſh Collar 
of ſtiff Paper, which ſhould be cut 
exactly to the Size of the Flower, 
io that it may {upport the Petals to 
heir ful Width, but not to be ſeen 
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wider than the Flower in any Part: 
when this is put on, you muſt draw 
out the wideſt Leaves to form the 
Outſide of the Flower, which altho' 


they ſhould be in the Middle, as 


it often happens, yet by removing 
the other Leaves they may be drawn 
down, and fo the next longeſt Leaves 
upon them again, that the whole 
Flower-may appear equally globular 
without any hollow Parts. In the 
doing of this, ſome Floriſts are ſo 
curious, as to render an indifferent 
Flower very handſome; and on this 
depends, in a great meaſure, the 


Skill of the Artiſt to produce large 


fine Flowers. 

During the Flowering - ſeaſon, 
particular Care ſhould be taken not 
to let them ſuffer for want of Water, 
which ſhould by no means be raw 
Spring-water ; nor do I approve of 
Compound-waters, fuch as are en- 
rich'd with various Sorts of Dung; 
but the beſt and moſt natural Water 
is that of a fine ſoft River; next to 


that is Pond-water or Standing-water; 


bat if you have no other but Spring- 
water, it ſhould be expoſed to the 
Sun or Air two Days before it 1s 


uſed, otherwiſe it will give the 


Flowers the Canker, and ſpoil them. 
Thus having been full in the Culture 
of this noble Flower, I ſhall juſt 
mention that of the Pink, which 
differs not in the leaſt from that of 
the Carnation in its manner of pro- 
pagating, but only requires much 
leſs Care, and need not be potted, 
growing full as well in good Borders, 
where they make as elegant a Shew, 
during their Seaſon of Flowering, 
as any Plant whatever, and afford as 
agreeable a Scent. The Varieties 
of theſe are, 

The Damaſk Pink, White Shock, 
Scarlet, Pheaſant's - ey'd Pink, of 
which there are great Varieties, both 
with ſingle and double Flowers, the 
Old Man's Head, and the Painted- 

5 Lady 
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Lady Pinks, with ſeveral others. 
Theſe may be propagated by Layers, 
as the Carnations, and many of them 

by Cuttings planted in 7g, or from 
Seeds, by which Method new Va- 
rieties may be obtained. The man- 
ner of ſowing theſe Seeds being the 
ſame with the Carnation, I ſhall refer 
hack to that, to avoid Repetition ; 
and ſhall proceed to the China Pink, 
which is a Flower of later Date 


amongſt us than any of the former; 


which, altho' it hath no Scent, yet 
for the great Diverſity of beautiful 
Colours which are in theſe Flowers, 
with their long Continuance in 
Flower, merits a Place in every good 
Garden. e 
I. CaryoPnryLLtus Sinenſis ſu- 
pinus, leucoii folio, flare vario. Journ. 
The variable China or Indian Pink. 

2. CARYOPHYLLUS Sznenfis /u- 
pinus, leucoii folio, fore pleno. Boerb. 
Ind. The double China Pink. 

There is a great Variety of dif- 
ferent Colours in theſe Flowers, 
which vary annually as they are 
produced from Seeds; ſo that in a 
large Bed of theſe Flowers, ſcarcely 
two of them are exactly alike, and 
their Colours in ſome are exceeding 
rich and beautiful: we ſhould there- 
fore be careful to ſave the Seeds 
from ſuch Flowers only as are beau- 
tifal ; for they are very ſubject to 
degenerate from Seeds. l 
And the Seeds of the double Sort 

will produce many double Flowers 
again; but the Seeds of the ſingle 
will ſcarcely ever produce a double 
Flower. 7 

Theſe Flowers are only propa- 
cated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
88 toward the End of March, in 


a Pot or Box of good light Earth, 


and ſet under a Glaſs to forward its 
Vegetating ; giving it Water as 
often as you fhall fee neceſſary, and 
in about a Month's time the Plants 


Wa 
will come up, and be of ſome Big- 
neſs; you muſt therefore expoſe 


them to the open Air, and in a ſhort 
time after prepare ſome Beds of 


good freſh Earth, not too ſtiff, in 
which you may prick out theſe 
Plants, about three Inches ſquare, 


obſerving to water and ſhade them, 


as the Seaſon may require. 
In thoſe Beds they may remain 


until the Middle of June, at which 


time you may remove and plant 
them in the Borders of the Pleaſure- 


garden, being careful to preſerve 
as much Earth to their Roots as poſ- 
fible ; and in a Month's time after 


they will begin to flower, and con- 
tinue until the Froſt prevent them. 


About the Middle or Latter-end of 


Auguſt their Seeds will begin to 
Tipen, at which time you ſhould look 


over them once a Week, gathering 


off the Pods that are changed brown, 


and ſpread them on Papers to dry, 
when you may rub out the Seed, 
and put it up for Uſe. Tho! theſe 
Plants are uſually term'd Annuals, 
and ſown every Year, yet their 
Roots will abide two Years, if ſuf- 
fered to remain, and will endure the 
greateſt Cold of our Winters, if 
planted in a dry Soil, and without 
any Shelter, as J experienced, Auno 
1728. at which time J had a large 
Bed of theſe Flowers, which was 
raiſed a Foot above the Level 
of the Ground; and although its 
Situation was ſuch, that the Sun 
never ſhone upon it from October to 
March, yet J had not one Root de- 
ſtroyed in the whole Bed, altho' it 
ſtood open, and without any Care 
taken of it. | Sy 

I thall now come to the Sweet- 
Williams, where 1 fhall firſt give 


the Names of a few of them, and 


proceed to their Culture. 
1. CaryoPHYLLUS barbatus'hor- 
tenfis latifolius. C. B. The broad- 
8 leav'd 
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Jeav'd Sweet - William, with red 


| Flowers. 


2. Be ems 1 Hor- 


| tenfs latifolius, flore variegato. Boerh. 


Ind. The broad-leav'd Sweet-Wil- 


liam, with variegated Flowers. 


3. CaRTOEHTLTVs barbatus, flore 


multiplici. C. B. The double Sweet- 
William, with red Flowers, which 


burſt their Pods. 

4. CaRYoPHYLLUS barbatus, fore 
C. B. The roſe- 
colour'd double Sweet- William. 

1 CaryoPHYLLUS barbatus hor- 
tenfis anguſtifolius. C. B. The nar- 

row-leayv'd Garden Sweet-William, 
formerly called Sweet-Johns. 

6. CarvyoPnHyLLUs barbatus hor- 


tenfis anguſiifolius, flore werſicolore 


in eodem ramulo. C. B. The Sweet- 
John, with various-colour'd Flowers 
on the ſame Branch. 

7, CaRYOPHYLLUS barbatus hor- 
tenſis anguſtifolius, foro pleno roſeo. 
The double roſe - colour'd Sweet- 
John, or Fairchild's Mule. 

The ſingle Kinds of theſe Flowers 
are generally propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown the Latter-end 
of March, or the Beginning of April, 
in a Bed of light Earth, and in June 
they will be fit to tranſplant out; 


at which time you muſt prepare ſome 


Beds ready for them, and ſet them 
at fix Inches Diſtance every Way: 

in theſe Beds they may remain till 
Michaelmas, at which time they may 
be tranſplanted into the Borders of 
the Pleaſure-garden or Wilderneſs : 
theſe will flower the next Year in 
June, and will perfect their Seeds 
in Auguſt, which you ſhould ſave 
from the beſt- colour d Flowers for 
a Supply. 

They may be alſo propagated by 
ſlipping their Roots at Michae/mas : 
but this is ſeldom practiſed; ſince 


wn always 
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blow the ſtrongeſt, and new Varie- 
ties are obtained yearly. 
There is a Variety of this Flower, 
which is commonly known amon 
the Gardeners, by the Name 6 
Painted-Lady Sweet-William : this 
Sort ſeldom riſes ſo high in their 
Stems as the common Sort ; but the 
Flowers have a great Variety of 
bright Colours in them : and altho' 
they have no Scent, yet their Beauty 
renders them worthy of a Place in 
every good Garden : but, in order 
to preſerve the fine Variety of Co- 
lours, the Seeds ſhould be only 
ſaved from ſuch Flowers as. are the 
moſt beautiful; and, if the Seeds 
are frequently exchanged from one 
Place to the other, at a conſiderable 
Diſtance, and from Soils very dif- 
ferent in their Nature, the Flowers 
will not ſo frequently degenerate 
as when. the Seeds are ſaved in the 
ſame Garden ſeveral Years, 

There are ſome of the common 
Sorts, with very deep-red and pur- 
ple-colour'd Flowers, which deſerve 
Admittance into the moſt curious 
Gardens, eſpecially to plant in large 
rural Borders, or in Clumps of 
Shrubs ſcattered with other hardy 
Flowers, where they make a fine 
Appearance for a Month, or longer, 
if the Seaſon proves moderately 
cot..." 
The double Kinds are propagated 
by Layers, as the Carnations ; they 
love a middling Soil, not too light, 
nor too heavy or ſtiff, nor too much 
dung'd, which very often occaſions 
their rotting : theſe continue flower- 
ing for a long time, and are ex- 
tremely beautiful, eſpecially the 
Mule, which produces two full 
Blooms of Flowers, one in June, 
and the other in July: this is very 
ſubject to canker, and rot away, 
e if plated in a Soil over- 
wet, 
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wet, or too dry, or if watered with 
ſharp Spring-water : theſe Flowers, 
being planted in Pots, are very pro- 
per to adorn Court-yards, at the 
time they are in Flower. 

CASIA. Fide __ 

CASSIA. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a cylindrical long 1 6 or 
fat Pod, which is divided into many 
Cells by tranſuerſe Diaphragms, in 
each of which is contained one hard 


Seed, which is, for the moſt part, 


dg d in a clammy black Subſtance, 
 avhich is purgative : the Flowers con- 


fiſt of fruve Leaves, which are diſpoſed 


in an orbicular Order. 
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C. B. The purging Caſſia, or 1205 
den- pipe: tree. 

9. Cassla floribus . ca- 
Iycibus acutis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Caſ- 
ſia with a Leaf like the ſenſitive 
Plant. 

10. Cass1A Joliolis ſex parium 
ovatis acuminatis lanigeris, Lin. Caſ- 
ha with fix Pair of oval-pointed 
woolly Leaves. 

11. Cass1a minor fruticoſa hexa- 
phylla, ſennæ foliis, Shan. Hiſt. 
Shrubby ſix-leav'd Caſſia, with Leaves 
like Senna. 

12. Cass IA fololit trinm quatuor- 
ve parium ſubovatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. _ 
Caſſia with three or four Pair of oval 


The Species are Leaves. 


Cassi Americana, foliis 2 
5 acuminatis. Tourn. The Ame- 
rican Caſſia, with roundiſh - pointed 
Leaves. 

2. CnsS1A n fextida, * 
liis oblongis glabris. Tourn. The ſtink- 
ing American Caſſia, with oblong 
imooth Leaves. 

3. Cassi fylveſtris favtide, Aili- 

quis alatis. Plum. Now. Cen. The 
wild ſtinking Caſſia, with winged 
Pods, called in the V ft-Indies French 
Guava. 
4. Cass1a Marylandica, pinnis 
foliorum obtuſis, radice repente. Caſ- 
ia from Maryland, with blunt Leaves, 
and a creeping Root. ' 

6. Cass1a Bahamenſis, pinnis fo- 
liorum mucronatis anguſtis, calyce flo- 
ris non reflexo. Mart. Hiſt. Pl. Dec.2 
Narrow-leav'd Caſſia of the Bahama 
Vands, with a reflex'd Cup to the 
Flower. 

6. Cass Americana fetida, fo- 
lis obtufis. Tourn. Stinking Ameri 
can Caſſia, with blunt Leaves. 

7. Cass 14 Americana, filiquis pla- 
nis. Plum. Now. Gen. American Caſ- 
$a, with ſmooth Pods. | 

8. Cass1a ftula neg 


13. Cass1A hexaphylla, filigua bi- 


capſulari. Plum. Six-leav'd Caſſia, 


with a Pod having two Cells. 
14. Cassla humilis, ſiliguis fæ- 


angræci. Plum. Dwarf Caflia, with 


Pods like Fenugreek. 


Ic. Cass1a foliolis novem parium 


. *oblongis, glandula ſubulata inter in- 


ima. Flor. Leyd. Shrubby Caſſia, 
with nine Pair of oval Leaves. 

16. CAss 1A arborea wille/a, foliis 
latis mucronatis, filiquis articulatis. 
Hoary Tree Caſſia, with broad-point= 
ed Leaves, and jointed Pods. 

17. Cass IA fololis ſeptem parium 
lanceolatis extimis fere minoribus, 
glandula ſupra baſin petiolorum. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Wild Senna, with ſeven 
Pair of Lobes to each Leaf. | 

18 Cass1A plerumgue hexaphylla, 
fore mag no. filigua pentagona alata, 
Six-leav'd Caſſia, with a large Flow- 
er, and a five-corner'd winged Pod. 

Theſe Plants are moſt of them Na- 
tives of the warmeſt Parts of Ame- 
rica; ſo cannot be preſerved in this 
Country, unleſs. they are placed in 
a warm Stove in Winter : the eighth 
Sort, which produces the purging 
Caſſia of the Shops, grows in Alex 
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endria, and in ſeveral other warm 
Countries, where it becomes a very 
large Tree. The Pods of this are 


annually brought into England, for 
the Uſe of the Pulp which is lodged 


round the Seeds; ſo that whoever 


hath an Inclination toraiſe thePlants, 
may be eaſily ſupplied with the 
Seeds from the Druggiſts, who im- 
port the Pods, or the Apothecaries, 
when they take out the Pulp : theſe 
Seeds muſt be ſown upon an Hot- 
bed in the Spring ; and if, when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they are 
each planted into a ſmall Pot, and 


plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan, 


the Plants may be raiſed two Feet 


high the firſt Summer : theſe Plants, 


as they. get Strength, will become 
more hardy; ſo may be expoſed in 
the open Air in a warm-ſheltered Si- 
tuation, for near three Months in 
the warmeſt Part of the Year; and 
the Plants ſo managed will be more 
healthy (though they do not make 
ſo great Progreſs) than thoſe which 


are conſtantly kept in the Stove: but 


they muſt be removed into the Stove 
upon the firſt Approach of cold 


Weather in Autumn ; and, if the 
Stove is kept to a moderate Tempe- 


Tature of Warmth, the Plants will 
do better than in a greater Heat. 
The third Sort is much tenderer 
than this, and will not bear the open 
Air of this Country in Summer: the 
Seeds of this Sort are frequently 
brought from the Weſt- Indies; and, 
when the Plants are raiſed upon an 


Hot- bed, and brought forward, they 


will make very great Progreſs the 
firſt Summer; but it is with great 
Difficulty the Plants are preſerved 
through the Winter; their Stems, 


being ſoft and ſpongy, are very apt 


to grow mouldy, and then the whole 
Plant will rot away; ſo that they 
ſhould be placed in the Tan- bed in 
the warmeſt Stove, otherwiſe they 


Are 
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cannot be preſerved in this Coun- 
„ | 
The fourth, ninth, tenth, and ſe. 
venteenth Sorts are Natives of Vir. 
ginia and Carolina; ſo are hardy 
enough to live in the open Air in 
England: theſe Sorts have annual 
Stalks, and perennial Roots : if theſe 
planted in a warm Situation, 
their Roots will abide ſeveral Years, 
and produce their Flowers in Au- 
tumn; but they never produce Seeds 
here, unleſs they are placed in a 
Stove to forward their Flowering. 

The eleventh, fifteenth, ſixteenth, 
and eighteenth Sorts are ſhrubby 


Plants, which grow to the Height 


of eight or ten Feet : theſe will not 
live through the Winter in this 
Country, unleſs they are placed in 
a moderate Stove in Winter; ſo they 
ſhould be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as hath been directed for the 
Caſſia Fiſtula. Theſe generally flow- 


er, but never produce Seeds in Eng- 


land. 
The other Sorts are of humbler 


Growth, ſeldom riſing above four 


or five Feet high, and have herba- 
ceous Stalks : theſe muſt be raiſed 
upon an Hot-bed, and brought for- 
ward early in the Spring, otherwiſe 
they will not produce Flowers or 
Seeds : they may be kept through 
the Winter in a good Stove; but as 
they will perfect Seeds the firſt Year, 
when they are well managed, it is not 


worth while to continue the Plants 


longer. £ 

CASSIDA, or SKULL - CAP. 
Vide Scutellaria. | 

CASSINE, The Caſhoberry-buſh, 
and South-Sea Thea. | 

The Characters are; | 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, divided into five concave 
Segments : the Flowers conſiſt of five 
Petals; in the Centre of which ariſes 


the Pointal, attended by fee Stami- 
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Mant. The Caſſioberry-buſn. 
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to a Berry, having three Cells, in each 


of which is lodged a fingle Seed. S 


The Species are; . 
1. CassINE vere perquam fimilis 


arbuſcula, Phillyrea foliis antagoni- 


flis, ex provincia Carolinienſi. Pluk. 


2. CassINnE wera Floridanorum ar- 
buſcula, batciferi alaterni ferme fa- 


cie, foliis alternatim fitis, tetrapy- 


rene. Pluk. Mant. The South-Sea 
Thea-tree, or Yapon, v. 
The firſt of theſe Trees is hardy, 
and will endure our ſevereſt Win- 
ters in the open Ground, after they 
are become woody ; therefore it will 
be proper to ſhelter the young Plants 
two or three Winters while they are 
young ; after which time they may 
be tranſplanted abroad in a ſheltered 
Situation, upon a light Soil, where 
they will thrive exceedingly, and in 


a few Years produce Flowers. This 


Tree ſeldom grows to be very large, 
and therefore ſhould be planted 
among Trees of a middling Growth. 
The largeſt of theſe Trees which I 
have as yet ſeen in England, is now 


growing in the Gardens of that cu- 


rious and learned Botaniſt Charles 
Duboiſe, Eſq; at Mitcham in Surry, 
which is about ten Feet high, and 


pretty thick in the Stem : this Tree 


hath ſtood abroad in an open Situa- 
tion for ſeveral Years, reſiſting - the 
ſevereſt Winters, and hath flower'd 
many Years ; but I don't remember 
to have heard of its producing any 
Fruit. | | | 
This Sort is now become pretty 
common in the Nurſeries near Lon- 
don, where it is propagated by lay- 
ing down the Branches, which af- 


ford Shoots in Plenty for that Pur- 


Poſe from the Root, and Lower-part 
of the Stem, ſo as to become very 
buſhy and thick, if they are not 
cut off: there are Numbers of theſe 
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8 na: the Pointal afterward changes Shrubs which produce Flowers in 


England every Vear; but none of 
them ripen their Seeds. This Plant 
is by ſome late Authors ſuppoſed to 
be the ſame with the Cape Phyllirea, 
mentioned in the Eltbam Garden; 
but it is very different, that being 


ever green, and this ſheds its Leaves. 


The ſecond Sort is ſomewhat ten- 
derer than the former, and ſhould 
not be planted in the full Ground, 
until the Plants have acquired a con- 


ſiderable Strength; nor ſhould they 


be planted in a Situation too much 
expos'd to the cold Winds, and muſt 
have a ſandy Soil. This Sort differs 


from the former, in the manner of 


producing its Leaves, which are 
placed alternately on the Branches, 
whereas the other produces its Leaves 
by Pairs oppoſite to each other. 
This is an Ever-green; but the Caſ- 
ſioberry - buſn ſheds its Leaves in Win- 
ter. 

The Inhabitants of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, where this Shrub 
grows in Plenty, give it the Title of 
Yapon, which I ſuppoſe to be the In- 
dian Name: for, as it is a Plant 
much eſteemed by the Indians for its 
medicinal Virtues, they certainly have 
a Name for it: this grows to the 
Height of ten or twelve Feet: the 
Leaves are about the Size and Shape 
of thoſe of the ſmall-leav'd Alater- 
nus, but are ſomewhat ſhorter, and 
a little broader, at their Baſe: th 
are a little notched about their Edges, 
and are of a thick Subſtance, and 


deep- green Colour: the Flowers of 


this Sort are produc'd at the Joints 
near the Footſtalk of the Leaves; 
but the Caſſioberry- buſn produces 
its Flowers in Umbels at the Extre- 
mity of the Shoots: the Berries of 
this Vapon continue upon the Plants 
moſt Part of the Winter, and, be- 
ing of a bright-red Colour, inter- 


mixed With the green Leaves, make 


a fine 
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a fine Appearance at that Seaſon. 
From theſe Berries continuing ſo 
long untouched by the Birds, we 
may reaſonably conclude, that they 
have ſome venomous Quality; be- 
cauſe few of the Fruits or Berries, 
which are wholſome, eſcape the Birds, 
in a Country where there are ſuch 
Flocks of many Kinds of Birds. 

This Shrub was much more com- 
mon in the Engliſb Gardens ſome 
Years paſt, than at preſent; for as 
the Winters had been favourable 
for ſome Years, moſt People had 
planted theſe Plants in the open Air, 
where they ſucceeded pretty well un- 


til the ſevere Froft in the Year 1740. 
which deſtroyed all the Plants in the 


Gardens near London; and ſince 
- that time there have been very few 
Plants raiſed from Seeds, tho' there 
have been conſiderable Quantities of 
the Seeds brought into England; but 
whether the Berries had remained 
long enough upon the Plants to be 
thoroughly ripe, or from what other 
Cauſe it has happened, I cannot ſay; 
but few of them have come up, tho? 
they were ſown in various Places, 
and in different Methods : but could 
we get this Shrub in Plenty, it would 
be a good Acquiſition to the ever- 
green Gardens, mw : 
Theſe Trees are both of them pro- 
pagated by ſowing theirSeeds (which 
are obtained from Carolina, where 


they grow in great Plenty near the 


Sea-coaſts) : they ſhould be ſown in 
Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, 
and plunged into a gentle Hot bed, 
obſerving to water them frequently, 
until you ſee the Piants appear, 
which is ſometimes in five or fix 
Weeks time, and at other times they 
will remain in the Ground until the 
ſecond Year : therefore, if the Plants 
ſhould not come up in two Months 
time, you ſhould remove the Pots 
into a ſhady Situation, where they 


Out 
may remain till Ooh r; being care. 


ful to keep them clean from Weeds, 
and now-and-then in dry Weather 


giving them a little Water: then re. 


move theſe Pots into Shelter during 
the Winter-ſeaſon ; and in the March 
following put them upon a freſh 


Hot-bed, which will forward the 
Seeds in their Vegetation. N 
When the Plants are come up, 


they ſhould, by degrees, be expos d 
to the open Air, in order to enure 
them to our Climate; yet-don't ex- 
poſe them to the open Sun at firſt, 


but rather let them have the morn. 


ing Sun only, placing them for ſome 
time where they may be ſheltered 
from cold Winds: they ſhould en- 
joy a Shelter during the two or three 
firſt Winters; after which the Caſ- 
ſioberry-buſh may be planted abroad: 
but the South-Sea Thea ſhould be 
kept in Pots a- Year or two longer, 
being flower of Growth, and will 
therefore not have Strength enough 
to reſiſt the Cold when young. 


- They may alſo be propagated by 


ying the younger Branches into 
the Ground in Autumn, which, if 
kept watered, will take Root by the 
Autumn following, fit for Tranſ- 
plantation; otherwiſe they'll be two 
Years before they take Root. The 
Caſſioberry- buſh is by much the 

eaſter Plant of the two to ſtrike. 
The Paraguay or South-Sea Thea 
is accounted by the Indians very 
wholſome, and (as I have been in- 
formed by ſeveral worthy Perſons, 
who reſided for ſeveral Years in Ca- 
rolina) is the only Phyſic the In- 
dians uſe, and for which, at certain 
times of the Vear, they come in 
Droves, ſome hundred Miles di- 
ſtant, for the Leaves of this Tree (it 
not being known to grow at any 
conſiderable Diſtance from the Sea); 
where their uſual Cuſtom is, to make 
a Fire upon the Ground, and, put - 
| ting 
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ting a great Kettle of Water there - 


on, they throw into it a large Quan- 


tity of theſe Leaves, and immedi- 


ately ſet themſelves round the Fire, 


and, with a Bowl that holds about a 


Pint, they begin drinking. large 
Draughts, which in a very ſhort tume 
vomits them ſeverely ; thus they 
continue drinking and vomiting, for 


the Space of two or three Days, un- 


til they have ſufficiently cleans'd 
themſelves; then they gather every 
one a Bundle of the Tree to carry 
away with them, and retire to their 
Habitations. But theſe Gentlemen 
obſery'd ſomething very extraordi- 
nary in the Operation of this Plant, 


which was, that in vomiting it gave 
them no Uneaſineſs or Pain, but 


came away in a full Stream from 


their Mouths, without ſo much as 


declining their Heads, or the leaſt 
Reaching. „ 

This Plant is generally ſuppoſed 
to be the ſame as that which grows 


in Paraguay, where the Feſuiſis of 
that Country make a great Revenue 


of the Leaves, which they export to 
ſeveral other Countries, where it 1s 


infuſed and drank like Tea: indeed, 


there are ſome Perſons who doubt 


its being the ſame; which will be 
pretty difficult to determine, ſince 


there is ſo little Converſe between 


thoſe in Europe; and all the Leaves 
of that Tea,which have been brought 
to Europe, have been generally ſo 
broken and defaced, as to render it 
almoſt impoſſible to know their true 
Figure : however, from ſome of the 
faireſt Leaves, which were picked 
out of the Paraguay Tea by @ Per- 
ſon of Skill, who compared them 
with thoſe of the Japon, he had great 
Reaſon to believe they were the 
ſame : and as the Virtues attributed 
to the Yapon are nearly, if not ab- 
falutely, the ſame with thoſe of the 


CA 
A ee Indians of theſe North - 


ern Parts of America making the 


ſame Uſe of it as the Inhabitants of - 
the South Parts of America do, vix. 
to reſtore loſt Appetites 3 and they 
ſay it 2 them Courage and Agi- 

lity, for which Purpoſes it has been 
in Uſe time out of Mind : we may 


alſo obſerve, that the Place of its 


Growth in the North is the ſame La- 
titude as Paraguay is South; ſo 1 
ſhall beg Leave to inſert the Account 
given of the Paraguay Tea by Mon- 
ſieur Frexier, who travelled through 
great Part of New Spain, by expreſs 


Order of the King of France. 


In South Carolina this Plant is 
called Caſſena or South - Sea Tea: the 
Inhabitants of that Country do not 
make ſo great Uſe of this Tea, as 
thoſe of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina; in the Faſt of which the white 


People have it in as great Eſteem as 


the Indians, and make as conſtant 
Uſe of it. 
Monſieur Frexier alſo ſays, That 
the Spaniards who live near the Gold 
Mines in Peru, are obliged frequent 
ly to drink of the Herb Paraguay 
or Mate, to moiſten their Breaſts, 
without which they are liable to a 
ſort of Suffocation, from the ſtrong 
Exhalations which are continually 


coming from the Mines. 
the Inhabitants of Paraguay and 


The ſame Author alſo adds, That 
the Inhabitants of Lima, during the 
Day-time, make much Uſe of the 
Herb Paraguay, which ſome call St. 
Bartholamew's Herb, who, they pre- 
tend, came into thoſe Provinces, 
where he made it wholſome and be- 


neficial; whereas before it was ve- 
nomous: this, he ſays, is brought 
to Lima dry, and almoſt in Pow- 


der. 

Inſtead of drinking the Tincture 
or Infuſiqn apart, as we drink Tea, 
they put the Herb into a Cup or 
Bowl mide of a Calabaſh, tipp'd 


with 
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with Silver, which they call Mate ; 
they add Sugar, and pour the het 
Water upon it, which they drink 
immediately, without giving it time 
to infuſe, becauſe it turns black as 
Ink. To avoid ſwallowing the Herb, 
which ſwims at the Top, they make 
_ uſe of a ſilver Pipe, at the End 
whereof is a Bow! full of little 
Holes; fo that the Liquor ſuck'd in 
at the other End is clear from the 
Herb. They drink round with the 
fame Pipe, pouring hot Water on 
the fame Herb, as it is drunk off. 
Inſtead of a Pipe, which they call 
Bombilla, ſome part the Herb with 
a ſilver Separator, call'd Apartador, 
full of little Holes. The Reluctan- 
ey which the French have ſhewn to 


drink after all Sorts of People, in a 


Country where many are pox'd, has 


occaſion'd the inventing the Uſe of 


little glaſs Pipes, which they begin 
to uſe at Lima. This Liquor, he 
ſays, in his Opinion, is better than 
Tea; it has a Flavour of the Herb, 
which is agreeable enough : the 
People of the Country are ſo uſed 
to it, that even the pooreſt drink it 
once a Day, when they riſe in the 
Morning. 
Tune Trade for this Herb (he ſays) 
is carried on at Santa Fe, whither it 
is brought up the River of Plate. 


There are two Sorts of it; the one 


called Verba de Pals; and the other, 
which 1s finer, and of more Virtue, 
Yerba de Camini : the laſt is brought 
from the Lands belonging to the je- 
ſuits : the great Conſumption of it 
is between La Paz and Cuzco, where 
it is worth half as much more as the 


other, which is ſent from Potoſi to 


La Paz. There come yearly from 
Paraguay into Peru about fifty thou- 
ſand Arrova's, twelve thouſand Hun- 
dred-weight of both Sorts, whereof 
at leaſt One-third is of the Cam, 
without reckoning twenty-five thou- 


as 


: ſand Airvva's of that of Pals for 
 Chily, They pay for each Parcel, 


containing ſix or ſeven Arrova's, 


four Royals for the Duty called Al. 


cavala (being a Rate upon all Goods 
ſold) ; which, with the Charge of 
Carriage, being above fix hundred 


Leagues, doubles the firſt Price, 


which is about two Pieces of Eight; 
fo that at Potoſi it comes to about 
five Pieces of Eight the Arrova. The 
Carriage is commonly by Carts, 
which carry an hundred and fifty 
Arrova's from Santa F# to Jujuy, 
the laſt Town of the Province of Tu- 


euman ; and from thence to Potro, 


which is an hundred Leagues far- 
ther, it is carried on Mules. | 

Wat this curious Author has ob-. 
ſerved, on there being two Sorts of 


this Herb, may very well agree with 


thoſe two Sorts here mention'd, fince 
both of them are generally ſuppoſed 
to agree in their Qualities, though 
one 15 much preferable to the other; 
therefore I imagine the Yerba de Ca- 


mini is what we call Paraguay or 
South-Sea Thea; and Yerba de Pa- 
los to be our Caſſioberry-buſh, the 


Leaves of which are extreme bitter, 
eſpecially when taken green from 
the Tree, and the Taſte is hardly to 
be gotten out of the Mouth for ſome 
Hours after chewing 2 Leaf thereof, 
But as our Anthor only ſaw the dried 
Herb, he could no more diſtinguiſh 
their Difference, than we can the 
Thea brought from China; I mean, 
as to the particular Trees which pro- 
duce it. 8 

CASTANEA, The Cheſtnut- 
tree. 1 0 „ 
The Characters are; 

It hath Male Flowers, or Katkins, 
aich are placed at remote Diſtances 
from the Fruit on the ſame Tree: the 
outer Coat of the Fruit is vc rough, 
and has two or three Nuts included in 
each Huſe or Covering. | 


The 
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The Species are; 


I. CasTANEa ſativa, C. B. The 


common or manured Cheſtnut. 

2. CasTANEA ſativa, foliis ele- 
ganter variegatis. The ſtriped Cheſt- 
nut. N | 

3. CAsTANEA humilis racemoſa. 
C. B. P. Dwarf branching Cheſt- 
| SY 

4. CasTANEA pumilis Virginiana, 
racemoſo fructu parvo, in ſingulis cap- 
ſulis echinato, unico. Baniſt. Pluk. 
Alm. The Chiquapin, or Dwarf 


Virginian Cheſtnut. 


5. CasSTANEA Americana, ampliſ- 


ino folio, fruftu maximo echinato. 


American Cheſtnut, with an ample 
Leaf, and the largeſt prickly Fruit. 


There are ſeveral Varieties of the 


common Cheſtnut, which differ in 
the Size of their Fruit: thoſe with 
the very large Fruit the French call 
Maronier, and the ſmall Fruit they 
call Chateignier; and they bud the 


former apon the latter, to have bet- 


ter Fruit; which is what ſhould be 
always done, where they are planted 
for the ſake of their Fruit. 

The third Sort I believe to be only 
an accidental Variety, and not a di- 
ſtinct Species, ſo not worth the Trou- 
ble of cultivating. 

The fifth Sort was found in ſome 
of the French Settlements in Ame- 
rica by Father Plumier, who made 
a new Genus of it, giving it the Ti- 


tle of Shania, in Honour to Sir Hans 
Sloane, Bart. Phyſician to his Majeſty 


King George; but it ſhould not be 
ſeparated from the Cheſtnut, as it 
only differs from that in having four 
Nuts incloſed in each Huſk ; where- 
as the Cheſtnut has but three: the 
outward Cover to this Fruit is very 
large, and extremely armed with 
Marp Spines, which are as trouble- 
ſome to handle as the Skin of an 
Hedghog: theſe Nuts are very ſweet 


and wholſome, but are not ſo large 
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as thoſe of the common Cheſt- 
nut. RES, 


South Carolina, from whence the 
Fruit has been ſent to England: it 
may probably be the ſame Sort 
which grows in Virginia; but as I 
have not ſeen the outer Cover of 


| thoſe Nuts, I cannot take upon me 


to affirm they are ſo. ; 
The firſt of theſe Trees was for- 

merly in greater Plenty amongſt us 

than at preſent, as may be prov'd 


by the old Buildings in London, which 


were for the moſt part of this Tim- 
ber; and in a Deſcription of Lon- 
don, written by Fitz- Stephens, in Henry 
the Second's time, he ſpeaks of a 
very noble Foreſt, which grew on 


the North Part of it: Proxime (ſays 


he) patet foreſta ingen, ſaltus nume- 
rofs ferarum, latebræ cervorum, da- 
marum, aprorum, & taurorum ſylue- 
ſtrium, &c. And there are ſome 
Remains of old decay'd Cheſtnuts in 
the old Woods and Chaces not far 
diſtant from London; which plainly 
proves, that this Tree is not ſo great 
a Stranger to our Climate as many 
People believe, and may be cultiva- 
ted in England, to afford an equal 
Profit with any of the larger Tim- 
ber-trees, ſince the Wood of this 
Tree is equal in Value to the beft 
Oak, and, for many Purpoſes, far 
exceeding it; as particularly, for 
making Veſſels for all Kinds of Li- 
quor, it having a Property (when 
once thoroughly ſeaſon'd) of main- 
taining its Bulk conſtantly, and is not 
ſubject to ſhrink or ſwell, as other 


Timber is too apt to do: and I am 


certainly informed, that all the large 
Caſks, Tuns, Sc. for their Wines in 
Italy. are made of this Timber; and 
it is for that, and many more Pur- 
poſes, in greater Eſteem among the 
Italians than any other Timber 
whatever. It is alſo very valuable 

for 


This Sort grows plentifully in 3 


„ 

for Pipes to convey Water under- 

ound, as enduring longer than the 

Im, or any other Wood: in Haly 
it is planted for Coppice-wood, and 
is very much cultivated in Stools, to 
make Stakes for their Vines ; which, 
being tuck into the Ground, will 
endure ſeven Years ; which is longer 
than any other Stakes will do, by 
near half the time. The Uſefulneſs 
of the Timber, together with the 
Beauty of the Tree, renders it as well 
worth propagating as any Tree what- 


Ever. 


Theſe Trees are propagated by 
lanting the Nuts in February, in 
ds of freſh undung'd Earth: the 


beſt Nuts for ſowing are ſuch as are 


brought from Portugal and: Spain, 


and are commonly ſold in Winter 
for Eating, provided they are not 
kiln-dried, which is generally the 
Caſe of thoſe brought from Abroad, 
which is done to prevent their ſprout- 
ing or rotting in their Paſſage; there- 
fore, if they cannot be procured 
freſh from the Tree, it will be much 
better to uſe thoſe of the Growth of 
England, which are full as good to 
| ſow for Timber or Beauty, as any of 
the foreign Nuts, tho' their Fruit are 
much ſmaller : theſe ſhould be pre- 
ſerved, until the Seaſon for ſowing, 
in Sand, where Mice, or other Ver- 
min, cannot come to them, other- 
wiſe they will deſtroy them : before 
fore you ſet them, it will be proper 
to put them into Water, to try their 


Goodneſs, which is known by their 


Ponderoſity; thoſe of them that ſwim 
upon the Surface of theWater ſhould 
be rejected as good for nothing; but 
ſuch as fink to the Bottom, you may 
be ſure are good. I 

In ſetting theſe Seeds, or Nuts, 
the beſt way is, to make a Rill with 
an Hoe (as is commonly practiſed 
in ſetting Kidney-beans) about four 
Inches deep, in which you ſhould 


ea 


place the Nuts, at about four Inches 
Diſtance, with their Eye uppermoſt; 
then draw the Earth over them with 


a Rake; and make a ſecond Rill at 


about a Foot Diſtance from the for- 
mer, proceeding as before, allow- 
ing three or four Rows in a Bed, 
with an Alley between, three Feet 
broad, for a Conveniency of clear. 


ing the Beds, &c. When you have 


finiſh'd your Plantation, you muſt 
be careful, that it is not deſtroyed 
by Mice, or other Vermin ; which 
is very often the Caſe, if they are 
not prevented by 'Traps, or other 
Means. | | 
In April theſe Nuts will appear 
above-ground ; you muſt therefore 
obſerve to keep them clear from 
Weeds, eſpecially while young : in 


theſe Beds they may remain for two 


Years, when you ſhould remove 
them into a Nurſery, at a wider Di- 


ſtance: the beſt Seaſon for tranſ- 


planting theſe Trees is either in Oc- 


tober, or the Latter- end of February; 
but October is the beſt Seaſon : the 
Diſtance theſe ſhould have in the 


Nurſery, is three Feet Row from 
Row, and one Foot in the Rows: 
you muſt be careful, in tranſplant- 
ing theſe Trees, to take them up 
without injuring their Roots, nor 
ſhould they remain long out of the 
Ground; but if theſe Trees have a 
downright Tap-root, it ſhould be 
cut off, eſpecially if they are intend- 
ed to be removed again : this will 
occaſion their putting out lateral 
Roots, and render them leſs ſubject 
to miſcarry when they are removed 
for good. 

The Time generally allowed them 
in this Nurſery is three or four 


Years, according to their Growth; 
but the younger they are tranſplant-.*_ 
ed, the better they will ſucceed ; 


during which, you ſhould be careful 


to keep them clear from Weeds, ob- ; 


ſerving 
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ſerving alſo to prune off lateral 


Branches, which would. retard their - 


upright Growth; and where you 
find any that are diſpoſed to grow 


crooked, either by their upper Bud 


being hurt, or from any other Ac- 


cident, you may, the Year after 


planting, in March, cut them down 
Jo the lowermoſt Eye next the Sur- 
face of the Ground, which will cauſe 
them to make one ſtrong upright 
Shoot, and may be afterwards train- 
ed into good ſtrait Trees: but this 
ſhould not be practiſed, unkeſs the 
Plants have abſolutely loſt their lead- 
ing Shoot; for although the Stems 
of the Trees ſhould be very crooked 
(as is generally the Caſe with theſe 
Trees when young); yet when they 
are tranſplanted out, and have room 
to grow, as they increaſe in Bulk, 
they will grow more upright, and 
their Stems will become ſtrait, as I 
have frequently obſerved, where 
there have been great Plantations. - 


But in doing of this, you muſt be 


careful not to diſturb their Roots, 


which, perhaps, might deſtroy them. | 


Theſe Trees require no other Ma- 


nure than their own Leaves, which 


ſhould be ſuffered to rot upon the 


Ground ; and in the Spring of the 


Year, the Ground ſhould have a 
flight Digging, when theſe ſhould 
be buried between their Roots ; but 
not too cloſe to the Trees, which 
might be injurious to their young 
Fibres. 5 | 5 
After having remain'd three or 
four Vears in the Nurſery, they will 
be fit for tranſplanting, either in 


Rows for Avenues to an Houſe, or 


in Quarters for Wilderneſs- planta- 
tions; but if you intend them for 
Timber, it is by much the better 


Method to ſow them in Furrows (as 


is practiſed for Oaks, c.), and let 
them remain unremoved ; for theſe 
Trees are apt to have a downright 
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Tap-root, which, being hurt by trayſ- 
planting, 1s often a Check to their 
upright Growth, and cauſes them 
to ſhoot out into lateral Branches, as 
is the Caſe with the Oak, Walnut, 


Oc. | 


Therefore, where ever any of theſe 
Trees are planted for Timber, they 
ſhould remain unremoved : but 
where the Fruit of them is more 
ſought after, then it is certainly the 
better way to tranſplant them; for 
as tranſplanting is a Check to the 
luxuriant Growth of Trees, ſo it is 
a Promoter of their Fructification, as 
may be evinced by obſerving low 
ſhrubby Oaks, Walnuts, Sc. which 
generally have a greater Plenty of 
Fruit than any of the larger and 
more vigorous Trees; and the Fruit 
of ſuch Trees is much ſuperior in 
Tafte, though the Seeds of vigorous 
Trees are vaſtly preferable for Plan- 
tations of Timber; for it is a con- 
ſtant Obſervation, that, by ſaving 
Seeds from Dwarf Trees or Plants, 
from time to time, they may be ren- 
dered much lower in their Growth 


than is their natural Size; but where 


the Fruit is moſt deſired, then they 
ſhould be taken from ſuch Trees as 
produce the largeſt and ſweeteſt 
Nuts ; which are commonly found 
upon ſuch Trees as ſpread the moſt, 
and have horizontal Roots ; for the 
weaker Trees being leſs capable to 
furniſh a Supply of Nouriſhment, 
and having a greater Quantity of- 
Fruit upon them, to which this muſt 
be diſtributed, together with their 
Roots lying near the Surface of the 
Ground (by which means the Juices” 
are better prepared by Sun, Air, &c. 


before it enters their Veſlels), it is 


certain their Juices are better digeſt- 
ed, and their Fruits better maturated, 
than thoſe can poſſibly be which 
grow upon ſtrong vigorous Trees, 
which have long Tap-roots running 

_ ſeveral 
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ſeveral Feet deep into the Earth, 


and conſequently take in vaſt Quan- 
tities of crude unprepared Juice, 
which is buoyed up to the extreme 


Parts of the Tree; and theſe ſeldom 


having many lateral Branches to di- 
geſt and prepare their Juice, by per- 


ipiring or throwing off tne crude 


Part, before it enters the Fruits. 
And this, I dare ſay, univerſally 
holds good in all Sorts of Fruit- 


trees, and is often the Occaſion of 


the good and bad Qualities of the 
ſame Sorts of Fruits growing on the 
ſame Soil. 1 

What has been related about graft 
ing this Tree into the Walnut, to 


promote their bearing, or render 


their Fruit fairer; or inoculating 


Cherries into the Cheſtnut, for later 


Fruit; is very whimſical and filly, 
fince neither the Cheſtnut nor Wal- 
nut will receive its own Kind any 
other way than by inoculating, or 


inarching ; and it is the latter only 


by which the Walnut can be propa- 


gated ; nor was it ever known, that 
any two Trees of a difterent Genus 
would take upon each other, fo as. 


to produce a good Tree ; therefore 
we may juſtly explode all thoſe dif- 
ferent Graftings of various Trees 


upon each other, ſo much talked of 


by the Antients ; at leaſt we may 


ſuppoſe thoſe Trees are not known 


by the ſame Names now, that they 


are mentioned by in their Writings; 
for I have made many Trials upon 


them, which, although performed 
with great Care, and in different Sea- 
ſons, yet ſcarcely one of them ſuc- 
ceeded. But to return : 

If you deſign a large Plantation 


of theſe Trees for Timber, after 


having two or three times plowed 


the Ground, the better to deſtroy. 


the Roots of Weeds, you ſhould 
make your Furrows about ſix Feet 
Diſtance from each other, in which 


[ 
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you ſhould lay the Nuts about ten 
Inches apart, covering them with 
Earth about three Inches thick ; ang, 
when they come up, you muſt care- 
fully clear them from Weeds : when 
theſe have remained three or four 
Years (if the Nuts ſucceeded well), 
you will have many of theſe Trees 
to remove; which ſhould be done 
at the Seaſons before directed, leay- 
ing the Trees about three Feet Di- 
ſtance in the Rows; at which Di- 
ſtance they may remain three or four 
Years more, when you ſhould re- 
move every other Tree, to make 
room for the remaining, which will 
reduce the whole Plantation to fix 
Feet ſquare; which will be Diſtance 
enough for them to remain until 
they are large enough for Poles; 
when you may cut down every other 
of theſe Trees (making choice of 
the leaſt promiſing) within a Foot of 
the Ground, in order to make Stools 
for Poles, which, in eight or ten 
Years time, will be ſtrong enough 
to lop for Hoops, Hop- poles, c. 


for which Purpoſes they are prefer- 


able to moſt other Trees; ſo that 
every tenth Year, here will be a freſh 
Crop, which will pay the Rent of 
the Ground, and all other incum- 
bent Charges, and, at the ſame time, 
a full Crop of growing Timber left 
upon the Ground : but as the large 
Trees increaſe in Bulk, their Diſtance 
of twelve Feet ſquare will be too 
{mall : therefore, when they have 
grown to a Size for ſmall Boards, you 
ſhould fell every other 'Tree, which 
will reduce them to twenty - four 
Feet {quare, which is a proper Dt- 
ſtance for them to remain for good: 
this will give Air to the Underwood 
(which by this time would be too 
much overhung by the Cloſeneſs of 
the large Trees); by which means 
that will be greatly encouraged, and 
the ſmall Timber feiled will pay ſut- 

7 ficient 
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ficient Intereſt for the Money at firſt 
laid out in planting, &c. with the 
Principal alſo ; ſo that all the re- 
maining Trees are clear Profit ; for 
the Underwood, ſtill continuing, will 
pay the Rent of the Ground, and 
all other Expences ; and what a fine 
Eſtate here will be for a ſucceeding 
Generation, in about fourſcoreYears, 
I leave every one to judge. 

The ſtriped-leav'd Cheſtnut is a 
beautiful Tree in a Garden, to in- 
termix with various Sorts of Trees, 
in Clumps, or in Wilderneſs - quar- 
ters; where, by the Variety theſe 
fine-ſtriped Trees afford, they greatly 
add to the Diverſity and Pleature of 


ſuch Plantations. This may be ob- 


tained by being budded upon the 
common Cheſtnut ; but this ſtriped 
Sort will never be a large Tree. 

The Chinquapin, or dwarf Vir- 


ginian Cheſtnut, is, at preſent, very 


rare in England; but is very com- 
mon in the Woods of America, where 
it ſeldom grows above twelve or 
fourteen Feet high, and produces 
great Plenty of Nuts, which are, for 
the moſt part, ſingle in each outer 
Coat. This Tree is very hardy, and 
will reſiſt the ſevereſt of our Winters 
in the open Ground; but it is very 
apt to decay in Summer, eſpecially 
if it is planted in very dry Ground: 
the Nuts of theſe Trees, if brought 
from America, ſhould be put up in 
Sand as ſoon as they are ripe, and 
ſent to England immediately; other- 
wiſe they loſe their growing Quality, 
which is the Reaſon this Tree is at 
preſent ſo ſcarce with us; for not 
one Seed in five hundred ſent over 
| Ever grew, which was owing to the 
Neglect of putting them up in this 
manner: indeed, moſt of the Nuts 
which have been brought over have 
been kiln- dried to preſerve them 
from ſprouting, which infallibly de- 


iroys the Gernen: when the Nuts 


. 
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arrive, they ſhould be put into the 
Ground as ſoon as poſſible; and, if 
the Winter ſhould prove ſevere, it 
will be proper to cover the Ground 
with Leaves, Tan, or Peas-haulm, to 
prevent the Froſt from penetrating 
the Ground, ſo as to deſtroy the 
Nuts: this Sort of Cheſtnut delights 
in a moiſt Soil; but, if the Wet con- 
tinues long upon the Ground in 
Winter, it is apt to kill the Trees. 
This Tree will take by inarching 
upon the common Sort; but the 
Trees ſo propagated ſeldom ſucceed 
well. 

The large American Cheſtnut is at 
preſent very rare in England: I do 
not remember to have ſeen more 
than three or four young Plants in 


any of the Gardens, and thoſe had 


made but little Progreſs. This may 
be procured from Carolina, where 
they grow in Plenty: the Nuts ſhould 
be ſent over, as hath been directed 


for the Chinquapin, and managed 


in the ſame Way, which will be the 
ſureſt Method to ſucceed : this Sort 
will bear the open Air in a ſhelter'd 
Situation. 

CASTANEA EQUINA, Jide 
Hippocaſtanum. 

CASTOREA. 

This Plant was ſo named by Fa- 
ther Plumier, after a famous Phyſi- 
cian and Botaniſt, whoſe Name was 
Caſtor Durant. 

The Characters are; 

I. hath a perſonated Flower, con- 
fiſting of one Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip, 
or Creſt, is ered ; but the Beard, or 
Under-lip,is divided into three Parts : 
the middle Part is bid: the Flovver- 
cup afterward becomes a round fleſhy 
Fruit, incloſing a Shell, in which are 
contained four angular Seeds, 

The Species are; 

1.CasTOREa repens ſpinoſa. Plum. 

Prickly creeping Caſtorea. 
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2. CasTOREA racemoſa, flore cœ- 
ruleo, fructu croceo. Plum. Branching 
Caftorea, with a blue Flower, and 

The firſt Sort hath trailing 
Branches, which will creep on the 
Ground, if they are not ſupported ; 
for in the Places where it grows wild, 
it rambles over whatever Plants 

row ,near it. The Branches are 
cloſely beſet with Spines, ſomewhat 


like the common Bramble ; fo that 
it renders the Place of its Growth 


very difficult to paſs. | 
The ſecond Sort grows to th 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 
becomes woody. This ſends forth 
many Branches, at the Extremity of 


Which there are Bunches of blue 


Flowers of an agreeable Scent ; 
which are ſucceeded by ſaffron-co- 
loured Berries, growing in Clulters 
like Bunches of Currans. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
warmeſt Parts of America, and were 
firſt diſcovered by Father Plumier, 
in the French Settlements : but my 
late learned Friend, Dr. William 


Houſtoun, found them in Jamaica; 


from whence he ſent Samples of both 
Kinds, with their Sceds, into Erg- 


land, from which ſome of theſe 


Plants were raiſed. 

They are both propagated by 
Seeds, which muſt be procured from 
the Places where they grow natu- 
rally; for they ſeldom perfect their 
Seeds in this Country. Theſe muſt 
be ſown in ſmall Pots filled with 


freſh light Earth, and plunged into a 


moderate Hot-bed of Janners Bark, 
obſerving to water them as often as 
you find the Earth dry. In about 
fix Weeks the Plants will begin to 
appear, when you ſhould carefully 
clean them from Weeds, and fre- 
quently refreſh them with Water ; 
and in warm Weather they ſhould 
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have freſh Air admitted to them, 
that they may get Strength, and not 


draw up too weak. When the Plants 


are about two Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
{mall Pot filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again; then water them, to ſet- 


tle the Earth to their Roots; and in 


the Day-time the Glaſſes ſhould be 
ſhaded with Mats, until the Plants 
have taken Root; after which time 
they ſhould be conſtantly watered 
three or four times a Week, or ſome- 
times oftener in very hot Weather; 
a d they muſt have Plenty of Air 
admitted to them in the Summer, 
otherwiſe they will draw up weak; 
but in Winter they muſt be placed 
in the Bark- ſtove, and treated as the 
Coffee-tree, and ſuch other tender 
Exotic Plants. With this Manage- 
ment they will produce Flowers the 
ſecond or third Vear, and may be 
continued for ſeveral Vears; and as 
they retain their Leaves through tie 
Year, they will add to the Variety 
in the Stove. 

CATANANCE, Candy Lions 
foot. 

The Characters are; 

The Cup of the Flower is ſquameſe: 
the Florcts, which are round the Mar. 
gin, are much longer than thoſe in the 
Middle of the Flower : the Seeds art 
abratt ip in a leafy or doxwny Sub. 
ſtance, within the Cup, or outer Ci. 
Veriug. | 

The Species are; 

I. Ca TAx AN CE guorundam. Lugd 

True Lions-foot, with Buck-thorn- 


leaves, 


2. CATANANCE fore luteo, latiort 
folio. Journ. Broad-leav'd Card 
Lions-foot, with a yellow Flower. 

3. CATANANCE ore lutco, angi- 
fliore folio. Tourn, Narrow-leaved 
| | Cana} 


oP 
Candy Lions-foot, with .a yellow 
Flower. | 
The firſt of theſe Plants is a Per- 


ö ennial, and may be propagated by 
| Heads taken off the Mother-plant, 
_ either in Spring or Autumn; but 
t thoſe Plants which are raiſed from 


4 Seeds, are much ſtronger than thoſe 

| from Slips. Theſe Plants are com- 
monly planted in Pots filled with 
light ſandy Soil, in order to ſhelter 
them in the Winter from ſevere 
Frofts ; but if they are planted in 


Pales, or Hedges, and in a mode- 
rately dry Soil, they will endure 
abroad very well. This Plant be- 
gins lowering in May, and continues 
till Auguſt or September (eſpecially if 


pretty Ornament to a Garden, and 


alſo be propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown on a Border of good 
light Earth in March : and in May, 
when the Plants are come up, they 
may be either tranſplanted into Pots 
or Borders, where they are to re- 


ſhould remain unremoved for three 
or four Years when they are planted 
in the full Ground which will cauſe 
them to flower better, and they will 
produce more Seeds. The Seeds 
ripen in Auguſt. 

The other two Sorts are Annuals, 
and therefore only propagated by 
Seeds, which ripen very well in this 


Country. The Time for ſowing them 
is early in March, in Beds or Bor- 


Lugd. ders of light Earth, which will come 
horn- up in a Month's time, and may then 

be tranſplanted into Borders to 
Jatiort flower: theſe flower in June, and 
Candy perfect their Seeds in Auguſt or Sep- 
Wer. tember; but as they have little Beau- 
angu- ty, they are not often kept in Gar- 
leaved dens. | 
Candj 


warm Borders, either under Walls, - 


the Summer is not too dry): it is a 


is eaſily kept within Bounds. It may 


main for flowering. Theſe Plants 


= 
CATAPUTIA Major. Pide 


Ricinus. 
CATAPUTIA MINOX. 
Tithymalus. 
CATARIA, Cat-mint, or Ne- 
peta. g 
The Character, are 
The Leaves are like thoſe of the 


J. iAe 


Nettle, or Betony; are, for the moſt 


part, hoary, and of a ſtrong Scent : 
the Flowers are collected into a thick 
Spike : the Creſt of the Flower is broad 
and bifid : the Lip is divided into three 
Segments; the middle Segment is broad, 
and hollowed like a Spoon, and ele- 
gantly crenated on the Fadges : each 


Flower is ſucceeded by four naked 
Seeds. | 


The Species are; 

i. CaTARIA major vulgaris. 
Tourn. Common large Cat-mint. 

2. CaTARIA, que nepeta, minor, 
folio melifſce Turcicæ. H. Cath. Leſ- 
ſer Cat-mint, with Leaves like Turky 
Balm. | 

3. CarARIA anguſtifolia major. 
Tourn, Narrow-leaved large Cat- 


mint. 


4. CarAaRIA Hiſpanica, betonice 
Folia anguſtiori, flare cœruleo. Tourn. 
Narrow - leav'd Spaniſb Cat-mint, 
with blue Flowers. 

5. CATARIA Hiſpanica, betonice 
folio angu/iiari, flare albo, Tourn. 
Narrow - leav'd Spani/hþ Cat- mint, 
with white Flowers. 

6. CarARIA Luſitanica erecta, 
betonice folio, tuberoſa radice. Tourn. 
Upright Portugal Cat-mint, with a 
tuberoſe Root. | 

7. CaTaRia Lufitanica erecta, be- 
tonice folio, fibroſa radice. Tourn. 
Upright Portugal Cat - mint, with 
fibroſe Roots. 

8. CaTARIA minor wulgaris.Tourn. 
Common ſmall Cat-mint. 

. CaTARIA gue Horminum ſpi- 
catum, lawendulæ forę & odore. Bocc. 


T 2 Cat- 
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Cat-mint with a ſpiked Flower, hav- 
ing a Lavender-ſcent. 

10. CATARIA Cretica humilis 
Seordioides. Cor. Inſt. Dwarf Cat- 
mint of Crete, reſembling Scor- 
dium. 

It. CaTarla Cretica, meliſſe 
folio, aſpbodeli radice. Cor. Iuſt. 
Cat-mint of Cyete, with a Palm- 
leaf, and an Aſphodel-root. 

12. CATARIA Orientalis, teucrii 
folio, lacendulæ odore, werticillis 
forum craſjifſimis. Cor. Inſt. Eaſtern 
Cat-mint, with a 'Tree-germander- 
leaf ſmelling like Lavender, and 
very thick Spikes of Flowers. 

All theſe Sorts of Cat-mint are 
Propagated by ſowing their Seeds in 
February or March, in Beds or Bor- 
ders of common Earth, and may 
be tranſplanted into Beds at about 
two Feet ſquare from each other, 
leaving a Path between every Bed, 
and an Alley of three Feet to go 
between, to clear them from Weeds, 


&c. 


in Medicine : this may alſo be pro- 
pagated by parting the Roots, either 
in Spring or Autumn, and will grow 
in almoſt any Soil or Situation: it 
flowers in June, and the Seeds are 
Tipe in Auguſt. This Plant grows 
wild upon dry Banks in many Parts 
of England: but if this is tranſ- 
planted into a Garden, the Cats will 
ſurely deſtroy it, unleſs it is fenced 
round with Thorns to prevent their 
coming to it. The ſame will hap- 
pen to thoſe Plants which are tranſ- 
planted from one Part of the Garden 
to the other; and at the ſame time, 
thoſe Plants which have come up 
from Seeds, which either dropp'd 
of themſelves, or were {own, will 
remain untouch'd by the Cats, as I 
have frequently obſerved ; and many 


times the Seedling-· plants have grown 


within two Feet of thoſe which 


* 


The firſt Sort end i 15 4 
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were tranſplanted, and the latter 
have been quite deſtroyed, when the 
former has been untouch'd: which 
verifies the old Proverb; viz, / 
you ſet it, the Cats will eat it; if 
you fox it, the Cats won't know it. 
The Cats uſually roll themſelves 
upon the Plant, till they have broken 
it down; then they gnaw it, and 


eat the Tops; which occaſions a 
Sort of Drunkenneſs: afterward 


they tear it to Pieces with their 
Claws; and when the whole Plant 
is deſtroyed, they will roll upon the 
Ground till they have ſmoothed and 
preſſed the Surface, as if a Roller 
had paſſed over it. | 

The other Sorts are alſo very 
hardy, and may be propagated in 
the ſame manner; but require a dry 
Soil in Winter, otherwiſe they are 
ſubject to rot. Theſe all ripen their 
Seeds in England very well; and 
altho' there is no great Beauty in 
them, yet, for Variety, the two 


Portugal Sorts may have a Place 


amongſt Plants of the lower Claſs; 
where, if they are kept in Compaſs, 
and tied up to Sticks, they will make 
a tolerable Appearance for a long 
time. All the other Sorts are pro- 
per Furniture for Botanic Gardens; 
but they are ſeldom admitted into 
other Gardens. 

CATCH-FLY. Vide Lychnis. 

CAT ESBÆEA, The Lily-thorn. 

The CharaSers are; 

The Empalement is divided into 
four ſmall Segments: the Flower con- 
J = of one Leaf, is funnel ſhaped, 

having a very long Tube, which is 
narrow and thin at Bottom, but lar- 


ger and thicker upward: the Top is 


arvided into four 8 egmonts, and ſpread 
open: the Pointal is fixed in the Centre 
of the Flower, ſurroundid by four 
Stamina: rhe Pointal afterward be- 
comes an oval Berr 55 opening in ou 
Cell, incloſing many angular Seeds. 
We 
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We know but one Species of this 
Genus; V2. 

CATESBÆA. Lin. Gen. Cues 
monly called the Lily-thorn. 


The Name of this Plant was given 


in Honour to Mr. Mark Cateſby, 
F. R. S. who brought the Seeds of 
this Plant, with many other curious 
Sorts, into England, from the Ba- 
hama 1fiands, in the Year 1726. 
from which Seeds there were many 
Plants raiſed in the Engliſb Gardens, 
ſome of which have produced their 
beautiful Flowers. Mr. Cat, fby met 
with this fine Shrub growing near 
 Naſſau-Town, in the Iſland of Pro- 
widence, Where it grew about four- 
teen Feet high, having many long 
Thorns upon the Branches, which 
come out by Pairs, at the Wings of 
the Leaves. The Leaves are pro- 
duced irregularly, in Cluſters; and 
are like thoſe of the Box- tree, but 
ſmaller. The Flowers are tubulous, 
of a yellow Colour, about fix Inches 
in Length, and hang downward, and 
are produced ſingly: theſe are 
ſhaped like a Trumpet. The Fruit 
is of an oval Figure, and the Size 
of a Pullet's Egg; having a Pulp 
like that of a ripe Apple, of an 
agreeable tart Flavour: the Middle 
of the Fruit is hollow, containing 
many ſmall triangular Seeds. 

This Plant is very rare in England 
at preſent; moſt of the Plants which 
were raiſed from the Seeds which 


Mr. Cate y brought over, having 


been loſt; and there has been no 
Supply of Seeds ſince that Time. 
It is a tender Plant, and requires a 
good Stove to keep it through the 
Winter in this Country. In the 
Summer - ſeaſon the Plants ſhould 
have a large Share of free Air; but 
they will not bear to be wholly ex- 
poled even at that Seaſon. This 
Plant is propagated by Seeds, which 
muſt be procured from the Bahama 
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Tflands, and ſhould ba ſown in the 
Spring of the Year, upon a good 
Hot- bed; and the Plants, when they 
are come up, muſt be treated i in the 
ſame manner as is directed for other 
tender Exotic Plants. 

CAUCALIS, Baſtard-parſley. 

This is one of the umbelliferous 
Plants, with oblong Seeds, which 
are a little furrow'd and prickly : 
the Petals of the Flower are unequal, 
and heart-ſhaped. 

There are ſeveral Species of this 
Plant preſerved in the Botanic Gar- 
dens; but as there is no great Beauty 


or Uſe in any of them, I ſhall paſs 


them over with only obſerving, that 
if any Perſon hath a mind to culti- 
vate them, the b | Seaſon to ſow 
their Seeds is in Autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe: for if their Seeds are 
kept till Spring, they ſeldom pro- 
dace ripe Seeds again : they are 
moſt of them biennial, and require 
to be ſown every other Year. We 
have five or ſix Species of them, 
which grow wild in England. 

CEDAR of BERMUDAS. Vids 
Juniperus. 

CEDAR of CAROLINA. Fae 
Juniperus. 

CEDAR of Jamaica. Vide Gua- 
Zuma. 

CEDAR of LIBANUS. Vid 
Larix, 


CEDAR of LYCIA. Vid Ju- 


niperus. 

CEDAR of PHOENICIA. 7 ide 
Juniperus. 

CEDAR of VIRGINIA. Vide 
Juniperus. 


CEIBA, Silk Gen vulgs, 
The Zr are; 

It hath a roſaceous Flower, ca- 
ſifting of ſeveral Leaves placed in a 
circular Order; from whoſe Calyx 
ariſes the Pointal, æubich afterward 
becomes a Fruit foaped like a Bottle, 
divided inta five Parts from the Top 
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fo the Bottom; in which are con- 
tained ſeveral round Seeds, wrapped 
1p in a ſoft Down, and faſten d to 
the fve-corner'd pyramidal Placenta. 
The Species are; 
1. CEIBA witicis foliis, caudice 
aculcato. Plum. Now. Gen. The 


Silk Cotton - tree, with a thorny 


Stem. | 
2. Cripa witicis foliis, caudice 
glabro. Plum. Now. Gen. The Silk 
Cotton-tree, with a ſmooth Stem. 
Theſe two Trees grow very plen- 
tifully both in the E and Weſt- 


Trdies, where they arrive to a pro- 


digious Magnitude : the Vet- In- 


dians hollow the Trunks of theſe 


Trees for making their Canoes, for 


which they are chiefly valued. 

It is reported, that in the Ifland 
of Cuba, in Columbus's firſt Voyage, 
was ſeen a Canoe made of an hol- 
lowed Trunk of one of theſe Trees, 
which was ninety-five Palms long, 
and capable of containing one hun- 
dred and fifty Men. And ſome 
modern Writers have affirmed, that 
there are Trees now growing in the 
Weſt- Indies ſo large, as {carcely to 
be fathom'd by ſixteen Men, and ſo 
high, that an Arrow can ſcarcely be 
ſhot to their Tops. 


The Wool of theſe. Trees is of a 


dark Colour, and too ſhort to ſpin ; 
ſo that it is little valued : but ſome- 


times the Inhabitants tuff Beds and 


Pillows with it, tho? it is accounted 
unwholſome to lie upon. The In- 
habitants of the Veſt Indies call this 
Silk cotton; but the antient Ame- 
rican Name for this Plant being 
Ceiba, Father Plumier hath continued 
it under that Name, and conſtituted 
a Genus for it. | 
Theſe Plants are preſerved in 
ſome curious Gardens in Europe, 
where they thrive very well, if 
placed in a Bark-flove ; but as they 
are Trees of a large Growth, it can 


* 
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hardly be expected to ſee either Fruit 
or Flowers from them in England; 
ſince they grow to a great Magni- 


_ tude, before they produce either in 


their own Country. 

Theſe Plants may be raiſed from 
Seeds, which are eaſily obtained from 
the Weſt-Indies: they muſt be ſown 
on an Hot-bed early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they muſt be each tranſplanted into 


a ſmall Pot filled with freſh light 


Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark; obſerving to water 
and ſhade them until they have taken 
Root ; after which they muſt have 
free Air let into the Hot-bed, in 
proportion to the Warmth of the 
Seaſon ; for if the Glaſſes are kept 
too cloſe, the Plants will draw up 
too weak. In a Month or five Weeks 
time, theſe ſmall Pots will be filled 
with the Roots of the Plants ; there- 
fore you muſt ſhake the Plants out 
of them ; and after having pared off 
the outſide Roots, they muſt be put 


into Pots a Size larger, and plunged 


again into the Hot bed; obſerving 
to manage them as was before di- 
rected. When the Plants are grown 
too tall to remain in the Hot- bed, 
they muſt be removed into the Bark- 
ſtove; where, during the Summer- 
ſeaſon, they ſhould have a large 
Share of freſh Air; but in Winter 
they muſt be kept pretty cloſe; and 
as the Plants increaſe in Magnitude, 
they ſhould be ſhifted into larger 
Pots, that their Roots may have 
room to extend. If theſe Rules be 
duly obſerved, the Plants will, in 
two or three Years, arrive to the. 
Height of ten or twelve Feet, and 
be proportionably ſtrong ; and be- 
ing placed among other Plants, which 
require the ſame Degree of Heat, 


they add to the Variety. 


There are ſome other Sorts of 
this Tree in the Spari/h REO 
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of America; and 1 have raiſed one 
Sort, which came from Siam, whoſe 


Leaves reſembled thoſe of Marſh- 


mallow; but the Down and Seeds 
were exactly the ſame as of the com- 
mon Sorts. Thoſe Pods, which I 
-ceived from Panama, were of a 
different Figure from the common 
Sorts; as was the Down allo; for 
that was in one of a purple Colour, 
and the other was of a dark-red. 
The Down of both theſe Sorts is, 
by the Inhabitants of thoſe Coun- 
tries, wrought into Garments ; and 
they retain their original Colour, fo 
that they are never dyed. 

There are ſome other Kinds of 
this Tree in the E:ft-Indics, which 
make a more beautiful Appearance 
than either of the American Sorts : 
one of theſe is now growing in his 


1 Grace the Duke of Richmond's Gar- 


den at Goodavood ; which is above 
twelve Feet high, and the Leaves 
grow regularly round the Stem, 
upon very long Footſtalks ; and the 


Leaves are large, deeply divided into 


ſeven or eight Parts, and are ſmooth, 
of a fine ſhining-green Colour: the 
Stem of this Sort is very {mooth, 
and the whole Plant makes a fine 
Appearance in the Stove. All theſe 
Sorts require the ſame Degree of 
Heat to preſerve them in Winter, as 
thoſe which are Natives of 2merica, 


and will ſucceed with the ſame Cul- 


ture. — 
CELASTRUS, The Staff: tree. 
The Characters are | 
The Empalement conſiſts of one Leaf. 
cut at the Top into ſeveral uncqual 
Segments: the Flower conſiſts of frue 
L»aves, which are equal, ſpread open, 
and riflexed: the Pointal is ſmall, 
and fituated in the Bottom of the 
Flower, attended by five Stamina: 
the Pointal afterward becomes a Cap- 
Jule covered with a red Filament, 


CE 
divided into three Cells, each con- 
taining one hard Seed. - 

The Species are; 

1. CELAsTRus inermis, foliis owa- 
tis ſerratis trinerviis, racemis ex ſum- 
mis alis longiſſimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Smooth Staff tree, with oval ſawed 
Leaves, having three Ribs, and 
Spikes of Flowers growing on the 
Tops of the Branches. | 

2. CELASTRUS rams teretibus, 
ſpinis nudis, foliis acutis. Lin. Hort. 
Cle. Staff-tree with taper Branches, 
naked Spines, and pointed Leaves. 

3. CELASTRUS znermis, foliis ova- 


tis rugofis minime ſerratis, caule vo- 


lubili. Smooth Staff-tree, with oval 
rough Leaves, which are ſlightly 
ſawed on their Edges, and a climbing 
Stalk. 


4. CELASTRUS  ramis anguloſis, 


ſhinis folioſis foliis obtufts. Lin. Hort. 


C'i. Prickly Staff- tree, with angular 
Branches, Leaves growing out of 
the Spines, and blunt Leaves. 

5. CELASTRUS inermis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis, obtuſe ſerratis, petiolis ap- 
pendiculatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff Smooth 
Staft-tree, with ſpear-ſhaped Leaves 
bluntly ſawed, and ſmall Appen- 
dapes to the Footftalks, 

This Name of Celaftrus was for- 
merly applied to one of the Sorts 
of Alaternus; but Dr. Linneus has 
conſtituted a Genus by that Name, 
to which he has brought ſeveral 
Plants which agree in their cha- 
racteriſtic Notes, Which were before 

at into ſeveral Genera. 

The firſt Sort here mentioned is 
a Native of the Northern Parts of 
Amirica, from whence it hath been 
introduced into the Exgliſb Gardens; 
where it thrives extremely well, and 
bears the open Air in Winter. This 
crows to be about five or ſix Feet 
high, and generally ſends out Bran- 
ches very regularly, ſo as to form 

4 an 
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an handſome Head: at the Extre- 


mity of every Branch is put forth a 


Spike or Cluſter of white Flowers, 
which blow in July, and, durin 

their Continuance, the whole Shrul 

ſeems covered with Flowers; which 
makes a yery fine Appearance, and 
deſerves a Place in every curious 
Garden. This Sort has never yet 


8 by Layers, when the 


Seeds cannot be obtained from 


abroad. It was formerly placed in 
the Genus of Euonymus, or Spindle- 
tree. 


ths Cape of Good Hope: this will not 
live in the open Air in England; 
therefore is kept in Pots, and houſed 
in a common Green-houſe in Win- 

ter, This will grow to the Height 
of ſix or ſeven Feet, and may be 

trained up to a regular Stem ; and, 


as it is an Ever-green, will make a 
pretty Variety in Winter, eſpecially 


when it comes to bear Fruit; which 


red Colour; and, ripening in 
Winter, they make a fine Appear- 
ance, being intermixed with the 

reen Leaves. This is propagated 
by laying down the Side-branches, 
which, in one Year, will have taken 
Root. The belt Seaſon for making 
theſe Layers is in the Month of Sep- 
tember: it may alſo be propagated 
by Cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
In July, and muſt be ſcreened from 
the Sun in hot Weather : theſe Cut- 
tings will be a whole Year before 
they will haye made Roots Rrong 
enough to tranſplant. Sometimes 
the Fruit will ripen ſo well, as to 
grow; but theſe Seeds will not come 
up the firſt Year; therefore the Pats 
in which the Seeds are ſown, muſt 
be ſheltered the following Winter, 
and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed in the Spring; which will bring 
pp the Plants. Theſe Plants may 


perfected Seeds in England; but is 


Native or 


remain: | 
| Suckers, which may be taken off 
with 
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be expoſed in Summer, with Myr. 


tles, and other hardy Green-houſe 


Plants; and may be treated in the 


ſame manner with thoſe. This was 
called Lycium Zthiopicum, c. 

The third Sort is a Native of 
Virginia and Carolina, from whence 
the Seeds have been brought into 
England, This, being a very hardy 
Plant, will thrive in the open Air, 
and is not injured by Froſt: it hath 
a climbing Stalk, and will twine 
about any of the neighbouring Trees, 
and mount to a conſiderable Height, 
It produces its Flowers from the 


Wings of the Leaves, which are 


produced in ſmall Bunches, and are 
of an herbaceous Colour: theſe 
come out in June, and are ſucceeded 
by the Fruit; which has a ſoft pulpy 
Cover, of a Red or Orange- colour, 


which opens into three Cells, each 


having one ſtony Seed. Theſe Fruit 
are ripe in October, but will con- 
tinue a Month or ſix Weeks; during 


which time they make an handſome 
are pretty large, and of a fine 


Appearance. This may be propa- 
gatcd by lay ing down the Branches 
at Michaelmas; which will have 
taken Root by that time Twelve- 
month, and may then be tranſplant- 
ed out, where they are deſigned to 

they will alſo produce 


ood Roots. The Seeds of 
this Plant will remain a whole Year 
in the Ground; ſo that when it is 
propagated that way, the Ground 
muſt remain undiſturbed till the 
Plants come up. When theſe Plants 
are not planted near Trees, to which 
they may twine, there ſhould be 


large Poles fixed in the Ground by 


them, that they may twine round, 
to be ſupported, otherwiſe they will 
trail upon the Ground, and become 
unſightly : this is called Climbing 
Euonymus. > 
The fourth and fifth Sorts are 
Natives of the Cape of Good Hope * 
nn  thele 
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theſe will not live thro' the Winter 
in the open Air in England: but they 


are always houſed in Winter with 
the hardieſt of the Green - houſe 


plants, and may be treated accord- 
ingly. The fourth Sort is a low 
buſhy Shrub, ſeldom riſing above 
three Feet high in this Country: 


this produces Cluſters of white 
Flowers, at the Extremity of all the 
Branches; ſo makes an handſome 
Appearance during the Continuance 
of the Flowers. The Leaves con- 
tinue green all the Winter ; but the 
Plant is not very thick cloathed with 
them: theſe Leaves bear a great 
Reſemblance, in their Shape, to 


thoſe of the Barberry-tree, but are 


not quite ſo large. This Sort is 
propagated from Suckers, and by 
Layers : but as theſe Plants do not 
ſend forth many Suckers, and the 
Layers being two Years in making 


Roots, theſe Plants are not very 


common in the Engliſb Gardens. 
The fifth Sort has been long in 


the Gardens, and is better known 


by the former Name than this, which 
has been lately added to it. The 


old Name is Alaternoides Africana, 


lauri ſerrati folio, But this agree- 


ing with the other Plants of this 


Genus, in its Flower and Fruit, 
Dr. Linnæus has joined it to them. 
This Sort will grow to the Height 
of ten or twelve Feet ; the Branches 
are weak and ſtraggling, and the 
Flowers ſmall, and of an herbaceous 


Colour, therefore doth not make 


much Shew: but as it is an Ever- 
green, many People allow a Plant 
or two to have Place in their Green- 


houſes, It may be eaſily propagated 
| by Cuttings, during any of the Sum- 


mer-months; which need no Care 


but to plant them in a ſhady Border, 


and water them in dry Weather. 
CELERY, or SALARY. Vide 
Apium, | | 


=  - 

CELSIA. This Name was given 
to this Plant in Honour to Dr. Olaus 
Celſius, Profeſſor of Philoſophy and 
Theology in the Univerſity of Up/al 
in Sweden, by Dr. Linnauss We 
have no Engliſb Name for it. 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
cut into five obtuſe Segments: the 
Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is 
cut into five Parts, and expands in a 
circular Order, having a very ſhort 
Tube: in the Centre of the Flower 
are placed four Stamina, tvs of which 
are longer than the other : theOwary, 
ewhich is fixed in the Centre of the 
Empalement, afterward becomes a 
round Pod, opening in two Cells, and 
filled with ſmall Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant ; which is, 

CELSsIA foliis duplicato - pinnatis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff, Celſia with double 
pinnated Leaves. 

This Plant is ranged in the Genus 
of Mullein by Tournefort and Boer- 
haave, by the Title of Verbaſcum 
Orientale, ſophie folio, or Eaſtern 
Mullein, . with a Flix - weed - leaf ; 
but Dr. Linnæus has ſeparated it from 
that Genus, on account of the Num- 
ber and Poſition of the Stamina, the 
Flowers of Verbaſcum having five 
declined Stamina of equal Length, 
whereas this has but four, two of 
which are longer than the other, 
which, by the characteriſtic Notes 
of his Method, removes them to a 
oreat Diſtance from each other. 

It is an annual Plant, which com- 
monly ſucceeds better, if the Seeds 
are ſown in Auguſt, ſoon after they 


are ripe, than when they are kept 


till the Spring ; for the Seeds which 
are then ſown frequently remain in 
the Ground till the following Spring, 
before they come up: theſe Seeds 
ſhould be ſown upon an open Bor- 
der, where they are to remain, and 
| require 
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require no other Culture, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. 
CELTIS, The Lote or Nettle- 
tree. D 
The Characters are; 

The Leaves are ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Nettle : the Flowers con- 
ft of five Leaves, which are ex- 
panded in form of a Roſe, containing 
many ſoort Stamina, or Threads, in 
the Boſom : the Fruit grows fingle 
in the Boſom of its Leaves, which is 
a roundiſh Berry. 

The Species are; | 
1. CELris frufu obſcure purpu- 


raſcente. Journ. The dark purpliſ- 


fruited Lote or Nettle- tree. | 
2. CE IIS fructu nigricante. Tourn. 
The Nettle-tree with black Fruit. 
3. CERLris frudu luteo ampliori. 
The Nettle- tree with large yellow 
Fruit. So 
4. Cxlris Orientalis, folio am- 
pliore, magna fructu. T. Cor. The 
Eaſtern Lote or Nettle-tree, with 
larger Leaves and Fruit. 


5. CELT1s Orientalis minor, foliis 


minoribus & crafſioribus, fruftu flauo. 
T. Cor. Smaller Lote or Nettle- 


tree, with ſmaller and thicker Leaves, 


and yellow Fruit. 


6. CEeLTis Americana, folio citri 


ſubtus aureo, fructu rubro. Plum. 
American Lote or Nettle-tree, with 
a Citron-leaf, and a red Fruit. 
The firſt of theſe Trees was ori- 
ginally brought from Virginia; but 
is found to thrive very well in our 
Climate, there being ſeveral large 
Trees of this Kind in the Gardens of 
curious Planters, but particularly 
one in the Garden which formerly 
belonged to Fohn Tradeſcant at 
South - Lambeth, near Vauxhall in 
Surry, and another in the Phyfic- 
garden at Chelſea, both which are 
large Trees, and the latter produces 
'Tipe Fruit annually, from whence 


ſeveral young Trees have been 
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raiſed. The ſecond Sort, tho' a 


Native of Europe, yet is leſs com- 
mon in England than the former, 
and only to be ſeen in ſome curious 
Collections of Trees, particularly in 
the Gardens of the late Dr. Vvedale 
at Enfield, where there is one large 


Tree remaining: and of late there 


have been ſome young Plants of this 
Kind raiſed from the Seeds which 


have been procured from Abroad: 


this Sort is very common in Tah, 
Spain, and likewiſe in the South 
of France: the Berries of this Sort 
are larger than thoſe of the other 
Kinds, and are of a ſhining black 
Colour : the Leaves are longer and 
narrower than thoſe of the firſt Sort; 
but, in other reſpects, very like to 


. that, 
The third Sort is probably a Na- 


tive of America alſo: this Tree hath 
been many Years growing in De- 


Vonſbire, where are ſeveral large 


ones, which have produced ripe 
Seeds, from whence the Gardens 
near London were ſupplied with young 
Plants. 3 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in his 
Travels, who ſent their Fruits to 


the Royal Garden at Paris; where 
they were raiſed, and have been 


ſince diſtributed to many curious 
Gardens in Europe. Theſe two 
Sorts are as hardy as thoſe before- 
mentioned, fo that they will endure 
the ſharpeſt Winters in the open 
Air, eſpecially when they have ac- 
quired ſufficient Strength ; for many 
of theſe Trees may ſuffer by Cold, 


when they are young, tho' afterward 


they are capable of reſiſting the ſe- 


vereſt Cold of this Country. 
Theſe are all of them very hardy, 


enduring the ſevereſt of our Winters 


in England very well, and grow to 
be large Trees: they may be pro- 
pagated either from Layers, or by 

Seeds: 
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geeds: the Layers are commonly 
two Years before they take Root 


ſufficient for tranſplanting ; and if 


they are not frequently watered, will 
rarely take Root. The beſt time 
for tranſplanting theſe Trees is in 
March, juſt before they begin to 
put out, obſerving to mulch their 


Roots, and water them well until 


they have taken Root. This 'Tree 


| ſeems to thrive beſt upon a moiſt 


Soil, tho' it will grow tolerably 


well upon almoſt any Soil, when it 


is well fixed therein. 


The Seeds of this Tree ſhould 


be ſown in the Spring of the Year, 
ſoon after they are ripe, which is 
commonly in January, and the 
Ground kept clear from Weeds, but 


not ſtirred ; for the Seeds ſeldom 
appear before the ſecond Spring : 


therefore the beſt Method is, to ſow 
them in Boxes, and manage them as 
was directed for the Berry-bearing 


Cedar; to which I refer the Reader, 


to avoid Repetition. 

Theſe Trees are very uſeful in 
forming Clumps, or for planting of 
Amphitheatres of various Kinds of 
deciduous Trees; for the Heads of 
theſe naturally grow very thick and 
regular, and their Leaf is of a deep 


very good Diverſity among other 
Kinds: and altho' it is none of the 
earlieſt Trees in putting out in the 


Spring of the Year, yet it recom- 


penſeth for this Defect, by its long 
Continuance in Autumn, retaining 
its Leaves in perfect Vigour, when 
few other deciduous Trees have any 
Leaves left upon them. 

The ſixth Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Plumier in America: this is 
a tender Plant, and will not live 
out of a Stove in this Country. It 
may be propagated by Seeds, which 
mult be procured from the Weſt- 
Indies ; for it hath never produced 


Fruit in Europe: the Seeds ſhould 
be ſown in Pots filled with light - 
freſh Earth, and then plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark : theſe 
Pots muſt be conſtantly watered, and 
in the Middle of the Day, when 
the Weather is mild, the Glaſſes of 
the Hot-bed ſhould be raiſed to ad- 
mit freſh Air, and to let the Steam 
of the Bed paſs off. When the 
Plants are come up about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate {mall Pot 
filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed, 


_ obſerving to ſhade the Glaſſes every 


Day, until the Plants have taken 
Root; as alſo to water them duly, 
as you perceive the Earth to dry. 
During the Heat of Summer, the 
Plants muſt have a large Share of 
freſh Air every Day; but at Mi- 
chaelmas they muſt be removed into 
the Bark-ſtove, and managed as the 
Coffce-tree, and other tender Exotic 
Plants ; where they will thrive very 


well; and having ſtrong ſhining 


Leaves, will make an agreeable Va- 
riety. | | 

The Fruit of this Tree is not ſo 
tempting with us, as is ſtoried it 


deep was to the Companions of Ulyſſes : 
pleaſant green Colour, making a 


but the Wood is reckoned to be of 
a very durable Nature, and is com- 
monly uſed to make Pipes, and other 
Wind-inſtruments. Its Root is ve 

proper to make Hafts for Knives, 


and other Tools; and it is reported, 


that they were held in great Eſteem 
by the Romans, for their incompa- 
rable Beauty and Uſe. 

CEN TAURIUM MAJUS, The 
greater Centaury. 

The Charaters are; 

1t is one of the Plante capitatz, or 
of thoſe Plants whoſe Flowers are 
collected into an Head, as the Thiſtle, 


&c. and hath a perennial Root: their 2 5 ii 


Leaves are without Spines, and are 


awed. | 


< 
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wel on their Edges: the Cup ef 


#he Flower is ſquamoſe, but has no 
Epines: the Florets are large and 
Jpecious. | 
The Species are; 
1. CEnTAURIUM majus, folio he- 
Jenii incano. Journ. Greater Cen- 
taury, with hoary Leaves like thoſe 
of Elecampane. | 

2. CenTaurivM folio cinaræ. 
Cornut. Greater Centaury, with Ar- 
tichoke-leaves. 
3. CenTAURIUM majus Alpinum 
luteum. C. B. Greater yellow Cen- 
taury of the Alps. 
4. CENTAURIUM majus, folio in 
facinias plures diviſo. C. B. Greater 
Centaury, with cut Leaves. 
F. CENTAURIUM majus alterum 
lacintatum, purpuraſcente fore. H. R. 
Par. Another cut- leav'd Centaury, 
with purpliſh Flowers. 
56. CENTAURIUM majus Orientale 
erectum, glaſti folio, flore luteo. T. Cor. 
Greater Eaſtern Centaury, with 
Leaves like Woad, and yellow 
Flowers. 5 


7. CENTAURIUAH majus Afri- 


canum acaulon, cinaræ folio. Fulſicu. 
Greater African Centaury without 
Stalks, and Leaves like the Arti- 
choke. 45 

8. CENTAURIUM majus, folio molli 
acuto laciniato, fiore aureo magno, 


calyce ſpinoſo. Boerh, Ind. Alt. Greater 


Centaury, with a woolly Leaf cut 
into ſharp Segments, a large yellow 
Flower, and prickly Empalement. 

9. CENTAURIUM maj!s 7ucanum 
humle, capite piui. Inj. R. H. Low 
hoary greater Centaury, with an 
Head like the Cone of the Pine- 
tree. | 

10. CRN AUR ius Luſita- 
nicum laciniatum lauuginoſum humi- 
Aus. Taft. R. H. Low greater Cen- 
taury, with woolly eut Leaves. 

11. CENTAURIUM mojus Luſita- 
aicumn, coronopt folio, Inst. R. H. Por- 


"EB 
tagal greater Centaury, with an 
Hart's-horn-leaf. 1 | 

12. CENTAURIUM majus Orien- 
tale, verbaſci folio. Infl. R. H. Eaſt. 
ern greater Centaury, with a Mul. 
lein-leaf. | e 

They are all of them propagated 
either by ſowing their Seeds, or part. 
ing their Roots; the latter of which 
is moſt commonly practiſed in Fg. 
land, their Seeds ſeldom ripening in 
our Country, unleſs the Seaſon is 
very favourable. The beſt Seaſon 
for this Work is either in Oober 
or February. 5 

When you have a mind to in- 
creaſe any of theſe Plants, you ſhould 
open the Ground about their Roots, 
and clear them of the Earth: then, 
where you find any of the Side- 


heads, which will part with Roots 
to them, you ſhould carefully force 


them off; which when you have 
done, you muſt lay the Earth up 


again to the old Plant, ſettling it 


cloſe with your Hands ; and if the 
Ground is dry, give it a little Wa. 
ter: and having prepared a proper 


Place for the young Plants, which 
| ſhould be in a ſandy loamy Soil, 


and a warm Situation, you may 
either plant them in Beds, at about 
a Foot ſquare, or at Diſtances in 


the Borders of large Gardens, by 


way of Ornament; and altho' the 
Flowers have no very great Beauty, 
yet the regular Growth of the Plants, 
together with their long Continuance 
in Flower, renders them worthy of 
a Place in all large Gardens. 
Ihe Seaſon for ſowing the Seeds 
of any of theſe Species is in March, 
in an open Bed of common light 
Farth ; and in Mar, when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranſ— 


planted into Nurſery-beds until M. 


chaelmas ; by which time they will 
have gotten Strength enough te 


tranſplant into any other Parts of the 
| Garden 
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CE 
Garden where you deſign them to 


The third, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth Sorts 


are moſt valuable for a Pleaſure- 


garden, as being leſs ſubject to grow 
rude and ungovernable ; and their 


Flowers are of a long Duration. 
The third Sort is the largeſt of the 


three, and ſhould be planted in the 
Middle of large Borders, where 
they will look very handſome: but 
theſe are not proper for ſmall Gar- 
dens, where they will take up too 
much Space ; for when the Plants 


| CE 
fite to each other: the Flower confifts 
of one Leaf, is funnel-/haped, and 
divided into five acute Segments ; 
theſe grow on the Tops of the Stalks 
in Cluſters : the Seed-veſſel is of 4 
cylindrical Form, and is divided inta 
tave Cells, in which are contained 
many ſmall Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. CENTAURIUM minus, C. B. 
Common leſſer Centaury. 

2. CENTAURIUM minus, fore albo. 
H. Et. Leſſer Centaury, with 
white Flowers. 

3. CENTAURIUM /uteum perfalia- 


are ſtrong, they will produce great um. CB. Leſſer yellow Centaury, 


Numbers of Branches, which will 


ſpread wide, and grow very tall, 
ſo that each Plant will require at 
leaſt three or four Feet; nor ſhould 
they ſtand near other Plants, for 
they will over- bear and deſtroy 
them: however, in large Borders, 
in open Wilderneſs- quarters, they 
may be allowed a Place, for their 
long Continuance in Flower, eſpe- 
cially as they will require very little 
Culture. : 

The eighth Sort will not ramp 
ſo much as moſt of the others; ſo 
may be placed in a Flower-garden. 
The fourth Sort is uſed in Me- 
dicine, and therefore deſerves to be 
cultivated in Phyſic-gardens; nor is 
it unpleaſant in any Garden. The 
firſt and ſecond Sorts may be ad- 
mitted for a Variety in large Gar- 
dens, to fill empty Borders, where 
the Difference of their Leaves and 
Flowers will appear very well 
among Plants of large Growth, 
Theſe Plants begin to produce their 


Flowers in June, and continue molt 


Part of July; but very rarely pro- 
duce ripe Seeds in this Country. 


CENTAURIUM MINUS, 


i.efter Centaury. 
The Characters are; 
The Leaves grow by Pairs, ofpo- 


with Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks. 

4. CENTAURIUM minus mariti- 
mum Americauum, amplo flore caruleo. 
Plum. Cat. American Sea leſſer Cen- 
taury, with a large blue Flower. 

The three firlt Plants grow wild 
in England: the firſt is commonly 
found growing upon dry arable 
Land, chiefly among Corn. The 
ſecond is a Variety of the firſt, from 
which it only differs in the Colour 
of the Flower: this is ſometimes 
found with the firſt. 'The third Sort 
grows commonly upon chalky Hills 
in divers Parts of England : but nei- 
ther of theſe Kinds care to grow in 
a Garden. The only Method that 
can be taken to cultivate theſe, is 
to ſow the Seeds as ſoon as they are 
ripe, in an open well-expoſed Place, 
and in a poor dry Soil, with which 
theſe Plants agree : nor ſhould the 
young Plants be removed, if they 
come up, but ſuffered to remain in 
the ſame Places for good. The firſt 
Sort is uſed in Medicine, and is ga- 
thered in the Fields, and brought to 
Market for that Purpoſe. 

The Seeds of the fourth Sort were 
ſent from La Jera Cruz by the late 
Dr. William Houffoun, who found 
this Plant in great Plenty upon lo 
{wampy Grounds, where the Water 

| ſtagnated, - 
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Ragnated, at a great Diſtance from 
the Sea, in the Country about Vera 
Crux. | 
This Plant may be propagated by 
Seeds, which ſhould be fown early 
in the Spring on a moderate Hot- 
bed; and when the Plants are come 
up, and are ſtrong enough to tranſ- 


plant, they ſhould be each put into 


a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with light 


freſh Earth, and placed into an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, ſcreening them 


from the Sun, until they have taken 
new Root ; after which time they 
muſt have a large Share of freſh Air 
in warm Weather, and ſhould be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. With 
this Management the Plants will pro- 
duce their beautiful blue Flowers in 
Autumn ; and if they are removed 
into the Bark-ſtove, may be preſerved 
through the Winter; ſo that the fol- 
lowing Year there may be Hopes of 
their producing ripe Seeds, where- 
by the Plant may be preſerved ; for 
it ſeldom continues, after it has per- 
fected Seeds. 

CENTINODIUM, KEnot-graſs, 

CEPA, The Onion. 

The Characters are; 

It hath an orbicular, coated, bul- 
boſe Root: the Leaves are hollaau or 
pipy : the Stalk is alſo hollow, and 


ſauells out in the Middle : the Flow- 
ers, which conſiſi of fix Leaves, are 


collected iuto a ſpherical Head, or Co- 
rymbus : the Style of the Flower be- 


comes a roundiſh Fruit, which is divi- 


died into three Cells, containing round- 


% Seeds, ; | 
The Species are 

&. CEA oblonga. C. B. The Straſ- 
Burg Onion, vulgo. 

2. CEPA vulgaris, floribus Stu- 
nicis purpuraſcentibus. C. B. The 
red Spani/h Onion, vulgo. 

3. Cera vulgaris, floribus & tu- 
nicis candidis. C. B. The white Spa- 
20 Onion, vulgo. 


CS 
4. Ceya Aſcalonica Matthioli. 


Boerh. Ind. The Scallion or Eſca]- 


lion. 

5. Cera ſefilis juncifolia peren- 
nis. M. H. Cives. . 
6. Ceya /edilis major perenniz, 
Welſb Onion, vulgo. 

7. CEA Ailis Malibioli. Lugd, 
Ciboule. | | 


There are ſeveral other Sorts of 


Onions of leſſer Note,which are pre- 


ſerved in the Gardens of curious Bo. 


taniſts, ſome of which grow wild in 
England: but theſe above-mentioned 


are the Sorts which are chiefly cul. 
tivated for Kitchen-uſe. The three 
Sorts firſt-mentioned are propagated 
for Winter-uſe, their Roots being 
preſerved dry during that Seaſon, 
Of theſe I ſhall firſt treat. 

Theſe three Sorts of Onions are 


propagated by Seeds, which ſhould. 


be ſown at the Latter-end of Fe- 
bruary, or the Beginning of March, 
on good rich ſandy Ground (but not 


too thick; the common Quantity of 
Seed allowed to ſow on an Acre of 


Ground being eight Pounds): in 
about a Month or fix Weeks after 


ſowing, the Onions will be up for- 
ward enough to hoe; at which time 


(chooſing dry Weather) you ſhould 


with a {mall Hoe, about two Inches 


and an half broad, cut up lightly all 
the Weeds from amongſt the Onions; 
cutting out alſo the Onions, where 
they grow too cloſe in Bunches, 
leaving them at this firſt Hoeing two 
Inches apart. This, if well per- 
formed, and in a dry Seaſon, will 


Preſerve the Spot clear of Weeds, at 


leaſt a Month ; at which time you 
muſt hoe them over a ſecond time, 
cutting up all the Weeds, as before, 


and alſo cutting out the Onions to 2 


larger Diſtance, leaving them this 


time three Inches aſunder. This 


alſo, if well performed, will pre- 
| | ſerve 
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| ſerve the Ground clean a Month 
longer, when you muſt hoe them 
over the third and laſt time. 


You muſt now carefully cut up 
all Weeds, and ſingle out the Onions 
to near five or ſix Inches ſquare ; by 
which means they will grow much 


larger than if left too cloſe. This 


time of Hoeing, if the Weather 
roves dry, and it is well-perform'd, 


will keep the Ground clean until 


the Onions are fit to pull up: but if 
the Weather ſhould prove moiſt, and 
any of the Weeds ſhould take Root 


again, you ſhould, about a Fort- 


night or three Weeks after, go over 
the Spot, and draw out all the large 


Weeds with your Hands; for the 


Onions having now begun to bulb, 


they ſhould not be diſturbed with an 
Hoe. | 

Toward the Middle or Latter-end 
of July, your Onions will have ar- 
rived to their full Growth, which 
may be known by their Blades fall- 
ing to the Ground, and ſhrinking : 
you ſhould therefore, before their 


| Necks or Blades are withered off, 


draw them out of the Ground, crop- 


ping off the extreme Part of the 
Blade, and lay them abroad upon a 


dry Spot of Ground to dry, obſerv- 
ing to turn them over every other 
Day, at leaſt, to prevent their ſtrike- 
ing freſh Root into the Ground ; 
which they will ſuddenly do, eſpe- 
cially in moiſt Weather. 


In about a Fortnight's time your 


Onions will be dry enough to houſe, 
which mult be performed in perfect 
dry Weather: in doing of this, you 


muſt carefully rub off all the Earth, 


and be ſure to mix no faulty ones 
among them, which will in a ſhort 
time decay, ard ſpoil all thoſe that 
he near them ; nor ſhould you lay 
them too thick in the Houſe, which 
would occaſion their ſweating, and 


thereby rot them : theſe ſhould not 
| | 7 | 
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be put in a lower Room, or Ground- 
floor, but in a Loft or Garret ; and 
the cloſer they are kept from the 
Air, the better they will keep. You 
ſhould, at leaſt, once a Month look 
over them to ſee if any of theni are 
decayed; which, if you find, muſt 
be immediately taken away, other- 
wiſe they will infect all that lie near 
them, ; 

The beſt Onions for keeping are 
the Straſburg Kind, which is an oval- 
ſhaped Bulb ; but this ſeldom grows 
ſo large as the Spaniſb, which is flat- 
ter: the white Sort is eſteemed the 
{ſweeteſt ; but theſe Varieties are not 
laſting ; for if you ſave Seeds of 
white Onions only, you will have a 
Mixture of the red ones among 
them; nor will the Straßburg Onion 
keep long to its Kind, but will by 
degrees grow flatter, as do the large 
Portugal Onions, when planted in 
our Climate, which, in a Year or 


two, will be ſo far degenerated as 


not to be known they were from 
that Race. 

But, in order to Preſerve Seeds; 
you muſt in the Spring make choice 
of ſome of the firmeſt, largeſt, and 
oval-ſhaped Onions (in Quantity pro- 
portionable to the Seed you intend 
to ſave); and having prepared a 


Piece of good Ground (which ſhould 


be well dug, and laid out in Beds 
about three Feet wide), in the Be- 
ginning of March you muſt plant 
your Onions, in the following man- 
ner: Having ſtrained a Line about 
four Inches within the Side of the 
Bed, you muſt, with a Spade, throw 


out an Opening about ſix Inches 


deep, the Length of the Bed, into 


which you ſhould place the Onions, 


with their Roots downward, at about 


fix Inches Diſtance from each other; 


then with a Rake draw the Earth 
into the Opening again to cover the 
Bulbs ; then proceed to remove the 

"IND Line 
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Line again about ten Inches or a 
Foot farther back, where you muſt 
make an Opening as before, and ſo 
again, till the Whole is finiſhed ; ſo 
that you will have four Rows in 
each. Bed, between which you muſt 
allow a Space of two Feet for an 
Alley to go among them to clear 
them from Weeds, Sc. In a Month's 
time their Leaves will appear above- 
ground, and many of the Roots will 
produce three or four Stalks each : 
you muſt therefore keep them dili- 
gently cleared from Weeds; and 
about the Beginning of June, when 
the Heads of the Seed begin to ap- 


pear upon the Tops of the Stalk e, 


you muſt provide a Parcel of Stakes 


about four Feet long, which ſhould 


be driven into the Ground, in the 
Rows of Onions, at about ſix or 
eight Feet apart, to which you ſhould 
faſten ſome Packthread, Rope-yarn, 
or {mall Cord, which ſhould be run 
on each Side the Stems of the 
Onions, a little below their Heads, 
to ſupport them from breaking down 
with the Wind and Rain. 

About the Beginning of Augu/? the 
Onion-ſeed will be ripe, which may 
be known by its changing brown, 
and the Cells in which the Seeds are 
contained opening ; ſo that if it be 
not cut in a ſhort time, the Seeds 
will fall to the Ground: when you 
cut off the Heads, they ſhould be 
ſpread abroad upon coarſe Cloths in 
the Sun, obſerving to keep it under 
Shelter in the Night, as alſo in wet 


Weather; and when the Heads are 
Quite dry, you muſt beat out the 


Seeds, which are very eaſily diſ- 
charged from their Cells; then hav- 
ing cleared it from all the Huſk, Sc. 
after having expoſed it one Day to 


the Sun to dry, you muſt put it up 


in Bags to preſerve it for Uſe. 
The Scallion, or Eſcallion, is a 
Sort of Onion which never forms 
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any Bulbs at the Roots, and is chiefly 
uſed in the Spring for green Onions, 
before the other Sorts, ſown in Fu, 
are big enough; but this Sort of 
Onion, how much ſoever in Uſe 
formerly, is now ſo ſcarce as to be 
known to few People, and is rarely 


to be met with, except in curious 


Botanic Gardens: the Gardeners 
near London ſubſtitute another Sort 
for this, which are thoſe Onions 
which decay and ſprout in the 
Houſe : theſe they plant in a Bed 
early in the Spring, which in a ſhort 
time will grow to be Jarge enough 
for Uſe : when they draw them up, 
and after pulling off all the outer 
Coat of the Root, they tie them up 
in Bunches, and ſell them in the 
Market for Scallions. 


This true Scallion is eaſily pro- 


Pagated by parting the Roots, either 
in Spring or Autumn ; but the lat- 


ter Seaſon is preferable, becauſe of 


their being rendered more fit for Uſe 
in the Spring : theſe Roots ſhould 


be planted three or four together 


in an Hole, at about ſix Inches Di- 
ſtance every Way, in Beds or Bor- 


ders three Feet wide, which in a 


ſhort time will multiply exceedingly, 


and will grow upon almoſt any Soil, 


and in any Situation ; and their be- 
ing ſo hardy as to reſiſt the ſevereſt 
of our Winters, and being green, 
and fit for Uſe ſo early in the Spring, 
renders them worthy. a Place in all 
good Kitchen-gardens. _ 

The Cives are a very {mall Sort 
of Onion, which never produces any 
Bulbs, and ſeldom grows above fix 
Inches high in the Blade, which is 
very {mall and ſlender, and grows 
in Bunches like the former : this was 
formerly in great Requeſt for Sal- 


lads in the Spring, as being ſome- 
what milder than thoſe Onions which 


had ſtood through the Winter: theſe 
are propagated by parting their 


Roots 
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Roots like the former, and are alſo 
very hardy, and will be fit for Uſe 


early in the Spring. 

The Welſh Onions are only pro- 
pagated for Spring- uſe alſo: theſe 
never make any Bulb, and are there- 
fore only fit to be uſed green for 
Sallads, Sc. They are ſown about 
the End of Jah, in Beds of about 
three Feet and an half wide, leaving 
Alleys of two Feet broad to go be- 


tween the Beds to clean them, and 


in about a Fortnight's time they will 
appear above-ground, and muſt be 
carefully cleared from Weeds: to- 
wards the Middle of October, their 
Blades will die away, ſo that the 


whole Spot will ſeem to be naked, 


which hath led many People to dig 
up the Ground again, ſuppoſing the 


Crop totally loſt ; whereas, if they 


are let ftand undiſturbed, they will 
come up again very ſtrong in Fa- 
vary, and from that time grow very 
vigorouſly, reſiſting all Weathers, 
and by March will be fit to draw for 
young Onions, and are, in the Mar- 
kets, more valued than any other 


Sort at that Seaſon ; for they are ex- 


tremely green and fine, though they 
are much ſtronger than the common 
Onion in Taſte, approaching nearer 


to Garlick, which hath occaſioned. 


their being leſs eſteemed for the Ta- 


ble: but as no Winter, however 


hard, will hurt them, it is proper to 
have a few of them to ſupply the 
Table, in caſe the common Sort 
Mould be deſtroyed by Froſts. 

The Roots of theſe Onions, if 
planted out at fix or eight Inches Di- 


ſtance, in March, will produce ripe 
Seeds in Autumn ; but it will be in 


imallQuantities the firſt Year : there- 


fore the ſame Roots ſhould remain 


unremoved, which the ſecond and 


third Year will produce many Stems, 


and afford a good Supply of Seeds : 


theſe Roots will abide many Years 
„ 5 
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good, but ſhould be tranſplanted 
and parted every ſecond; or third 
Year, which will cauſe them to pro- 
duce ſtrong Seeds. 

The Ciboule, and the Scallion, I 
believe to be the ſame, although by 


moſt Authors they are made two di- 


ſtinct Species; and the Velſb Onion 


differs ſo little from them, as to ren- 
der it difficult to determine wherein 
the Difference conſiſts; for although 
it is commonly known in the London 
Markets by that Name, yet doubt- 


leſs it is not a Native of Males, nor 


is it certain if they have it in their 
Gardens in that Country: there is 
likewiſe ſo great an Affinity between 
the Eſchalot, or Shallot, as it is com- 
monly called, and the Cives, as to 
render it doubtful whether they are 
diſtin&t Species. 

CEPHALANTHUS, Button- 
wood. 

The Chara@ers are; | 

The Flowers are tubulous, conſiſt- 
ing of one Leaf, which are collected 
into an Head, and have one common 
Empalement, which is divided into 
fue Parts: the Ovarium, which is 
fituated in the Bottom of the Flower, 


afterward turns to à Seed, which is 


oblong ; and the whole Head of Flow- 


ers becomes a conical Veſſel of a dry 
avoody Subſtance, reſembling a But- 
tou. 
The Species are; 
1. CEPHALANTHUs yoliis oppoſi- 
tis, Flor. Leyd. Button - tree with 


Leaves growing oppolite. 


2. CEPHALANTHUS folizs fternis, 
Lin, Hort. Clif. Button - tree with 
three Leaves growing at each Joint. 

There are ſome Perſons who af- 
firm theſe two are the ſame Sort, and 
that their having two or threeLeaves 
at each Joint is accidental ; as allo 
that the ſame Tree will have the two 
Orders of Leaves; but in all the 
Plants which I have raiſed from 
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Seeds, the Difference hath conti- 
nued ; however this may be in the 
natural Place of their Growth, the 


Inhabitants of thoſe Countries can 


beſt inform us. 


Theſe Trees are Wards of 755 r- 


ginia, Neao- England, Maryland, and 
Carolina; as alſo of moſt Places on 
the Northern Continent of America; 
but to what Size they there grow, I 
cannot ſay: 
none of theſe Trees above ſeven or 
eight Feet at preſent ; the largeſt I 
have yet ſeen, are growing in the 
curious Gardens of his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll at Whittier near 
Hounſlow : theſe have produced 
plenty of Flowers for ſome Years 


paſt ; but as yet they have not pre- 
feed any Seeds. 


They are propagated by Seeds 


(which - muſt be procured from 
abroad) : theſe Seeds may be ſown 
on a Bed of light Earth, as ſoon as 
they arrive; for they generally e- 
main a Year in the Ground, ſo that 
the following Summer the Bed muſt 
be kept clear from Weeds ; and in 
hot dry Weather, if the Bed is ſha- 
| ded from the Sun in the Middle of 
the Day, and duly water, there 


will be a much greater Cer:zinty of 
the Seeds growing than if theſe are 


neglected. 

The firſt Year, when the Plants 
come up, it will be n ceſſary to re- 
peat the Covering in hot dry Wea- 
ther, eſpecially while the Plants are 
young; at which time they are often 
deſtroyed by being too much ex- 
poſed : nor ſhould the Watering be 
neglected; for as theſe Plants na- 
turally grow on moiſt Ground, fo 
when they are not duly watered in 


dry Weather, the young Plants will 


languith and decay. 

The next Autumn, when the 
Leaves begin to drop, the young 
Plants may be tranſplanted into Ner- 


2 


in England there are 


made, 


E 
ſery-beds, which ſhould be a little 
defended from the cold Winds; and 


if the Soil is moiſt, they will ſuc- 


ceed much better than in dry Ground; 
bot where it happens otherwiſe, it 
will be abſolutely neceſſary to water 
them in dry Weather, otherwiſe 
there will be great Danger of the 
Plants dying in the Middle of the 
Summer, which has been the Caſe 
in many Gardens where theſe Plants 
were raiſed. 

In theſe Nurſery- beds the Plants 
may remain a Year or two (accord- 
inz to the Progreſs they may have 
or the Diſtance they were 
pl anted); ; then they may be taken 
up in Ocoler, and tranſplanted 
where they are to remain for good: 
although I bave mentioned but one 
Seaſon for tranſplanting them, yet 
this may alſo be performed in the 
Spring, eſpecially if the Ground is 
mit into which they are removed, 
or that the Plants are duly watered, 
if the Spring ſhould prove dry; 
otherwiſe there will.be more Hazard 
of their growing when removed in 
the Spring. 

Theſe Plants make a pretty Va- 
riety among other hardy Trees and 
Shrubs, being extreme hardy in re- 
ſpect to Cold; but they delight! in 
a moiſt light Soil, where they will 
grow very faſt, and their Leaves 
will be larger, than in dry Land. 

CERAS US, The Cherry tree. 

E © Jaraferi are; 

It hath large Spinins Leawves : th? 
Fruit grows on long Pedicls (oi. Foot- 
ſtalks), and is Fa difh, or heart- 
Haped : the Stone is ſport, tumid, and 
roundiſb. ü 

The Species are; 

1. CERASus /ativa, fructu rotunds 
rubro & acide. Teurn. The common 
Red or Garden Cherry. 

2. Ckkasus ſativa, Fuctu ma- 
ori. Tourn, Large Spenis Cherry. 
3. CE- 


3. CErasus major, fructu magno 
cordato rubro. The Red-heart Cher- 


4. CxRASUs major, fructu magno 
cordato albo. The White- heart Cher- 


ry. 6 | 
5. CERAsSUs major, fructu magno 
cordato ſanguineo. The Bleeding- 
heart Cherry. | 
6. CExasus major, fructu cordato 
nigro. The Black-heart Cherry. 
7. CERASUS Maialis, fructu duro 
ſubdulci. Tourn, The May Cherry. 
8. CRRASsUs major, ac Hlueſtris, 
fructu ſubdulci, nigro colore infici- 
ente. 
Mazzard. | 


9. CERASUS fructu magno rubro 
The Archduke 


turbinato. Tourn. 
Cherry. | 
10. CERasus Sicula, fruddu ca- 


ſanei coloris. Tourn. The yellow Spa- 


7% Cherry, vulgo. 

11. CERAsUS uno pediculo plura 
ferens, F. B. The Flanders Cluſter 
Cherry. „„ 

12. CERASUS frudtu 
The Carnation Cherry. 


incarnato. 


13. Cerasus ſativa, fructu or- 


biculato nigerrimo micante.Tourn. The 
large black Cherry. 
14. CERASUS Hortenſis, fare roſeo. 
C. B. The roſe-flowered Cherry. 
m;. CErasvs Hortenſis, pleno flore. 
The double flowered Cherry. 
16. CRER ASUS fplveſtris, fructu ru- 
bro, F. B. Common wild Cherry. 
17. CERASUS fylveſtris ſeptentrio- 
nalis Anglica, fructu rubro parvo ſe- 
tino. Raii Hit. The wild North- 
ern Engliſb Cherry, with late - ripe 
Fruit. | | 
18. CERASUS Hlveftris amara, 
Mahalch putata. F. B. The Rock 
or periftmed Cherry. 
19. CERASUS Hortenſis, folits ele- 
ganter variegatis. The Cherry-tree 
with ſtriped Leaves. 


C. B. The Black Cherry or 


ſown): when theſe Stocks ariſe, 
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There are many other' Sorts of 
Cherries cultivated in curious Fruit- 
gardens ; as the, Amber Cherry, 
Lukeward, Corone, Gaſcoigne, Mo- 

rello, and Hertford/vire Duke. _ 
All the Sorts of Cherries which 
are uſually cultivated in Fruit-gar- 
dens, are propagated by budding or 


_ grafting the ſeveral Kinds intoStocks 


of the Black, or wild Red Cherries, 


Which are ftrong Shooters, and of a 


longer Duration than any of the 
Garden-kinds. The Stones of theſe 
two. Kinds are ſown in Beds of light 
ſandy Earth in Autumn (or are pre- 
ſerv'd in Sand till Spring, and then 


they muſt be carefully weeded; and 
if in dry Weather you refreſh them 
with Water, it will greatly promote 
their Growth. Theſe young Stocks 
ſhould remain in theſe Nurſery-beds 
till the ſecond Autumn after ſowing ; 
at which time you ſhould prepare an 
open Spot of good freſh Earth,which 
ſhould be well work'd: but if the 
Soil is freſh, it will be the better. 
In this Ground, in O#ober, you ſhould 
plant out the young Stocks at three 
Feet Diſtance Row from Row? and 
about a Foot aſunder in the Rows; 
being careful, in taking them up 
from their Seed-beds, to looſen their 


Roots well with a Spade, to prevent 


their breaking; as alſo to prune their 
Roots : and if they are inclinable to 
root downwards, you ſhould ſhorten 
the Tap-root, to cauſe it to put out 
lateral Roots: but do not prune their 
Tops ; for this is what by no means 
they will endure. 

The ſecond Year after planting 
out, if they take to growing well, 
they will be fit to bud, if they are 
intended for Dwarfs; but if they are 
for Standards, they will not be tall 
enough until the fourth Year ; for 
they ſhould be budded or grafted 

U 2 near 
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near ſix Feet from the Ground; for 
otherwiſe the Graft will not advance 
much in Height; ſo that it will be 
impoſſible to make a good Tree from 
ſuch as are grafted low, unleſs the 
Graft is trained upward. | 

The uſual Way with the Nurſery- 
gardeners is, to bud their Stocks in 
Summer: 
carry, they graft the ſucceeding 


Spring (the manner of theſe Opera- 


tions will be deſcribed under their 
proper Heads). Thoſe Trees where 
the Buds have taken, muſt be headed 
off in the Beginning of March, about 
ſix Inches above the Bud: and when 
the Bud hath ſhot in Summer, if 
you fear its being blown out by the 
Winds, you may faſten it up with 
ſome Baſs, or ſuch ſoft T'ying, to 
that Part of the Stock which was 
left above the Bud, The Autumn 
following theſe Trees will be fit to 
remove. But if your Grcund is not 
ready to receive them, they may re- 
main two Years before they are 
tranſplanted : in the doing of which, 
you mult obſerve not to head them, 
as is by many pra&is'd ; for this, 
very often, is immediate Death to 
them: but if they ſurvive it, they 
ſeldom recover this Amputation ! in 
five or ſix Vears. 

If theſe Trees are intended "ui a 
Wall, I would adviſe the planting 
Dwarfs between the Standards; ſo 
that while the Dwarfs are filling the 
Bottom of the Walls, the Standards 
will cover the Tops, and will pro- 
duce a great deal of Fruit: but 
' theſe, as the Dwarfs ariſe to fill the 
Walls, muſt be cut away, to make 
room for them: and when the 
Dwarf-trees cover the Walls, the 
Standards ſhould be intirely taken 
away. But I would adviſe, never 
to plant Standard-cherries over other 
Fruits; for there is no other Sort of 


and ſuch of them as miſ- 


VV all; 5 and, 
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F ruit that will proſper well under 


the Drip of Cherries. 
When theſe Trees are n up 


from the Nurſery, their Roots muſt - 


be ſhortened, and all the bruiſed 
Parts cut off; as alſo all the ſmall 
Fibres, which would dry, grow 
mouldy, and be a great Prejudice to 
the new Fibres in their coming forth; 
you muſt alſo cut off the dead Part 
of the Stock which was left above 
the Bud, cloſe down to the Back- 
part of it, that the Stock may be co- 
ver'd. If theſe Trees are deſign'd 
for a Wall, obſerve to place the Bud 
directly from the Wall, that the 
Back- part of the Stock chat was cut, 
may be hid from Sight. The Soil 
that Cherries thrive beſt in, is a freſh 
Hazel-loam : but if the Soil is a dry 
Gravel, they will not live many 
Vears, and will be ren 
blighted | in the Spring. 

The Sorts commonly planted 
againſt Walls are the Early May and 
May Duke, which ſhould have a 
South Wall. The Hearts and com- 
mon Duke will thrive on a Welt 
in order to continue 
this Sort later in the Seaſon, they are 
frequently planted againſt North and 


North-weſt Walls, where they ſuc- 


ceed very well; and the Morello on 
a North Wall; which laſt is chiefly | 
planted for preſerving. The Hearts 
are all of them ill Bearers ; for which 
Reaſon they are ſeldom planted 
againit Walls : but I am apt to be- 
lieve, if they were grafted upon the 


Bird- cherry, and manag'd properly, 


that Defect might be remedied : for 
this Stock (as I am inform'd) will 
render Cherries very fruitful ; and 
having the ſame Effect on Cherries, 
as the Paradiſe ſtock hath on Apples, 
they may be kept in leſs Compals ; 
which is an Experiment well worth 
the Trial. 


- Your 
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Your Trees, if planted againſt a 


Wall, ſhould be placed eighteen or 
twenty Feet aſunder, with a Stand- 
ard-tree between each Dwarf : this 
will be found a reaſonable Diſtance, 
when we conſider, that Cherry-trees 


will extend themſelves as far as. 


Apricots, and many other Sorts of 
Fruit, 

In pruning theſe Sorts of Fruits, 
you ſhould never ſhorten their 
| Shoots ; for the moſt part of them 
produce their Fruit-buds at their ex- 
treme Part, which, when ſhortened, 
are cut off: their Branches ſhould 
be therefore train'd in at full Length 
horizontally ; obſerving in May, 
where there is a Vacancy in the 
Wall, to ſtop ſome ſtrong adjoining 
Branches, which will occaſion its 
putting out two or more Shoots ; by 


which means, at that Seaſon of the 


Year, you may always get a Supply 
of Wood for covering the Wall: and 
at the ſame time ſhould all fore- 
right Shoots be diſplac'd by the 
Hand; for if they are ſuffer'd to 
grow till Winter, they will not only 
deprive the bearing Branches of their 
proper Supply of Nourithment, but 
when they are cut out, it occaſions 
che Tree to gum in that Part (for 
Cherries bear the Knife the worſt of 
any Sort of Fruit- trees); but be 


careful not to rub off the Fides or 


Spurs, which are produced upon the 
two and three Vears old Wood; for 
it is upon theſe that the greateſt Part 
of the Fruit are produced; which 
Fides will continue fruitful for many 
Years. And it is for want of duly 
obſerving this Caution, that Cherry- 
trees are often ſeen ſo unfruitful, 
eſpecially the Morello ; which, the 
more it is cut, the weaker it ſhoots ; 
and at laſt, by frequent pruning, I 
bave known a whole Wall of them 
deſtroyed; which, if they had been 
iuffer'd to grow without any Prune- 


* 
ing, might probably have liv d many 
Years, and produc'd large Quanti- 


ties of Fruit. 


Cherry: trees are alſo planted for 
Orchards in many Parts of England, 
particularly in Kent, where there are 
large Plantations of theſe Trees. 
The uſual Diſtance allow'd for their 
ſtanding is forty Feet ſquare, at 
which Space they are leſs ſubject to 
Blight, than when they are cloſer 
planted; and the Ground may be 
till'd between them almoſt as well as 
if it were intirely clear, eſpecially 
while the Trees are young ; and the 
often ſtirring the Ground, provided 
you do not diſturb their Roots, will 


greatly help the Trees: but when 


they are grown fo big as to over- 


ſhadow the Ground, the Drip of 


their Leaves will ſuffer very few 


Things to thrive under them. Theſe 
Standard-trees ſhould be planted in 
a Situation defended as much as poſ- 
ſible from the ſtrong Weſterly Winds, 
which are very apt to break their 
tender Branches : this occaſions their 
gumming, and 1s very prejudicial to 
them. 

The Sorts beſt approved for an 


Orchard, are the common Red, or 


Kentiſh Cherry, the Duke, and Luke- 
ward ; all which are plentiful Bear- 
ers. But Orchards of theſe Trees 
are now ſcarcely worth planting, ex- 
cept where Land is very cheap ; for 
the Uncertainty of their Bearing, 
with the Trouble in gathering the 
Fruit, together with the ſmall Price 
it commonly yields, hath occafion'd 
the deſtroying many Orchards of this 
Fruit in Kent, within a few Years 
paſt. 

This Fruit was brought out of 
Pontus, at the time of the Mithr ida- 


tic Victory, by Lucullus, in the Year 


of Rome 680. and were brought f in- 
to Britain avout 120 Years after- 
wards, which was An. Dom. 55. and 
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were ſbon after ſpread through moſt 
Parts of Europe; it being generally 
eſteem'd for its Earlineſs, as being 
one of the firſt of the Tree-fruit that 
appears to welcome in the approach- 
ing Fruit-ſeaſon. : | 

This Sort of Fruit hath been by 
many People grafted upon the Lau- 
rel, to which it is a Congener : but 


what Effect it hath either in the 


Growth of the Tree, or its Fruit, I 


have not been yet able to under- 
ſtand ; though this Practice is as old 


as Pliny, who ſays it gives the Fruit 
a very pleaſant Bitterneſs : but there 
is little to be depended upon in the 
Writings of the Antients, with re- 
ſpe& to the ſeveral Sorts of Trees 
being grafted upon each other : very 
few of thofe which we find men- 
tion'd by them to have been fre- 


- quently practiſed, will ſucceed with 


us. Nor is it owing to the Differ- 
ence of Climate, as ſome have ſup- 
poſed, who are inclinable to believe 
whafever they find related in thoſe 
Books, eſpecially in the Buſineſs of 
Huſbandry and Gardening : but from 
many repeated Trials, which have 
been made with the utmoſt Care, by 
Perſons of the beſt Skill, it appears 
that no two Sorts of Trees, which 
are of different Genus's, will take 
upon each other: However, the Lau- 
rel and the Cherry being of the ſame 


Genus, or ſo near of Kin as to be 


ranked together by moſt Botaniſts, 
will take upon each other by Graft- 
ing, But I have not yet ſeen any, of 
the Trees ſo grafted, which have 
lived to be of any conſiderable Size; 
though I have ſeen many Trees ſo 
grafted, which have lived a few 


Years, but have made very poor Pro- 


greſs ; nor do I remember to have 
ſeen any Fruit upon the Cherry-trees 


which were grafted on the Laurels ; 


therefgre cannot determine what Ef- 


"mn © 
feet this has on the Flavour of the 
Fruit. | 
There are ſome Perſons who'praft 


the Duke, and other Sorts of Cher- 


ries, upon the Morello Cherry, which 
is but a weak Shooter, in order to 
check the luxuriant Growth of the 
Trees; which will ſucceed for three 
or four Years; but they are not of 
long Duration, nor have I ever ſeen 


one Tree ſo grafted, which had 


made Shoots above ſix or eight 
Inches long ; but they were cloſely 


covered with Bloſſoms, ſo may pro- 
_ duce ſome Fruit in a ſmall Compaſs: 


but theſe are Experiments unfit to 
be carried into general Uſe, and only 
proper to ſatisfy Curioſity : for is it 
not much better to allow the Trees 
a greater Share of room againſt the 


Walls, when one Tree, properly ma- 


naged, will produce more Fruit than 
twenty of theſe Trees, or than half 


that Number, when they are planted 


too cloſe; though they are grafted 


upon the Black Cherry, or any other 


Free- ſtock? | 

The early, or May Cherry, is the 
firſt ripe; ſo one or two Trees of 
this Sort may be allowed in a Gar- 


den, where there is room for Va- 


riety. The next Tipe is the May 
Duke; which is a larger Fruit than 
the other, and is more valuable. 
After this comes the Archduke 
which, if permitted to hang upon 
the Tree till the Fruit is quite ripe, 
is an excellent Cherry: but few Per- 
ſons have Patience to let them hang 
their full time; ſo rarely have them 
in Perfection: for theſe ſhould not 
be gathered before Midſummer; and 
if they hang a Fortnight longer, they 
will be better. This is to be under- 


ſtood of the Situation near London, 


where they ripen a Fortnight earlier 
than in Places forty Miles diſtant, 
unleſs they have a very warm-ſhel- 


© . tered 
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tered Situation. When this Sort is 
| planted againſt North Walls, the 
Fruit may be continued till Augu/? ; 
but theſe muſt be protected from the 
Birds, otherwiſe they will deſtroy 
them. 
. Hertfordſhire Cherry, which 
is a Sort of Duke Cherry, but a 
' firmer and better - flavoured Fruit, 
will not ripen earlier than the End 
of July, or the Beginning of Auguſt; 
which makes it the more valuable, 
for coming when the other Cherries 
are gone. This is not very common 
in the Nurſeries as yet ; but as it is 
one of the beſt Kinds of Cherries, 
it is not to be doubted but in a ſhort 
time it will be as common as any 
of the other Sorts. 

The Morello Cherry, which is ge- 
nerally planted to North Aſpects, 
and the Fruit commonly uſed for 
Preſerving, yet, if they were plant- 
ed to. a better Aſpect, and ſuffered 
to hang upon the Trees until they 
are thoroughly ripe, is a very good 
Fruit for the Table: therefore two 
or three of the Trees of this Sort 
mould have Place where there 1s 
plenty of Walling, upon a South- 
weſt Wall, where they will ripen 

perfectly by the Middle of Auguſt; 
at which time they will be an ac- 
ceptable Fruit. 

The Carnation Cherry is alſo va- 
luable for coming late in the Sea- 
fon : this is a very firm fleſhy Fruit; 
but is not the beſt Bearer, This Sort 
will ripen very well on Eſpaliers ; 
and, by this means, the Fruit may 
be continued longer in the Seaſon. 

The large Span Cherry is nearly 
allied to the Duke Cherry, from 
which it ſeems to be only a Variety 
accidentally obtained: this ripens 
ſoon after the common Duke Cherry, 
and very often paſſes for it. 


an oval Shape, and of an Amber- 


The yellow Spani Cherry is of 
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colour: this ripens late, and is a 

ſweet Cherry, but not of a rich Fla- 
vour ; and being but a middling 
Bearer, 15 not often admitted into 
curious Gardens, unleſs where Va- 


riety is Chiefly conſulted. 


The Corone, or Coroun Cherry, 
is ſomewhat like the Black-heart, but 
a little rounder : this 1s a very good 
Bearer, and an excellent Fruit; ſo 
ſhould have a Place in every good 
Fruit-garden : this ripens the Middle 


of July. 


The Lukeward ripens ſoon after 
the Corone Cherry: this is a good 
Bearer, and a very good Fruit: it is 
of a dark Colour, not ſo black as 
the Corone: this will do well in 


Standards. 


The Black Cherry is ſeldom graft- 
ed or budded ; but is generally ſown 
for Stocks, to graft the other Kinds 
of Cherries upon: but where Per- 
{ons are curious to have the beft-fla- 
voured of this Sort of Fruit, they 
ſhould be propagated by grafting 
from ſuch T'rees as produce the beft 
Fruit. This Sort of Cherry is fre- 
quently planted in Wilderneſſes, 
where it will grow to a large Size; 
and, at the time of its lowering, will 
make a Variety; and the Fruit will 
be Food for the Birds. 

The Double-flowering Cherry is 
alſo propagated for the Beauty of 
the Flowers, which are extremely 
fine, the Flowers being as double 
and large as a Cinnamon-roſe ; and 
theſe being produced in large Bunches 
on every Part of the Tree, render it 
one of the moſt beautiful Frees of 
the Spring. Some of the Flowers, 


which are leſs double, will often pro- 
duce ſome Fruit, 


which the very 
double Flowers will not ; but this 
Defect is ſufficiently recompens'd in 
the Beauty of its Flowers. This is 
propagated by Budding or Grafting 


on the Black or Wild-cherry Stock; 


U 4 and 
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and the Trees are proper to inter- 
mix with the ſecond Growth of flow- 
ering Trees. 

The wild Northern Cherry is of 
no Uſe or Beauty, and is only pre- 
ſerved by the Curious, in Collections 
of the different Sorts of Trees; as 
is alſo the Mahaleb, ' or perfum'd 
Cherry ; which 1s a free Shooter, and 
perhaps may ſerve for Stocks to im- 


prove the other Kinds of Cherries, 


as growing well in almoſt any Soil; 
bu: there is neither Uſe nor Beauty 
in the Flowers or Fruit of it. The 
ftrip'd-leav'd Cherry is proper in a 
Collection of variegated Trees, as 
adding to the Variety. 

CERASUS RACEMOSA. Lide 
Padus. 


CERATONIA, The Carob-tree, 


commonly called, St. John's Bread. 
The Caracters are; 

It bath Male and Female Floavers 
on diſtinct Plants: the Male Flowers 
have an Empalement of one Leaf, 
ewhich is cut into five Parts: the 
Fl:xver is of one Leo, and divided 
into five ſmall Parts: the Female 
Flowers conſiſt of one Leaf, hawing a 
fingle Style, which afterward turns 
to a fleſty hard Pod, including kidney- 
ap d Seeds ; each being divided by an 
Jil mus, in the Pod. 

We have but one See of this 
Plant; which is, 
CxxaroxiA. H. L. The Carob- 
tree, or St. John's Bread. This is 
the Siligua edulis of Cajpar Bauhir ; 
and the Caroba of Dale. 

This Tree is very common in 
Spain, and in ſome Parts of Italy, 25 
alſo in che Levant 3 where it grows 
in the Hedges, and produces a great 
Quantity of long flat brown-colour'd 
Pods ; which are thick, mealy, and 
of a {weetiſh Taſte. Iheie Pods are 
many times eaten by the poorer Sort 
of Inhabitants, when they have a 
Scarcity of other Faea : but the; 


freſh in the Pods: 
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are apt to looſen the Belly,and cauſe 
Gripings of the Bowels. 

Theſe Pods are directed by the 
College of Phyficians to enter ſome 
medicinal Preparations ; for which 
Purpoſe they are often brought from 
Abroad. | 

In England the Tree is preſerved 


by ſuch as delight in Exotic Plants, 


as a Curioſity: the Leaves always 
continue green ; and being different 
in Shape from moſt other Plants, af. 
ford an agreeable Variety, when in- 
termix'd with Oranges, Myrtles, Ce. 
in the Green-houſe. 

Theſe Plants are propagated from 
Seeds, which, when brought over 
grow very 
well, if they are ſown in the Spring 
upon a moderate Hot-bed ; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each 
into a ſeparate {mall Pot fill'd with 
light rich Earth, and plunged into 
another moderate Hot-bed ; obſerv- 
ing to water and ſhade them until 
they have taken Root ; after which 
you muſt let them have Air in pro- 
portion to the Heat of the Weather. 
In Zune you muſt inure them to the 
open Air by degrees, and in Fuly 
they ſhould be remov'd out of the 
Hot-bed, and placed in a warm Si- 
tuation, where they may remain un- 
til the Beginning of October, when 
they ſhould be removed into the 
Green-houſe, placing them where 
they may have free Air in mild Wea- 
ther : for they are pretty hardy, and 
require only to be ſhelter'd from hard 


Froſts. 


When the Plants have remained 
in the Pots three or four Vears, and 
have gotten Strength, ſome of them 
may be turned out of the Pots in the 
Spring, and planted into the full 
Ground, in a warm Situation, where 
they will endure the Cold of our or- 
dinary Waiters vers wel, but muit 
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have ſome Shelter in very hard Wea- 
ther. 

I have not as yet ſeen any of 
theſe Trees produce' Flowers ; but 
from ſome which have been planted 
ſome time againſt Walls, it is pro- 


bable there may be Flowers and 


Fruit in a few Years; though it can- 


not be expected, that the Fruit will 


ever ripen in this Country. 


CERCIS, The Judas-tree. 
The Characters are; 
I. hath a papilionaceous Flower, 


ae Wings are Placed above the 


Standard : the Keel is compoſed of two 
Petals : the Pointal, which riſes in 
the Centre of the Flower-cup, and is 
encompaſſed with the Stamina, after- 
ward becomes a long flat Pod, con- 


taining ſeveral kidney-fhap'd Seeds : to 


abhich may be added, Roundiſh Leaves 
growing alternately on the Branches. 
The Species are; 

Cercis foliis cordato-orbicula- 
tis 3 Lin. Hort. Cliff. The 
common Judas-tree. 

2. CkRœIS foliis cordatis pubeſcen- 
tibus, Lin, Hort. Clif. The Ame- 
rican Judas- -tree, commonly called 
Red- bud. | 

. Cercis foliis cordato-acumina- 
tis 1 Hhadels The Carolina Judas-tree 
with ſmall Flowers. 

The firſt of theſe Trees 1s very 


common in the South Parts of France, 


Italy, and Spain, from whence it was 
formerly brought into Exgland, and 
was long preſerved as a Curioſity in 
Green-houſes; but of late Years they 
have been tranſplanted into the open 
Air, where they thrive very well, 

and produce great Quantities of beau- 
tiful Flowers in the Spring, and in 
favourable Seaſons perfect theirSee_s 
Extremely well. 

There are now many Trees of 
this Kind in the Egli % Gardens, 

upwards of twenty Feet high, Which 


have very large Stems and Heads; 
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and make an agreeable Variety in 
Plantations of Trees of the — 
Growth. 

This Tree is by the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe, called the Tree of Love: 
there are two Varieties of this Tree, 
one with white, and the other with 
fleſh-coloured Flowers. 

The ſecond Sort is very common 
in Virginia, New-England, Canada, 
and moſt of the Northern Countries 
of America, where it is called Red- 
bud; which Name, I ſuppoſe, it 
received from the beautiful Colour 
of its Flower-buds, which, when fully 
expanded, are of a ſoft purple Co- 
lour. Theſe Flowers are produced 
in large Cluſters from the old Wood 
of the Tree; and being opened be- 
fore the green Leaves come out, they 
make a beautiful Appearance, eſpe- 
cially when the Trees are old, and 
productive of Flowers; when, many 
times, the large Branches of the Tree 
are intirely covered with theſe beau- 
tiful Flowers, ſo as to afford as great 
Pleaſure as any Sort of Flowering- 
tree whatever. Theſe Flowers are 
commonly gathered in America, and 
put into Sallads, to which they add 
a quick poignant agreeable Flavour 
and in England they are by ſome cu- 
rious Perſons uſed for the ſame Pur- 
poſe. 

The third Sort was brought from 
Carolina, where it grows in the 
Woods in great Plenty. 
fers greatly in the Shape of its Leaves 
from the other two Sorts, and the 
Flowers are much 1 maller. At pre- 
ſent this is leſs common in the Eng- 
/i/5 Gardens, and will not endure 
the Cold of our Climate ſo well, be- 
ing ſubject to have the young Shoots 
deſtroyed in very hard Winters; and 


a 


This dif- 


if the Plants are young, ſometimes 


they will die to the Ground. 
Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by ſowing their Seed upon a Bed of 
| light 
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ght Earth, towards the Latter-end 
of March, or the Beginning of April 
(and if you put a little hot Dung 
under the Bed, it will greatly facili- 
tate the Growth of the Seeds) : when 
your Seeds are ſown, you ſhould fift 
the Earth over them about half an 
Inch thick ; and, if the Seaſon prove 
wet, it will be proper to cover the 
Bed with Mats, to preſerve it from 
great Rains, which will burſt the 
Seeds, and cauſe them to rot : theſe 
Seeds will often remain till the 
Spring following before they come 
up; fo the Ground muſt not be diſ- 


turbed till you are convinced that 


the Plants are all come up; for ſome 
few may riſe the firſt Year, and a 
greater Number the ſecond. 
When the Plants are come up, they 
. ſhould be carefully cleared from 
Weeds, and, in very dry Weather, 
muſt be now - and - then refreſhed 
with Water, which will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth. The Winter 
following, if the Weather is very 
cold, it will be proper to ſhelter 
the Plants, by covering them either 
with Mats, or dry Straw, in hard 
Froſts; but they ſhould conftant- 
ly be opened in mild Weather, other- 
wiſe they will grow mouldy, and 
decay. | 
About the Beginning of April you 
ſhould prepare a Spot of good freſh 
Ground, to tranſplant theſe out (for 
the beſt Seaion to remove them 1s 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot); 
then you ſhould carefully take up 
the Plants, being careful not to break. 
their Roots ; and plant them in the 
- freſh Ground as ſoon as poſſible, be- 
cauſe, if their Roots are dried by the 
Air, it will greatly prejucice them. 
The Diſtance theſe ſnould be 
planted muſt be proportionable to 
the time they are to remain before 
they are again tanſplanted; bur 
commonly they are planted two Feet 
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Row from Row, and a Foot aſun- 
der in the Rows, which 1s full room 
enough for them to grow two or 
Years, by which time they ſhould 
be tranſplanted where they are de- 
ſigned to remain; for if they are too 


old when removed, they ſeldom ſuc- 


ceed fo well as younger Plants. 
The Ground between the Plants 


ſhould be carefully kept clean from 


Weeds in Summer, and in the Sprin 

ſhould be well dug to looſen the 
Earth, that their Roots may better 
extend themſelves every Way : you 
ſhould alſo at that Seaſon prune of 
all ſtrong Side-branches {eſpecially 
if you intend to train them up for 


Standard- trees), that their Top- 


branches may not be checked by 
their Side-ſhoots, which often at- 
tract the greateſt Part of the Nou- 
riſnment from the Roots; and if 
their Stems are crooked, you muſt 
place a ſtrong Stake down by the 
Side of each Plant, and faſten the 
Stem to it in ſeveral Places, fo as to 
render it ftrait ; which Direction it 
will foon-take as it grows larger, and 
thereby the Plants will be rendered 
beautiful. . 

When they have remained in this 
Nurſery three or four Vears, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted in the Spring 
where they are deſigned to remain, 
which may be in Wilderneſs-quar- 
ters, among other fiowering Trees, 
obſerying to place them with Trees 
of the ſame Growth, ſo as they may 
not be overhung, which is a great 
Prejudice to moſt Plants. | 

CEREFOLIUCM. PFige Chare- 
folium. 

CEREUS, The Torch thiſtle. 

| The Characters are; 8 

It kath no Leaves : the Stems are 
thick and ſucculext; are angular and 

urreaed, each Angle being armed 


ewith ſharp Spines, which are pro- 


duced in Clujiers : the Fiewers conjiſt 
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of many flat Leaves, which expand 
themſelves ſomewhat like a Marigold: 
in the Centre of the Flower is pro- 
duced a great Number of Stamina (or 
Threads) aubi ch appear very ſpecious : 
the Fruit, which is fleſpy, ſoft, and 
like to that of the Indian Fig, is pro- 
duced from the Side of the Plant, 
awithout any Footflalk, immediately un- 
der the Flower. 
The Species are; 

1. CEREus erectus altiſſimus Syra- 
nam:nſis. Par. Bat. The large up- 
right Torch- thiſtle from Surinam. 

2. CEREUs erectus quadrangulus, 
coftis alarum inflar aſſurgentibus. 
Boerb. Ind. The four-cornered up- 
right Torch-thiſtle. | 
3. Cerevs erectus, frudtu rubro 

non ſpinoſo, lanugineſus, lanugine fla- 
weſcente. Par. Bat. The upright 
Torch-thiſtle, with yellow Down, 
and red Fruit without Spines. 

4. Certus erectus cralſiſimus ma- 
xime anguloſus, ſpinis albis pluribus 
lngiſ/mmis, lanugine flava. Boerh. 
Ind. The largeſt upright Torch- 
thifile, with large Angles, and white 
Spines, having a yellow Down on 
the Top. 5 

5. CER Rus erectus gracilis ſpino- 
Nimus, ſpinis flavis polygonis, la- 
nagine alba palleſcente. . Ind. 
The leſſer upright Torch - thiſtle, 
with many Angles, and ow 


Spines, with a white Down on the 


Top. | 
6. CExkus erectus gracilior ſpi- 


no/i/[[imus, ſpinis albis, polygonus. 
E:erb. Ind. The leſſer upright Torch- 


thiſtle, with white Spines. 

FJ. CERE Vs altiſimus gracilior, fru- 
Aa extus luteo, intus niveo, ſeminibus 
nigris pleno. Slean. Cat. The leſier 
upright Torch-thiſtle, with Fruit on 


the Outſide yellow, and white with- 


in, and fall of black Seeds. 
8. Centus maximns, fruftu ſpi- 
20% rubro, Par. Bat. The great- 


little arfificial Warmth in very 


eſt Torch- thiſtle, with red prickly 
Fruat...- --- „ 

9. CErEuUs ſcandens minor trigo- 
nus articulatus, frutu ſuaviſſims. 
Par. Bat. The leſſer triangular 
creeping jointed Torch-thiftle, with 
the ſweeteſt Fruit ; commonly called 
in Barbados, The true prickly Pear. 

10. CEREus criftatus erectus, foliis 
triangularibus, profunde canaliculatis, 
Pluk. Phyt. The creſted triangular 
Torch-thiſtle, with deep Furrows. 

11. CErEvUs ſcandens minor poly- 
gonus articulatus. Par. Bat, The 


lefler creeping jointed Torch-thiſtle, - 


with many Angles. 


12. CEREUs minimus articulatus 


polygonus ſpingſus. Boerh. Ind. The 


leaſt prickly jointed Torch: thiſtle, 
with many Angles. 

13. CErREUS ſcandens minimus 
Iygonus ſpinoſus, ſpinis mollibus, flore 
purpureo. The leaſt climbing Torch- 


thiſtle, with ſoft Spines, and a pur- 


ple Flower. 

14. CEREus ſcolopendriæ folio bra- 
chiato, H. Elth. Torch-thiſtle with 
a Ceterach-leaf. - 

The firſt Sort is the hardieft, as 


alſo the moſt common in England of 


any of theſe Sorts, and may be pre- 
ſerved in a good Green-houſe with- 
out artificial Heat, provided the Froſt 
is kept intirely out, and the Plant 
kept very dry all the Winter ; for 
Wet is the greateſt Enemy to theſe 
Plants... | 

The ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, 
ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth Sorts are 
ſomewhat tenderer, and require a 
bad 
Weather ; therefore theſe ſhould be 
placed in a Stove, which is kept up 
to a temperate Heat, marked on the 
Botanic Thermometers ; theſe muſt 
alio have very little Water in the 
Winter- ſeaſon. 

The ninth Sort is, by the Inhabit- 


_ ants of Barbados, trained up againſt 


their 
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their Honſes, for the ſake of its 
Fruit, which is about the Bigneſs of 
a Bergamot Pear, and of a moſt de- 
licious Flavour. 'This, with the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth Sorts, are very tender, 
and require a very warm Stove to 
Preſerve them: theſe ſhould be placed 
_ againſt the Walls of the Stove, into 
which they will inſinuate their Roots, 
and extend themſelves to a great 
Length; and, with a little Help, in 
faſtening them to the Wall here-and- 
there, may be led up about the Ciel- 


ing of the Houſe, where they will 


appear very handſome. And the 
eleventh Sort, when arrived to a ſuf- 
ficient Strength, will produce many 
exceeding large, beautiful, ſweet- 
ſcented Flowers : but they are (like 
all the Flowers of theſe Kinds) of 
very ſhort Duration, ſcarcely conti- 
nuing full-blown twelve Hours ; nor 
do the ſame Flowers ever open 
again, when once cloſed : they open 
in the Afternoon, and, before the 
next Morning, ſhut up again. Theſe 
Flowers are as large as the Flowers 
of a middle - ſized Sun-flower : the 
onter Order of Rays are of a yel- 
low Colour ; the inner are of a pure 
White; and, in the Centre of the 
Flower, there are a great Number 
of long declined Stamina : ſo that 
when the Flower is fully expanded, 
it makes a moſt noble Appearance; 
and its Scent is ſo great, as to per- 
fume the whole Air of the Stove : 
but, before Morning, theſe Flowers 
will be quite withered, and hang 


down: nor could I ever preſerve one - 


of theſe longer, by cutting them 
from the Plant while they were in 
Beauty. This Sort hath not pro- 
duced any Fruit in Europe. 

The tenth Sort produces a Flower 
little inferior to the former, as I 
have been informed by .Perſons who 
have ſeen them; but I never had 
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the Fortune to have any of theſe 
Plants which have been under m 
Care flower : nor have I heard of 
more than two Gardens where they 
have as yet flowered in England: 
the firſt of them was many Years 
ſince, in the Royal Gardens at Hamp- 
ton-court, where there was a curious 
Collection of Exotic Plants kept in 
good Order in thoſe Gardens, which 
have ſince been greatly neglected : 


the other was produc'd in the Gar-. 


dens of the Moſt Honourable the 
Marquis of Rockingham, at Went- 
abort h- hall in Yorkſhire. Theſe are 
the only Gardens in this Country 
where J have heard of this Sort hav- 
ing produced Flowers; although 
there are many of theſe Plants in ſe- 
veral Gardens, which are of a con- 
ſiderable Age, and extend their 
Branches to a very great Diſtance. 
The ninth Sort has never produ- 
ced any Flowers as yet in England; 
nor have we any good Figure of the 
Flower in any of the Botanic Books: 
but J have been informed, by ſome 


curious Perſons who have reſided in 


America, that the Flowers are not 
near ſo beautiful as thoſe of the tenth 


and eleventh; but the Fruit is great- 


ly eſteemed by all the Inhabitants. 
The thirteenth Sort produces a 

greater Number of Flowers than 

either of the other : theſe are of a 


fine Pink - colour both within and 


without; and, contrary to all the 
other Sorts, keep open three or four 
Days, provided the Weather 1s not 


too hot, or the Stove kept too warm. 


During the Continuance of theſe 
Flowers, they make a fine Appear- 
ance in the Houfe. This Sort has 
very ſlender trailing Branches, which 
require to be ſupported ; but theſe 


do not extend ſo far as thoſe of the 


other Sort, nor are their Branches 
jointed as thoſe are; ſo they cannot 


be trained ſo far againſt the Walls 


of 


| 
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of the Hot-houſe: but as it produces 


ſuch beautiful Flowers, and in ſo 


reat Plenty, it may be placed among 
the firſt Claſs of Exotic Plants. This 
Plant has produced Fruit in the Gar- 


den at Chel/ea ; but it has not as yet 
ripened. | 


The fourteenth Sort is now be- 
come pretty common in the Zng1:/ 
Gardens, where it annually produces 


Flowers from the Edges of the 


Branches, and very frequently ripens 


its Fruit alſo. The Flowers of this 
Kind are not large, but in Shape 
like thoſe of the Indian Fig; and 
the Fruit is alſo in Shape like the 
Fruit of that, but longer, and more 


pointed. This is of a fine Purple- 


colour without, and full of ſmall 
black Seeds, which are lodged in 
the Pulp. | 55 

The ſeventh Sort produces Flowers 
every Year; and ſome of the Fruit 
have ripened in the Chelſea Garden. 
Theſe were in Size and Shape like 
2 Bergamot-pear, but had very little 
Flavour.. 'This 1s the only upright 
Sort that flowers freely in England; 
for altho' the firſt Sort will frequently 
produce Flowers, yet it does not 
flower ſo conſtantly as this ſeventh, 
of which there are no very tall 
Plants in the Gardens; whereas there 


are great Numbers of the firſt up- 


wards of fifteen Feet high, and ſome 
more than twenty : but when they 
arrive to this Size, the Plants are 
very troubleſome to ſhift, and few 
Stoves are built high enough to con- 
tain them; ſo that they are fre- 


quently laid down on one Side in 


Winter, where Perſons have not 
the Conveniency for them to ſtand 
erect. by 

Theſe are all propagated by Cut- 
tings ; ſo that if you intend to in- 
creaſe the Number of them, you 


muſt cut off their Stems at what 


Length you pleaſe : theſe ſhould be 
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| laid in a dry Place to heal, at leaſt 
ten Days or a Fortnight before they 


are planted ; but if they lie three 
Weeks, it is much the better, and 
they will be in leſs Danger, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe Sorts which are the moſt 
ſucculent. 4. 
Theſe Cuttings ſhould be planted 
in Pots filled with light ſandy Earth, 
with a Mixture of Lime-rubbiſh, 
laying ſome Stones in the Bottom 
of the Pots to drain off the Moiſture ; 
then place the Pots into a gentle 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, to faci- 
litate their rooting, giving them 
once a Week a gentle Watering. 
The beſt Seaſon for this Work is 
in June or July, that they may have 
time to root before Winter: towards 
the middle of Auguſt you muſt be- 
gin to give them Air by degrees, to 
harden them againſt Winter; but 
they ſhould not be wholly expoſed 


to the open Air or Sun: at the End 


of September they muſt be removed 
into the Stove where they are to 
abide the Winter ; during which 
Seaſon you mult be very careful not 
to let them have much Water : and 


always obſerve to place the young 


Plants, for the firſt Winter, 1n a little 
warmer Situation than the older 
Plants, as being ſomewhat ten- 
derer. | | 

Theſe Plants ſhould always have 
a dry Situation in Winter; for as 
they imbibe the greateſt Part of their 
Nouriſhment from the circumam- 


bient Air; ſo if this be too replete 


with moiſt Particles, it will occaſion 
their rotting ; nor ſhould any of 
them be expoſed abroad, not even 
in the midſt of Summer,; for great 
Rains, which often happen at that 
Seaſon, are very injurious to them: 
the firſt eight Sorts ſnould be there- 
fore placed ſo as to enjoy a free Air 


in the Summer, but, at the ſame 


time, ſcreened from Rains, and great 
Dews: 
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Dews: it will therefore be much 
the better Method to ſet them in an 
open Glaſs-ſtove, where the Win- 
dows may be ſet open in good Wea- 
ther, and ſhut in cold or wet. 'Fhe 
other four Sorts muſt not be expoſed 
too much to the open Air, even in 
the hotteſt Seaſon, eſpecially if you 
defign to have them flower ; and in 
Winter they ſhould be kept very 
warm, and have no Water given 
them. 

When you have once cut off the 
Tops of any of theſe Plants, in 
order to increaſe them, the lower 
Parts will put forth freſh Shoots 
from their Angles, which, when 
grown to be eight or nine Inches 
long, may alſo be taken off to make 
freſh Plants; and, by this means, 
the old Plants will continually afford 


a Supply; fo that you never need 


cut off above one Plant of a Sort, 
which you ſhould preſerve for a 
Breeder. | 

Theſe Plants being ſucculent, they 


will bear to be a long time out of 


the Ground; therefore, whoever 
hath a mind to get any of them from 
the We/t- Indies, need give no other 
Inſtructions to their Friends, but to 
cut them off, and let them lie two 
or three Days to dry ; then put 
them up in a Box with dry Hay or 
Straw, to keep them from wound- 
ing each other with their Spines; 
and if they are two or three Months 
on their Paſſage, they will keep 
very well, provided no Wet get to 
them. | 
CERINTHE, Honey-wort. 
The Characters are; 

It hath glaucous deep- green Leaves, 
evhich are, for the moſt part, beſet 
evith Prickles: the Flowers are cylin- 
drical, confi, Ning of one Leaf, in Shape 
like thoſe of Comfrey, and are pen- 
dulous : each Flower is ſucceeded by 
two oblong naked Seeds. 
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The Species are; 

1. CERINTHE quorundam major, 
verficolore flore. J. B. The larger 
Honey - wort, with party - colour d 
Flowers. 

2. CERINTHE —— major 
ſpinoſo folio, flavo flore. F. B. The 
larger Honey - wort, with prickly 
Leaves, and yellow Flowers. 

3. CERINTHE quorundam major, 
fore ex rubro purpuraſcente. J. B. 
The larger Honey-wort, with rediſh 
purple Flowers. 

4. CERINTHE guorundam minor, 
flawo flore. J. B. The leſſer Honey- 
wort, with yellow Flowers. 

5. CERINTHE folio non maculata 
viridi. C. B. Honey-wort with 
deep- green Leaves without Spots. 

6. CERINTHE flore verficolore ex 
albo & rubro, Boerh. Ind. Honey- 
wort with red and white party-co- 
lour'd Flowers. 

7. CERINTHE fore werficolore, ex 
albo & purpureo. Boerh. Ind. Ho- 
ney- wort with purple and white 
party-colour'd Flowers. 

The ſeveral Varieties of this Plant 
are propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe; for, if they are kept till 
Spring, the. growing Quality of 
them is often loſt: the Plants are 
hardy, and if the Seeds are ſown in 
a warm Situation, they will endure 
the Winter's Cold very well without 
Shelter: theſe autumnal Plants alſo 
are much ſurer to produce ripe Seeds 
than thoſe which were ſown in the 
Spring, which are generally late in 


the Seaſon before they flower; and 


conſequently, if the Autumn-ſhould 
not prove very warm, their Seeds 
would not be perfetted. 

Theſe Plants are pretty Varieties 
for large Borders in Gardens, where, 
if they are ſuffered to drop their 
Seeds, the Plants will arife without 


.* any farther Care; fo that when a 


Perſon. 


E 
perſon is once furniſned with the 
ſeveral Varieties, he need be at no 
more Trouble than to allow each 
of them a reſpective Place, where it 
may remain, and ſow itſelf: and, 
with this Culture, there 1s a greater 
Certainty of preſerving the Sorts 
than in any other Management; nor 
will they perhaps be intirely loſt in 
this way, if it ſhould happen that 
the Seaſon ſhould prevent its ma- 
turating the Seed, as it ſometimes 
proves ; for when great Quantities 
of the Seeds have ſcattered upon the 
Ground, ſome of them will be bu- 
ried ſo deep, in ſtirring the Earth, 
as not to grow the firſt Year; which, 
upon being turned up to the Air, 
tie ſucceeding Year, will come up 
as well as new Seeds. | 

CESTRUM, Baſtard Jaſmane. 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, having a taper Tude, 
and is cut into frue Parts at the Brim : 
the Flower is funneliſpaped, having 
a long narrow cylindrical Tube, and 
ſpread open at the Top, and cut 
into frue equal Parts: in the Cen- 
tre of the Flower is ſituated an 
oval Germen, attended by five Sta- 
mina : the Germen afterward be- 
comes an oval Berry, containing one 
Seed of the ſame Form. 

The Species are; | 

1. CESTRUM floribus pedunculatis. 
Lin. Hort. Clif. Baſtard Jaſmine, 
called in the Weſt - Indies Poiſon- 
berry. . 

2. CEST RUM floribus ſefſilibus. 
Lin. Hort. Clif. Baſtard Jaſmine, 
with Flowers growing clole to the 
Branches. + 

3. CRSTRUM foliis owatis, fore 
umbellato. Baſtard Jaſmine, with 
large oval Leaves, and Flowers 
growing in Umbels. ä 

Theſe Plants have been by ſome 
Botaniſts ranged with the Jaſmine, 
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and by others they were made of 2 
diſtin& Genus, under the Title of 
Jaſminoides, which Name Dr. Lin- 
næus has changed to Ceſtrum. 

The firſt Sort is very common in 
the Ifland of Jamaica, where the 
Inhabitants give it the Name of 
Poiſon-berries, from the Quality of 
its Fruit, which is poiſonous: this 
never grows above eight or ten Feet 
high: the Flowers come out at the 


Footſtalks of the Leaves, which are 


of a greeniſh-- yellow Colour, and 
have a very ſtrong Scent: this Shrub 
is alſo very common in the Sani 
Feſft- Indies, where the Inhabitants 
give i the Name of Dama da Dio, 
or Lady of the Day, from its Flowers 
appearing open, and having a ſtrong 
Scent in the Day, but fall away at 
Night.” The ſecond Sort they call 
Dama da Noche, i. e. Lady of the 
Night, when theſe Flowers open, 
and ſmell very ſweet. 

All theſe Sorts are Natives of the 
warm Parts of America ; therefore 
will not live thro' the Winter in this 
Country, unleſs they are placed in 
a warm Stove : they may be all of 
them propagated by Cuttings in the 
Summer-months ; but they ſhould 
be plunged into a Bed of Tanners 
Bark, and ſhaded in the Heat of the 
Day from the Sun, until they have 
taken Root ; and then they maybe 
afterward planted each into a ſepa- 
rate Pot filled with freſh loamy Earth, 
and ſhould be plunged again into the 


— 


Hot - bed, until they are eſtabliſned 


in the Pots; after which they muſt 
have a large Share of freſh Air, 
otherwiſe they will draw up weak. 
Theſe Plants may be expoſed 
abroad in a warm-ſheltered Situa- 
tion, from Midſummer until the Mid- 
dle of September-; at which time 


they ſhould be removed into the 


Stove, and, by expoſing theſe Plants 
during that time, it will cauſe them 
do 
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to have more Strength ; ſo that they 
will flower better than if they are 


conſtantly kept in the Stove ; they 
will alſo be more clear from Inſects, 
which are very apt to attack m— 
Plants, eſpecially when they ar 

drawn up weak: and if theſe insects, 


and the Filth which they occaſion, 


are not frequently waſhed off from 
their Leaves, the Plants will ſoon 


grow very fick, and make a bad 


Appearance. 

When theſe Plants are placed in 
the Bark-bed' during the Winter- 
ſeaſon, they will thrive, and produce 
Plenty of Flowers, but otherwiſe 


rarely produce any in this Country; 


nor will their Flowers be near ſo 
large or beautiful: if theſe are kept 
in a Stove whoſe Heat is not leſs 


than the temperate Point in Winter, 


they will thrive better chan in a 
greater Warmth. 

Theſe Plants uſually grow about 
ſeven or eight Feet high, with many 
Stems from the Root; ſo cannot be 
trained to have but one Stem. 

The other Species, which were 
formerly included in this Genus, 
are referred to the Genus Lycium. 

CETERACH. Vide Aſplenium. 

CHAROPHYLLUM, Chervil. 

The Characters are; 
IL is an umbelliferous Plant, avhoſe 


| Leaves are divided into many Seg- 
ments: the Petals of the Flower © 
are bifid, and heart - ſhaped; and 


each Flower is ſucceeded by two long 
Seeds, which are not furrowed. 
The Species are; 

1. CHAROPHYLLUM ſativum: 
C. B. Garden or manured Chervil. 
oo ee 
enne, cicute folio. Tcurn. Wild 
perennial Chervil, or Cow-weed. 

The firſt of theſe Species is culti- 
vated in the Kitchen-garden for Sal- 
lads, c. The Seeds of this Plant 


* 


ſhould be ſown in Autumn, ſoon 
after it is ripe, or very early in the 
Spring, otherwiſe it very often miſ- 
carries; and as the Plant is annual, 

if it have a cool ſhady Spot of 
Ground allotted for it, and be ſuf. 
fered to ſow itſelf, it will thrive bet- 
ter than when cultivated by Art. 

The ſecond Sort grows wild upon 
moſt dry Banks and Hedge - ſides 
near London. 

CHAMZECERASUS. Jide Lo- 
nicera. WES 
CHAMACISTUS. JV. ide He- 
lianthemum. 

CHAM ZACLEMA. V ide Gle- 
choma, 

CHAM ZAZCYPARISSUS. Vide 
Santolina, 

CHAM AD APHNE. Vide 
Ruſcus. f 
CHAM ADRYS, Germander. 

The Gn; are; 

1 hath -ſmall thick Leaves, which 
are laciniated ſomewhat like thoſe of 
the Oak : the Flowers, which are 
produced at the Wings of the Leawes, 
are labiated: the Stamina or Thread 
ſupply the Place of the Creft, or Upper- 
lip: the Beard, or Lower-lip of the 
Flower, is divided into foe Parts: 
the middle Segment, which is largeſt, 
zs hollow like a Spoon, and ſometimes 
divided into two Parts: the Cup of 
the Flhwer is fiftulous. 

The Species are; 
| CHaMmeDRYS major repens. 
ts >. The greater creeping Ger- 
mander. 
2. CHAMIJEDRYS minor repens. 
C. B. The ſmaller creeping Ger- 
mander. a 

3. CuAMRDRTs laciniatis foliis, 
Lob. Germander with cut Leaves. 
4. CuammprYys Hiſpanica tenui- 
folia multi ora. H. R. Par. Nar- 
row-leav'd Spani/þ Germander, with 
many Flowers. 
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5. Cuammprys Alpina frute- 
ſeens, folio ſplendente. Tourn. Shrubby 


Germander of the Alps, with ſhine- 


ing Leaves. | 

6. CHAMEDRYS fruticoſa Cre- 
tica, purpureo flore. Tourn. Shrubby 
Germander of Crete, with a purple 
Flower. | ie” | 

7. CHAMEDRYS multifida ſpinoſa 
odorata. Vir, Lufit. Prickly ſweet- 
ſmelling Germander, with Leaves 
divided into many Parts. | 

Theſe Plants are ſeldom cultivated 
in Gardens: the firſt Sort grows 
wild in many Parts of England, 
where it is gathered, and brought to 
the Markets for medicinal Uſes: 
the ſecond Sort grows wild in the 


Southern Parts of France; from 


whence ſeveral Botanic Gardens 
have been ſupplied with the Seeds: 
the fourth-Sort is very common in 
Spain and Portugal: theſe are all 


of them very humble Plants, their 


Branches always trailing upon the 
Ground ; therefore never riſe more 
than a Foot high ; but the fifth Sort 
grows ſhrubby, and often riſes to 
three Feet high; and being an Ever- 
green, may be allowed a Place in 
large Gardens, for the ſake of 


Variety: this is a Native of the Alps; 


ſo will endure the ſevereſt Cold in 
the open Air, and will produce 


plenty of Seeds; by which the Plant 


may be readily propagated, if ſown 
in the Spring, in a Bed of common 
Earth, in an open Situation. 


The ſixth and ſeventh Sorts ſhould 


have the Shelter of a Wall, Hedge, 
or Pale, to protect them from the 


North and Eaſt Winds, which are 


ſometimes deſtructive to them, if 
too much expoſed thereto. 
Sorts may alſo be increaſed, by 


planting their Cuttings in a ſhady 


Border, in May or June; which, if 
ſupplied with Water in dry Weather, 


will take Root very well in about 
. 


Theſe 


C H 
three Months time, when they may 
be removed with Safety. 

The third Sort is a biennial Plant, 
rarely abiding after it hath perfected 
its Seeds: this ſhould be ſown in a 
Border which is ſcreened from the 
cold Winds; and when the Plants 


are come up, they may be tranſ- 


planted to a greater Diſtance in the 
ſame well - ſneltered Border; and the 
Spring following the Plants will 


flower, and ſoon after will perfect 


their Seeds; which, if permitted to 
ſcatter upon the Ground, will ariſe 
of themſelves, without any more 
Trouble, and need only to be tranſ- 
planted where the Plants are intended 
to remain. | | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 
very hardy, and propagate them- 
ſelves very faſt by their creeping 
Roots, which, if ſuffered to ſpread, 
as they are naturally inclin'd, will, 
in a ſhort time, cover a large Spot 
of Ground; therefore they ſhould 
be planted at a good Diſtance, and 
removed every Spring or Autumn, 
leſt they over-run the Ground. 

The ſecond Sort is preſcribed in 
the laſt College Diſpenſatory: but the 
firſt is our common Sort in England, 
which is what the Markets are ſup- 
plied withal; the ſecond being to be 
found only in curious Gardens of 
Plants. | 

CHAMAZALAA. Vide Cneorum. 

CHAMAMELUM, Camomile. 

The Charaters are; | 
It hath a fibroſe Noot: the Cup of 


the Flower is ſquamoſe, which ex-- 


pands, and appears like many Leaves © 
the Flowers are, for the moſt part, 
radiated: the Petals of the Flower 
are white, aud the Diſk vellow : the 
Leaves are cut into fine Segments. 
The Species are; 
1. CuAMRMELUMH odoratifſimun 
repens, flore fimplici. J. B. Sweet- 
ſcented creeping Camomile. | 
5 . CuA* 
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. CHAM EMELUM repens edora- 
ti mum perenne, flore multiplici. F. B. 
Sweet - ſcented creeping Camomile, 


wich double Flowers. 
3. CHAMEMBELUM vulgare ama- 


rum. J. B. Common bitter Camo- 
mile, 
4. CHAMEMELUM feetidum. C. B. 
Stinking Camomile, or May-weed. 
. CHAMEAMELUM . majus, folio 


leu i? mo, caule rubente. H. R. Par. 


Larger Camomile, with narrow-cut 
Leaves, and rediſn Stalks. 

6. CHAMEMELUM /encanthemam 
Hiſpanicum, magno flore. C. B. Spaniſh 
Camomile, with large Flowers. 

7. ChaMEMELUM Chium ver- 


num, folio craſſiori, flore magno. T. 


Cor. Spring thick-leav'd Camomile 
of Chio, with large Flowers. 

8. CHAMZEMELUM Orientale in- 
eanum, folio millefolii, T.Cor. Eaſt- 
ern Camomile, with hoary narrow 


datifolium, five coronopi folio. Breyn. 
Broad-leav'd Portugal Camomile. 

10. CHAMZMELUM Lt hiopicum 
lanuginoſum, flore albo. Breyn. Ethi- 
epian woolly Camomile, with a white 
Flower. 

11. CranzuzLUM Atpiopicum 
Kanuginoſum, flore Inteo. Boerh. Ind. 
Ethiopian woolly Camomile, with a 


yellow Flower. 
12. CHAMZMELUM . 
foliis pinnatis. T. Cor. Eaſtern Ca- 


momile, with pennated Leaves. 


There are ſeveral other Yarieties 


of this Plant, which are kept in cu- 


Tous Botauic Gardens; but theſe 


here mentioned are the principal 
Sorts we have at preſent in the Eng- 


Lig Gardens. 


The firſt Sort is the common Ca- 
momile of the Shops, and is the only 
Kind which is propagated for Uſe 
in the Engliſb Gardens: this was 
formerly in great Requeſt for make- 


abroad, 
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ing of green Walks; but as it is 


very ſubject to rot in Winter, eſpe- 
.cially when 


our pretty thick, 
whereby the Walks planted there. 


with will have many bare Patches, 

and are thereby rendered very un- 
ſightly, it hath occaſioned the Diſuſe 
of it for thoſe Purpoſes of later 
Years; but it is full cultivated in 

Phyſic-gardens for medicinal Uſe, 
tho' it grows wild in great Plenty 
on moſt of the large Commons or 
Heaths near London. | 

The ſecond Sort is preſerved ; in 
Gardens for the V ariety of its very 
double Flowers; but is not ſo good 
for medicinal Uſes as the common, 
tho' at preſent it is more generally 
uſed. 

There is alſo anather Variety of 
this Plant, which is ſometimes found 
wild amongft the common, that hath 
naked Flowers, being intirely de- 
ſtitute of Petals, or Flower-leaves. 

Theſe three Sorts are eaſily pro- 
pagated in a Garden, by parting 
their Roots, and planting them about 
eight or ten Inches diſtant every 
Way; for they are great Spreaders, 
eſpecially when planted in a good 
Soil. The beſt Seaſon for this Work 
is in March they all thrive beſt in 
a poor Soil. 

The third, fourth, and fifth Sorts 
are common Plants i in moſt Parts of 
England; and are rarely preierved 
in Gardens, unleſs it be in pablic 
Botanic Gardodia, to increaſe the 
Number of Varieties. | 

The other Sorts, tho' Strangers in 
our Climate, yet will do very well, 
if ſown in the Spring of the Year in 
an open Bed of freſh Earth, except 
the tenth and eleventh Sorts, which 
are ſomewhat tenderer, and ſhould 


| be firſt rais'd in a moderate Hot- bed, 


and may afterwards be tranſplanted 
where they will flower, 
aud ripen. their Seeds very well: 

wad 
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they are moſt of them Annuals ; 
therefore ſhould either be ſown 
every Spring, or their Seeds ſuf- 
fered fo ſow themſelves, whereby 
the Labour may be ſaved of preſerv- 
ing their Seeds; and the Plants 
which ariſe from their Seeds in Au- 
tumn, if they ſtand the Winter, will 
flower early the ſucceeding Sum- 
mer, and perfect their Seeds better 
than if ſown in the Spring. 

Theſe Varieties are very proper 
for all curious Collections of Plants; 
but are ſeldom preſerved in Gardens 
for Uſe or Pleaſure. | 

CHAM ZAEMESPIL US. Fide Meſ- 
lẽus. | | 

CHAMAEMORUS. Pide Ru- 
bus. 5 

CHAMÆENERION. Jide Epi- 
lobium. 5 


CHAMAPITYS. Vide Teu- 


crium. 


CHAMÆERIPHES. Vide Palma. 
CHAMERUBUS. Vid, Rubus. 


CHAMKSVYCE. Pide Tithy- 
malus. | 
CHAM ZRHODODENDRON,; 


Sweet Mountain-roie. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a tubulons Flower, con- 


ſifting of one Lea, ſhaped ſomegubat 


iize a Funnel; from whoſe Cut ariſes 


the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the 
hinder Part of the Flower, which 
afterward becomes an oblong Fruit, 
divided into foe Cells, in which are 
contained many very ſmall Sceds. 
The Species are; 

1. CHAMERHODODENDRON Al- 
pinum glabrum. Journ. Smooth 
Mountain-roſe of the Alps. | 

2. CHAM ERHODODENDRON Al- 
hpinum villoſum. Tourn. Hairy Moun- 
tain-roſe of the Alps. 

3. CHAMZRHODODENDRON Al- 
pinum ſerpyllifolium. Tourn, Moun- 
tan-roſe of the Alps, with a Mother- 
of thyme-leaf, 


will thrive, 


CH 
4. CHAUnRHODODENDRON In- 
dicum, fore amyls coccinco. Tourn. In- 
dian Mountain-roſe, with a large 
ſcarlet Flower. 

5. CHAMA®RHODODENDRON Ane- 
ricanum ſemper-wvirens, floribus diluts 
carneis purpureis maculis notatis, 
The American Mountain-roſe, with 
ever-green Leaves, and fleſh-colour'd 


Flowers ſpotted with Purple. 


The frit, ſecond, and third Sorts 


grow wild on the Alps, as alſo upon 


teveral Hills in Germany and Au- 
ſtria; but are with great Difficulty 
Preſerved in Gardens in this Coun- 
try. The beſt Method to cultivate 
theſe Plants is, to put them into 
Pots filled with freſh loamy Earth, 
and place them in a ſhady Situation, 
obſerving to water them conſtantly 
in dry Weather, otherwiſe they will 
ſoon decay; for in tneir natural Si- 
tuation they have frequent Rains, 


and very great Dews, whereby the 


Ground is kept continually moiſt; 
ſo that when theſe Plants are tranſ- 
planted into a drier Situation, if 
they are not duly watered, they are 
ſoon deſtroyed. 

They may be propagated by lay- 
ing down their tender Branches early 
in Spring, which, if duly watered, 
will take Root by the following 
Spring; when they ſhould be ſepa- 
rated from the old Plants, and tranſ- 
planted, either into Pots filled with 
freſn loamy Earth, or into a ſhady 
moiſt Border; where, if they are 
duly watered in dry Weather, they 
| and produce their 
Flowers; but they will not perfect 
their Seeds in this Country, 

The fourth Sort is very tender; 
therefore muſt be placed in a warm 
Stove in Winter, otherwiſe it will 
not live in this Country. This Kind 
may be propagated by laying down 
the tender Branches, which will take 
Root in one Year, provided they 
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are duly watered : then they may 
be taken off from the old Plant, 
and each planted into a ſeparate 


ſmall Pot filled with freſh loamy 


Earth ; and, if the Pots are placed 
in 2 moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark, and the Glaſſes ſhaded in the 


Heat of the Day, until the Plants 
have taken new Root, it will be a 
very ſafe Method to preſerve them, 
and will greatly promote their 
Growth... | 

The ſecond Year after theſe Layers 
are taken from the old Plants, they 
will produce Flowers, and continue 
ſo to do every Year after. Theſe 
Plants may be placed abroad in Sum- 
mer ; but they muſt not be taken 
out of the Stove till the Middle of 
June, and muſt be placed where 
they may be well defended from 
frong Winds; otherwiſe they will 
loſe their Leaves in Summer, which 
will prevent their Flowering : nor 
ſhould they remain abroad too late 
in Autumn; for if they remain to 
late as to be pinch'd by morning 
Froſts, they ſeldom ſurvive it; be- 


_ cauſe, when the upper Leaves, and 


tender Shoots, are nipped, the Shoots 
will quickly decay, and the whole 
Plant be foon deſtroyed. In Sum- 
mer theſe Plants require to be plen- 
tifully watered ; but in Winter they 
ſhould not have too large Quantities, 
but muſt be frequently refreſhed. 
'The firit Sort is a Native of the 
Northern Parts of America, and at 


preſent is very rare in Europe: this 


Plant has large Leaves like thoſe of 
the Laurel, and produces its Flowers 
in Clutters at the End of the Shoots, 
which make a fine Appearance during 
their Continuance; and the Leaves 
continuing all the Vear, renders it 
one of the fineſt Shrubs of the Coun- 
try. 1 | | 
The Seeds of this Plant rarely grow 
when brought over: ſo the beſt Me- 
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thod is to procure the Plants from 
America; Which, if planted in a 
moiſt Soil, and a ſheltered Situation, 
will live abroad in the full Ground. 
There are ſome Plants of this Kind 
now growing in the Gardens of his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll, at WWhiz- 
ton, near Hounſlow. | 
CHELIDONIUM MINUS. Vid: 

Ranunculus. FE 

CHELIDONIUM MAJUS, The 
greater Celandine. 

The Characters are; 

The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of 
tavo Leaves, which ſoon fall away: 
the Flower hath four Leaves, which 
are expanded in form of a Croſs: the 

Ovary in the Baſe of the Flaauer is 
Surrounded by many Stamina, or 
Threads: the Flowers ſoon fall away, 
and are ſucceeded by many bivalve 
Pods, which contain many ſmall round 
Seeds : and the aubole Plant is full of 
a yellow hot Juice. | 
Ihe Species are; 

I. CHELIDONIUM m9z7s vulgare, 
C. B. Common great Celandine. 

2. CHELIDONIUM mnajus, folii; 
guernis, flore laciniato. Mor, Hiſt, 
Greater Celandine, with Leaves like 
the Oak, and laciniated Flowers. 

3- CHELIDONIUM majus, foliis 
fore minutiſſime laciniatis. H. R. 
Par. Greater Celandine, with fine- 
cut Leaves and Flowers. 

The firſt Sort grows wild upon 
dry Banks and Walls in moſt Parts 
of England, and is brought to the 
Markets by the Herb-women, who 
gather it for medicinal Uſe. 

The ſecond Sort hath been found 
wild in ſome particular Places in 
England, particularly at Wimbledon 
in Sz77y :-this Sort conſtantly retains 
its Difference when cultivated in 
a Garden, and fown yearly; the 
Sceds of this never producing any 
Plants of the common Sort among 


them, 
The 


rts 


ton 
ins 
the 
my 
Ing 


The 


E 
The third Sort is only to be found 


in curious Botanic Gardens, where 


it is preſerved for its Variety. 

Theſe Varieties may all be pro- 
pagated by ſowing their Seeds ſoon 
after they are ripe, in any Corner 
of the Garden; where, if ſuffered 


to caſt their Seeds, they will always 


furniſh a plentiful Stock of young 

Plants, without any farther Trouble. 
CHELONE. | 
The Characters are 

It hath a ſbort green ſquamoſe 

Calyx: the Flower conſiſts of one 


Leaf, euhich is divided into tawo' 


Lips: the Galea, or Creſt, is ſome- 
avhat like the Mead of @ Tortoiſe: 
the Beard, or lower Lip, 7s extended 
beyond the Creſt, and is bi fd: the 
Flower is ſucceeded by a Fruit which 
is in Shape like that of the Fox-glove, 
and is divided into two Cells, in 
auhich are contained many flat Seeds, 
that are furbelow'd on the E ages. 
The Species are; 

1. CHELONE Acadienſis, fore albo. 
Tourn. White-fowering Chelone 
of Acadia. 

2. CHELONE floribus ſpecioſis tal. 


cherrimis colore roſe Damaſcene. 


Clayt. F. J. Chelone with ſpecious 


Flowers of the Colour of the Da- 
maſk Roſe. 

Tho' by the Title of theſe Plants 
they are ſuppoſed Natives of Acadia 
only, yet they have been brought 
from divers Parts of America; and 
tis very probable may be found in 
moit Parts of North America, as 
Virginia, Maryland, Nia - England, 
&c. From the two laſt-mentioned 
Places ſeveral Plants have been ſent 
to England by ſome curious Perſons 
of thoſe Countries. 

Theſe Plants are very hardy, en- 
during our ſevereſt Cold in the open 
Ground ; and are propagated by 
parting the Roots in the Spring, 


which increaſe very fat under the 


CH 

Surface of the Earth ; therefore they 
ſhould not be planted among other 
curious Plants or Flowers, leſt, by 
their ſpreading Roots, they ſhould 
overbear and deſtroy them, They 
die to the Surface every Winter, 
and ariſe again the ſucceeding 
Spring, producing their Flowers in 
Auguſt, and ripen their Seeds in 
Ofober ; of which, tho' they ſeem 
to be perfectly good almoſt every 
Year, yet I could never procure 
one iingle Plant from all the Seeds 
J bave yet ſown, either of my own 
ſaving, or any other Engli/h laved 
Seeds? 

The firſt Sort has been long in 
the European Gardens; but the ſecond 
is more rare at preſent, being in few 
Gardens. This was ſent to England 
by Mr. Clayton, a very curious Bo- 
taniſt, from Virginia, who diſcover'd 
it in ſome of the remote Parts of 


that Country: it is equally hardy 


with the firſt Sort, and may be pro- 
pagated by parting their Roots in 
arch. 

CHENOPODIO-MORUS. 2 
Blitum. 

CHENOPODIUM, Goo foot, 
or Wild Orach. 

The Characters are 
| The Seeds are ſingle and globoſe 
in ſome Species, but in others they 
are compreſſed : the Cup of the Flower 
7s guingquefid, or divided into five 
Parts: the Leaves grow alternately 
upon the Stalks betaveen the Seeds. 
The Species are 

1, CHENoPODIUM f@tidum.Tourns 
Stinking Orach. 

2. CHENOrODIUM Hint folio wit: 
loſo. Tourn. Flax - leav'd Orach, 
commonly called Summer-cypreſs, 
or Belvedere. 

3. CHENOPODIUM ambrofroider, 
folio finuato. Journ. Cut - leav'd 
Orach, commonly called Oak of 


Feruſalem. 
X 3 4. Cupg- 
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4. CnRNOrOpIun ambrofiides, 


Mexicanum. Tourn. Mexican Orach, 
commonly called Oak of Cappadocia. 
5. CHENOPODIUM ambroſioides 
Mexicanum fruticoſum. Bocrh, Ind. 
Shrubby Mexican Orach. 
The firſt of theſe Sorts is very 


common upon Dunghils, and in 


Gardens, in moſt Parts of England: 
it is ſeldom cultivated, except in 
ſome Phyſic-gardens ; for the Mar- 
kets in London are ſupplied with it 
by the Herb-women, who gather 
it wild. | 

The ſecond Sort is ſometimes cul- 


tivated in Gardens, tis a beautiful 


Plant, which 1s naturally diſpoſed 
to grow very cloſe and thick, and 
In as regular a Pyramid as if cut by 
Art. The Leaves are of a pleafant 
Green: and, were 1t not for that, 
it hath ſo much of the Appearance 
of a Cypreſs-tree, that at ſome 
Diſtance it might be taken for the 
fame, by good Judges : the Seeds 
ſhould be ſown in Autumn; and, 
in the Spring. when the Plants are 
come up, they may be planted into 
Pots of good Earth, and kept ſup- 
Plied with Water in dry Weather : 
theſe Pots may be intermixed with 
other Plants to adorn Court-yards, 
Ec. where they will appear very 


handſome, until their Seeds begin to 


ſwell, and grow heavy, which weigh 
down and diſplace the Branches ; at 
- which time the Pots ſhould be re- 
moved to ſome abject Part of the 
Garden, to maturate their Seeds ; 
Which, if permitted to fall upon the 


Ground, will come up the next 


Spring; ſo that you need be at 

no more Trouble in propagating 

theſe Plants, but only to tranſplant 

them where you intend they ſhould 
row. 


The third Sort was formerly uſed 


in Medicine: but altho' it fill con- 


tinnes in the Catalogue of Simples 


8 
annexed to the London Diſpenſatory 
yet it is very ſeldom uſed at preſent. 


This Plant may be propagated by 


ſowing the Seeds in an open Border 
of good Earth in the Spring, where 
it will perfect its Seeds in Autumn; 
which, if permitted to ſhed upon 
the Ground, will ariſe as the for- 
mer. | ö | 

The fourth and fifth Sorts were 


brought from America, where the 
Seeds are called Worm-ſeed ; I ſup. _ 


- poſe from ſome Quality contained 


in it, which deſtroys Worms in the 
Body. 

The fourth Sort is propagated by 

ſowing the Seeds in the Spring, as 
the before-mentioned Sorts, and will 
perfect its Seeds in Autumn; after 
which, the Plant decays to the 
Ground: but if the Root be preſer- 
ved in Shelter under an Hot-bed- 
frame, it will put forth again the 
ſucceeding Spring; and in moderate 
Winters this Plant will live in the 
open Air. : 

The fifth Sort grows to be a ſmall 
Shrub, ariſing ſometimes to the 
Height of five or ſix Feet, and be- 
comes woody. This may be pro- 
pagated by planting Cuttings in a 
ſhady Border during any of the 
Semmer-months; which ſhould be 
ſhaded until they have taken Root, 
and that will be in a Month's time, 
or leſs : then they ſhould be planted 
into Pots, that they may be ſheltered 
in the Winter under a Frame, where 
they will abide the Cold very well, 
being ſomewhat hardy, tho' they 
will not ſtand in the open Air. 
There is na great Beauty in theſe 
two Plants; but they are preſerved 
in ſome Gardens, for the ſtrong 
Smell of their Leaves. | : 
4 CHERRY-LAUREL. Vide Pa- 

, | 

CHERRY - TREE. Vid Ce- 


raſus. | 
CHERVIL. 


CH 
CHERVIL. Vid Chare- 
folium. | | 
CHESTNUT. Vide Caſtanea. 
CHIONANT HUS, The Fringe, 
or Snow - drop tree. This Name was 
given to this Plant by Dr. Linnæus, 
from the Whiteneſs of its Flowers: 
the Inhabitants of America, where 
this Tree is a Native, call it Snow- 
drop tree, for the ſame Reaſon: 
and the Dutch call it Sneebaum, 7. e. 
Snow-tree, on the ſame Account. 
The Charaders are; | 
The Empalement of the Fliaver i 
deeply cut into four Segments: the 
Flower is of one Leaf, aubich is cut 
fo the Bottom into four Parts: theſe 
grow in Bunches: in the Centre of 
the Floxwer is fituated the Germen, 
attended by two Stamina: the Ger- 
men afterward turns to a Berry hawv- 
ing one Seed. | 
We have but one Species of this 
Flant ; vig. | 
CrnronanTHus. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
The Snow-drop or Fringe-tree. 
This Shrub is common in South 
Carolina, where it grows by the 
Side of Rivulets, and ſeldom is 
more than ten Feet high: the Leaves 
are as large as thoſe of the Laurel, 
but are of a much thinner Subſtance: 
the Flowers come out in May, hang- 
ing in long Bunches, and are of a 
pure White, from whence the In- 


habitants call it Snow-drop- tree; 


and, from the Flowers being cut 
into narrow Segments, they give it 
the Name of Fringe- tree: after the 
Flowers have fallen away, the Fruit 
appears, which becomes à black 
Berry, about the Size of Sloes, 
having one hard Seed in each. 

This Tree is now more common 
in the curious Gardens in Exgland, 
than it was a few Vears ſince; there 
having been many young Plants 
raiſed from the Seeds which have 
been brought from America lately: 


propagated by Layers, tho' there is 


be procured from America, for they 


clean from Weeds: theſe Seeds lie 


than they will riſe in the open Air; 


when they have obtained Strength, 


CH 
there have. alſo been ſome Plants 


great Uncertainty of their taking 
Root: and they {ſeldom get Root in 
leſs than two Years; nor will they 
ever take Root, unleſs they are well 
ſupplied with Water in dry Wea- 
ther. - 5 

The beſt Way to obtain - good 
Plants is from the Seeds, which muft 


never have produced. any Fruit in 
this Country: the Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in Pots or Tubs of freſh loamy 
Farth ſoon after they arrive, and 
ſhould be placed to the Sun, where 
they may remain till the Beginning 
of April, when they muſt be re- 
moved to a Situation expoſed only 
to the morning Sun: in dry Weather 
the Pots muſt be watered, and kept 


in the Ground a whole Year before 
the Plants, will come up: fo the 
following Winter they ſhould be re- 
moved to a warm Situation; fed 
to the South Sun, and ſcreened — 
the cold Winds; and if the Pots are 
plunged into a moderate Hot - bed 
the Beginning of March, it will 
bring ap the Plants much ſooner 


by which means they will get. more 
Strength the firſt Summer, and be 
better able to refiſt the Cold of the 


next Winter: while theſe Plants are 


very young, they will be in Danger 
of ſuffering by ſevere Froſt 3 but, 


they will reſiſt the greateſt Cold of 

our Climate in the open Air. 
The beſt time to remove the Seed- 

ling-plants, is toward the End of 


Mareb, when they may be tranſ{- 


planted into Nurlery-beds, or each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot: the latter 
is the beſt Method, becauſe they 
may be removed into Shelter. the 


next Winter; and they may be 
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CH 
turned out of the Pots the following 
Spring, and planted where they are 
to remain, which ſhould be in a 
moiſt Soil, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive, or produce Flowers. | 

CHON DRILLA, Gum-ſuccory. 

The Characters are; 

I hath a cylindrical Cup to the 
Flower, which is cut almoſt to the 
Bottom, in ſeveral Species: the Secds 
are oblong and narrow: in other re- 
Sets it is like the Lettuce. 

The Species are; 

1. CHONDRILLA cæœrulea altera, 
eichorei ſylvefiris folio. C. B. Blue- 
flower 'd Gum: ſuccory. 

2. CHoNDRILLA cerulea laciniata 
latifolia. C. B. Blue flower'd Gum- 
ſuccory, with broad cut Leaves. 

3. CHONDRILLA juncea wiſcoſa 
arwvenſis, que prima Dioſcoridis. C. B. 


Clammy Gum: ſuccory, with Shoots 
like the Ruſh. 


4. CHonDRILLA Hieracii folio, 


annua. Tourn., Annual Gum-ſuc- 
cory, with Hawkweed-leaves. 

5. ChonDRILLA wiminen. C. B. P. 
Gum-ſuccory with lender Branches. 

The firſt Sort 1s referred to the 
Genus of Lactuca by Dr. Linnæ us, 
who has only retained the fifth Sort 
under this Title, and ſuppoſes the 
third Sort to be the ſame with the 
Kfth; but the third is a Plant which 
creeps at the Root, ſeldom rifing 
above a Foot and an half high; 
whereas the other commonly grows 
three or four Feet high, and does 
not continue above two or three 


Years. 


The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 


only Varieties, which will ariſe from 
the ſame Seeds. The fourth Sort 
is an annual Plart, which periſhes 
as foon es the Seegs are ripe. 

All theſe Plants are preſerved in 
Botanic Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety ; but are rarely permitted 
to have a Place in any other Gardens 


C 


being Plants of no great Vie or 


Beauty. 

But whoever hath a mind to pro- 
pagate their ſeveral Species, may 
ſow their Seeds in an open Bed of 
common Earth in the Spring, where 


they will readily come up, and thrive 


exceedingly : and their Seeds, being 
permitted to ſcatter upon the Ground, 
will come up, and ſoon overſpread | 
a Garden. 

The three firſt Sorts are abiding 
Plants, and increaſe very much by 
their ſpreading Roots, which, if — 
confin'd, will in a ſhort time become 
very troubleſome Weeds in a Gar- 
den; as alſo, if their Seeds are fuf- 
fered to ripen, having a Down ad- 
hering to them, they will be blown 


all over the Garden, and be full as 


bad Weeds as Sow-thiſtles. 
_ CHRISTMAS - FLOWER, or 
black Hellebore. Vide Helleborus. 

CHRIST OPHORIANA, Herb- 
chriſtopher. 

The Characters are; 

The Flower conſiſts of five Leaves, 
which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 
pand in form of à Roſe ; in the Centre 
of which ariſes the Ovary, which 
becomes a ſoft Fruit or Berry, of an 
oval Shape, and is filled with Seeds 


in à double Row, which, for the moſi 


fart, adhere together. 
The Species are; 

1. CHRISTOPHORIANA wilgaris 
noſiras, racemoſa & ramoſa. Mor. 
Hit. Common Herb - chigen, 
or Bane- berries. 

2. CHRISTOPHORIANA Amcricana 
racemoſa, batcis rubris. Mor. Hiſt. 
American Herb-chriſtopher, with red 
Berries. | | 

3. CHRISTOPHORIANA Americana 
racemoſa, taccis rubris, longo pedi- 
culo inſidentibus. Sarrac. American 


Herb-chriſtopher, with red Berries 


growing on long Footitalks, 
The 


ES Seca, OS... — * 
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| The firſt of theſe Sorts is found in 


divers Places in Yorkfhire, Cumber- 
land, Northumberland, and other 


Northern Counties of England; but 
is rarely met with in the Southern 
Parts, unleſs where it is preſerved in 


Gardens : this Plant may be propa- 
cated by ſowing the Seeds, or part- 
ing the Roots : it muſt have a ſhady 
moiſt Situation, where it will thrive 
very well. 

The ſecond and third Sorts are 
only preſerved in curious Gardens of 
Plants, and are rarely met with in 


the Engliſh Gardens; they are very 


hardy, and will endure our Cold 
very well, if planted in the open 
Ground. 

Theſe are propagated in the ſame 
manner as the former. 

CHRYSAN THEMOIDES OS- 
TEOSPERMON. Fat Olteoſper- 
mum. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, Corn- 


marigold. 


The Characters are; | 
It hath an annual Root: the Cup 
ef the Flower is hemiſpherical and 


ſcaly : the Flowers are radiated ; the 


Rays being, for the moſi part, of a 
yellow Colour ; and the Seeds are fur- 
row: ed. | 
1 Species are; 
. ChRYSANTHEMUM fore hors 
= 1 partim luteo. C. B. 


White Corn-marigold, or Chryſan- 


themum. 

2. CHRYSANTHEMUM fo/i0 ma- 
tricariæ, fore albo pleno. H. C. The 
double white Chryſanthemum, or 
Corn-marigold. 

3. CHRYSANTHEMUM Creticum 
lultum. H. Eyji. The yellow Chry- t 
ſanthemum, or Corn-marigold. 

4. CHRYSANTHEMUM folio ma- 
tricariæ, fiere luteo pleno. Boerh. Ind. 
Tre double yellow Chryſanthemum, 
or Corn- marigold. 


6 

5. CHRYSANTHEMUM Creticum, 
petalis forum fiſtuloſis. Tourn, The 
quill - leav'd Chryſanthemum, or 
Corn- -marigold. | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are Va- 
rieties, which ariſe from the ſame 
Seeds, as alſo the third and fourth 
Sorts : therefore theſe four may be 
deemed as two Sorts; but ſome mo- 
dern Botaniſts reduce them to one; 
tho', from repeated Trials, I never 
have found, that the Seeds of the 
white Sort have produced yellow 
Flowers, nor the yellow Sort pro- 
duced the White. 

The fifth Sort is accidental, and 
often has been produced by the white 
and yellow Sorts ; and only differs 


from them in having their Petals 
tubulous or hollow, like a Quill: 


the ſame frequently happens in the 
African Marigold ; but the Seeds of 


all theſe degenerate back to the plain- 


leav'd Sort. 

Theſe Plants are all an 
by ſowing their Seeds in the Spring 
upon a gentle Hot-bed, in order to 
have them early; otherwiſe they 


will come up as well, if ſown in the 


open Ground: when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed into Nurſery- beds, or about ten 
Inches aſunder every Way, where 


they may remain until they ſhew 


their Flowers; at which time you 
may tranſplant all thoſe which have 
double Flowers, either into Pots or 
Borders, to adorn the Pleaſure- 


den or Court-yard. The ſingle ones 


may be pull'd up firſt, and caſt away 


as good for nothing; which will 


make room for the better taking up 

the double ones, with a large Ball of 
Earth to their Roots, otherwiſe they 
will not bear removing when ſo far 
advanc'd. If theſe Plants are ſet in 
the full Ground, they will grow very 
large; therefore they ſhould be 


Planted 
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planted only in very large Borders, 


and not too near other Flowers, leſt, 
by their overbearing them, they 


ſhould be deſtroyed : but they are 


much handſomer when confin'd in 
Pots, provided they are conſtantly 
watered ; for, by this means, their 
Roots are kept within Compaſs, and 
the Plants ſeldom grow ſo large, 


but produce a greater Quantity of 


Flowers. | 
In ſaving the Seeds of theſe Plants, 
you ſhould always make choice of 
the very double Flowers, which will 
certainly produce a much greater 
Quantity of double Flowers the next 


Year, than would the Seeds of ſin- 


gle or half. double Flowers; though, 
if the Seeds are taken from the very 
beſt Flowers, they will degenerate, 
and bring ſome ſingle Flowers among 
them: therefore, to avoid this Diſ- 
appointment, the better Method is, 
when you have gotten ſome fine don- 


ble Kinds of theſe Plants of both 


Colours, to take off ſome Cuttings 
of each Kind toward the Latter-end 
of Auguſt, or the Beginning of Sep- 
tember, and plant them pretty cloſe, 
in Pots filled with common freſh 
Earth, ſetting them in a ſhady Place, 
and obſerving to water them fre- 


quently. Theſe Cuttings will, in a 


Month's time, ftrike out Roots, and 
begin to grow; you muſt therefore 
remove the Pots into an open Situa- 
tion, obſerving, as before, to refreſh 


them with Water (which muſt now 


be done gently, that the young Plants 
may not grow too vigorous before 


Winter): in this Place they may re- 


main until the Latter- end of Octo- 
ber, when you ſhould place the Pots 
under a common Hot-bed-frame, 


that they may be ſcreened from ſe- 


vere Froſts, which would deſtroy 
them; but obſerve to take the Glaſſes 
off every Day, when the Weather 
will permit; otherwiſe the Plants 


> on 
will draw up, and be very tender, 
ſo that upon the leaſt Impreſſion of 
Cold they will ſuffer very much ; as 
alſo by being ſhut up too cloſe, they 
would be ſubject to rot by the damp 
Air which ſurrounds them. 

In the Spring theſe Plants may be 
tranſplanted out either into ſeparate 
Pots or Borders, as before directed, 
where they will flower early ; and 
hereby you will be ſure to have the 
Sorts right, according to the Plants 


which the Cuttings were taken 


from. | 1 
_ CHRYSOBALANUS, The Ans- 


rica or Black Plum. 


The Characters are; | 

The Empalement of the Flower tis 
of one Leaf, and is cut into four Paris: 
the Flower is compoſed of five plain 
Petals, which expand in form of a 
Roſe : in the Centre ariſes the Pointal, 
which afterward becomes an oval 
fleſhy Fruit, inclafing à Stone of the 
ſame Shape, which is wem rough and 
Furroaved. 

The Species are; 

1. CHRYSOBALANUS fruda pur- 
pureo. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The black 
American Plum. DE 

2. CHRYSOBALANUS frudtu ex 
albo rubeſcente. The American Plum, 
of a whitiſh-red Colour. 

Theſe Trees are very common in 
the Iſlands of America, as alſo in 
many Parts of New Spain, where 
there are ſome other Varieties of the 
Fruit ; but thoſe which are here enu- 
merated are all I have yet ſeen grow- 
ing in the Exgliſs Gardens. 

They are very tender Plants; fo 
muſt be conſtantly kept in the Bark- 
bed in the Stove, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive here : they are propagated 
by Seeds, which muſt be procured 
from the Countries of their natural 
Growth; and, if the Stones are put 
up in a Box of Sand, it will preferve 
them better than if they are brought 

over 
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over dry; or, if the whole Fruit is 
put up with Sand between them to 
keep them from rotting each other, 
there will be a greater Chance of 
their growing ; but they ſhould be 
ſent over as ſoon as poſſible after 
they are ripe, otherwiſe they will not 
grow. They muſt alſo be ſown as 

ſoon as poſſible after they arrive, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, where, if the Fruit is good, 


the Plants will come up in a Month 


or five Weeks, eſpecially if they are 
ſown in the Spring or Summer-ſea- 
ſon; but if it is in the Autumn or 
Winter, they may be allowed a 
longer time to vegetate: when the 
Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each plauted carefully into a ſmall 
Halfpeny Pot filled with a ſoſt loamy 


Earth, and plunged into the Hot- 
bed again; and muſt be treated in 


the ſame manner as is directed for 
other tender Plants of the ſame Coun- 
tries; obſerving, when the Plants 
have ſhed their Leaves, not to give 
them too much Water, eſpecially in 
the Winter-ſeaſon, leſt the Moiſture 
ſhould rot their Roots : in all other 
reſpe&s the may be managed as the 
Coffee-tree, and ſhould be kept in 
the ſame Temperature of Warmth. 
Some of theſe Plants have grown 
to the Height of five or fix Feet in 
England, and have produced Flow- 
ers; but, excepting one Plant, which 
ripened one of the Fruit, I have not 
ſeen any produced. Theſe Trees 
are often deſtitute of Leaves four or 
ave Months, and the Flowers gene- 
rally precede the Leaves: that Plant 
which ripened its Fruit in England 
had no Leaves upon it, when the 
Fruit was ripe. © 3 
In the Vest Indies theſe Trees 
rarely grow above twelve or four- 
teen Feet high, and are there often 
bare of Leaves for four or five 
Months; and the Flowers are gene- 
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rally produced before the Leaves ap- 
pear. The Fruit of theſe Trees have 
very little Pulp, only a thin Cover- 
ing over the Stone, which is very 


large. This Fruit has an unpleaſant 


ſweet Taſte, and is reckon'd un- 
wholſome when eaten in any Quan- 


tity. 
is the Places of its naturalGrowth, 


the Inhabitants plant the Cuttings 3 


which, in a ſhort time, will take 
Root, and the following Summer 
produce Fruit. 
theſe Plants from Cuttings in Eng- 


land. 


CHRYSOCOMA, Goldylocks. 
The Characters are; 


Tt hath a compound Flower : the 


Florets are funnel-/ſhap'd, and divided 
at their Brim into five Parts, and 
are flretch'd out beyond the Empale- 
ment : on the Outfide are ranged the 
Hermaphrodite Flowers, which are tu- 
buloſe and reflexed at the Top: theſe 


are all included in one common Empale- 


ment, which. is ſcaly: the Embryo 


becomes one plain Seed, crowned with 
a Down. | | 
The Species are; 


1. ChRYSOcOMA calycibus laxit. 


Lin. Hort. Clif. German Goldy- 
locks. 5 


2. CuRTSOcOMA frutico/a, folits 


| linearibss, aarſo decurrentibus. Lin. 


Hort. Cliff. African ſhrubby Goldy- 
locks. > | 
3. ChRYs0coMa foliis linearibus 


Subtus pilofis, floribus ante floreſcen- 


tiam reflexis. Lin, Hort. Cliff. Dwarf 


African Goldylocks, with very nar- 
row Leaves, hairy underneath. 

4. CHRYSOCOMA foliis lanceolatio- 
[inearibus alternis integerrimis, ori- 
bus corymboſis. Goldylocks with nar» 
row whole Leaves, and Flowers col- 
lected in a Sphere. 

Theſe Plants have been ranged, 


with ſome others, under the Title of 


Com- 


Coma Aurea; which, being a 
| pound 


I have alſo raiſed 
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pound Name, Dr. Linnæus has al- 


tered to this of Chry/ocoma. The 
other Species, which were formerly 
included in this Genus, are referr'd 
to Santolina. : | 
The firſt and fourth Sorts are very 
hardy Plants, and will thrive in the 
open Air; ſo are proper Ornaments 
for the Borders in large Gardens ; 
eſpecially the fourth Sort, which is 


apt to ſpread its Roots ; whereby it 


will incommode the other leſs hardy 
Flowers, when planted near them ; 
ſo that in ſmall Gardens it can ſcarce 
deſerve a Place, unleſs the Shoots 
are taken off from time to time, to 
keep the Plants in due Compals : 
but .in large Gardens it deſerves a 


Place for the Continuance of its 


Flowers. This commonly begins 
flowering in the Middle of July, and 


continue in Flower till Ofober : the 


Stalks of this Plant decay in Win- 
ter; but the Roots abide, and ſhoot 
out again in the Spring; and it mul- 
tiplies very fat by its creeping 
Roots ; ſo that the only Culture it 
requires, is to reduce the ſpreading 
Roots every Winter, to keep the 
Plants in due Bounds; and to dig 
round them at the ſame time, to 
looſen the Earch. 

The firſt Sort is not ſo apt to 


ſpread at the Root; therefore may 


be admitted into ſmall Gardens, 
This grows about two Feet high, 
bearing many gold-coloured Flow- 
ers at the Extremity of the Shoots : 
it begins flowering the Latter- end 
of Auguſt, and continues until the 


Froſt ſtops its flowering. This Sort 


may be propagated by parting the 
Roots in October, when the Flow- 
ers are decayed ; but as this is a ſlow 
Method of increaſing this Plant, the 
better way is to cut off the Shoots, 
when they are about ſix Inches high; 
which, if planted in a ſhady Border, 
and duly watered, will have taken 
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Root in two Months, or leſs; and, 
by the End of October, will be ſtrong 
enough to plant into Borders, where 
they are to remain. Both theſe Plants 
delight in a gentle loamy Soil, not 
too ſtrong or wet; in which they 
will thrive better, and flower ſtrong. 
er, than in a dry ſandy Ground. 
The ſecond and third Sorts are 
Natives of the Country about the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and are not ſuch 
hardy Plants as the two before-men- 
tion'd : yet theſe have remained 
through the Winter in the open Air, 
in very mild Winters ; but in ſevere 
Froſt they are deſtroyed ; there- 


fore a Plant or two of each Sort 


ſhould be ſheltered in the Winter, to 
preſerve the Kinds. Theſe may be 
eaſily propagated by Cuttings in any 
of the Summer- months, if they are 
planted in a ſhady Border, and duly 
watered ; where they will ſoon take 
Root : afterward they may be plant- 
ed in Pots, and when the Froſt comes 
on, they may be ſheltered under a 
common Frame, where they may 
have as much Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather, and only ſcreened from 
Froſt: in ſuch a Place theſe Plants 
will thrive much better than in a 


| Green-houſe, where they are apt to 


draw up weak, for want of Air. 
Theſe Plants will alſo perfect their 
Seeds in this Country ; which may 
be ſown upon a common Bed of 
Earth in April, and in Zune the Plants 
will come up; which may be taken 
up, and planted into Pots in Auguſt; 
and theſe Seedling-plants will often 
flower the ſame Autumn. Theſe 


two Sorts continue a long time in 


Flower, eſpecially if they are not too 
tenderly managed : for 1f they are 
drawn up weak, they will not pro- 
duce many Flowers; nor will the 
Plants appear ſo handſome. 
CHRYSOPHYLLUM, The Bul- 


ly-tree. 
a The 


CH 
The Characters are; 


The Empalement of the Flower is 
didided into five Parts: the Flower 


is of the open bell-ſhaped Form, con- 


ſeſting of one Leaf, and is ſlightly in- 
dented at the Brim in ten Diviſions, 
foe of which are larger than the 
other : in the Centre of the Flower ts 
ſituated an oval Pointal, attended by 
foe Stamina: the Pointal afteravard 
becomes a fleſhy Fruit, incloſing three 
er four rhomboidal Seeds, which are 
ane half ſmooth, and the other rough. 
The Species are; 

i. CYRYSOPHYLLUM folris ova- 
tis mucronatis, ſuperne glabris, pa- 
rallele ſtriatis, ſubtus tomentoſis, ni- 
tidis. The Star- apple. 

2. CHRYSOPHYLLUM foliis lan- 
ccolatis obtufts, ſubtus aureis. The 
Bully-tree, or Bullace- tree. 

3. ChrYSOPHYLLUM foliis lan- 
ceolatis glabris, utrinque concoloribus. 
The Sapadilla or Naſeberry-tree. 

This Genus is by Father Plumier 
titled Cainito; which being the I- 
dian Name of the Fruit, Dr. Lin- 


1@45s has altered the Title to this of 


Chry/ophyllum, from the Leaves of 
the firſt and ſecond Sorts being of a 
Gold-colour underneath. 

The firſt Sort is very common in 
moſt of the Iſlands in the es- 
Indies, where it is planted for the 
Fruit; which is eſteemed by the In- 
habitants, and uſed in their Deſſerts. 
The Underſide of the Leaves of this 
Tree is covered with a fine ihining 
ſilky Down, which is extremely beau- 
tiful: the Flowers are of a purpliſh 
Colour, and conſiſt of five ſucculent 
Petals: the Fruit is in Shape and 


Size like an Apple; having a ſmooth 


Skin: the Pulp is pleaſant; and, if 
the Fruit is cut tranſverſly, the Cells 
in which the Seeds are lodged repre- 
ſent a Star; from whence the Name 
of Star- apple was given to this Fruit. 


This Sort is by Father Plumier 


ly eaten by the Inhabitants of the 


there; but has been brought from 


the Leaves alſo. The Trees of this, 
and alſo of the firſt Sort, ſeldom 
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ranged under his Genus of Guanz- 
banus ; but as the other Species of 
that Genus have but three Petals to 
their Flowers, this muſt be ſeparated 
from them. 

The Bully, or Bullace-tree, is very 
common in all the mountainous Parts 
of Jamaica; as alſo in the unculti- 
vated Places in many other Parts: 
this is one of the largeſt Trees in 
the. Iflands : the Wood of this Tree 
is cut into Shingles, for covering the 
Houſes; for which Purpoſe it is 
greatly efteem'd. The Fruit of this 
Tree 1s very like in Shape to our 
Bullace; from whence, I ſuppoſe, 
the Engliſo have given the Name to 
this Tree. This Fruit is frequent- 


Iſlands. 

The Sapadilla, Sappatilla, or Naſe- 
berry tree, is now pretty common 
in moſt of the Iſlands in the Heſt- 
Indies, although it is not a Native 


the Continent in New Spain, where 
the Inhabitants cultivate theſe Trees 
for their Fruit. 'The Spaniards call 
it Ne/peria ; i. e. Me/pilus, or Med- 
lar; from whence the Engliſb have 
corrupted the Name to Naſeberry. 
The Leaves of this Free are in Shape 
like thoſe of the firſt Sort; but are 
of a ſtronger Conſiſtence, and have 
no Down on their Underſide. The 
Flowers are ſhaped ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Lily of tre Valley, or 
the .7/-burus. The Fruit is in Shape 
and Colour like a Ruſſet apple, and 
is very auſtere; therefore is not eaten 
until it decays (like thoſe of the 
Medlar), when it is eſteemed a plea- 
ſant Fruit. The Fruit, when green, 
abounds with a milky Juice, as do 


crow very high in their Stems ; but 
they ſend forth great Numbers of 
flender Branches, which extend to a 


con- 


2 
conſiderable Diſtance every Way, 
and hang downward ; whereby they 
form very large Heads, and afford a 
goodly Shade: the lower Branches 
often hang ſo low, as almoſt to reach 
the Ground : their uſual Height is 
from thirty to forty Feet. 

Theſe Trees, being Natives of the 
warmeſt Parts of the World, cannot 
be preſerved in this Country, with- 
out being kept in the warmeſt Stoves; 
and ſhould always remain in the Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, otherwiſe they 
will make but little Progreſs. They 
areall of them propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be procured from the 
Places of their Growth; for they 
do not produce Fruit in Europe. 
Theſe Seeds muſt be freſh, otherwiſe 
they will not grow: and if they are 
ſent over in Sand, it will preſerve 
them from drying too much : when 
the Seeds arrive, they muſt be ſown 
as ſoon as poſſible in ſmall Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into a good Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark. If the Seeds are good, and 
the Bed in a proper Temperature of 
Warmth, the Plants will appcar in 
five or fx Weeks ; and in about two 
Months after, will be ſtrong enough 


to tranſplant ; in doing of which, 


the Plants, with all the Earth, ſhould 
be ſhaken out of the Pots very care- 
fully, and ſeparated with their Roots 
intire, and each planted into a ſepa- 
rate {mall Pot filled with freſh rich 
Earth, and plunged again into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark ; water- 
ing and ſhading them until they 
have taken freſh Root. If the Hot- 


bed in which theſe Plants are plung'd, 


is from time to time ſtirred, and a lit- 
tle freſh Tan added to it, to renew 
ihe Heat when it declines. the Plants 
will make good Progreſs; and in 
three or four Months will be near a 
Foot high, and may then be ſhifted 


into Pots a ſmall Size larger than 
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thoſe they before were in. If theſe 
Plants are conſtantly kept in a warm 


Bed in the Stove, and ſhifted twice 
a Year, to renew the Earth in the 


Pots, they will thrive very faſt, and 


put out their Side-branches, ſo as to 
make an handſome Appearance in 
the Stove, with other curious Plants 
of the ſame Country: for though 
they do not produce either Flowers 
or Fruit, yet, as they keep their 
Leaves through the Year, which are 
ſo very beautiful, they deſerve a Place 
in the Stove, better than moſt other 
Plants. The chief Care they require, 
is to keep them conſtantly in a pro- 
per Degree of Heat, and never to 
put them into too large Pots: and 
in Winter they ſhould not have too 
much Water : about twice a Week 


will be often enough to water them; 


and in the Depth of Winter they 
ſhould not have much at each time. 

Theſe Trees are frequently propa- 
gated in the Veſt-Indies, by planting 
of their Branches (as I have been in- 
formed by Perſons of Credit); ; but 
they cannot be propagated in Eng- 
land by that Method. 

CHRYSOSPLENIUM, Golden 
Saxifrage. 

The Characters are; | 

Tt hath a perennial fbroſe Root 
the Calyx (or Flower cup) is divided 
2.0 four Parts: the Flaiver hath no 
viſible Petals, but hath eight Stami- 


na, or Threads, which ſurround the 


Over: the Pointal becomes a mem- 
branaccous Jeſel, which is forked 
and bivaloe, incofo ing many ſmall 
Seeds. - 

The Species are; 

1. Cygvs05PLENIUM Vis ampli- 
oribus aur iculatis. Teurn. Golden 
Saxifrage, with large ear'd Leaves, 

2. CHRYSOSPLENIUM liis pedi- 
culis oblongis infi dentibus, Raii Syn. 
Golden Saxifrage, with Leaves ſtand- 
ing on long Footſtalks. 

5 15 Theſe 


„ 
Theſe two Plants are found grow- 
ing wild in many Parts of England, 
apon marſhy Soils and Bogs, as alſo 
in moiſt ſhady Woods, and are ſel- 
dom propagated in Gardens; Where, 
if any Perſon have Curioſity to cul- 
tivate them, they muſt be planted in 
very moiſt ſhady Places, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive. 
CIBOULS, or CHIBOULS. 


Vide Cepa. 6 as 
CICER, Chiches, or Chick- 
peas. | 


The Characters are; 5 

It hath a pea-ſhaped (or papi liona- 
ceous ) Flaxwer, which is ſucceeded by 
ſort fevelling Pads, ſomewhat like 
the inflated Bladder of a Fiſh : the 
Secds are ſhap'd ſomewhat? like a Ram's 
Head. 

The Species are; 

1. CICER ſativum, flore candido. 
C. B. P. Garden Chiches, with a 
white Flower. | | 

2. CiceR fativum, ſemine rufo. 
C. B. Manured Chiches, with red- 
iſh Seeds. 5 

3. CiCER ſativum, ſemine nigro. 
C. B. Manured Chiches, with black 
Seeds. 

4. CIE ſativum, fore ex rabro 


purpuraſcente, ſemine rubro. CB. Ma- 


nured Chiches, with purpliſh - red 


Flowers, and red Seeds. 

There are other Varieties of this 
Plant preſerved in curious Botanic 
Gardens abroad; hut theſe here enu- 
merated are the common Sorts, 


which are cultivated in the Kuchen- 


gardens in France, Italy, Spain, &C. 
and, I believe, are all ſeminal Va- 
rieties; which alter and change the 
Colour of their Flowers and Seeds, 
as the common Garden-beans do. 
This Plant is ſeldom cultivated in 


England, except in particular Gar- 


dens: nor do I think it worth plant- 


ing for Uſe where Peas will do well; 


Which are ſo much preferable for 
6 
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Goodneſs, and much greater Bears 
ers, producing above double the 


Quantity upon the ſame Ground 


but in warmer Countries, where our 
delicate Sorts of Peas ſeldom thrive 
well, theſe may ſupply their Place z 
and, perhaps, in thoſe Countries 
they are much more fruitful than 
with us. | - 

The Seeds of theſe Chiches ſhould 
be ſown in March, in an open Si- 
tuation, and upon a warm dry Soil, 
in Rows about two Feet aſunder, 
and as thick as Peas are uſually ſown 
in the Rows. When the Plants are 
come up, the Ground muſt be hoed, 
and the Plants earth'd, as is practiſed 
for common Peas, to which this 
Plant agrees very well in its Culture, 


In June and Zaly it will flower, and 
its Seeds will be ripe in Auguſt and 


September. : 


The People in France and Taly 
preſerve them for boiling in the 
Winter- ſeaſon, as we do our white 
and grey Peas, to which theſe are 
ſomewhat akin ; but in Spain they 


are much uſed in all their Ohio's and 


Soups, as they are alſo in Portugal; 
in which Countries they are called 
Garavances; which may be a com- 
mon Name for more Sorts of Le- 
gumes ; there being two Sorts of 


the Kidney-bean, which are com- 


monly known by that Name in thoſe 
Countries. 

The Plants of this Cicer do not 
climb as the Pea doth, but extend 
their Shoots eighteen Inches each 
Way from. the Root; although in 


England they are not very fruitful, 


and, on that account, are leſs valu- 
able than Peas, were they equally 
good for the Table. 

The Seeds are about the Size and 
Shape of a Rouncival Pea; but have 
a Protuberance on one Side; and it 
is ſuppoſed this Legume gave Name 
to Ciceros; who had a Wart or Pro- 

tuberance 
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2 1 
berance upon his Noſe, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling what is upon theſe Seeds. 
CICHORIUM, Succory. 
| The Characters are | 
WY is one of the milky Plants, with 
a plain radiated Flower : the Flow: 
ers are produced from the Sides of the 
Branches, at the Setting off of the 
Branches, upon ſhort Footftalks : the 


Cup of the Flower is like a contratted . 


Seed. veſſel: the Seeds are angular, 
umbilicated, and ind bape ſomewhat 
like a Wedge. _ 
The Species are; © 
1. CIchOoRIUM latifolium, five 
Endivia vulgaris. Tourn. Common 
broad-leav'd Endive. | 
2. CicHorRIUM anguſiifolium, five 
Endivia vulgaris. Journ. Common 
narrow-leav'd Endive. 
3. CICHORIUM criſpum. 
Curled Endive. 
. CicyoriuM criſpum anguſtifo- 
. arb. lad. Narrow-leav'd 
curled Endive. . 
5. Cichok tun fylveftre, five if 
ficinarum, C. B. Wild Succory. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts of En- 


Tour n. 


dive are now wholly diſuſed in the 


Kitchen-gardens, as being vaſtly in- 
ferior to the curled Kinds; 
are by much the larger and hand- 
ſomer Heads, and are not ſo bitter 
to the Taſte as the broad -leav'd 
Kind. There is alſo another Sort, 
which is naturally white ; ſo requires 
but little blanching, and is very pro- 
per for the firſt Sowings ; but this 
being much tenderer than any of the 


other Sorts, will not bear the Froſt; 


ſo is unfit for Winter. 

The Seaſons for ſowing hoe 
Seeds are in May, June, and Jah, at 
four or five different times; for that 


which is firſt ſown is very ſubject to- 


run to Seed, eſpecially if the Au- 


tumn prove warm and dry: but how- 


ever, it is neceſſary to have a little 
town in the Decreaſe of the Moon. 


Root: 


which 


C1 


in May, for the firſt Crop ; and again 


in June, the Middle or Latter-end; 
and for the laſt Crop, about the Mid- 
dle of July. Theſe Seeds ſhould be 
ſown in an open Situation, and a 
good rich Soil, but not too thick, 

When the Plants are come up, and 
grown to be about two Inches high, 

they muſt be tranſplanted into an- 
other good open Spot of Ground, at 
about ten Inches diſtant every Way; * 
obſerving to trim off the Tops of 


the largeſt Leaves with your Knife 
before you plant them; as alſo to 


water them conſtantly every other 
Evening, until they have taken freſh 
after which time they will 
need no other Care, but to keep them 
clean from Weeds, until they have 


ſo ſpread as almoſt to meet, and co- 
ver the Ground. 


Then you ſhould provide a Parcel 


of {mall Oſier-twigs (or Baſs-mat) to 
tie up ſome of the largeſt to blanch; 
which ſhould be done in a dry Af- 


ternoon, when there is neither Dew 
nor Rain to moiſten the Leaves in 
the Middle of the Plants, which 
would occaſion their rotting ſoon. 
after their being tied up. The Man- 
ner of doipg it is as follows; ws. 
Vou muſt firſt gather up all the in- 
ner Leaves of the Plant, in a regu- 
lar Order, into one Hand ; and then 


take up thoſe on the Outſide that 


are ſound, pulling off, and throwing 
away, all the rotten and decayed 
Leaves; obſerving to place the out- 
ſide Leaves all round the middle 


ones, as near as poſſible to the natu- 
ral Order of their Growth, ſo as not 


to crofs each other: then having got 


the whole Plant cloſe up in your | 
* 28 


Hand, tie it up with the Twig, 
at about two Inches below the Top, 
very cloſe; and about a Week after 
go over the Plants again, and give 


them another Tie about the Middle 


of the Plant, to prevent the Heart- 
leaves 


. / >. 


CE 


leaves from burſting out on one Side; 
which they are ſubject to do, as the 
Plants grow, if not prevented this 


way. = | | 
In doing of this you need only tie 
up the largeſt Plants firſt, and ſo go 


over the Piece once a Week, as the 


Plants increaſe their Growth ; by 
which means you wall continue the 
Crop longer than if they were all 
tied up at one time: for when they 


are quite blanched, which will be 1n 


three Weeks or a Month after tying, 


they will not hold {ound and good 


above ten Days or a Fortnight, eſpe- 
cially if the Seaſon proves wet : 
therefore it 1s that I would adviſe to 
ſow at four different Seaſons, that 


you may have a Supply as long as 
the Weather will permit. But in or- 


der to this, you muſt tranſplant all 
the Plants of the laſt Sowing under 


warm Walls, Pales, or Hedges, to 


ſcreen the Plants from Froſt : and if 
the Winter ſhould prove very ſharp, 
you ſhould cover them with ſome 
Peas-haulm, or ſuch other light Co- 
vering, which ſhould be conſtantly 
taken off in mild Weather : theſe 


Borders ſhould alſo be as dry as poſ- 


fible ; for theſe Plants are very ſub- 


ject to rot, if planted in a moiſt Soil 


in Winter. 

Although I before directed the 
tying up of the Plants to blanch 
them, yet this is only to be under- 


Rood for the two firſt Sowings ; for 


after October, when the Nights begin 


to be froſty, thoſe Plants-which are 
ſo far above-ground will be liable to 
be much prejudiced thereby; there 


fore the beſt Method is, to take up 
your Plants of the latter Sowings in 
a very dry Day, and with a large 


fat-pointed Dibble plant them into 
the Sides of Trenches of Earth, 


which are laid very upright, ſide- 


wife, towards the Sun, with the Tops 
of the Plants only out of the Ground, 


. 


3 
ſo that the haſty Rains may run off, 
and the Plants be kept dry, and ſe- 


cured from Froſts. 


The Plants, thus planted, will be 


blanched fit for Uſe in about three 


Weeks or a Month's time; after 
which it will not keep good long: 
you ſhould therefore keep planting 
{ome freſh ones into Trenches every 


Fortnight atleaſt, that you may have 


a Supply: and thoſe which were laſt 
tranſplanted out of the Seed- beds, 
ſhould be preſerv'd till February or 
March, before they are planted to 
blanch ; ſo that from this you may 
be ſupplied until the Beginning of 
April, or later: for at this laſt plant- 
ing into the 'Trenches it will keep 
longer than in Winter, the Days 


growing longer; and the Sun, ad- 


vancing with more Strength, dries 
up the Moiſture much ſooner than 
in Winter, which prevent the rotting 
of theſe Plants. | 

When your Endive is blanched 


enough for Uſe, you muſt dig it up 


with a Spade; and after having 
cleared it from all the outſide green 
and decayed Leaves, you ſhould waſh 
it well in two or three different Wa- 
ters to clear it the better from Slugs, 
and other Vermin, which commonly 
ſhelter themſelves 


ſerve it up to the Table with other 
Sailading. | | 

But in order to have a Supply of 
good Seeds for the next Seaſon, you 
matt look over thoſe Borders where 


the laſt Crop was tranſplanted, be- 


fore you put them into the Trenches 


to blanch; and make choice of ſome 
of the largeſt, ſoundeſt, and moſt 


curled Plants, in Number according 
to the Quantity of Seeds required : 
for a {mall Family, a dozen of good 
Plants will produce enough Seeds; 
and for a large, two dozen or thirty 
Plants. 


amongſt the 
Leaves thereof; and then you may 


* Theſe 
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| Theſe ſhould be taken” up and 


: 5 . under an Hedge or Pale 


Hedge, &c. This Work ſhould be 
done the Beginning of March, if 


the Seaſon is mild, otherwiſe it may 


be deferred a Fortnight longer. 

When the Flower - ſtems begin to 
advance, they ſhould be ſupported 
With a Packthread, which ſhould be 


faſtened to Nails driven into the Pale, 


or to the Stakes of the Hedge, and 
run along before the Stems, to draw 
them upright cloſe to the Hedge or 
Pale; otherwiſe they will be liable 
to break with the ſtrong Winds. 
Obſerve alſo to keep them clear 
from Weeds, and about the Begin- 
ning of 7u/y your Seeds will begin 
to ripen: therefore, as ſoon as you 
find the Seeds are quite ripe, you 
muſt cut off the Stalks, and expoſe 
them to the Sun upon a coarſe Cloth 
to dry; and then beat out the Seeds, 
which muſt be dried, and put up 
in Bags of Paper, and preſerved 
for Uſe in ſome dry Place. But I 
would here caution you, not to wait 
for all the Seeds upon the ſame 
Plant; for if ſo, all the firſt ripe 
and beſt of the Seeds will ſcatter 
and be loſt before the other are near 
ripe ; fo great a Difference is there 
in the Seeds of the ſame Plant being 
Tipe. "+ ; 
The wild Succory, of which there 
are ſome Varieties in the Colour of 
the Flowers, is ſeldom propagated 
in Gardens; it growing wild in un- 
frequented Lanes and Dunghils in 
divers Parts of England, where the 
Herb-women gather it, and ſupply 
the Markets for medicinal Uſe. 

CICUTA, Hemlock. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are cut into many mi- 
mute Segments: the Petals of the 
Flower ere bifid, hart. raped, and 


cr 


The Species are; 


emlock. 


here mentioned are what we find 
wild 1 in England. 


The firſt Sort grows to a conſider- : 


able Height, and is chiefly found 

upon the Sides of dry Banks in many 
Parts of England: the Leaves of this 
Plant are of a ſhining green Colour, 
and the Stalks are full of purple 
Spots; by which it is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from any Plants that reſem- 
ble it. This Sort is ſometimes uſed 
in Medicine; tho* by many People 
it is thought to have a noxious Qua- 

lity : but the Hemlock of the An- 
tients, w hich was ſuch deadly Poiſon, 


is generally ſuppoſed to be very dif- 


ferent from this. 
This ſecond Sort is of a ſmaller 


Growth, and ſo like Parſley, that 


ſome unſkilful Perſons have gathered 
it, and uſed it as ſuch ; by which 
ſeveral Perſons have ſuffered in their 
Health, and ſome have been de- 


ſtroyed thereby, which occaſioned 


the Name of Fools-parſley. 

Theſe Plants are never propagated 
in Gardens for Uſe, but are gathered 
by the Herb-women in the Fields. 


CICUTARIA. Vide Liguſticum. | 


CINARA, The Chardon. 

CINARA nd, cujus pediculi 
eſitantur. C. B. P. 383. Chardon 
or Cardoon, wulgo. 


The other Species of this Genus 


are treated under the Title Arti- 
choke. 


This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 


which ſnould be ſown on an open | 


Bed 


unequal: the Flower is ſucceeded * 
two ſhort chanelled Seeds. x 
at about eighteen Inches diſtant, in 


one Row about fix Inches from the 1. Cicura 55 C. B. Con- 


mon or Greater 
2. CicuTa minor, petroſeling fa mi- 
lis. C. B. Leſſer Hemlock, or 
Fool's-parſley. \ „ 
There are ſome other Varidties | 
of this Plant, preſerved in curious 

Botanic Gardens; but the two Sorts 
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Bed of light Earth the Beginning of 
' * March; and when the Plants appear 
_ above-ground, they ſhould be care- 


fully weeded, and in dry Weather 


often refreſhed with Water. By the 
Beginning of May the Plants will be 


fit to tranſplant ; when you ſhould 


prepare ſome Beds of light rich 


Earth, into which they ſhould be 
tranſplanted, placing them in Rows 
one Foot aſunder, and eight Inches 
Diſtance Plant from Plant in the 
Rows; obſerving to water them con- 
ſtantly, until they have taken Root; 
aſter which time they will require 
little more than to be kept clear 
from Weeds. About the Middle or 


Latter-end of June, the Plants will 


have acquired Strength enough to 
plant out for Continuance ; at which 
time you muſt carefully dig a Spot 
of light rich Ground, into which 
you ſhould tranſplant the Plants, 
placing them in Rows at four Feet 
Diſtance every Way, obſerving to 
water them, until they have taken 
Root; after which you muſt keep 


them very clear from Weeds. In Au- 


guft theſe Plants wil be fit to tie up, 
which muſt be performed in the 
following manner; viz. You ſhould 
firſt prepare a Parcel of Hay-bands; 
then, in a dry Day, you muſt gather 


up the Leaves regularly, as they 


were produced ; and having taken 
them up as cloſe as poſſible, without 
bruiſing them, you muſt faſten the 
Hay-band round them near the Top, 
ſo as to keep them up: then with a 
Spade you muſt bank -up the Earth 


round the Plants, leaving about ten 


Inches or a Foot of their Tops un- 


covered; being careful that the Earth 
does not get into the Centre of the 
Plants, which would endanger their 
rotting. As the Plants advance in 
Height, they muſt be earthed up 
from time to time, in the ſame man- 


ner as is practiſed for Celery ; by 


CI 


which means moſt of the Earth be- 
tween the Plunts will be raiſed about 


them; for if they thrive kindly, 
they will grow to the Height of three 


Feet and an half, or four Feet: and 
will, when taken up for Uſe, be 
neat three Feet in Length, when 


trimmed from their outer Leaves. 


And it is in this their Excellency 
conſiſts; for it is only the tender 
blanched Part which is valuable. 

T hoſe Chardons which were tranſ- 
planted out in June, will be fit for 


Uſe by September; but thoſe which 
were later tranſplanted, will not be 


fit for Uſe until O#ober ; and ſome 
of them will continue until the End 
of Nowember, or the Middle of De- 
cember, provided the Seaſons be fa- 
vourable ; but in very wet Seaſons, 
or ſevere Froſts, they often rot and 
decay, 

In order to ſave Seeds of this 
Plant, you ſhould preſerve ſome of 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous 
Plants, obſerving in ſevere Froſts to 


cover them lightly with Straw, or 


Peas-haulm; which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly taken off in mild Weather, 
otherwiſe it will eadanger the rot- 
ting of the Plants. In the Spring 
the Earth ſhould be raken from the 
Plants gradually, that the Stems may 
advance; and in June their Heads 
will be formed much like a ſmall 
Artichoke, but full of ſharp Thorns: 
in theſe Heads the Seeds are con- 
tained, which will be ripe in Auguft. 


_- CINERARIA. Vide Jacobæa. 


CIRCEA, Inchanter's Night- 
ſhade. 
The Characters are; | 
It hath a perennial creeping Root: 
the Leawes, which are whole, and 
ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of Night- 
fade, are placed alternately upon the 
Branches : the Flower confifts of tauo 


Leawes, which reſt upon a two-leaw'd 


 Empalement : the Flowers are ſuc 
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cecded by a pear. ſpaped Fruit, which 
is burry on the Outſide, and divid:d 


into two Cells; in each of which are 


contained, for the moſi part, two 
oblong Seeds. - 
The Species are; 

1. CI RcEA Lutetiana. Lob. Icon. 
Inchanter's Nightſhade. 

2. CIScEA minima. Col. 
| Fmalleſt Inchanter's Nightſhade. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common in moiſt ſhady Places, and 
under Hedges, in molt Parts of Erg- 
land; but the ſecond hath not been 
found wild with us, tho' it grows 
in Plenty in the Woods near the 
Hague, where I gathered it, and 
brought it into England, where it 
continues to retain its Difference 
from the common Sort, notwith- 
Randing ſome People have ſuppoſed 
it to be the ſame. They are both 
great Runners in a Garden; for 
which Reaſon they ſhould be planted, 
by thoſe who would keep them for 
Variety, in ſome abject ſhady Part 
of the Garden, where few other 
things will grow. 

CIRSIUM, Soft or Gentle-thiſtle; 
and by ſome Melancholy-thiſtle, 

The Characters are; 

I hath Leaves and Flowers ery 
lite thoſe of the Thiſtle; but the Spines 
upon the Leaves are ſofter, and the 
Cup of the _—_— is deſtitute of 
Df ines. 

The Species are; 

1. CI Rs u Anglicum. Ger. The 
Engliſb Soft or Gentle: thiſtle. 

2. CIRSsIUM Bricannicum, Clafii 
repens, F. B. The great Englih 
Soft, Gentle, or Melancholy-thiſtle. 

3. Cixsium maximum, aſpodcli 


'The 


radice. C. B. The greateſt aſphodel- 


rooted Gentle-thiſtle. 

4. Crxs iu maculis argenteis no- 
tatum. Journ. The white - ſpotted 
Gentle: thiſtle. | 


5. CixgiuM majus, firgulari ca- 


In 


oo 


pitulo magno, florum ſtaminibus pur- 
pureis. C. B. P. Gentle-thiſtle, with 
a large ſingle Head, and purple 


Stamina. 


6. Cirs1UM. foltzs non hirſutis, fo. 


ribus compactis. C. B. P. Gentle- 


thiſtle with ſmooth Leaves, and com- 
pact Heads. | 

7. CiRs1UM anguſlifolium non la- 
ciniatum. C83. Gentle - thiſtle 
with narrow whole Leaves. 

8. CiRs1UM pratenſe aſphodeli ra- 
dice, latifolium. Inſt. R. H. Broad - 
leav'd Gentle-thiſtlz, with an Aſpho. 
del-root. | 
9. ClesIiUM humile anguſtifolium. 
t. R. H. Low narrow - leav'd 
Gentle-thiſtle, : 

10. CiRs un tuberoſum, capitulis 
fquarroſis, Hort, Elth, © Tuberoſe- 
rooted Gentle - thiſtle, with rough. 
_ 

Cixs1UuM lJatifolium, lappe 

3 Iiſt. R. H. Broad-leay'd 
Gentle-thiſtle, with Heads like the 
e | | 

. CirRs1UM acanthoides monta- 

ee ” og Plaveſcente. Inſt. R. H. 
Mountain Gentle-thiſtle, with Leaves 
like Bear's-breech, and a yellowiſh 


Flower. 


13. Cirs1UM Humile montanum, Cys 
nog lefjs folio, polyanthemum. Rati Syn, 
Dwarf mountain Gentle-thiſtle, _T 
an Hound's-tongue-leaf, and many 
Flowers. | 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts grow 
wild in England; and the thirteenth 
is found upon the Mountains in 
Wales; ſo are ſeldom cultivated in 
Gardens: the two firſt are very apt 
to ſpread at their Roots, ſo that they 


are very troubleſome Weeds where 


they once get Poſſeſſion : the laſt 


Sort 1s of humble Growth, and does 
not ſpread at the Root. 

All the other Sorts, except the 
tenth, grow in Spain, Portugal, and 
Franco but theſe are extreme hardy 

| Þ lants; 


1 
Plants; ſo will grow in any Situa- 
tion; but not in Places where they 


have too much Wet in Winter: they 


may be all propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown the Beginning 
of April, in a Bed of common Earth; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
where they are too cloſe, they ſhould 
be thinned, and kept clean from 
Weeds till the following Ocrober, 
when they may be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain. 

Moſt of theſe Sorts require a large 
Share of room ; for their Leaves are 
large, and ſpread very wide ; and 
their Stalks will riſe to the Height 
of four or five Feet, having many 
Branches, which muſt be ſupported 
with Stakes, otherwiſe the Wind will 
break them down, and render them 


unſightly : they may alſo be pro- 


pagated by parting their Roots in 
October, which muſt be treated as 


the Seedling-plants. Some of theſe 


Sorts have been propagated in Phy- 
ſic-Gardens for medicinal Uſe, as 
they were ſuppoſed to have Virtue 


in curing Madneſs ; but they are not 
fit Ornaments for other Gardens. 


The tenth Sort is a Native of Vir- 


ginia and Carolina, from whence 


their Seeds have been brought into 
Europe; and many of the Plants have 
been raiſed in England, which are 


preſerved by the Curious in Botany; 


but there is no great Beauty in the 
Flowers: the Roots of theſe Plants 
grow as large as aWalnut; the Stems 
riſe about two Feet high, and are 
garniſhed with Flowers almoſt their 
whole Length; theſe do not perfect 
their Seeds in this Country. 

IS TUS, Rock- roſe. 

The Characters are; 

It hath the Appearance of a Tree: 
the Leaves are produced by Pairs op- 
pofite upon the Branches: the Cup of 
the Floxwer con ſiſis of three or jive 
Leaves: the Flower conſiſis of many 


C1 


Leaves, which are expanded in form 
of a Roſe, having abundance of Sta- 
mina or Threads in the Middle : from 
the Centre of the Cup ariſes the Ovary, 
which is rough and hemiſpherical, and 
becomes a roundiſh or pointed Veſſel, 
conſiſting of many Cells, in which are 
contained many ſmall Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. CisTwus mas, folio oblongo 
zncano, C. B. The Male Ciſtus 
or Rock- roſe, with oblong hoary 
Leaves. | 

2. CisTus mas major, folio ro- 
tundiori. C. B. The greateſt Male 
Ciſtus or Rock-roſe, with roundiſh 
Leaves. 


3. Cisrus mas, folio brewiars. 


C. B. Short-leav'd Male Ciſtus or 
Rock- roſe. 
4. Cisrus mas, foliis undulatis 


& criſpis. Journ. Male Ciſtus or 


Rock-roſe, with waved and curled 


Leaves. 

5. Crsrus /adanifera Monſpe- 
lienſium. C. B. The gum- bearing 
Ciſtus, or Rock- roſe of Montpelier. 

6. CisTus ladanifera Hiſpanica, 


ſalicis folio, flore candido. Tourn. 


Spaniſh gum- bearing Ciſtus or Rock- 
role, with Willow-leaves, and white 
Flowers, | 

7. Cisrus ladanifera Hiſpanica, 
ſalicis folio, flore albo, macula puni- 
cante inſigrito. Tourn. Spaniſb gums 
bearing Ciſtus or Rock-roſe, with 
Willow-leaves, and white Flowers 
ſpotted with Purple. 

8. CisTUs ledon latifolium Cre» 
ticum. F. B. Sweet broad -leav'd 
Ciſtus or Rock-roſe from Crete. 

9. CisTus /edon, folizs populi ni- 
gre, major. C. B. Large tweet 
Ciſtus or Rock - roſe, with black 
Poplar-leaves. 

10. CisTus dean, foliis populi 
nigræ, minor. C. B. Small ſweet 
Ciſtus or Rock- roſe, with black 
Poplar- leaves. 

— 11. Cisrvs 
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11. CisTvs {adanifera Cretica, 
Pore purpurea. Tourn. Cor. Sweet 
gum - bearing Ciſtus or Rock-roſe 
from Crete, with purple Flowers. 

12. CisTus mas Lufitanica, felio 


emplifſimo incano. Inſt. R. H. Male 


Portugal Rock-roſe, with an ample 
hoary Leaf. 

13. CisTus femina, folio ſalwiæ, 
elatior, & redis wirgis. C. B. P. 
Female Rock roſe, with Sage- leaves, 
and the Shoots growing erect. 

14. CisTvs femina, folio ſalvie, 
ſupina humi ſparſa. C. B. P. Low- 
ſpreading Female Rock- roſe, with a 
Sage: leaf. | . 
15. Ci1gTus ſedon, hirſutum. 
C. B. P. Hairy gum Ciſtus or Rock- 
roſe. 

16. CisTus ledon anguſtis follis. 
C. B. P. Narrow-leav'd gum Ciſtus 
or Rock- roſe. | 

17. CisTvs /edon, foliis roriſmarini 
Biſpidis. C. B. P. Gum Ciſtus or 
Rock- roſe, with prickly Roſmary- 
leaves. 


The various Kinds of theſe Plants 


are very great Ornaments to a Gar- 


den: their Flowers are produced in 
all over the Shrubs, 


reat Plenty 
which, tho' but of a ſhort Duration, 
yet are ſucceeded by freſh ones almoſt 
every Day for above two Months 
Tucceſſvely. Theſe Flowers are many 


of them about the Pigneſs of a mid- 


dling Roſe, but ſingle, and of dif- 
ferent Colours. The Plant continues 
reen throughout the Year. 

Theſe Plants are all of them hardy 
enough to live in the open Air in 
England, unleſs in very ſevere Win- 
ters, which often deſtroy them; ſo 
that a Plant or two of each Sort may 
be kept in Pots, and ſheltered in 


Winter, to preſerve the Kinds: the 


reſt may be mtermixed with other 
Shrubs, where they will make. a 
pretty Diverfity ; and in ſuch Places, 
where they are ſheltered by other 


bY . 

Plants, they will endure the Cold 
much better than where they are 
ſcattered ſingly in the Borders. Many 
of theſe Plants will grow to the 
Height of five or ſix Feet, and will 
have large ſpreading Heads, pro- 
vided they are permitted to grow 
uncut; but if they are ever trimmed, 
it ſhould be only ſo much as to pre- 
vent their Heads from growing too 
large for their Stems; for whenever 
this happens, they are apt to fall on 
the Ground, and appear unſightly. 

When theſe Plants are propagated 
by Seeds, they are very apt to vary 
from the original Plants whence the 
Seeds were taken; ſo that I believe 
many of them, which are enumerated 
as different Species, are only acci- 
dental Varieties; but thoſe which 
are diſtinguiſhed by the Title of 


Male, never produce any of the Fe- 


male, nor vice verſa. 

Theſe Sorts may all be propa- 
gated by ſowing their Seeds upon a 
gentle Hot-bed, or on a warm Bor- 


der in the common Ground in March; 


and when the Plants are come up 
about three Inches high, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted either into ſmall 


Pots, or a Border of good light Earth, 


at about ten Inches Diſtance every 
Way: if they are planted into Pots, 
they ſhould be removed under a com- 
mon Hot-bed-frame in Winter, to 
defend them from the Froſt, which 
may be hurtful to them while young, 
if they are not protected from it; 
but they ſhould have as much free 
open Air as poſſible in mild Weather, 
and will require to be often refreſhed 
with Water, | 
In the Spring following, theſe 
Plants may be turned out of the Pots, 
with all the Earth preſerved to their 
Roots, and planted in the Places 
where they are to remain {for they 
are bad Plants to remove when 
grown old), obſerving to give them 
| | now 
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now. and-then a little Water, until 
they have taken freſh Roots; after 
which time they will require no far- 
ther Care, than to train them upright 
in the manner you would have them 
grow : but thoſe Plants which were 
at firſt planted into a Border in the 
open Ground, ſhould be arched over, 
and covered with Mats in froſty 
Weather, during the firſt Winter ; 
but may be tranſplanted abroad the 
ſucceeding Spring. In removing 


of theſe Plants, you ſhould be careful 


to preſerve as much Earth about the 
Roots as you can; and if the Seaſon 
ſhould prove hot and dry, you muſt 
water and ſhade them, until they 
have taken freſh Root; after which 
they will require no other Culture 
than was before directed. 


Theſe Plants may be alſo pro- 
pagated by planting Cuttings of 


them upon a gentle warm Bed in 


May or Fune, keeping them ſhaded 
with Mats, and frequently refreſhed 
with Water, until they have takan 
Root, which will be in about two 


Months time; when you may tranſ- 


plant them into Pots filled with good 
treſh light Earth, which ſhould be 
ſet in a ſhady Place until they have 
taken Root, and then may be ex- 
poſed to the open Sun until October, 
when you ſhould remove them into 
Shelter the firſt Winter; but the 
ſucceeding Spring you mry plant 


them abroad, as was before directed 


for the Seedling-plants. 

The ſeventh Sort is by much the 
moit beautiful of all theſe Ciſtus's : 
the Flowers, which are as big as an 
handſome Roſe, are of a fine White, 
with a deep-purple Spot on the Bot- 
tom of each Leaf. This Plant alſo 
abounds with a ſweet glutinous Li- 


quor, which exudes thro' the Pores 


of the Leaves in ſo plentiful a man- 


ner, in hot Weather, that the Sur- 
faces of the Leaves are covered there- 


CI 


with. From this Plant Claſſus thinks 
might be gathered great Quantities 
of the Ladanum, which is uſed in 
Medicine, in the Woods in Spain, 
where he ſaw vaſt Quantities of this 
Shrub growing. 

Neither this Sort, nor the ſixth, 
often perfect their Seeds in England, 
ſo muſt be propagated by Cuttings, 
unleſs their Seeds are procured from 


Spain and Portugal, where they 


abound ; and from whence great 
Quantities of Seeds have been lately 
ſent to England. 

All the other Sorts produce Plenty 
of Seeds, ſo that there will be no Ne- 
ceſſity for propagating thoſe by Cut- 
tings ; becauſe thoſe Plants which 
come from Seeds, will be much bet- 
ter: theſe all grow wild in the South 
of France, in Portugal, Spain, and 
other warm Countries. 

But it is from the eleventh Sort, 
that Monſieur Tournefort ſays the 
Greeks in the Archipelago, gather 


this ſweet Gum: in the doing of 


which, Bellonius ſays, they make uſe 
of an Inſtrument like a Rake, with- 
out Teeth, which they call Zrgaftr:: 
to this are tied many Thongs of raw 
and untanned Leather, which they 
rub gently upon the Buſhes, that 
produce the Ladanum, that ſo that 
liquid Moiſture may ſtick upon the 
Thongs : after which they ſcrape it 
off with Knives: this is done in the 
hotteſt time of the Day; for which 
Reaſon, the Labour of gathering 
this Ladanum is exceſſive, and almoſt 
intolerable, ſince they are obliged 
to remain on the Mountains for 
whole Days together, in the very 
Heat of Summer, or the Dog- days: 


nor is there any Perſon almoſt that 


will undertake this Labour, except 
the Greek Monks. Et 


Monſieur Tournefort alſo relates 


the ſame in his Travels ; where he 


ſays, That the Shrubs which pro- 
| Y | 
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CI 
duce the Ladanum grow upon dry 
ſandy Hillocks; and that he ob- 
ſerved ſeveral Country- fellows in 
their Shirts and Drawers, that were 
bruſhing the Shrubs with their 
Whips ; the Straps whereof, by be- 
ing drawn over the Leaves of the 
Plant, licked up a fort of odorife- 
Tous Balſam ſticking upon the Leaves, 
which he ſuppoſes to be Part of the 


nutritious Juice of the Plant, which 


exudes. through the Pores of the 


Leaves, where it remains like a 


fattiſi Dew, in ſhining Drops as 


clear as Turpentine. 

When the Whips are ſufficiently 
laden with this Greaſe, they take a 
Knife, and ſcrape it clean off the 
Straps, and make it up into a Maſs 
of Cakes of different Sizes: this is 
what comes to us under the Name 
of Lada num or Labdanum. A Man 
that is diligent, will gather three 
Pounds two Ounces per Day, or 
more, which they ſell for a Crown 
on the Spot. This work is rather 
unpleaſant than laborious; becauſe 
it muſt be done in the hotteſt Time 
of the Day, and in the greateſt 
Calm, And yet the pureſt Ladanu m 
is not free from Filth; becaule the 
Winds of the preceding Days have 
blown Duſt upon theſe Shrubs, 
which, by the glewy Subſtance up- 
on the Surfaces of the Leaves, is 
thereby detained, and mixed there- 
with, But to add Weight to this 
Drug, they knead it up with a very 
fine blackiſh Sand, which is found 
In thoſe Parts; as if Nature herſelf 
was minded to teach them how to 
adulterate this Commodity. It is 
no eaſy thing to diſcover this Cheat, 


when the ſand has been well blended 


with the Ladanum: in order to 
Which you muſt chew it for ſome 
time, to find whether it crackles be- 
tween the Lest; and if it doth, 
you mult firſt diflolve it, and then 


C1 
ſtrain it, in order to purify away 
what has been added to it. | 

CITREUM, The Citron- tree. 

The Characters are; 

It hath broad ftiff Leaves like thoſi 
of the Laurel, but without any Ap- 
pendix (as hath the Orange): the 
Flowers conſiſt of many Leaves, which 


expand in form of a Roſe: the Cup of 


the Fliaver is flender and fleſhy, and 
is divided into five Segments at the 
Top: the Piſtil of the Flower becomes 
an oblong, thick, fleſhy Fruit, wvhich 
is divided into many Cells, is very full 
of Juice, and contains ſeveral hard 
Seeds. | h 
The Sfecies are; 

1. CI TREUM vulgare. Tourn, The 
common or ordinary Citron. 

2. CITREUM dulci megulla. Tourn, 
The ſweet Citron. 

3. CITREUM magno frudu. Tearn, 
The large Citron. 

4. CiTRIoIDEs, vg Citratum 
Florentinum, fructu magno plerumgue 
turbinato, la vi ac ſuavi medulla, cor- 
tice odorati ſſimo, foliis longioribas citro. 
Hort. Piſ. Florentine Citron, with 
large ſweet Fruit, of a ſweet · ſmell- 
ing Rind, and long Leaves. 

5. CiIrRIOI DES, % Citratum 
Florentinum, fructu mucronato & re- 
cur o, cortice verrucoſo odorati ſſimo. 
Hort. Pifſ. Florentine Citron, with 
a pointed Fruit, which is recurved, 
and a warted {weet-ſme!ling Rind. 
6. CrirRIOIpES, ſeu Citratum 
Florentinum, fructu minori, fere ro- 
tundo, acriori medulla, cortice odora- 
tifſimo Hort. Pifj; Florentine Citron, 
with a ſmall roundiſh Fruit, with a 
ſharp Taſte, and ſweet-ſmellingRind. 

7. CiTRIOIDES, %u Citratum 
Florentine odoratiſſimum, fruftu pro- 
lifero. Hort. Pifſ. Sweet-ſmelling 


Florentine Citron, with Fruit com- 


ing out of each other. 
There are ſeveral other Varieties 


of this Fruit, with which the Eglise 


Gardens 


5 We WW 


caſt their Fruit. 
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Gardens have been ſupplied from 


Genoa, where is the great Nurſery 


for the ſeveral Parts of Europe for 
this Sort, as alſo Orange and Le- 
mon- trees: and the Gardeners who 
cultivate them there, are as fond of 
introducing a new Variety to their 
Collection, as the Nurſery-men in 
England are of a new Pear, Apple, 
Peach, c ſo that the Varieties be- 
ing annually increaſed, as are many 
of our Fruits from Seeds, there 1s 
like to be no End of the Variety of 


theſe, nor of the Orange and Le- 


mon-trees. 


The moſt valuable Kind of theſe 


Fruits is the fifth, which is in ſo. 


great Eſteem, that the ſingle Fruits 
are ſold at Florence for two Shillings 
each, and are ſent as Preſents to the 
Courts of Princes. This Fruit is 
not to be had in Perfection in any 
other Parts of J1taly, but in the 
Plain between Piſa and Leghorn : 
and although Trees of this Kind 
have been tranſplanted from that 
Spot to divers other Parts of Itah, 
yet they are feund to loſe much of 
that excellent Taſte with which the 
abound in thoſe Plains. E 
The ſeveral Sorts of Citrons are 
cultivated much in the ſame manner 
as the Orange- tree; to which I ſhall 
refer the Reader, to avoid Repeti- 
tion : but ſhall only remark, that 
theſe are ſomewhat tenderer than 
the Orange, and ſhould therefore 
have a warmer Situation in Winter ; 
otherwiſe they are very ſubject to 
They ſhould alſo 
continue a little longer in the Houſe 
in the Spring, and be carried in again 
ſooner in the Autumn; as alſo have 
a warmer and better defended Situ- 
ation in the Summer, though not too 
much expoſed to the Sun in the 


Heat of the Day. 
And as their Leaves are larger, 
and their Shoots ſtronger, than thoſe 


CL 


of the Orange, they require a great- 
er Plenty of Water in the Summer; 


and in Winter they ſhould have but 


little Water at each time, which muſt 


be the oftener repeated. The Soil 


ought to be much the ſame as for 
the Orange-tree, but not quite ſo 
ſtrong. e 

The common Citron is much the 
beſt Stock to bud any of the Orange 
or Lemon Kinds upon, it being the 
ſtraiteſt and freeſt-growing Tree: 
the Rind is ſmoother, and the Wood 
leſs knotty, than either the Orange 
or Lemon, and will take either Sort 
full as well as its own Kind; which 
15 what none of the other Sorts will 
do: and theſe Stocks, if rightly 
managed, will be very ftrong the 
ſecond Year after ſowing, capable to 


receive any Buds, and will have 


Strength to force them out vigorouſ- 
ly ; whereas it often happens, when 
theſe Buds are inoculated into weak 
Stocks, they frequently die, or re- 
main till the ſecond Year before 
they put out: and thoſe that ſhoot 
the next Spring after budding, are 
oftentimes ſo weak as hardly to be 
fit to remain, being incapable te 
make a ſtrait handſome Stem, which 
is the great Breauty of theſe Trees. 
CITRUL ; vide Pepo. 


CLARY ; wide Horminum, or 


Selarea. . 
CLEMATIS, Travellers Joy. 
The Characters are; 


It hath a perennial fibroſe Root: 


the Leaves grow oppoſite upon the 
Stall: the Flowers, which conſiſt, 
for the moſt part, of four Leaves, 
placed in form of a Croſs, are naked, 


having no Calyx. In the Centre of 


the Flower are many hairy Stamina 
(or Threads), which ſurround the 
Pointal : the Pointal afterward be- 
comes a Fruit, in which the Seeds are 
gathered, as it were, into a little 


Head, ending in a kind of Plume. 


The 


N SY 
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The Species are; 
r. CI RMATIS five flammula ſur- 
recta alba. C. B. Upright white 
Climber. 2 

2. CLEMATIS cærulea erecta. C. B. 

Upright blue Climber. 
3. CIEMHATISs Hiſpamca ſurrecta 
altera & humilior, flore albicante. 
WH. R. Par. 
with a whitiſh Flower. 

4. CLEMAT1s /ylwueftris latifolia. 
C. B. Great wild Climber, or Tra- 
vellers Joy. 

5. CLEMaT1s fylveſtris latifolia, 
foliis non inciſis. Journ. Great wild 
Climber, or Travellers Joy, with 
undivided Leaves. | 

6. CLEMATIS peregrina, folzs 
ri inciſis. C. B. Spaniſh Climber, 
or Travellers Joy, with cut Leaves. 

7. CLEMATIS Canadenſis trifolia 


dentata, flore albo. H. R. Par. 


Three: leaved Canada Climber, with 
2 white Flower. 


8. CLEMATIS cœrulea, wel pur- 


purea repens. C. B. Purple creep- 
ing Climber, or ſingle Virgins- 
bower, vulgo. 
| CLEMAT1s ce&rulea, fore pleno. 
C. B. Blue Climber, with a double 
Flower, or double Virgins-bower, 
wulgs. | | 
10. CLltmaTis repens rubra. 
Boerh. Ind, Red creeping Climber. 
11. CLEmarTis Orientalis, folio 
apii, fore ex wiridi flaveſcente, poſte- 
rius refiexo. T. Cor. Eaſtern Chm- 
ber, with a Smallage-leaf, and a 
reflexed Flower of a greeniſh Yel- 
low. 


12. CLEMAT1S purpurea repens, 


petalis florum coriaceis. Baniſt. Cat. 
Purple creeping Climber, with ſtiff 
Petals. 

The iſt, zd. and 3d Sorts die to 
the Surface of the Ground every 
Winter; but their Roots are of long 
Continuance, ariſing again in the 


Spring, The 2d and zd uſually 


Low Spaniſb Climber, 


and are agreeable enough. 


CL 
grow with us about three or four 
Feet high, and produce great Quan- 
tities of Flowers; but the iſt Sort 
15 of humbler Growth, ſeldom riſing 
above 18 Inches; but, in other re- 
ſpects, is very like the 3d. 

Theſe Plants are propagated ei- 
ther by Seeds, or parting of their 
Roots; but the former being a tedi- 
ous Method (the Plants ſeldom riſe- 
ing until the ſecond Year after ſow- 
ing, and are often two Years more 
before they flower), the latter is ge- 
nerally practiſed. The beſt Seaſon 
for parting theſe Roots is in OHober 
or February; either juſt before their 
Branches decay, or before they riſe 
again in the Spring. 

They will grow almoſt in any 
Soil or Situation: but if the Soil is 
very dry, they ſhould always be 
new planted in the Autumn, other- 
wile their Flowers will not be ſo 
ſtrong : but if the Soil be wet, it is 
better to defer it until the Spring. 
The Roots may be cut through their 
Crowns with a ſharp Knife, obſerv- 
ing to preſerve to every Off-ſet 
ſome good Buds or Eyes; and then 


it matters not how ſmall you divide 


them ; for their Roots increaſe very 
faſt: but if you part them very ſmall, 
you ſhould let them remain two 
Years before they are again remov- 
ed, that the ſecond Year their Flow- 
ers may be ſtrong, and the Roots 
multiplied in Eyes, which in one 
Year cannot be obtained. 

Theſe Plants are extreme hardy, 
enduring the Cold of our ſevereſt Win- 
ters in the open Air; and are very 
proper Ornaments for large Gar- 


dens, either to be planted in large Bor- 


ders, or intermix'd with other hardy 
Flower- roots in Quarters of flower- 
ingShrubs ; where, by being placed 
promiſcuouſly in little open Places, 
they fill up thoſe ſmall Vacancies, 
They Þ 
begin ü 
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21 
begin to flower about the Beginning 
of Juue, and often continne to pro- 
duce freſh Flowers until September; 
which renders them valuable, eſ- 


pecially ſince they require very little 


Care in their Culture; for their 
Roots may be ſuffer'd to remain 
ſeveral Years undiſturb'd, if we do 
not want to part them, which will 
not in the leaſt prejudice them. 

The 4th and 5th Sorts are found 


wild in moſt Parts of England, eſ— 


pecially the 4th, which grows upon 
the Sides of Banks, under Hedges, 
and extends its trailing Branches 
over the Trees and Shrubs that are 


near it. This Plant in the Autumn 


is generally covered with Seeds, 
which are collected into little Heads, 
each of which having, as 1t were, a 
rough Plume faſten'd to it, hath oc- 
caſion'd the Country- people to give 
it he Name of Old Man's Beard. 
The 5th Sort, being no more than 
an accidental Variety of the 4th, is 


often found intermix'd therewith: 


The Country-people make uſe of 
the Branches of this Plant for bind- 
ing up Fagots : their Branches, be- 


ing very tough and pliable, are very 


proper for this Purpoſe. 

The 6th Sort is an Ever-green 
and although it be a Native of a 
warm Country, yet I find 1s hardy 
enough to endure the Cold of our 
Climate in the open Air. This 
Plant commonly produces vaſt Quan- 
tities of large greeniſh-yellow Flow- 


ers in the Depth of Winter (provi- 


ded it is not retarded by very ſevere 
Weather); for which Reaſon, to- 
gether with the Beauty of its ver- 
dant Leaves at that Seaſon, it de- 
ſerves a Place in every good Garden: 
but as the Branches of this Sort ex- 


tend to a conſiderable Diſtance, it 


ſhould have a Wall or Pale, to which 
they muſt be faſtened to ſupport 
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them, otherwiſe they will lie on the 


Ground. 

The 7th Sort is very like the 4th, 
which is our common Sort; from 
which it only differs in having but 
three Lobes to each Leaf, whereas 
the other has five or more. 

The 8th and 1oth Sorts are the 
moſt common in Spain and Ttaly; 
from whence they were brought in- 
to England, and are now propagate 
ed in the Nurſery-gardens for Sale, 
under the Title of Single and Double 
Virgins-hoaber. The purple Sort is 
more commonly to be found than 
the red Sort, which has been but of 
late Years introduced into the Eng- 
liſb Gardens; and is, at preſent, but 
in few of the Nurſeries near London. 
This, and the double Sort, are very 
pretty Ornaments to the Flower- 
garden. | 

The 11th and 1 2th Sorts are alſo 
uncommon in England at preſent : 
the 11th was brought from the 
Levant by Monſ. Tournefort, the 
chief Botanilt of the late King of 


France. The 12th was brought from 


America, where it is found in divers 
Parts in great Plenty ; but particu- 
larly in Virginia and North Carolina; 


from whence I have received Seeds 


of this Plant, which have grown 
with me in the Phyſic-garden. 
The nine laſt-mentioned Sorts are 


all of them trailing Plants, ſome of 


them growing to a very great Length: 
particularly the 4th, 5th, and 7th 
Sorts, which ſhould be planted in 
large Wilderneſs-quarters, near the 
Stems of great Trees, to which they 


ſhould be train'd up; where, by 


their wild Appearance, they will be 
agreeable enough. 
The other Sorts are proper enough 


to intermix with flowering Shrubs 


of a middling Growth ; where, being 
faſten'd to ſtrong Stakes, they will 
| BG 
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Tie about fix or ſeven Feet high, 
and produce great Quantities of 
Flowers. Theſe may alſo be plant- 
ed to cover Seats in Wilderneſs- 


quarters, that are deſigned for Shade; 


to which Purpoſe theſe Plants are 
very well adapted ; requiring little 
more Care than to train their 
Branches regularly at firſt, after 
which they will maintain themſelves 
very well. 38 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 
laying down their Branches (as is 
practis'd for Vines), which in one 
Year's time will take Root, provi- 
ded the Layers are choſen from the 


_ Shoots of the ſame Year's Growth; 


for if the older Branches are laid 
down, they ſeldom take Root ; or 
if they do, it is commonly two 
Years before they will be fit to cut 
off from the old Plants. The beſt 
Time for making theſe Layers is 
about the Beginning of October, 
when the Plants have done ſhooting ; 
which if rightly performed, the 
Layers will have taken good Root 
by that time Twelve-month, and 
may then be remov'd to the Places 


or into a Nurſery-bed, where they 
may grow a Year or two ; but when 
theſe are removed to the Places 
where they are to ſtand, you muſt 


obſerve to lay a little Mulch upon 


the Surface of the Ground round 
their Roots, and to water them 
gently in dry Weather. In two 

ears after planting they will make 
very ſtrong Shoots, which ſhould be 
train'd up to Stakes, that they may 
not trail upon the Ground ; which 
would ſpoil their flowering, and 
render them very unſightly. From 


this time they will require no farther 


Care, than to cut out every other 
Year the decay'd Branches; and in 


where they are deſign'd to remain; 


"© 
the Spring, to ſhorten ſuch Branches 


as may have grown too long and 
rambling from the Places where they 


are planted. 


Theſe alſo may be rais'd from 
Seeds, which ſhould be ſown either 
as ſoon as ripe, or very early in the 
Spring, in a Bed of freſh light 
Earth, or in Pots or Boxes fill'd with 
ſome Earth ; becauſe the Seeds of 
moſt of theſe Plants remain in the 
Ground until the ſecond Spring be- 


fore they appear, eſpecially if they 


were not ſown in Autumn. When 
the Plants came up, they muſt be 
carefully clean'd from Weeds ; and 
in very dry Weather frequently wa- 
ter'd; and in the ſucceeding Spring 
they ſhould be tranſplanted out into 
Nurſery-beds, where they may re- 
main two Years longer ; by which 
time they will have arriv'd at 
Strength to flower, and may then be 
remov'd to the ſeveral Places where 
they are to remain. 

CLETHRA. 

The Charatters ares 

The Empalement of the Flowers 
conſiſts of five oval concave Leaves: 
the Flower hath alſo five oblong Pe- 
tals, auhich exiend beyond the Em- 
palement : the Pointal is ſituated in 
the Centre of the Flower, hawing a 
trifid Stigma, and is attended by ten 
Stamina, which are flretched beyond 
the Flower, and are covered with 
Summits : the Pointal afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh Fruit, opening in three 
Cells, and filled with fmall angular 
S - | 

We have but one Sort of this 
Shrub ; ve. 

CLETHRA. Flor. Virg. | 

This Shrub is figured by Dr. 
Plakenet, under the Title of Alni- 
folia Americana ſerrata, floribus pen- 
topetalis albis in ſpicam diſpofitis. 
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Tab. 115. fol. 1. It is alſo well 
figured in Mr. Cate/by's Hiſtory of 
Carolina. | 

This Shrub is a Native of Virginia 
and Carolina, where it grows in 
moiſt Places, and near the Sides of 
Rivulets, riſing to the Height of 
twelve or fourteen Feet: the Leaves 
are in Shape like thoſe of the Alder- 
tree; but are ſmaller: theſe are 
placed alternately upon the Branches: 


the Flowers are produced at the Ex- 


tremity of the Branches, in cloſe 
Spikes: they are compoſed of five 
Leaves, are white, and full of Sta- 
mina: theſe are produced in Judy. 
This is hardy enough to bear the 
open Air of England, and is one of 
the moſt beautiful Shrubs at the Sea- 
ſon of its flowering; which is very 


little later than in its native Country, 


being commonly in Flower here by 
the Latter- end of July: and as the 
Spikes of Flowers are produced up- 
on moſt of the Shoots, the whole 
Shrub appears covered with Flowerg. 
This muſt have a moiſt Situation, 
otherwiſe it will not thrive ; and if 
it is ſheltered by other Trees, at a 
little Diſtance, it will thrive the 
better. It is propagated by Layers ; 


but they are generally two Years be- 


fore they get Root, ſo that, at pre- 
ſent, it is very rare in Exgland. The 


- fineſt Shrubs of this Kind, which I 


have yet ſeen, are in the curious 


Gardens of his Grace the Duke of 


Argyll, at Whitton near Hounſlow, 


| Where they thrive as well as in their 


native Country. Theſe do not per- 
fect their Seeds in this Country; 
and the Seeds which have been 
brought from America, have very 
rarely ſucceeded ; being light and 
chaffy, they ſoon loſe their growing 


Quality: but if the Shrub can be 


once propagated, ſo as to become 
plenty in Exgland, it will be an ad- 
ditional Beauty to the Gardens, as 


CH 


it flowers at a Seaſon when few other 


Sorts are in Beauty. 
CLIFFORTIA. 
The Characters are; 


Il is Male and Female in different. 


Plants: the Flowers of the Male 
Plants hade a three-leav'd Empale- 
ment, but no Petals: the Stamina, 


ewhich are very numerous, occupy the 


whole Empalcment : the Female Flow 


ers have no Petals, but a three: lau 
Empalement; in the middle of which 
the Pointal is ſituated, ſupporting taus 
Styles, and afterward becomes an ob- 
long Capſule, opening in two Cells, 
each having a fingle taper Seed. 

The Species are; | 


1. CLiFFoRTIA folizs dentate, 


mas. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Male Clif- 


fortia, with indented Leaves. This 
Plant has been known by the Title 
of Camphorata Capenſis, eryngii falio: 
as alſo that of Arbuſcula Afra, folig 
ilicis, caulem amplexo, rigido. 

2. CLI FTORTIAfoliis lanceolatis in- 
tegerrimis, famina. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Female Cliffortia, with intire Leaves. 

3. CLiFFoRTIa foltis ternatis, hi- 
laſis, feemina. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Fe- 
male Cliffortia, with narrow hairy 
Leaves. 

4. CLIFFORTIA folis ternatis foe 
lielo intermedio tridentato. Flor. Leyd. 
Three: leav'd Cliffortia, with the mid- 
dle Leaf divided into three Parts. 

The firſt Sort has been long an 
Inhabitant in ſeveral curious Gar- 


dens in England. This Plant is a 


Native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
where alſo moſt of the other Sorts 
are ſuppoſed to grow : but theſe are 
at preſent very rare in England: 
they are all of them preſerved in 
Green-houſes in Winter, and placed 
abroad in Summer, with other Exo- 
tic Plants of the ſame Country, and 
make an agreeable Variety when 
they are intermixed. The firſt Sort 


is ſo hardy as to live in the open 


Air 
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to preſerve the Kinds. 
will grow to the Height of five or 


C L 


Air in very mild Winters, when it 


has been planted in a warm Border, 
near a Wall: but in ſevere Froſt 
they are deſtroyed; therefore ſome 
Plants ſhould be houſed in Winter, 
This Sort 


fix Feet, if the Branches are trained 
up to Stakes ; ; otherwiſe they will 
fall to the Ground, and appear un- 
fightly: for the Branches are ſo 
Lender as not to be able to ſupport 
themſelves. The Leaves of this 
Sort cloſely embrace the Stalks, and 
are indented on their Edges, which 
end in ſharp Points. Theſe Leaves 


continue green all the Year; in 


which the Beauty of the Plant con- 


_ fiſts, for the Flowers have no Beauty. 


This may be eaſily propagated by 
Cuttings, during any of the Sum- 
mer-months. They may be planted 
in a ſhady Border, and ſupplied with 
Water in dry Weather; and in two 
Months they will bave taken Root, 
and may afterward be taken up and 
Potted, or planted in a warm Bor- 
der, where they are to remain, 
Thoſe which are planted in Pots, 
muſt be houſed at the ſame time 
when Myrtles, and -other hardy 


 Green-houſe Plants, are put into the 


Houſe ; and ſhould be placed where 
they may have as much free Air as 
poſſible in mild Weather; for they 
only want Protection in ſevere Froſt. 

The other Sorts may be treated 
in the ſame manner; but theſe do 
not ſo eaſily take Root from Cut- 
— ſo may be propagated by lay- 

ing down their tender Branches in 


May; which, if duly watered, will 


have taken Root by the Middle of 
September; when they may be taken 
off, and each planted into a ſeparate 
Pot; and ſhould be placed in a 
ſhady Situation, until they have 
taken new Root: after which they 


may be placed in a ſheltered Situa- 


6 


1 a 
tion, until they are removed into the 
Green-houſfe. 
 CLINOPODIUM, Fietd-baſil. 
The Characters are; 

It is a Plant with a labiated 
Floaver, confi, Hing of one Leaf, whoſe 
upper Lip is upright, roundiſh, and 
generally ſplit in two ; but the Beard, 
or under Lip, is divided into thres 
Segments: theſe Flowers are d i poſed 
in Whorles round the Stalks, and are 
Succeeded by oblong Seeds: to which 
Notes ſhould be added, The Empale« 


ment is cut into ſeveral Parts. 


The Species are; 
CLiNoPODIUM origano ſmile 
ok , majore fore. C. B. The taller 


Field- baſil, with a large Flower re- 


ſembling Baſtard- marjoram. 

2. CLinoPoDIUM origano fimile, 
flere albo. C. B. Field-bafil, with a 
white Flower reſembling Baſtard- 
marjoram. 

3. CLinopPoDIUM arvenſe, ocymi 
facie. C. B. Wild F 1eld- baſil, re- 
ſembling Baſil. 

4. CLISOPODIUM origano femile 
humilius alterum, minori folio. C. B. 


P. Lower Field- bafil, 1 


Pot- marjoram. 
CuINO POD UN enen 


Clif. Hit. Auſtrian Field-bafil. 


6. CLinoPoDIUM Romanum, ma- 
joranæ folio, Bocce. Muſ. Roman 
Field-baſil, with a Marjoram-leaf. 


7. CLI x OODTUM menthe fol, 


incanum & odoratum. Hort. Elth. 
American Field- baſil, with an hoary 
Leaf like Mint, ſmelling ſweet. 

8. CLinoPoD1UM folzis lincaribus 
acuminatis, capitulis terminatricibus. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. American Field- 
baſil, with narrow-pointed Leaves, 


and the Flowers collected in Heads 
at the Top of the Shoots. 


9. CLixoyoDIUM foliis lanceola- 


tis, capitulis terminatricibus. Lin. 


Hort. Cliff. Field - baſil with a ſpear- 


ſhap'd Leaf, and the Flowers col- 


lected 


d Os 


SES 
leted in Heads on the Top of the 
Branches. | | 
The firſt Sort grows wild upon 
dry chalky Hills in divers Parts of 
England. The ſecond is a Variety 


of the firſt, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of the Flower. Theſe 


Sorts abide many Years, and may 
be propagated in a Garden, by ei- 


ther ſowing their Seeds, or parting 
their Roots; the latter of which is 
the moſt expeditious Method, as alſo. 
the ſureſt Way to preſerve the 
white-flowering Kind in its Colour, 
becauſe it may return back to the 
purple Kind, from which it at firſt 
degenerated. Theſe Plants ſhould 
have a light Soil, and an open Si- 
tuation, in which they will thrive 
exceedingly. | 

The third Sort is alſo found upon 
very ſtony or gravelly Hills in ſeve- 


ral Parts of England; but this, be- 


ing a biennial Plant, is only propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be 
{own ſoon after they are ripe, other- 
wiſe they will hardly grow: this 
muſt have a very poor ſtony Soil, in 
which it chiefly delights. | 
The fourth Sortis an annual Plant, 
which was brought from the Alps: 
this ſhould be ſown in the Spring of 
the Year, in almoſt any Soil; and be- 
ing a very good-natur'd Plant, will 
thrive in any Part of the Garden. 
The fifth Sort grows wild in 4u/?- 
ria; from whence the Seeds have 
been ſent, which grow very well 


with us; and it is hardy enough to 


reſiſt our Cold in the open Air, if 
planted in a dry Soil. 

The ſixth Sort is a biennial Plant: 
this is alſo hardy, and will thrive in 
the open Air: the Seeds may be 
ſown in April upon a Bed of light 


Farth, and the Plants will come up, 


and begin to flower in July; and 
there will be a Continuation of Flow- 


CL 


ers until the Froſt comes on in Au- 
tumn: the Seeds of this Sort will 
ripen in Auguſt and September. 


The ſeventh, eighth, and ninth” 
Sorts are Natives of the Northern 


Parts of America; from whence 
their Seeds have been brought, and 
the Plants are preſerved in ſome cu- 
rious Gardens, more for Variety 
than Ufe or Beauty : the eighth Sort 


15 commonly called Peny-royal by 


the Inhabitants of America, from the 


Scent of the whole Plant, which is 
very like that of Peny-royal. 

'Thele are all hardy enough to 
live in the open Air, provided they 
have a ſheltered Situation; and may 
be propagated either by Seeds, part- 
ing their Roots, or by Cuttings, 
which eaſily take Root in any of the 
Summer-months: they generally de- 
cay to the Ground every Winter, 
and riſe again the following Spring. 

The other Species, which have 
been ranged in this Genus, are re- 
ferr'd to Monarda and Ziziphora. 

CLITORIA. Vide Ternatea. 

CLUSIA, The Balſam tree. 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower 
conſiſts of five roundifſh concave Leaves, 
awhich ſpread open: the Flower has 


five concave Petals, which expand in 


form of a Roſe : from the Empalement 


ariſes the. Pointal, ſupporting a glo- 
bular Nectarium; which is perfora- 
ted at the Top © in this is included the 
Germen, which afterward becomes 
an oval Fruit, divided into ſeveral 
Parts longitudinally, having oval 
Seeds ſurrounded with a Pulp, and 


fixed to an angular Column. 


The Species are; 

1. CVS A fore albo, fructu coc- 
cineo. Plum. Now, Gen. Balſam- 
tree with a white Flower, and a 
ſcarlet Fruit. | | 


2. CLus 14 
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2. CLus1 a fore roſeo, major, uctu 
kiel. Plum. Now. Gen. Balſam- 
tree with a large Roſe- flower, and 
a greeniſh Fruit. 

3. CLusta fore roſeo, minor, 
rudi flaveſcente. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Balſam-tree with a ſmall Roſe-flow- 
er, and a yellowiſh Fruit. 

4. CLus1a alia minor, flore albo, 
fructu wireſcente. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Balſam-tree with a ſmall white 
Flower, and a green Fruit. 

The firſt and fourth Sorts are pret- 
ty common in the Britiſb Iſlands of 
America, where they grow to the 
Height of twenty Feet, and ſhoot 
out many Branches on every Side, 
which are furniſhed with thick round 
ſucculent Leaves placed oppoſite by 
Pairs: the Flowers are produced at 
the Ends of the Branches, each hav- 
ing a thick ſucculent Cover: theſe 
Flowers are of different Colours in 
different Plants, ſome being red, 
others yellow, ſome white, and 
ſome green : after the Flowers are 
paſt, they are ſucceeded by oval 
Fruit, which are alſo of different 
Colours in different Plants: from 
every Part of theſe Trees exudes a 
ſort of Turpentine, which is called 
in the Veſl- Indie; Hog-gum; becauſe 
they ſay, when any of the wild 
Hogs are wounded, they repair to 
theſe Trees, and rub their wounded 
Parts againſt the Stems of theſe Trees, 
till they have anointed themſelves 
with this Turpentine, which heals 
their Wounds : the Turpentine of 
theſe Trees 1s alſo greatly recom- 
mended for the Cure of Sciatica's, 
by ſpreading it on a Cloth, and ap- 


plying it as a Plaiſter to the Part af- 
tected. 


Theſe Plants are at preſent very 


rare in Europe: there were ſome 
Years ago ſome fine Plants in the 
Garden of Mr. Parker, near Croyden 


in Surry; theſe were brought over 


tings, 


3 ' 
growing in Tubs of Earth from Bar- 
bados, which is the beſt Method of 
procuring them; for the Seeds ſel- 
dom ſucceed ; and the young Plants 
grow ſo lowly, as not to make any 
Figure in ſome Years ; but in the 


bringing over the Plants, great Care 


ſhould be had, that they do not re- 
ceive much Wet ; for as theſe Plants 
have very ſucculent Stems, Moiſture 
will cauſe them to rot. 

Theſe Plants are tender; ſo muſt 
be conſtantly kept in the Stove, 
otherwiſe they will not live thro' 
the Winter in England: they muſt. 
alſo be watered very ſparingly, eſpe- 


cially in Winter; for theſe Plants 


naturally grow in thoſe Parts of 
the Iflands, where it ſeldom rains; 
therefore they can't bear much 
Moiſture. 

They may be propagated by Cut- 
which muſt be laid to dry 
when they are cut off from the Plants 
for ten Days or a Fortnight, that the 
wounded Part may be healed over, 
otherwiſe they will rot: when the 
Cuttings are planted, the Pots ſhould 
be plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, and now-and-then gently 
refreſhed with Water: the beſt time 
for planting theſe Cuttings is in Zuly, 
that they may be well rooted before 
the cold Weather comes on in Au- 
tumn. In Winter theſe Plants may 
be placed upon Stands in the dry 
Stove; but if in Summer they are 
plunged into the Tan- bed, they will 
make great Progreſs, and their 
Leaves will be large, in which con- 
ſiſts the great Beauty of theſe Plants. 

CLUT IA. 

The aracters are; 

It is Male and Female in di ferent 
Plants: the Flowers of the Male haue 
foe heart-ſhaped Petals, which ex- 
pand: the Empalement conſiſts of five 
Leawes, which are concave: in the 
Centre are placed five Stamina, with- 

out 


Hort. Cliff. Mas & Fæmina. 


EL 
out any Pointal : the Female Flowers 
hade the ſame Structure as the Male, 
but have no Stamina; and in the Cen- 
tre is placed the Pointal, ſupporting a 
Style, which is divided at the Top in- 
to tabo or three Parts, which are re- 
flex'd: the Pointal afterward becomes 
a globular Fruit, having fix Furroaus; 
and is divided into three Cells, each in- 
cloſing a fingle Seed. 
Ihe Species are; 

1. CLVUTIA foliis petiolatis. Lin. 
Clu- 
tia with Footſtalks to the Leaves, 


which are Male and F emale in dif- 


ferent Plants. 

2. CLuT1a feliis ſeſſilibus. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Mas & Tamina. Clutia 
with Leaves having no Footſtalks. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of Ai 
ca, from whence they were brought 
to ſome curious Gardens in Holland, 
and have ſince been communicated 
to moſt of the curious Gardens in 
Europe, The firſt Sort with Female 
Flowers has been long an Inhabitant 
of ſome curious Gardens in Eng land; 
but that with Male Flowers I have 


lately received, with many other rare 


Plants, from my learned Friend Dr, 
Job Baſter, F. R. S. of Zirizee in 
Holland. 

The ſecond Sort has alſo been 
ſome Years in the Engliſb Gardens, 
and was ranged in the Genus of Ala- 


ternoides, under which Title it has 


been well figured by Dr. Commelin 
in the Hortus Amſtclodamenfis ; but 
we have not the two Sorts of this in 
England at preſent : as far as I have 
been able to learn, that which 1s in 
the Eng/iþ Gardens is the Female. 
Theſe Plants are eaſily propa- 
gated by Cuttings during any of the 
Summer - months, If the Cuttings 
are planted in ſmall Pots, and plunged 


into a very moderate Hot-bed, and 


ſhaded from the Heat of the Sun in 
1 | 


Ci 
the Middle of the Day, they will 
ſoon take Root, and ſhould then be 


inur'd to the open Air, otherwiſe 


they will draw up very weak : and 
afterward theſe Plants may be each 
put into a ſeparate {mall Pot, and 
placed in a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may remain until the Middle 
of October, or later, if the Weather 
continues mild, when they ſhould be 
removed into the Green-houſe, and 
Placed where they may have the free 
Air in mild Weather ; for they only 
require to be protected from Froſt, 


therefore need no Warmth in Win- 


ter; but if the Greenhouſe is ſhut 
up too cloſe, or the Plants are much 


{ſhaded by others, the tender Shoots 


are ſubject to grow mouldy, which 


deſtroys more of theſe Plants than 


the Cold : in Summer they muſt be 
placed abroad, in a ſheitered Situa- 


tion, with other hardy Exotic Plants. 

As theſe Plants are always green, 
they make a Variety in the Green- 
hooſe during the Winter-ſeaſon, by 
their different Leaves; but their 
Flowers have no Beauty. 

CLYMENUM, Chichling-vetch, 

The Characters are; 

The Stalks, Flowers, and Fruits of 
this Plant are like thoſe of Lathyrus ; 
but the Leaves conſiſt of many Conju- 
gations plac'd on à Midrib, aobich ends 
in a Tenaril. 

The Species are; 

I. CLYMENUM Hiſpanicum, flore 
vario, filiqua plana. Tourn, Spaniſb 
Chichling-vetch, with a variable 
Flower, and a plain Pod. 

2. CLYMENUM Hiſpanicum, flore 
vario, filigua articulata. Tourn. Spa- 
i/þ Chichling-vetch, with a variable 
Flower, and a jointed Pod, 

3. CLymMEnum Bithynicum, filt- 
qua ſingulari, fore minore. Fulſicu. 
Bithynian Chichling-verch, with a 
ſingle Pod, and ſmaller Flower. 
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4. CLymenum Pariſßenſe, flore 


cœruleo. Journ. Common Chichling- 
vetch, with a blue Flower. 

5. CLYMENUM Cræcum, flore ma- 
imo fingulari. T. Cor. Greece, Chich- 
ling-vetch, with a large ſingle 
Flower. 

The firſt, ſecond, third, and fifth 
Sorts are Annuals, and muſt be ſown 
every Year (as is practiſed for the 
Sweet-pea) : if they are {own in Au- 
guſt, in a warm Border, they will 
ftand through the Winter, and flower 
early in the ſuccceding Spring, by 
which Method you may be ſure to 
obtain good Seeds ; whereas thoſe 
which are ſown in the Spring are 
many times deſtroyed by the Rains 
in Autumn before their Seeds are 
perfected. Theſe Plants delight in 
a dry Soil, and an open Situation ; 
for if they are overhung by Trees, 
Sc. they ſeldom come to any Per- 
fection. | 

Thoſe Plants which were ſown in 


Autumn, will begin to flower in 


May. and continue to produce new 
Flowers till 7]; about which time 
the Seeds of their early Flowers will 
be perfected. Their Flowers are in 
Shape like thoſe of the Pea ; but be- 
ing of variable Colours, make a 
pretty Variety in a Garden; and if 
the Plants are ſupported with Sticks, 
they may be kept in a {mall Com- 
paſs. The fourth Sort hath a peren- 
nial Root, which multiplies very faſt, 
ſoon over-running a Spot of Ground, 
and ſhould therefore be kept in a 
Pot where the Roots will be con- 
fin'd, and thereby the Plant caus'd 
to produce a greater Quantity of 
Flowers than it would naturally do, 
if its Roots had full Liberty. 

CLYPEOLA, Treacle-muſtard. 

The Charnders are; 

The Empalement of the Fleaver con- 
A, of four oval emncave Leaves: 
the Flower hath four Leaves, which 


2H 
are placed in form of a Croſs : in 
the Centre of the Flower is fituatcd 
the Pointal, attended by fix Stamina, 
two of theſe being ſhorter than the 
refs: the Pointal afterward becomes 
a flat round Fruit, ſhaped like a Buck- 
ler, having one or two Cells, in each 
of which are included one or two flat 
Seeds. 

The Species are; 

I. CLYPEOLA Viculis unilocula- 
ribus & monoſpermis. Lin. Hort. Cliff, 
The ſmalleſt ipiked Treacle-muſtard, 
whole Pods have one Cell, including 
a ſingle Seed. | 

2. CLYPEOLA Aliculis bileculari- 
bus tetraſpermis. Lin, Hort. Clif. 
Treacle-muſtard, whoſe Pods have 
two Cells, and contain four Seeds. 

3. CLYPEOLA failiculis unilocula- 
ribus echinatis. Eaſtern Treacle mu- 
ſtard, whoſe Pods have one Cell, and 
are prickly. 


This Genus of Plants'was named 


Jenthlaſpi by Fabius Columna, and 
the ſame was continued by Doctor 
Tournefsrt, and other later Writers 


on Botany before Dr. Linnaæus, who 
has altered the Name to this of C- 


peola, the other Name being a Com- 
pound. | 
The ſecond Sort was by Doctor 
Tournefort ranged with the Alyſſon 
or Madwort; but agreeing in the 
Characters of its Flower with the 
firſt, Dr. Linnæus has removed it hi- 
ther, though it differs in the Fructi- 
fication from it. 5 
All theſe are low annual Plants, 
whoſe Branches trail on the Ground; 
therefore make but little Figure in 
a Garden : theſe Seeds may be ſown 
on a Bed of common Earth, either 
in the Spring or Autumn : thoſe 
which are ſown in Autumn will grow 
much larger, and ripen their Seeds 
more ſurely, than the Spring- plants; 
and, if their Seeds are permitted to 
{catter, the Plants will come up, and 
require 


N 


require no other Care but to be kept 


clear from Weeds. 
CNEORUM, Widow-wail. 
The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower is 
ſmall, and divided into three Parts, 
and is permanent: the Flower conſs/?s 
of three oblong narrow Petals, which 

fon fall away © in the Centre is fitu- 
pres” the Pointal, attended by three Sta- 
mina, which are ſhorter than the Pe- 


tals : the Pointal afterward changes 
to à roundiſi dry Berry, having three 


Cells, each incloſing a fingle Seed, 

We have but one Speczcs of this 
Plant; viz. 

CN EORUMu. Lin. Hort. Clif. The 
Widow-wail. 

This Plant was tidled Chamelza 
tricoccos by Caſpar Bauhin, and 
others; but being a compound 
Name, Dr. Linnæus has altered it to 
this of Cneorum, which is an old 
Name that has been applied to two 
or three different Plants by Malthio- 
las, and others. 

This was formerly mired in 
Green-houſes, and thought too ten- 
der to live in the open Air in Frg- 
land; but of late Years People have 
planted it in the full Ground, where 
ir reſiſts the Cold of our ordinary 
Winters very well, and is ſeldom in— 
jured but by extreme hard Froſts; 
nor do theſe kill the Plants which 
grow upon dry, rocky, or rubbith- 
ing Soils, where their Shoots are ge- 
nerally ſhort and firm; but in moiſt 
rien Ground, where the Shoots are 
more Juxuriant, they are tometimes 
in; ured, 

it is propagated by Seeds, which 
ns be {own in Autumn ſoon after 

they are ripe, and then the FIR 
will come up the following Spring 
Whereas thoſe which are not fon 
till the Spring, will remain a Year 
in the Ground, and often miſcarry : 
theſe Seeds may be ſown in a Bed of 


CN 


common Earth, covering them half 


an Inch deep, and will require no 
other Care but to keep the Plants 
clear from Weeds the following Sum- 
mer; and the Autumn following the 
Plants may be tranſplanted where 


they are to remain, which ſhould be 
on a dry Soil, and ſheltered Situa- 


tion : theſe Plants never riſe above 
two and an half or three Feet high, 
but ſhoot out many lateral Branches, 
ſoas to form a thickBuſh: theLeaves 
are long, narrow, and of a deep- 
green Colour, and remain the whole 
Year ; which renders this Plant wor- 
thy of a Place among other ever- 
green Shrubs. 

CNICUS, 

The Characters are; 
It hath fliſculous Flowers, conſfiſt- 


ing of many Florets, which are mul- 


td, and fland n the Embr "Jo . the 


Florets are inclosd in a ſcaly Cup ſure 
rounded æuith Leaves. 

The Species are; 

CN us /yiveſtris hirſutior, 


| fros Card Beneditus, C. 2. The 
Bleſſed- thiſtle, wa/go. ; 


2. Cxicus atradtylis lutea dictus. 
H. L. The yellow Diſtaff- thiſtle, 
Tulgo. 

3. Cxicus perennis cæruleus Tin- 
gitanus. H. L. Tangier perennial 
blue Diſtaff-thiſtle. 


4. Cnicus Creticus, atrachylidis 


 folia & facie, flore leucophæo. J. Cor. 


Caudia Diſtaff chiſtle, with whitſh 
Flowers. 

5. Cx1cus Hiſpanicus arboreus fæ- 
tidifſimus. Tourn. Stinking Spaniſa 
Tree Diſtaff. thiſtle. 

6. Cxicus pratenſis, acanthi folio, 
ore flawveſcente, Journ. Meadow 
Diſtaff-thiſtle, with a Bears-breech- 
leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. 

7. Cxicus carulius humilis Mon- 
tis Lupi. I. L. B. Low blue Dillaſi- 
thiſtle of Mount Lupus, 
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8. Cx1cvs exiguus, capite cancel- 


lato, ſemine tomentoſo. Inſt. Small 
Diſtaff. thiſtle, whoſe Head is cover- 


ed with a adted Hood, and the Seeds | 


are downy. 

9. Cxicus folycephalos caneſcens, 
aculeis flaveſcentibus munitus. Inft. 
R. H. Many-headed Diſtaff-thiſtle, 
armed with yellow Spines. 

The Bleſſed-thiſtle is cultivated in 


Gardens for the Herb, which is dried 


and preſerved for mediciral Ules ; 

but of late Years it hath been in leſs 

Uſe than formerly ; for which Rea- 

ſon there is but little of it now pro- 

pagated; though it is by ſome emi- 

nent Phyſicians held in great Re- 
ute. 

This, being an annual Plant t, is 
only rais'd by Seeds, which ſhou'd 
be ſown in Autumn, or very early in 
the Sprirg: when the Plants are 


come up, they ſhould be either ranſ- 


planted, or hoed out to about nine 
or ten Inches Diſtance from each 
other, that the Plants may have room 
to ſpread, obſerving alſo to keep 
them clear from Weeds ; and when 
the Plants are in full Flower, they 
ſhould be cut off, and laid to dry in 
a ſhady Place; and after they are 
thoroughly dry, they may be tied 
up into Bundles, and hung up in a 
dry Room upon Strings in Rows, i0 
that the Air may pals treely between 
them, which will prevent their grow- 
ing mouldy or rotting, which they 

re very ſubject to, if laid too cloſe, 
or kept i in a moiſt Place. 

The ſecond Sort is aiſo ranged in 
the Catalogue of Simples uted in 
Medicine; dut at Preſent it is who!! 
rejected: this and the fourth Sort 


SOrt 


are annual Plants, wich may be 
ſown on a Bed of common Faith in 
the Sp pring, Where ther are to re- 
main; for they do not bear tranſ- 
planting well: the Plants thould b 

left a Foot and an half aſunder, eſpe 


4 


Ci Oo | 
cially the fourth ; for this will grow 
four Feet high, and fpread wide: 
theſe are of the Thiſtle-kind; fo 
are ſeldom preſerved but by Bota- 
niſts. 

The third and ſeventh Sorts are 
abiding Plants, and do not ramble: 
the third commonly grows about two 
Peet high; but the ſeventh ſeldom 
riſes above {1x or eight Inches: theſe 
two Sorts ſeldom perfect their Seeds 
in England; ſo are increaſed by part- 
ing their Roots every third Year in 
Autumn : they ſhould have a dry 
Soil, and a ſheltered Situation. 

The fixth Sort is alſo perennial ; 
but is a tall Plant, and, having but 
little Beauty, rarely is admitted into 
Gardens: this ripens Seeds very well 
in England, which will grow in al- 
moſt any Soil or Situation. 

The fifth Sort grovs to the Height 
of eight or nine Feet, and becomes 
ſhrubb y: but unlefs this is planted 
in a very dry rubbiſhing Soil, and a 
warm Situation, it will not live 
through the Winter in Ezgland, nor 
will it ripen Seeds in this Country. 

'The rinth 15 an annual Plant, 
which uſually grows about three 
Feet high, and is armed in a ſingu- 
lar manner with yellow Spines : this 
will ripen Seeds the Autumn after 
ſowing, and wul requiie little Cul- 
ture. 

The eighth Sort ſeldom riſes more 
than ſix Inches hi :gh : it is an annual 
Plant, which rarely ripens Seeds in 
Engturd : there is no other Beauty 
in it than the fine netted Cover to 
the Heads. | | 

COA. We have no Enz/;/- Name 


The Caracter, are; 
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Fruit, compoſed of three membranzous 


Seed-wefſels, which are compreſſed, bi- 


valve, and divided into two Cells, in 
evhich are contained oblong winged 
Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, 


Co A ſcandens, fructu trigemino ſub- 
rotundo. Plum. Climbing Coa, with 
a roundiſh Fruit, which opens into 


three Parts. 

This Plant was obſerved by Fa- 
ther Plumier, in the French Iflands 
in America; and hath been ſince 
found in great Plenty in the Spar:/ 
Settlements in America, particularly 
about Campechy, from whence the 
Seeds have been ſent by Mr. Robert 
Millar, Surgeon, 
Perſons in this Country, who have 
raiſed ſeveral of the Plants. 

This Plant 1s propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be obtained from the 
Places where it naturally grows, 
wnich ſnould be ſown early in the 
Spring, in ſmall Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, and plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bars: the Plants 


will begin to appear in fix Weeks or 


two Months after ſowing. 
When the Plants are about two 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully 


tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot. 


filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into the Hot-bed again. 
During the Summer - ſeaſon tneſe 
Plants muſt be frequently refreſhed 
with Water; and when their Roots 
have filled the Pots in which they 
were firſt planted, they ſhould be 
ſhaken out of them, and their Roots 


pared round, and then put into Pots 


a little larger than the former, x hich 
mui be filled with freſh light rich 


Earth, and then plunged again into. 


the Hot-bed ; for theſe Plants will 
not live in the open Air in this Coun- 
try: ſo that when they are grown 


too large to remain under the Glaſſes 


= 


to {ome curious 


C O 


of the Hot-bed, they ſhould be re- 
moved into the Bark-ſtove, where 
they ſhould be placed with the ten- 
dereſt Exotics, and treated with great 
Care. 
to the HeigMt of five or ſix Feet: 
but, being a trailing Plant, muſt be 
ſupported by a Stake; otherwiſe it 
will trail on the neighbouring Plants 
in the Stove, and injure them. It 
is ever-green, and the Leaves being 
of a ſhining green Colour, it makes 
a pretty Variety amongſt other ten- 
der Exotic Plants. 

COAST - MARY. Via: Balſa- 
mita. 

COCCIGRIA. Vid Cotinus. 

COCCUS, The Cocoa- nut, or 
Coco-nut. 

The Characters are; 


There are Male and F male Flowers. 


in the ſame Plant: theſe aredncluded 
in one common Sheath or Cauer: the 
Male Flaavers are divided into three 
Parts, having fix Stamina in each: 
the Female Flowers are ſlightly cut 
into three Parts, hawing an oval 
Pointal ſituated in the Centre, which 


| afterward becomes à large angular 


Nut included in a tough fibrous Ca- 
VEr. | 

We have but one Specics of this 
Plant; wiz. 
 Coccus fronditus 
enfifermibus, 
Lin. Hort. Ci ß. The Cocoa-nut- 
tree. 

This was formerly called Palma 
Indica coccifera e but dif- 
fering in its Characters from the 


finnatis, feliclis 


common Palm tree, Dr. Linnæus has 


conſtituted the Genus under this 
Name of C:ccus. 

There are {ome other Varieties of 
this Tree, v h! 


Known than by the Fruit, which are 


frequently caſt on Shore rr the 
{2yeral Iſlands of Anerica, and ſome 
of them have been dri 5 far as 

2 ; F # t {a 7. of 


This Plant commonly riſes. 


petinits margine willefis. 


ch are no otheruwiſe 
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Jreland and Scotland, where many of 
the Nuts have been thrown up by the 


Sea, which have been taken up by 


ſeveral curious Perſons; but the Place 
of their Growth 1s not as yet known, 
ſo far as I can learn. 
The Cocoa-nut is propagated by 
3 the Nuts, which, in ſix 
eeks, or two Months after, will 
come up, provided they are freſh, 
and thoroughly ripe, which is what 
few of them are which are brought 
to England; for they always gather 
them before they are ripe, that they 
may keep during their Paſſage: ſo 
that the beſt way to bring the Nuts 
to England for planting, would be 
to take ſuch of them as are fully 
ripe, and put them up in dry Sand 
in a Tub, where the Vermin may 
not come to them; and theſe will 
often ſprout in their Paſſage, which 
will be an Advantage, becauſe then 
they may be immediately planted in 
Pots of Farth, and plunged into the 
Bark-bed : but if the Nuts have not 
ſprouted in their Paſſage, the belt 
Method to treat them is, to take 
off their outward Cover to the hard 
Shell, then to bury them in an Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 
lay them on one Side, that the Moiſt- 
ure may not enter the Hole at the 
End of the Nut from whence the 
Sprout 15 to come, leſt it ſhould be 
thereby rotted: if the Nuts are good, 
they will begin to ſhoot in a Month's 
time, when they ſhould he taken up, 
and planted i in Pots filled with good 
Earth, and plunged into the Hſot- 
bed of Tanners Bark. 
' 'TheſePlants in the warmeſt INands 


of America make conſider able Pro- 
in which | 


gteſs in their Growth; 
we Trees of very 

reat Magnitude: but in Zarope this 
ant is of a much flower Growrh, 
eing many Years before it advances 


980 
to any conſiderable Height ; but, as 
the young Leaves of theſe Plants are 
pretty large, they make a good Ap- 
pearance amongſt other tender Ex- 
otic Plants, in one or two. Years 
time; ſo are by ſome Perſons kept 
in Stoves for Variety; tho' we can 
never hope to ſee their Fruit pro- 
duced in England; for they do not 
bear, until the Trees are grown to a 
large Size; and, as they will not 
live thro' the Winter, unleſs they 


are preſerved in the warmeſt Stoves, 


theſe are not high enough to contain 
the Plants when grown to a Size for 
fruiting. 


The Cocoa-nut is cultivated in 


moſt of the inhabited Parts of the 


Eaft and Weſt-Indies; but it is ſup- 
poſed a Native of the Maldives, 
and the deſert Iſlands in the Ea/t- 
Indies: from whence it is ſuppoſed 
it hath been tranſported to all the 
warm Parts of America; for it is not 
found in any of the inland Parts, nor 
any-where far diſtant from Settle- 


ments. It is one of the moſt uſeful 
_ Trees to the Inhabitants of America, 


who have many of their common 
Neceſſarles of Life from it. The 


Bark of the Nut is made into Cord- 


age, the Shell of it into Drinking- 
bowls; the Kernel of the Nut at- 
fords them a wholſome Food, and 
the Milk contained in the Shell a 
cooling Liquor. The Leaves of 


the Trees are uſed for thatching their 


Houſes, and are alſo wrought into 
Baſkets, and moſt other Things which 
are made of Oſiers in Europe. 
COCHLEARIA, * or 
Scurvy-grals. 
The Chara#ers are; 
The Flower confilts af four Leaves, 
cohich are diſpoſed in form f a Crof : 
Jrem the Flower-cup ariſes the Pointol, 
ahi eh becemes an almoft globular 
7 17% arviard into tacd Cell; by an 
date, edinty 
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intermediate Partition, to which the 


Values adhere on both Sides, and are 
furniſb d with many round Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. CochLEARIA folio ſubrotundo. 
C. B. Scurvy-graſs with a roundiſh 
Leaf, or common Scurvy-graſs. 

2. CocHLEARIA folio ſinuato. C. B. 
Scurvy-graſs with a ſinuated Leaf, or 
Sea Scurvy-graſs, vulgo. 

. CoCHLEARIA minima, ex mon- 
tibus Walliæ. Sher. Boerh. Ind. The 
leaſt Scurvy-graſs, from the Welse 
Mountains. ; 

4. CoculEaARIA folio cubitali. 
Journ. Horſe-radiſh, vulgo. 

F. CochrREARIA Armorica. H. R. 
Par. Ivy-leav'd Scurvy-gralſs. 

6. CocyHLEARIa Danica procum- 
bens, Mor. Hiſt, Daniſh trailing 
Scurvy-gralſs. | 

7. CoCcHLEARIA altiſſima, glaſti 
folio. Inſt. R. H. Talleſt Scurvy- 
graſs, with a Leaf of Woad. 

The firſt of theſe Species 1s pro- 
pagated in Gardens for medicinal 
Uſes: this is done by ſowing the 
Seeds in Fuly, ſoon after they are 
ripe, in a moiſt ſhady Spot of 
Ground; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould. be thinned, 
ſo as to be left at about four Inches 
| Diſtance each Way. The Plants 
. that are taken out may be tranſ- 
planted into other ſhady Borders, if 
you have Occaſion for them; other- 
wiſe they may be hoed out, as 1s 
practiſed for Onions, Carrots, c.; 
and at the ſame time all the Weeds 
may be hoed down, ſo as to clear 
the Plants intirely from them, that 
they may have room to grow ſtrong. 
In the Spring theſe. Plants will be 
fit for Uſe ; and thoſe that are ſuf- 


{ fered to remain will run up to Seed 


in May, and perfect their Seeds in 
July. 
If this Plant is ſown in the 


Spring, the Seeds ſeldom grow well; 


C O 
therefore the beſt time is ſoon after 
they are ripe: the Plants rarely live 
after producing Seeds; ſo that it 
ſhould be ſown every Year, to have 
it for Uſe. | 

The Sea Scurvy-graſs is alſo uſed 


in Medicine; but this grows in the 


ſalt Marſhes in Kent and Er, where 
the ſalt Water overflows it almoſt 
every Tide ; and can rarely be made 
to grow in a Garden, or at leaſt to 


laſt longer there than one Year: but 


it being eaſily gathered in the Places 
before - mention'd, the Markets are 
ſupply'd from thence by the Herb- 
women, who make it their Buſineſs 
to gather this Herb. | 

The little Welſb Scurvy-graſs is 
a biennial Plant, and may be pre- 
ſerved in a Garden, if planted in a 
ſtrong Soil, and a ſhady Situation. 
This is preſerved in curious Gardens 
of Plants; but is not of any Uſe in 
Medicine; though it is by far the 
warmeſt and moſt pungent of all the 
Sorts. This Plant grows plentifully 
in Muſcavy, as alſo in Davis's 
Streights. | 

The fifth Sort is ſometimes found 
wild in England: this Sort is a low 
annual Plant, which if permitted to 
ſcatter its Seeds, the Plants will 
come up, and require no other Care 
but to clear them from Weeds. 

The ſeventh Sort is a biennial 
Plant, which uſually grows about 
a Foot and an half high. This may 
be propagated by Seeds, as the com- 
mon Sort; and, if ſown in Autumn, 
will more certainly fucceed than in 
the Spring. 

The Horſe-radiſh 1s propagated 
by Cuttings or Buds from the Sides 
of the old Roots, The beſt Seaſon 
for this Work is in OFober or Fe- 
bruary ; the former for dry Lands, 
and the latter for moiſt. The man- 


ner of doing it is as follows: Pro- 
yourſelf with a good Quantity 
£ 4 . 


vide 
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of Off-fets, which ſhould ks 2 
Bud upon their Crowns; but it mat- 
ters not how ſhort they are: there- 
fore the Upper-part of the Roots 
which are taken up for Uſe, ſhould 


be cut of about two Inches long 


with the Bud to it, which is eſteemed 
the beſt for planting. Then make 
a Trench ten Inches deep, in which 


you ſhould place the Off. ſets at about 


four or five Inches Diſtance each 
Way, with the Bud upward, cover- 
ing them up with the Mould that 
was taken out of the French: 
proceed to a ſecond Trench in like 


manner, and continue the ſame until 


the whole Spot of Ground is planted. 
After this, level the Surface of the 
Ground even, obſerving to keep it 
clear from Weeds, until the Plants 


are ſo far advanced, as to be ſtrong 


enough to overbear and keep them 
down. With this Management, the 
Roots of the Horſe- radiſh will be 


long and ſtrait, and free from ſmall 


lateral Roots; and the ſecond Vear 
after planting will be fit for Uſe. 


Tis true, they may be taken up 


the firſt Year; but then the Roots 
will be but flender; therefore it is 


the better way to let them remain 


until the ſecond Year. The Ground 


in which this is planted ought to be 


very rich, otherwiſe the Roots will 
make but ſmall Progreſs. 

CODLIN-TREE. Vide Malus. 

COFFEE-TREE. Vide Jaſmi- 
num. 

COIX, Job's- _—_ 

The Characters are; 

It hath Male and Female Flowers 
on the ſame Plant: the Male Floawers 
are produced in a looſe Spike, each 
being incloſed in a two-leawd Huſpp, 
aohich is prickly: theſe have three 


Nender Stamina, ſupporting oblong 


four - cornered Summits: the Female 
Flowers are generally produced at the 


Beitim of the Spite of Mele Flowers ; 


then 


CO 


theſe have a two-leawv'd prickly Co- 
wering; and in the Centre is ſituated 
the Pointal, which afteward becomes 
one naked hard Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Coix ſeminibus . Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. Common Job's- tears. 

2. Col x latiore folio. Broad - leavd 
Job's-tears. 

Coix altiſima, culmo ramoſo. 
Talleſt ow s- tears, with a n | 
Stalk. 

Theſe are Sorts of Grain which 
are cultivated in ſome of the hot 
Countries; but are rarely eaten, 
except in great Scarcity of other 
Corn ; when the poorer Sort of 
People make a coarſe Sort of Bread 
with the Flour of this. In Portugal, 
and ſome other Roman Catholic 
Countries, the firſt Sort 1s cultivated 
for the Seeds; which they ſtring, 
gr uſe as Beads : theſe Seeds are 

oblong, ſmooth, hard, and of an 
Afh - colour, ſomewhat reſembling 
the Seeds of Gromwel ; but are fix 
times larger. 

The firſt and . Sorts are 
Natives of the Lewant, from whence 
the Seeds have been brought; but 
the third Sort grows in the warm 
Parts of America : this will live two 
Years ; but the other are both an- 
nual Plants. 

Theſe are ſeldom propagated in 
England, the Seaſons here being ge- 
nerally too cold to ripen the Seeds : 
therefore whoever has an Inclination 
to have theſe Plants, muſt ſow the 
Seeds early in the Spring, upon a 
gentle Hot-bed; and in May the 
Plants ſhould be tranſplanted into a 
warm Border : where, if the Seaſon 
proves favourable, they will perfect 
their Seeds. | 

The third Sort will grow to the 
Height of ſeven or eight Feet; and 
the Stems become hard, like the Reed 
or {ndicn Corn; theſe branch out, and 

| produce 
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roduce ſeveral Spikes of Flowers: 
but this Sort wall not live in the 


open Air in E gland, therefore ſnould 


be placed in the Bark-ſtove;; where 
it will live thro' the Winter, and 
produce ripe Seeds the ſecond Year ; 
and may be continued longer, if 
deſired. | | | 
COLCHICUM, Meadow- 
ſaffron. _ a 
| The Characters are; | 
Tt hath a Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is ſhaped like a Crocus, 
riſing from the Root in form of a ſmall 


| Tube, and is widened gradually into 
x Segments: the Pointal riſes from 


the Bottom of the Flower, ending in 


| /mall Threads, and turns to an oblong 
| triangular Fruit, divided into three 
Celli, which are full of roundiſh 
© Seeds: it hath alſo a ſolid bulbous 


Root, which is cover'd with a mem- 
branous Shin. 
The Species are; 

1. CoL.cuicum commune. C. B. 
Common Meadow-ſaffron. 

2. CoLcyicum Anglicum alhum, 
Park. Engliſh white Meadow-lat- 
fron. - | 

3. Co.cuicum pleno fore. C. B. 
The double-flowered Meadow-ſaf- 
fron. | 

4. Colehicuu floribus fritillariæ 
inſtar teſſellatis, foliis planis. M. H. 
Meadow-ſaffron with Flowers che- 
quer'd like thoſe of the Fritillaria, 
and ſmooth Leaves. 

5. CoLlcuicum Chionenſe, floribus 


0 Fritillariæ inſtar teſſellatis, foliis un- 


dulatis. M. H. Meadow-ſaffron with 
chequer'd Flowers, and wav'd Leaves, 
commonly call'd, Colchicum Chis. 


6. Colchicuu latifolium wari- 


egatum. C. B. Broad ſtrip'd-leav'd 


Meadow: ſaffron. 
7. CoLcyicum vernum Hliſpani- 


cum. C. B. Spring-flowering Mea- 


dow-ſ{affron, 


the fifth Sort; which differs 


co 


8. Corcuicun candidum multifle- 
rum. C. B. Many-flower'd white 
Meadow-ſaffron. | 
The firſt of theſe Species is found 
in moiſt Meadows in ſeveral Parts 
of England, particularly in Warwick- 
ſpire. The ſecond is a Variety of 
the firſt, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of the Flower. The 
third Sort alſo originally came from 
the firſt ; but is preſerv'd in Gar- 
dens, for the Doubleneſs of its Flow- 
ers. The fourth Sort is a Stranger 
to our Iſland, and is ſuppos'd to have 
been brought from the L-wart, with 
rom 
the fourth, in having the green 
Leaves very much waved on the 
Edges. The Root of one of cheſe 
two Species is thought to be the Her- 


 modactyl of the Shops. The ſeventh 


Sort hath fine broad variegated green 
Leaves, for which it is greatly 
eſteem'd. The eighth Sort is valu- 
able for producing its Flowers early 
in the Spring. This is by Dr. Lin- 
neus placed with Bulbocodium, 
Theſe are all very pretty Varieties 
for a Flower-garden, moſt of them 
producing their Flowers in Autumn, 
when few other Plants are in Beauty. 
The Flowers come up, and are 
blown, ſome time before the green 
Leaves appear ; and are therefore, 
by ſome, called Naked Ladies. The 
green Leaves come up in Winter, 
and in Spring are extended to a great 
Length: in May the green Leaves 
begin to decay; ſoon after which 
time, is the proper Seaſon to tranſ- 
plant their Roots; for if they are 
ſuffered to remain in the Ground till 
Auguſt, they will ſend forth freſh 
Fibres ; after which time it will be 


too late to remove them. The Roots 


may be kept above- ground until 
the Middle of Auguſt; at which 
time, if they are not planted, they 

| will 
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will produce their Flowers as they 
He out of the Ground : but this will 
greatly weaken their Roots. The 
manner of planting their Roots be- 
Ing the ſame as Tulips, &c. I ſhall 
forbear mentioning it here, referring 
the Reader to that Article: and alſo 
for ſowing the Seeds, by which means 
new Varieties may be obtained, I 
ſhall refer to the Article of X7phior ; 
where will be proper Directions for 
this Work. | | 

COLEWORTS. Viae Braſ- 
Rca. | | 
COLETTA VEETLA. 

This Plant was firft titled, by 
Dr. Linnens, Prionitis, in the Ca- 
talogue of Mr. Cliford's Garden; 
fince which, it has been removed to 
Father Plumier's Genus of Barleria ; 


but as it is yet uncertain whether the 


Characters of this Plant will agree 


with thoſe which Plumier has en- 


graven to the Barleria, J have choſen 
to continue the Name to this Plant, 
which is fixed to it in the Hortus Ma- 


labaricus, where it is well figured 
and deſcribed; and it is from this 


Figure, and the Deſcription, that 
Dr. Linnæus has drawn the Cha- 
racters; for I have not heard, that 
any of the Plants have produced 
Flowers in Europe. 

In the native Places of its Growth, 
which is on the Coaſt of Malabar, 
It ſeldom riſes more than four or 
five Feet high: the Stems are hard, 
but not lignous; more like thoſe of 
the Butchers-broom, than any other 
Plant. The lateral Branches are pro- 
duced by Pairs oppoſite, and the 
Leaves come out in the ſame Order. 
At the Wings of the Leaves are pro- 
duced long Spines, at ſome Places, 
by Pairs oppoſite; and at others, 
there are four ſtanding in form of a 
Croſs. The Flowers are alſo pro- 


dnced from the Wings of the Leaves, 
after the manner of the verticillate 
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Plants. Theſe Flowers are tubulous, 
and of an irregular Figure, being 
cut into five unequal Segments at 
the Top; they are of a yellow Co- 
lour, inclining to red toward their 
Upper-parts. 

This Plant requires a Stove in 
Winter, otherwile it cannot be pre- 
ſerved in this Country; but a mo- 
derate Warmth will agree better 


with it, than if it is placed in a 


greater Heat. The Soil muſt be 
light and ſandy, otherwiſe it will not 
thrive. It is propagated by laying 
down of the tender Branches, which, 
if duly watered, will take Root in 
one Year, when they may be ſepa- 
rated from the old Plants, and each 
put into a ſeparate Pot. The beſt 
time for performing this Work 1s in 
April, juſt before the Plants begin 
to ſhoot ; which is alſo the proper 
Seaſon for laying down the Branches, 
COLOCASIA. Viade Arum, 
COLLINSONIA. 

The Character, are; 
It hath a labiated Flower of one 
Leaf, having a cylindrical Tube, 
ewhich is not equal at the Brim, where 
it is cut into four Parts, the middle 
Segment being cut into many ſmall 
hairy Segments, which are ſtretch'd 
out beyond the Tube: in the Middle 
of the Flower are fituated two long 
Stamina, which are ered: the Rointal, 
ewhich is fituated in the Empalement, 
Supports à long Stylus, which is broad 
and inclined; when the Flower is 
paſt, there appear the Rudiments of 
four Seeds, but ſeldom above two of 
them are perfect. 17255 

This Plant was ſo named by Dr. 
Dilleuius, who was Profeſſor of Bo- 
tany at Oxford, in Honour to Mr. 
Peter Collinſon, F. R. 8. who in— 
troduced this Plant, among many 
others, from Nerth- America, We 
have no Engliſ Name for this Plant, 
and at preſent but one Species; viz. 

| | Cor- 
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CorlinsoNla foliis cordatis op- 
poſetis. Collinſonia with heart- 
ſhaped Leaves growing oppoſite. 
This Plant was brought from Ma- 
land, where it grows wild; as it 
alſo does in ſome other Parts of 


America, by the Sides of Ditches, 
and in low moiſt Grounds, where 


it uſually riſes to the Height of four 
or five Feet; but in England it ſel- 
dom grows above three Feet high ; 
und unleſs it is planted in a moiſt 


warm Situation, or in dry Weather 


is duly watered, it rarely flowers 
well ; therefore many People keep 
the Plants in large Pots, for the 
more convenient watering them : 
but theſe Plants ſeldom produce 
good Seeds; whereas thoſe which 
are planted in the full Ground, and 
are conſtantly watered, will ripen 
Seeds very well in good Seaſons. 

This Plant may be eafily propa- 
gated by parting the Roots m 
October. Theſe Roots ſhould be 
planted at three Feet Diſtance; for 
their Roots require much Nouriſh- 
ment, otherwiſe they will not thrive. 
This Plant will live in the open 
Ground, if it is planted in a ſheltered 
Situation. 5 


COLOCYNT HIS, Coloquintida, 


or Bitter-gourd. 
The Characters are; 
It is in all reſpefts like the Gourd, 


excepting the Leawes of this Plant 
bring deeply jagged, and the Fruit be- 


ing exceſſively bitter, and not catable. 
The Species are; | 
I. CoLocynTHIs frudu rotundo, 
major. C. B. The greater Coloquin- 
tida, with a round Fruit. | 


2. CoLOocyYNTHIS Fructu gurantio 
| fmili, Tourn. 


Coloquintida with a 
Fruit reſembling an Orange. | 
There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are very com- 
mon in divers Parts of the Faft and 


le Indies 3 but as few of them 


. © 
come to any Maturity with us, I ſhall 
paſs them over, with only obſerving, 
that whoever hath a mind ta culti- 
vate any of theſe Plants, muſt ſow 
them upon an Hot-bed, and manage 
them as is directed for raiſing early 
Cucumbers; to which I ſhall refer 
the Reader. | 

COLUMBINE. Vide Aqui- 
legia. | | 
COLUMNEA. This Plant hath 
no Eng liſb Name. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath a perſonated Flower of one 
Leaf, whoſe Upper-lip is forked and 
hollow : the Under-lip is divided into 
three Parts: from the Empalement 
ariſes the Pointal, which afteravard 
turns to a ſoft globular Berry, divided 
into two Cells, which are fill of 


ſmall Seeds. 


The Species are; 

I, COLUMNEA ſcandens, plæniceo 
frore, fructu albo. Plum. Now. Gen. 
Climbing Columnea, with a ſcarlet 
Flower, and a white Fruit. 

2. COLUMNEA ſcandens, flore lu- 
teſcente, fructu albo. Plum Now. Gen. 
Climbing Columnea, with a yellow- 
iſn Flower, and a white Fruit. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
warmeſt Parts of America; fo are 
too tender to live in England, unleſs 
they are preſerved in the Stove. 
They are propagated by Seeds, 


which mult be ſown in a good Hot- 


bed; and when the Plants come up, 
they muſt be treated in the ſame wa 
as other tender Exotic Plants, whic 
are kept in the Bark-ſtove. 

They may alſo be propagated by 
laying down their tender Shoots, 
which, if duly watered, will take 
Root in about three Months; when 
they may . be cut of from the old 
Plants, and planted into ſeparate 
Pots, and afterward treated in the 
{ame manner as the Seedling- plants. 


' COLUTEA, 


CO 


COLUTEA, Bladder: ſena. 
The Characters are; 

Tt bath a papilionaceous, or But- 
terfly Flower, which is ſucceeded by 
Pods, ſomewhat reſembling the inflated 
Bladders of Fiſhes; in which are con- 
tained ſeveral kidney: ſpaped Sceds. 

The Species are; 

1. Cor ur EA weſicaria. C. B. 
Bladder- ſena. 

2. CoLUTEA weficaria, weſiculis 
rabentibus. J. B. Bladder-ſena wi 
rediſh-colour'd Pods. | | 

3. ColuTEa Orientalis, flore ſan- 

ninei coloris, lutea macula notato. 

earn. Cor. Eaſtern Bladder-ſena, 
with blood-colour'd Flowers ſpotted 
with Yellow. | 4 

4. CouuTEa AZthiopica, flore phœ- 
ziceo, folio Barbe- Jovis. Breyn. Cent. 
Ethiopian Bladder-ſena, with ſcarlet 
Flowers, and Leaves like the Silver- 

5. CotuTea Africana annua, 
foliis parvis mucronatis, veficulis com- 


prelſis. Hort. Amſt. African annual 


Bladder - ſena, with ſmall pointed 
Leaves, and compreſſed Pods. 

6. CoLuTEa foliolis owatis, caule 
arboreo. Bladder - ſena with oval 
Leaves, and a woody Stem. 

The two firſt Sorts are promiſ- 
cuouſly ſold by the Gardeners near 
London, amongſt other flowering 


Shrubs, and are ſeldom diſtinguiſhed 


but by Botaniſts. | 
Theſe are propagated by ſowing 


their Seeds any time in the Spring, 


n a Bed of common Earth; and 
when the Plants are come up, they 
muſt be kept clear from Weeds; 
and the Michaelmas following, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted either into 
Nurſery- rows, or in the Places where 
they are deſigned to remain: for if 
they are let grow in the Seed-bed 
too Jong, they are very ſubject to 
bave downright Tap-roots, which 
renders them unfit for Traniplant- 
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ation: nor ſhould theſe Trees be 
ſuffered to remain too long in the 


| Nurſery before they are tranſplanted, 


for the ſame Reaſon. | 
+ Theſe Shrubs grow to the Height 


of ten or fifteen Feet, and are very 


proper to intermix with Trees of a 
middling Growth in Wilderneſs. 
quarters, or in Clumps of flowerin 
Trees, where the Oddneſs of their 
Flowers and Pods will make a pretty 
Variety, eſpecially as theſe Trees 
continue a long time in Flower; 
for they uſually begin flowering by 
the End of May; and from that 
time, to September, they are ſeldom 
deſtitute of Flowers. 

TheſeTrees make great Shoots an- 
nually, which are frequently broken 
down by ſtrong Winds in Summer; 
ſo that if they are not ſheltered by 


other Trees, their Branches ſhould 
be ſupported ; otherwiſe they will 


be broken, and ſplit off, whereby 
the Trees will be rendered un- 
ſightly. | — 
The third Sort was diſcovered by 
Dr. Tournefort in the Levant ; from 
whence he ſent the Seeds to the 
Royal Gardens at Paris; and the 
Seeds have ſince been communicated 
to the Gardens in ſeveral Parts of 
Europe; and in England are now be- 


come common in ſeveral Nurſeries 


near London. 

This Sort does not grow quite 
ſo tall as the common; but makes 
a more regular Shrub than that. 
The Flowers of this Sort are of a 
duſky-red Colour, ſpotted with Yel- 
low; ſo it makes a very pretty Va- 
riety, and is as hardy as the com- 
mon Sort; therefore may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds in the ſame man- 
ner. 

The fourth Sort is tender ; fo 


will not live thro the Winters, when 


they are ſevere, in the open Air in 


England; but in mild Winters, if 


they 
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they are planted in a dry Soil, and 
2 warm Situation, they will thrive 
very well; and thoſe Plants which 
live abroad, will flower much ſtrong- 
er, and make a finer Appearance, 
than thoſe which are preſerved in the 
Green-houſe ; for theſe Plants re- 
quirea large Share of Air, otherwiſe 
they are apt to draw up weak ; ſo 
ſeldom produce their Flowers in 
plenty: there.ore when any of the 
Plants are ſheltered in Winter, they 
muſt be placed as near the Windows 
as poſſible, that they may have all 
the Advantages of Air; and in the 
Spring they muſt be hardened to 
bear the open Air as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble. | 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds 
as the former: if the Seeds are ſown 
early in the Spring, upon a warm 
Border of light Earth, the Plants 
will flower in Augu/?; and if the 
Autumn prove favourable, they will 
ripen their Seeds very well: but 
there are ſome Perſons who ſow the 
Seeds upon a moderate Hot- bed in 
the Spring, whereby they bring the 
Plants ſo forward as to flower in 
July, ſo that the Seeds are always 
perfected from theſe Plants: when 
theſe Plants are tranſplanted, it 


ſhould always be done while they 


are young ; for they do not bear re- 
moving well when they are large. 
This Sort will ſometimes live in the 
open Air for three or four Years, 
when they ſtand in a well-ſheltered 
Situation; and theſe will grow to 
have large Heads, and make a very 
fine Appearance when they are in 
Flower; they will alſo continue 


much longer in Beauty than thoſe 


Plants which are treated more ten- 


derly. | 


The fifth Sort is a low annual 
Plant, which ſeldom grows more 
than a Foot and an half in Height : 
the Flowers being ſmall, and having 
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little Beauty, it is ſeldom preſerved 


but in Botanic Gardens: the Seeds 
of this Sort muſt be ſown upon a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; 


and the Plants muſt be planted into 


{mall Pots, and brought forward in 
another Hot-bed : in July they will 
flower, when they may be expoſed 
in the open Air, in a warm Situa- 
tion, where the Seeds will ripen in 
September, and the Plants will ſoon 
after decay. 

The fixth Sort was brought into 
England by the Rey. Dr. Pocock from 


the Lewant: this Sort is very much 


like the firſt, in its outward Appear- 
ance, but never grows ſo tall: this 
ſends forth Suckers in plenty from 
the Root: the ſmall Leaves of- this 


Sort are oblong, and much ſmaller 


than thoſe of the firſt; and each 
Leaf has a greater Number of theſe 
Pinnæ placed along the Midrib : the 
Flowers are like thoſe of the firſt, 
but are ſeldom more in Number 
than three upon each Footſtalk. 
This Sort begins flowering almoſt a 
Month before the firſt, and conti- 
nues longer in the Autumn; which 
renders it more valuable, eſpecially 
as it is equally hardy, and may be 
propagated in as great Plenty by 
Seeds. 

COLUTEA SCORPIOIDES. 
Vide Emerus. 

: COLLIFLOWER. Vid Braſ- 
ica. 

COMA AUREA. Vide Chryſo- 
coma. | 
: COM Marſh Cinque- 

oil. „ 

The Characters are; : 
The Empalement of the Flower #s 
of one Leaf, which is cut at the Top 
into ten Parts: the Flxxver has five 
Petals : in the Centre of the Flower 
is ſituated a great Number of roundiſo 
Pointals collected into an Head: theſe 
are attended by a great Number of 

Stamina: 
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Stamina: the Empalement afterauard 
Becomes the Cover of the Fruit, which 
inclaſes many ſmall pointed Seeds. 
This Plant was ranged by former 
Botaniſts under the Title of Penta- 
phylloides ; which, being a compound 
Name, is altered by Dr. Linnæus to 
this of Comarum. 

There are two Varieties of this 
Plant, which are found upon moiſt 


Bogs in the North of England, and 


in Ireland: one of theſe has thin 
| ſmooth Leaves, and the other has 
thick hairy Leaves; but I believe 
them to be accidental Varieties ariſe- 
ing from their Places of Growth. 

As theſe Plants are Natives of 
Bogs, they are with Difficulty pre- 
ſerved in Gardens; for they muſt 
be planted in a Soil as near to that 
of their natural Growth as poſſible: 
they are very apt to ſpread much at 
the Root, when in a proper Situa- 
tion: ſo whoever 1s inclineable to 
preſerve theſe Plants, may remove 
them from the Places of their Growth 
in October; and if they are planted 
on a Bog, there will be no Danger 
of the Plants ſucceeding: there are 
a few of theſe Plants now growin 
upon a Bog at Hamſtead, which were 
planted there ſome Vears ago; but 
the neareſt Place to London, where 
they grow wild, is in the Meadows 
near Guilford in Curry. 

COMMELINA. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are produced alter nate- 
b, and ſurround the Stalks at their 
Baſe, being in Shape ſomewhat like 
the Ephemeron : at the Setting on of 
the Branches, between the Wing of 
| the Leaf and the Stalk, is produced a 
Flower, which confi/ts of tabo Leaves, 
ewhich are placed in the Form of tao 
Wings, much after the manner of the 
Butterfly-flowers : from the upper 
Part of the Flower are produced three 
fort Stamina (or Threads); upon 


ä 
which are faſtened yellow Apices, 
which reſemble the Head of a Mup. 
room © in the under Part of the Flower 
are produced three other Male Sta. 
mina, which are thicker and longer 
than the other: the Owary is produced 
in the Centre of the Flower, which 
is extended into a long intorted Tube, 
and becomes an oblong Fruit, dividet 
into two Cells, in each of which i; 
contained one oblong Seed. 
The Species are; 

I. COMMELINA graminea latifo. 
lia, fore cœruleo. Plum. Now. Gen, 
Broad graſs-leav'd Herb Commelina, 
with blue Flowers. 

2. COMMELINA procumbens annua, 
ſaponariæ folio, Hort. Elth. Trail- 
ing annual Commelina, with a Sope- 
wort-leaf. 

3. CoMMELINA erecta, ampliore 


ſubcerulea flore. Hort. Elth. Larger 


upright Commelina, with a bluiſh 
Flower. 

4. COMMELINA radice anacam- 
2/eratis. Hort, Elth. Commelina with 
a Root like Orpine. 

Theſe Plants are nearly allied to 
the Ephemeron or Spiderwort ; from 
which Genus they differ in the 
Flowers, which, in thoſe of this 
Genus, have but two Leaves, where- 
as thoſe of the Ephemeron have three; 
ſo that by ſome of the Writers on 
Botany, theſe have been titled Ephe- 
meron flore bi petalo, i. e. Spiderwort 
with a Flower of two Leaves. 

The ſecond Sort is a trailing an- 
nual Plant, which if permitted to 
ſcatter its Seeds, the Plants will 
come up the following Spring, much 
better than when the Seeds are pre- 


ſerved and ſown with Care; for if the 


Seeds are not ſown in Autumn, ſoon 
after they are ripe, they ſeldom 
grow : therefore when the Seeds are 
to be tranſported to any Diſtance, 
they ſhould be put up in Sand or 
Earth to preſerve them; and they 

| ſhould 
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ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible 
when they arrive : the Plants of this 
Sort do not bear tranſplanting well, 
eſpecially if they are not removed 
very young; therefore it is better to 
ſow the Seeds where the Plants are 
to remain, and thin them out ſo as 
to leave them ſix or eight Inches 
aſunder; and if they are kept clean 
from Weeds, they will require no 


other Care: this Sort begins to flower 


the latter End of June, and will con- 
tinue till the Froſt comes on, which 
preſently deſtroys the Plants. 

The third Sort is a perennial 
Plant; but the Roots will not live 
through the Winter, unleſs they are 
ſcreened from the Cold; nor will 
this Sort flower and perfect its Seeds 
well in England, unleſs the Pots are 
plunged into an Hot-bed, to bring 
them forward in the Spring. Theſe 
two Sorts are both Natives of the 
Northern Parts of America. 

The fourth Sort was brought from 
the South of America; ſo is more 
tender than either of the former 
Sorts : this muſt be conſtantly kept 
under Glaſſes in an Hot-bed, other- 
wiſe it will not flower, and ripen 
its Seeds: this and the former Sort 
ſhould be raiſed on an Hot-bed early 
in the Spring; and when the Plants 
are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be 
planted into ſeparate ſmall Pots, and 


plunged into a freſh Hot-bed, and 


treated as other Exotic Plants : with 
this Management they will lower in 
Fuly, and ripen their Seeds in Sep- 


tember; and their Roots will live 
 thro' the Winter, if the Pots are 
Placed in a Stove. They both die 


to the Root every Autumn, and 
thoot up again in the Spring. 
The third Sort grows erect ; but 


the fourth will trail upon the Ground, 


if the Plants are not ſupported. This 
has a knobbed Root reſembling that 
of the common Orpine. 
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CONOCARPODENDRON. Via 
Protea. | 
CONOCARPUS, Button - tree, 
wulgo. | 
The Characters are; 
The Empalement of the Flower is 
ſmall, and conſiſis of one Leaf, which 
is cut at the Brim into five ſhary Seg- 
ments: the Flower is apetalous, having 
a large obtuſe Pointal ſituated in the 
Centre of the Empalement, which it 
attended by five Stamina : the Pointal 
afterward becomes a round hard dry 


Fruit, reſembling a ſmall Cone, Ba- 


ing many Cells, in each of which is 
lodged one angular Seed. 

The Species are; | 

1. ConocarPus caudice erecto, 
foliis lauctolatis acutis, Upright 
Button-tree, with pointed ſpear- 
ſhaped Leaves. 

2. ConocarPus procumbens, foliis 
orbiculatis. Trailing Button-tree, 
with round Leaves. | 

The firſt Sort is very common in 
the Iſland of Jamaica, where it 
grows in ſwampy Places near the 
Sea; it is alſo found in ſeveral other 
Parts of America, in moiſt Places, 
always near the Sea - coaſt, where it 
grows to the Height of twenty-five 
or thirty Feet, and produces plenty 


of Seeds. 


The ſecond Sort was found by 
my late learned Friend Dr. William 
Houſtoun, near the Havannab, in the 
ſame ſwampy Ground like the firſt: 
the Branches of this Sort trail upon 
the Ground, and never riſe upward. 

Both theſe Sorts are preſerved in 
ſome curious Gardens for the ſake of 
Variety; but they are Plants of no 
great Beauty: they are propagated 
from Seeds, which muſt be obtained 
from the Places of their natural 
Growth; for they never produce 

any good Seeds in Europe: theſe 
Seeds, if they are freſh, will come 
up very ſoon, if they are ſown upon 

a 
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2 good Hot bed; and if the Plants 


are potted, and preſerved i in a Bark- 
Rove, they will make great Progreſs; ; 
but they are too tender to live in 
this Country, unleſs they are con- 


ſtantly kept in the Stove, and treat- 


ed in the ſame manner with other 
tender Exotic Plants; obſerving, as 
they are Natives of Swamps, to ſup- 


ly them often with Water: theſe 
lants are ever-green, caſting off their 


old Leaves when the new.come out. 
 CONSOLIDA MAJOR. Fide 
Symphytum. 

CONSOLIDA MEDIA. Vide 


Bnugula. 
| CONSOLIDA MINIMA, Vide 


Bellis. 
 _CONSOLIDA REGALIS. Vide 
Delphinium. 


| Valley. | 
The Characters are; 


The Flower hath no E mpalement, 


and conſiſts of one Leaf; is ſhaped like 
4 Bell, and cut into fix Parts at the 
Brim, which are reflex” d: in the 
Centre of the Flower is ſituated a glo- 
Bular Pointal, attended by fix Sta- 
mina, which ſupport oblong erect Sum- 
mits : the Pointal afterward becomes 
a foft round Berry, 15 * thrte 
roundiſb Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. CoNvALLAR1A capo nudo. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. The common Lily of 
the Valley. 

2. Cox vALLARIA Rel nudo, fore 
rubente, Lily of the Valley, with 
red Flowers. | 

. CoxvALLIARIA latifolia. Lily 
of the Valey, with broad Leaves. 

4. ConvallaRia /atifolia, ore 
Plono variegato. 
of the Valley, with a double-ſtriped 
Flower. 
© Thefirſt Sort grows wild in ſeveral 
Parts of England, but particularly in 
the Woods near Moburn in Bedford. 


Broad-leav'd Lily 
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fire, where the poor Inhabitants 
gather the Flowers to ſupply the 
Markets in London: this Sort is alſo 
planted in Gardens for the Sweet- 
neſs of its Flowers. 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firſt, from which it only differs 
in the Colour of its Flowers: this is 
only to be found in ſome curious 
Gardens. 

The third Sort inch Leaves much 
broader than thoſe of the firſt; and 


the Spikes of Flowers are generally 


larger; this is not found wild in 
England, but in Germany it is very 
common. 

The fourth Sort is a Native of the 
Alps : the Leaves of this Sort are 
very broad, and the Flowers are 


much larger than thoſe of the com- 
CONVALLARIA, Lily of the 


mon Sort, and are finely variegated 


with Purple: this Sort is very rare 


in England at preſent. 

All theſe Sorts increaſe very fa 
by their creeping Roots, except the 
laſt, whereby they may be had in 
great Plenty by parting their Roots 
in October: they muſt be planted in 
a ſhady Situation, and, in a-moiſt 
Soil, will produce more Flowers 
than in a dry Ground: when they 
are planted, the Roots ſhould be put 
near a Foot aſunder, to allow them 
room to ſpread ; for they will ſoon 
meet at this Diſtance ; and, as they 
ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener 
than every third Year, when they 
are planted too cloſe, they will mat 
their Roots ſo cloſely together, as to 
prevent their lowering ſtrongly. 

CON VOLVULUS, Bindweed. 

The Characters are; 

Ir hath, for the moſt part, trailing 
Stalks: the Leaves grow alternately 
upon the Branches: the Fliaver con- 
fiſts of one intire Leaf, ſhaped like a 
Bell, whoſe Mouth or Brim is, for 
the moſt part, widely ſpread and en. 
panded : the Ovary becomes a roundi/h 

mem · 
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membraneous Fruit, which is awrapp'd 
h within the Flower-cup, and is ge- 
nerally divided into three Cells, each 
containing one angular Seed. 
The Species are; 1 
1. ConvoLvULvus vulgaris major 


albus. Mor. Hit. The common 


great white Bindweed, vulgarly call- 


ed Bear-bind. | 

2. ConvoLvuLvus minor arwenſic, 
fore roſes. C. B. Leſſer Field Bind- 
weed, with a roſe-colour'd Flower, 
yulgarly called Gravel-bind. 


3. CONvoLVULUS maritimus no- 


rds rotundifolius. Mor. Hit. Com- 


mon Sea Bindweed, with round 
Leaves, or Soldanella Officin. 

4. Cox volvurus marinus cathar- 
ticus, folio rotundo, fore purpureo. 
Plum. American purging Sea Bind- 
weed, with a round Leaf, and a 
purple Flower. 

5. ConvoLvULUs purpureus, folio 
ſubrotunad. C. B. Indian Convol- 
vulus, with roundiſh Leaves, and 
purple Flowers. ö 

6. Coxvolvulus Inadicus, fore 


| allo H. R. Par. Indian Bindweed, 


with white Flowers. 
7. Coxvolvulus Indicus, flor 
albo-purpuraſcente, ſemine albo. H. 


RN. Monſp. Indian Bindweed, with 
whitiſh-purple Flowers, and white 


| vceds. | | | 
| 8. Coxnvolvulvs Indicus, fore 
| amplo roſco. Indian Bindweed, with 


| large roſe-colour'd Flowers. 


9. ConvorLvuULus cæruleus hede- 
raceus, ſeu trifolius. Park. Ivy-leav'd 


Indian Bindweed, with fair blue 
Flowers. | 


10. Convorvulus Canarienfis 
ſempervirens, folio molli incano, fore 


ex albo purpuraſcente. H. A. Peren- 


nial Canary Bindweed, with ſoft 
hoary Leaves, and whitiſh purple 


Flowers. 


11. CoxvoLvuLus major hepta- 


00, flore ſulpbureo odorato ſpecion 
1 
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fefimo. Shan. Cat. Jam. Great 
American Bindweed, with ſpecious 
yellow ſweet-ſcented Flowers, com- 
monly called Spaniſb Arbor vine, or 
Spaniſþ Wood- bind. 
12. CoxvoLvuLUs Lufitanicus, 


fore cyaneo. Brofj. Portugal Bind- 
weed, with fine blue Flowers, vul- 


garly called Convolvulus minor. 


13. Cox vol vurus Lſitanicut, 


fore & ſemine albo. Bozrh. Ind. alt. 


Portugal Bindweed, with white 
Flowers and Seeds, vulgarly called 
Convoluulus minor, flare albo. 

14. CONvVOLVULUS major rectus 
Creticus argenteus. Mor. Hiſt, Great 
upright Bindweed from Crete, with 
filver-colour'd Leaves. | 

15. ConvolLvuLus Iinariæ folin, 
aſſurgens. Tourn. Upright Bindweed, 
with Toadflax-leaves. | 

16. ConvoLvULUSs radice tubera- 
Ja eſculenta, ſpinachiæ folio, flzre 
albo, fundo purpureo, ſemine poſt fin- 
gulos flares fingulo. Sloan. Cat. White 
and yellow Spaniſb Potatoes. 
17. Coxvorvurus radice tuberoſa 
eſculenta minore purpurea. Sloan. Cat. 
Red Spaniſb Potatoes. 

18. ConvoLvULvus rauicetuberoſa 
cathartica. Houſt. The Jalap, 

19. ConvoLyULUs radice tuberaſa 
maxima, foliis hederaceis incants, fo- 
ribus maximis purpureis, ſemine vil. 
loo. Houſt, Large tuberous-rooted 
Bindweed, with hoary Ivy-leaves, 
large purple Flowers, and hairy 
Sed | 

20. Coxvolvurus pentaphylles, 


folio glabro dentato, viticulis hirſutis. 


Plum. Cat. Five. leav'd Bindweed, 


with ſmooth indented Leaves, and 
hairy Stalks. 


21. Cox vol vvr us polyanthos ni. 
wens, folio ſubrotundo majori. Plum, 
Cat. American Bindweed, with ma- 


ny white Flowers, and a larger 
roundiſh Leaf. 


A a 22. Cox. 
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22, ' Convotvutus Iuteus polyan- 
thos. Plum. Cat. Yellow many- 
flower'd Bindweed. 

23. ConvoLVULUs ampliſſimo folio 
eordiformi,, flore maximo purpurd- 
ſcente. Plum. Cat. Bindweed with 
a large heart-ſhaped Leaf, and 2 
large purpliſh Flower. 

24. CONVOLVULUS ampliſſimo fo- 


lis cordiformi, flore albo maximo. 


Plum. Cat. Bindweed with a large 


heart-ſhaped Leaf, and a x large white 
1 Ro 


. ConvoLvuLus coccineus bep- 


| e's 2 radice craſſiſima. Plum. 


Cat. Scarlet Bindweed, with ſeven 
Leaves, and a thick Root. 
26. ConvoLvutus pentaphyllos 


Birſutus. Plum. Cat. * five- 
leav'd Bindweed. 
27. ConvoLvurlus polyphyllos, 


Fore & fructu purpureis maximis. 
Plum. Cat. Many-leav'd Bindweed, 
with the largeſt purple Flower and 
Fruit. | 

28. ConvorvuLus minimus willo- 
Sus, helianthemi folio. 
The leaſt hairy Bindweed, with a 
dwarf Ciſtus- leaf. 

29. ConvoLvuLus pentaphyllss 
minor, flore purpureo. Sloan. Cat. 
Leſſer five-leav'd Bindweed, with a 
Purple Flower. 

30. ConvoLvuLlvs polyanthos, 
Solis & viticulis purpureis. Many- 
flower d Bindweed, with purple 
_ and Leaves. 

. ConvoLvuLus Americanus, 
orifebchls folio glabro, witicalis bir- 
futis, flore majore purpureo, ſemine 


danuginoſo. American Bindweed, with 


a ſmooth Birthwort-leaf, hairy Stalks, 


a large purple Flower, and hairy 
Seeds. 


-- 42, ConvorvuLus Americans, 
foliis oblongis hirſutis, flore minore 
pus pura ſcente, ſemine minimo. Ameri- 


can Bindweed, with hairy oblong 


Plum. Cat. 
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Les” a ſmall purpliſh F lower 
and the leaſt Seed. 

33. ConvoLVULUS ine 2 
e Syriaca. Mor. Hiſt. The 
Seammony. 

34. Coxvolvvrus Indicus alatus 
maximus, foliis ibiſco nonnihil fimili- 


bus, angulofis, Hort. Lugd. Bat. The 


Turbith of the Shops. 

There are yet many other Sorts 
which have been brought into the 
Engliſh Gardens from America; but, 
as they are Plants of leſs Beauty than 


thoſe here enumerated, I ſhall paſs 


them over ; for there ſeems to be no 
End to the Number of Species of 
this Genus : every Year ſome new 
Sorts are brought into England. 
The firſt of theſe Species is a very 
troubleſome Weed in Gardens, eſ- 


pecially under Hedges, or among 


the Roots of Trees; where, by its 
creeping Roots, it increaſes very 
faſt; and the Plant twiſting itſelſ 
about whatever Plants, &c. are near 
it, will ſpread as far above-ground, 
overbearing whatever Plant it comes 
near, The only. Remedy that 1 
know of to deſtroy this Plant, is by 
often hoeing of it down; which in 
one Year's time (if carefully per- 
formed, and often repeated) will in- 
tirely deſtroy it: for the whole Plant 
abounds with a milky Juice; and 
whenever the Top is cut off, it is 
very ſubject to emit ſo great a Quan- 
tity of its Juice, as to deſtroy the 
whole Branch to the Root, which 
(as the Gardeners expreſs it) is b/zea- 
ing to Death. 

The ſecond Sort, of which there 
are great Varieties of different-co- 
lour'd Flowers, is ſtill a worſe Weed 
than the former; for the Roots of 
this Kind inſinuate themſelves into 
the Gravel many Feet deep, and 
greatly increafe under-ground, riſe- 
ing and ſpreading its Branches over 

every 
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every thing near it. This T know 
no other Method to deſtroy, than 
hoeing often, or pulling it up by 


Hand ; which will, in time, weaken 
and ſubdue it: but this can't be done 
under three or four Vears, if attend- 
ed with all poſſible Care (eſpecially 
in a dry, ſandy, or gravelly Soil): 
but in a wet Soil it is ſoon deſtroyed; 
for the Roots are very ſubject to rot 
with too much Moiſture in Winter. 
The third Sort is found in Plenty 


upon the gravelly or ſandy Shores, 


where the ſalt Water overflows, in 
many Parts of England. This is a 
ſtrong Purger, and as ſuch is often 
uſed in Medicine. 
ſown in a Garden, will ſeldom laſt 
above a Year or two. E 
The fourth Sort is found in great 
Plenty upon the Sea-ſhores of Ame- 
rica; and is by the Inhabitants uſed 
25 a Purge. The Seeds of this Plant 
were brought from the Bahama- 
Hands by Mr. Cateſdy, and have 
been raiſed in ſeveral Gardens in 
England; but it is very tender, and 
not to be kept thro' the Winter 
without a Stove. . 
The two Kinds of Potatoes are 
much cultivated in the Veſ-Indies, 
where they are a great Part of the 
Food of the Inhahitants; and from 
theſe Roots they make a Drink 
which they call Mobby; which is 
done by ſtewing the Roots over a 


| gentle. Fire till they are ſoft; then 


they break the Roots, and put them 
into fair Water, letting them re- 
main therein two or three Hours, in 
which time the Water will have 
drawn out the Spirit of the Root; 
then they put the Liquor and Roots 
into a woollen Bag, and ſtrain the 


Liquor through into a Jar, when in 


two Hours after it will begin to work ; 


then they cover the Jar, and let 


it remain until the next Day, when 


u will be fit to drink. This Liquor 


This Plant, if 
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they make ſtronger or weaker, by 
putting a greater or leſs Quantity of 
Roots into the Water. It is a very 
ſprightly Drink, but not ſubject to 
fly in the Head, nor will it keep 
good longer than four or five Days. 

Theſe Plants are propagated with 
great Eaſe; for every Piece of the 


Root, which has an Eye or Bud, 


will grow, and ſend out Branches 
trailing on the Ground, which emit 
Roots at every Joint, and form a 
large Tuber or Potato at each, which 
in thoſe warm Countries will be full 
grown, and fit for Uſe, in three or 
four Months time; ſo that from one 
Root planted there will be twenty 
or thirty fair Roots produced. Some 


of thele Roots have been brought 


from America into Europe, and are 
now frequently cultivated in Spaix 


and Portugal; from both which 


Places the Roots are annually brought 
into England, and are by ſome 
Perſons greatly eſteemed; tho' in 
general they are not ſo well liked as 
the common Potato, being too ſweet 


and luſcious for moſt Palates. 


In England theſe Plants are ſome- 
times cultivated by curious Perſons, 
after the following manner: The 
latter End of March, or the Begin- 
ning of April, they prepare an Heap 


of hot Dung; then having choſen a 


warm Spot of light Ground, they 
dig Holes about eight Feet aſunder, 
into each of which they put four or 
five Barrows of the hot Dung, which 
muſt be laid ſmooth, railing it high 
in the Middle ; then they cover the 
Dung with light rich Earth, and up- 
on the Top of each Hill they plant 
two or three Pieces of ſound Roots, 
each having an Eye or Bud; then 
they cover the Hills with Bell or 
Hand-glaſſes, to preſerve an Heat 
in that Part of the Hill where the 
Roots are planted, as alſo to prevent 
the Rain from rotting the Roots. In 
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about a Fortnight or three Weeks 


after planting they will begin to 


moot, when the Glaſſes muſt be 
raiſed on one Side every Day, to ad- 
mit freſh Air to the Plants; and they 
muſt be frequently refreſned with 


Water; but it ſhould not be given 


— 


them in large Quantities, until the 
Plants are grown pretty ſtrong, leſt 
thereby you rot the Roots. When 
the Vines have ſpread ſo far as to 
reach the Sides of the Glaſſes, the 


Glaſſes muſt be raiſed with three 
Bricks, to allow room for the Vines 
to ſpread; but the Glaſſes ſhould not 
be taken quite away from the Plants 


until June, when the Plants will be 


paſt Danger of Injury from the Cold. 
As theſe Vines ſpread, ſo the Ground 


about them ſhould be looſened and 


raiſed, that they may more eaſily 


ſtrike their Roots into it; and in dry 


Weather the Vines ſhould be water- 
ed all over, three or four times a 


Week ; which greatly ſtrengthen the 


Plants, and cauſe the Roots which 
are formed at each Joint of the 


Vines, to grow large and fair : they 


. muſt alſo be conſtantly kept clear 
from Weeds, which, if ſuffered to 


grow amongſt the Plants, will-over- 
bear and greatly weaken or deſtroy 
them. Theſe Roots muſt remain un- 


diſturbed till Autumn, when the firſt. 


Approach of Froſt will pinch the 
tender Leaves of the Vines, at which 
time you muſt immediately take up 
the Roots; for if the Froft ſhould 


reach them, it will intirely deſtroy 
them. Theſe Roots may be kept in 
d y Sand, in a warm Place, for Uſe 
in the Winter; and a few of the 
ſoundeſt muſt be preſerved to make 


a freſh Plantation in the Spring. 


The Jalap, whoſe Root has been 


long uſed in Medicine in Europe, is 
D5 3 


aà Native of the Province of Halapa, 


about two Days Journey from La 
Fira Cruz in the Spaniſh Ii eſti-Iudies, 
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from whence the Root is ſent in 
great Quantities every Year to Eu- 
rope; but it is of late that the Plant 
has been known to the Europeans ; 
for Dr. Tournefort, upon the Infor- 
mation of Father Plumier, has deli- 
vered it as one of the Species of the 
Marwel of Peru, and conſtituted the 
Genus under the Title of 7alaza: 
but my late learned Friend Dr. #1. 
liam Houſtoun, who was at La Vera 
Cruz two or three times, procured 
ſome Plants from Hala pa, by his In- 
tereſt with an ingenious Spaniara; 
which he carried to Jamaica, and 
planted there; by which he was in- 
formed truly that it was one Species 
of Conwolwulus, and accordingly gave 
it the Name I have here mentioned 
it under. 

This, and moſt of the other Sorts 
-of Convolvulus here mentioned, were 
found in ſeveral Parts of America, by 
the fore-mentioned Dr. Hoyftoun,who 
ſent the Seeds of them into Eng- 
land, where they have been culti- 
vated ; but as moſt of them are 
abiding Plants, and require a warm 
Stove to preſerve them in Winter, 
few of them have been maintained 


here: for they ſpread and ramble fo 


far, that few Stoves now built are 
tall enough to contain them ; and if 
they are intermix'd with otherPlants, 


they will twiſt themſelves round 


whatever Plants grow near them, and 
will ſoon overbear and deſtroy them, 
if not timely prevented. 

All theſe Sorts of Convolvulus are 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in a moderate Hot-bed early 


in the Spring: thoſe Sorts which 


have large Seeds, ſhould be ſown 
very thin, and buried deeper in the 
Earth, than thoſe which have ſmall 
Seeds: in about a Fortnight after 
they are ſown, the Plants will begin 
to appear above-ground, when the 
Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſliould be 

F Tlaalſed 
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raiſed every Day, to admit freſh Air 
to the Plants; otherwiſe they will 


. draw up weak, and twiſt themſelves 
together, ſo as to render it difficult 


to ſeparate them. When the Plants 
are about three Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
each planted in a {mall Pot filled with 
freſh light Earth, and then plunged 
into a moderate Hot-bed of Tan- 
ners Bark, obſerving to ſhade the 
Glaſſes every Day with Mats, until 
the Plants have taken new Root ; 
after which time they ſhould have a 
large Share of freſh Air; and in 
warm. Weather they muſt be fre- 
quently watered. When the Plants 


have filled the Pots with their Roots, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out, and plant- 


ed into larger Pots filled with freſh 
Earth, and then placed in the Stove, 
where they may have room to climb, 
and their Shoots either twiſted on an 


 Eſpalier made in the back Part of 


the Stove for theſe and other ram- 
bling Plants, or elſe ſupported with 


long Stakes; otherwiſe they will 


ramble over whatever Plants ſtand 


near them, Some of theſe Sorts will 


produce Flowers the firſt Seaſon, but 


Others will not flower until the ſe- 


cond or third Vear; nor will they 
flower kindly, unleſs they have a 
large Share of freſh Air, eſpecially 
in warm Weather. Theſe Plants 
will continue ſeveral Years, provi- 
ded they are managed rightly ; and 
will produce Flowers and Seeds 
every Year, and make a fine Ap- 


pearance in the Stove, when they are 
in Flower. | 


The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, eighth, 


and ninth Sorts are annual, and are 


propagated inGardens for the Beauty 
of their Flowers: theſe are com- 
monly ſown on anHot- bed in March; 
and afterwards tranſplanted into Bor- 


ders in the open Air, where being 


ſupported by tall Stakes, they will 
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twiſt round them, and ariſe to a great 


Height, producing great Quantities 


of fine large bell · ſnaped Flowers, and 
will continue flowering until the 
Froſt prevent them, *' | 
Theſe may all be raiſed in the 
open Ground, except the ninth, 
which, if it is not brought forward 
in the Spring by an Hot-bed, ſeldom 
produces ripe Seeds: the reſt are 


very hardy, and may be ſown to 


cover Seats, Arbours, Paliſadoes, c. 
which they will do in a ſhort time, 
and continue very handſome until 
the Froſt deſtroys them : the ſeveral 
Varieties, when intermixed, make a 
beautiful Appearance ; but the ninth 
Sort is by far the moſt beautiful of 
them all, the Flowers of this being 
of the fineſt azure blue Colour. 
The tenth Sort is an abiding Plant, 
and requires a Green-houſe in Win- 
ter: this will grow to a conſiderable + 
Height, and muſt be ſupported by 
ſtrong Stakes: it lowers almoſt every 
Year with us; but ſeldom produces 
good Seeds in England. This may 
be propagated by laying down the 
tender Branches in the Spring, which 
by Autumn will have ſufficient Roots 
to be taken off. Theſe muſt be plant- 
ed in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and ſheltered from Froſts in 
Winter; but muſt have as much free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather, and 
require frequent Waterings: it may 
alſo be propagated by Cuttings in 
any of the Summer- months. 
The eleventh Sort is very com- 


mon in the hotter Parts of America, 
where it is known by the Name of 


Spaniſh Arbour-vine ; it is by the In- 
bavitants planted to cover Arbours 
and Seats, for which Purpoſe it is 
very. proper : for in thoſe Countries 
one of theſe Plants will grow to the 
Length of ſixty or an hundred Feet, 


and produce greatQuanuties of Side- 


branches; by which mean“, in a very 
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ſhort time, it will cover a large Seat : 
this Plant produces in America great 
Quantities of large fragrant yellow 
Flowers, which are each of them 
ſucceeded by three large angular 
Seeds. It is a very tender Plant with 
us, and cannot be preſerved but in 
warm Stoves through the Winter ; 
nor hath it as yet produced any 
Flowers in England, that I know of: 


it riſes eaſily from the Seeds, if they 


are ſown in an Hot-bed, and will 
grow to.a great Length in one Sum- 
mer ; and although I have ſometimes 
preſerved it for two Years, and the 
Plants have ſpread to a great Length, 
yet I could never perceive any at- 
tempt to flower. | 


'The twelfth and thirteenth Sorts 


are annual ; but theſe do not climb 


as the others: the Seeds of theſe 


Plants may be ſown in open Borders 
in March or April, where they will 
come up very well; and may be af- 
terwards traniplanted to a greater 
Diſtance, to adorn the Borders of a 


Pleaſure-garden ; but theſe do better 


when they are ſown where they are 
to remain. Theſe Plants trail upon 
the Ground, if they are not ſupport- 
ed, and produce their beautiful Flow- 
ers through moſt of the Summer- 
months, | 


The fourteenth Sort is an abiding 


Plant, which with us grows upright 
to be three or four Feet high : the 
Branches are ſet very thick. with long 
narrow ſilver-colour'd Leaves, which 
make a ſine Appearance all the Vear; 
and the Flowers grow upon the Tops 
of the Branches in an Umbel, which 
are white, Theſe Flowers are ſome- 
times ſucceeded by angular Seeds 
like the other Kinds : it may be pro- 
pagated by planting Cuttings in any 
of the Summer- months, obſervin 
to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root; at which time 


they muſk be planted in Pots filled 
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with freſh ſandy Soil, and muſt be 
ſheltered in Winter from the Frofts, 
but require open free Air at all times 
when the Weather is mild. | 

The fifteenth Sort is a perennial 
Plant, which increaſes greatly by its 
creeping Roots: this grows ere& 
about eight or ten Inches high, and 
produces Flowers ſomewhat like 
thoſe of our leſſer wild Kind ; but 
ſeldom produces good Seeds with us ; 
tho' the Plant may be abundantly 
multiplied by parting the Roots : it 
is very hardy, and loves a light 
Soil. | | 

CONYZA, Flea-bane. 

The Characters are; 

It hath undivided Leaves, which, 
fer the moſt part, are glutinous, and 
habe a ſtrong Scent : the Cup of the 
Flower is, for the moſt part, ſcaly, 
and of a cylindrical Form : the Flower 
is compoſed of many Florets, which are 
ſucceeded by Seeds, which have a 
doauny Subſtance adhering to them: to 
ewhich Notes ſhould be added, The 
Leaves growing alternately; by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from Eu patorium. 

The Species are; 

1. Cox vz A major vulgaris. C. B. 
Common great Flea-bane. 

2. Cox Yz A minor, flore globoſo. 
C. B. Leſſer Flea bane, with glo- 


bular Flowers. 


3. Cox vz A Americana, lamii fo- 
lio. Toaurn. American Flea-bane, with 
Leaves of the Dead-nettle. | 

4. Conyza mas Iheophraſti, ma- 
jor Diofeoridis, C. B. The greater 
Flea-bane of ' Dzo/corides. 

5. Co zA Cretica fruticoſa, fo- 
lio molli, candidiſſimo, & tomentoſo. 
Flor. Shrubby Flea- bane from Crete, 
with ſoft downy white Leaves. 

6. Cox vz A Fruticeſa, cifti odore, 


g Aaoribus palliae purpureis, ſummitati- 


bus ramulorum infidiniibas, capitulis 
S ſemine minoribus. Sloan. Cat. Fam. 


Shrubby American Flea bane, fmell- 
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ing like the Rock-roſe, with pale- 
purple Flowers growing on the Top 


of the Branches, and ſmaller Heads 
and Seeds. | 


7. Conyza fruticeſa, ciſti adore, 
floribus pallide purpureis, ſummitati- 
bus ramulorum inſidentibus, capitulis 
& ſemine majoribus. Sloan. Cat. Jam. 
Shrubby American Flea-bane, ſmell- 
ing like the Rock- roſe, with pale- 
purple Flowers growing on the Top 


of the Branches, and larger Heads 
and Seeds. 


8. CoN yz A arboreſcens tomentoſa, 
faliis oblongis, floribus in ſummitatibus 
ramulorum racemoſis ſparſis albican- 
tibus. Houſt. Woolly tree- like Flea- 
bane, with longiſh Leaves, and white 
Flowers, growing in thin Bunches 
on the 'Top of the Branches. 


9. Cox vz A fruteſcens, flore luteo 
umbellato. Houſt. Shrubby American 


Flea-bane, with yellow Flowers, 
growing in an Umbel. 
10. Cox vz A arboreſcens, foliis ob- 


longis, floribus fingulis, tribus floſcu- 


lis conflantibus. 


Hout. Tree: like 
American Flea-bane, with longiſn 
Leaves, and each Flower has con- 
ſtantly three Florets. 

11. Cox vz A ſcandens, lauri fo- 
liis aſperis, capitulis ſpicatis rotundis, 
floribus albis. Houſt. Climbing Ame- 


rican Flea-bane, with rough Bay- 


leaves, and white Flowers growing 


on round Spikes. 


12. Cox xz A fruticoſa, fore pal- 


„ lide pur pureo, capitulis e lateribus ra- 


mulorum ſpicatim exeuntibus. Sloan. 
Cat. Fam. 
bane, with pale-purple Flowers grow- 
ing in Spikes from the Side and at 
the Top of the Branches. 

13. Conyza major odorata, ive 
Baccharis, floribus purpureis nudis. 
Sloan. Cat. Jam. Greater ſweet-ſmell- 
ing Flea-bane, with naked purple 
Flowers. 
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Shrubby American Flea 
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14. Cox Yz A major inodora, hele- 
nii folio integro, ficco & duro, cicho- 
rii flare albo, e ramorum lateribus 
exeunte. Sloan. Cat. Greater unſa- 
voury Flea-bane, with hard dry Ele- 
campane- leaves, and white Flow- 
ers growing from the Side of the 
Branches. 

15. Cox zA fruticoſa, folio ha- 
nato, ore pallide purpureo. Sloan. 
Cat. Jam. Shrubby American Flea- 
bane, with a ſpear-ſhaped Leaf, and 
a pale- purple Flower. 

16. Convza /atifolia viſcoſa ſua- 
wveolens, flore aureo ex Gallo- Prowin- 
cia. Iuſt. R. H. Broad-leav'd viſ- 
cous ſweet- ſcented Flea-bane, with 

a yellow Flower, from Provence in 
France. | 2 

17.ConYza herbacea, caule alato, 
ſalicis folio, floribus umbellatis pur- 
pureis minoribus. Houſt. Herbaceous 
American Flea-bane, with a Willow- 
leaf, and ſmaller purple Flowers 
growing in an Umbel. 

18. Cox zA odorata, bellidis fo- 
lio willoſo & wiſcoſo. Hauſt. Sweet- 
ſmelling Flea - bane, with a viſcous 


hairy Daiſy-leaf. 


19. Coxyza ſymphyti facie, flore 
luteo. Houſt. American Flea - bane, 
with,the Face of Comfrey, and a yel- 
low Flower. 

20. Conyza linariæ folio, flori- 


bus parwis fpicatis albis. Honſt. Ame- 


rican Flea-bane, with a Toadflax- 
leaf, and ſmall white Flowers grow- 
ing in Spikes. 

The firſt of theſe Species is found 
wild upon dry chalky Hills in divers 
Parts of England, and is ſeldom cul- 
tivated in Gardens: it is a biennial 
Plant, being ſown in the Spring: it 
flowers the ſecond Vear, and after 
producing Seeds it decays. This 
Sort is ſometimes uſed in Medicine. 

The ſecond Sort grows on boggy 
Places, or where the Water has ſtood 
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all che Winter, in many Parts of Eng- 
land: it may be propagated in a 
Garden by Gio the Seeds ſoon 
after they are ripe. 
annual. This Species is alſo ſome- 
times uſed in Medicine. 

The third Sort is very common 
in Barbados, and many other Parts 
of America: it very often comes vp 
in great Plenty in the Earth that 1s 
brought from thence. This is an 
annual Plant, and muſt be ſown in 
an Hot-bed ; and managed as hath 


been directed for the Ba//amina, to 


which I refer the Reader. 
The fourth Sort is faid to grow in 
reat Plenty about Montpelier : this 
is ſomewhat like the firſt Sort, and 
may be propagated by fowing the 
Seeds ſoon after they are ripe, which 
will flower the ſucceeding Summer; 
and, after perfeCing its Seeds, de- 
Cays. | | 
Which with us ſeldom riſes above 
eighteen Inches high, but hath woody 
Branches ; the Leaves are very white 


and ſoft, which renders them very 


e when intermixed with dif- 
erent-colour'd Plants in large Bor- 


ders; but the Flowers have no great 


Beauty in them. This Plant is pretty 
hardy, and will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters in the open 
Borders, and may be propagated by 
planting Cuttings in Summer; for it 
never ſeeds in England. 

The ſixteenth Sort is a very hardy 
Plant, and will endure the Cold of 
our Winters in England very well: 
this Sort ſeldom continues longer 
than two or three Years ; ſo ſhould 


be ſown every other Year to pre- 


ſerve the Kind : this produces plenty 
of Seeds in England, which if per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
come up without any farther Care, 
and may be tranſplanted to the Places 
where they are to remain. 


This Plant is 


The fifth Sort is an abiding Plant, 
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The eighteenth Sort is an annual 
Plant, which ſhould be raiſed on a 
moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; 
and in Summer they may be tranſ. 
planted into the open Air, where 
they will lower, and produce ripe 
Seeds: but as there is little Beauty 
in this Plant, it is rarely preſerved 
but in Botanic Gardens. 

The ſeventeenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth Sorts are herbaceousPlants, 
which have annual Stalks, and peren- 
nial Roots. The others are all ſhrub. 
by Plants, which make a pretty Va- 
riety in the Stove, where there is 


room to admit them. 


Theſe ſhrubby Flea-banes are Na- 
tives of the Veſt-Indics, where they 
uſually grow about ſix or ſeven Feet 
high, and ſome of the Tree- kinds 
ten or twelve Feet high, and divide 
into many Branches. They are all 
propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after they are ripe; 
for as they have light downy Seeds, 
they will not retain their growing 
Quality very long. If the Seeds are 


ſown in Autumn, they will remain 


in the Ground all the Winter, and 
the Plants will appear the following 
Spring; but then the Pots, in which 
the Seeds are ſown, ſhould be plung'd 


into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 


and ſecured from Cold, otherwiſe 
the Seeds will periſh in Winter : and 
when the Seeds are kept out of the 
Ground till Spring, they ſeldom 
3 but as theſe Plants rarely pro- 
uce Seeds in this Country, the ſureſt 
Method to obtain them is to have 
their Seeds ſown in a Box of Earth 
foon after they are ripe, in their na- 
tive Country, and ſent over to Eng- 
land, When theſe Tubs of Earth 
arrive, they ſhould be plunged inta 
a moderate Hot- bed of Tanners 
Bark, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water, which will ſoon bring W | 
_ "the 
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the Plants, if their Seeds were not 


deſtroyed in their Paſſage. 


When the Plants begin to appear 
above-ground, the Glaſſes of the 
Hot- bed ſhould be raiſed every Day 


in warm Weather, to admit freſh Air 


to the Plants; otherwiſe they will 


draw up weak, and be ſoon ſpoiled : 
they muſt alſo be frequently refreſh- 
ed with Water in warm Weather ; 
for they are all very thirſty Plants, 
moſt of them naturally growing in 
low ſwampy Grounds. When the 
Plants are grown about two Inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken 


up, and each planted in a ſeparate 


Pot filled with freſh light Earth, and 
plunged into a moderate Hot bed of 
Tanners Bark ; obſerving to ſhade 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed every Day 
with Mats, to ſcreen the Plants from 
the Heat of the Sun, until they have 
taken new Root; after which time 
they muſt have a large Share of freſh 
Air, as alſo a great Quantity of 


Moiſture in warm Weather. In Win- 
ter theſe Plants muſt be placed in the 
Stove, where they may enjoy a mo- 


derate Warmth ; for if they are kept 
too hot, they will make weak Shoots 
in Winter, which will render them 
very unſightly. In Summer theſe 


Plants muſt have a large Share of 


freſh Air ; but they muſt not be 


placed in the open Air ; for they are 
too tender to thrive abroad in this 


Climate. 

Theſe Plants will produce their 
Flowers in two or three Vears after 
they are raiſed, and will continue 


many Vears, provided they are care- 


fully managed, and will flower an- 
nually toward the Latter- part of the 
Summer. | 

The herbaceous Kinds muſt be 
22 in the ſame manner as 


ath been directed for the woody 


Kinds; but theſe will decay annually 
to the Surface, and rife again every 
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Spring from the Root. When the 
green Shoots begin to decay, the 
Plants ſhould not be over - watered, 


leſt thereby the Roots ſhould be rot- 


ted; but, during the time of their 


Growth, they mult be plentifully wa- 
tered. The ſureſt Method to have 


theſe Plants produce their Flowers, 
is, to plunge the Pots into a mode- 
rate Hot - bed of Tanners Bark in 


the Spring; obſerving to let them 


have a large Share of Air in warm 
Weather, to prevent their ſhooting 
too weak, and water them frequent- 
ly ; with this Management they will 
produce their Flowers every Year : 
but as they rarely produce ripe Seeds 
in England, the Pots muſt be re- 
moved into the Stove in Winter to 
preſerve their Roots, which may be 
parted in the Spring, at the time 


when they are plunged into the Hot- 


bed ; by which Method they may be 
increaſed. - 

CONSERVATORY. Jide Green- 
houſe. 

CONVAL-LILY. Vide Conval- 
laria. | 
COPAIBA, The Balſam of Ca- 
pevi-tree. 
The Charaders are; 

I. hath a Fl:wwer conſiſting of five 
Leawes, which expands in form of a 
Roſe: the Pointal is fixed in the Cen- 
tre of the Flower, which afterward 
becomes a Ped; in which are conta in- 


cd one cr two Seeds, which are ſur- 


rounded xvith a Pulp of a yellow C- 


Hour. = 

We know but one Sort of this 
Tree ; which 1s, | 

 Coraina folio ſubrotundo, flore 
rub19, The Balſam of Capevi, with 
a roundiſh Leaf, and a red Flower. 

This Tree grows near a Village 
called 4yape/, in the Province of Au- 
tiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies; 


this is about ten Days Journey from 


Carthagena. There are great Num- 


bers 
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bers of theſe Trees in the Woods 
about this Village, which grow to 


the Height of fifty or ſixty Feet: 


ſome of theſe Trees do not yield any 
of the Balſam ; thoſe which do, are 
diſtinguiſn'd by a Ridge which runs 
along their Trunks; theſe Trees are 
wounded in their Centre, and they 
place Calabaſh-ſhells, or ſome other 
Veſſels, to the wounded Part, to re- 

ceive the Balſam, which will all low 
dut in a ſhort time. One of theſe 
Trees will yield five or ſix Gallons 
of the Balſam; but though theſe 


Trees will thrive well aſter being 


tapp'd, yet they never afford any 
more Balſam. - 

As this Balſam is uſed in Medi- 
Cine, it deſerves our Application to 
procure the Trees, and cultivate 
them in ſome of the Eng/;/ Colonies 


of America; for as the Engl; are 


poſſeſſed of Lands in ſo many differ- 
ent Latitudes, they might cultivate 
moſt Kinds of Trees and Plants, 
from the different Parts of the World, 


which are uſed in Medicine, Dyeing, 


or for any other Purpoſe of Life. 
The Seeds of this Tree were 
brought from the Country of their 
Growth by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
geon, Who ſowed a Part of them in 
Jamaica, which he informed me had 
ſucceeded very well; ſo that we may 
hope to have theſe Trees propagated 
in great Plenty in a few Years, in 
ſome of the Eng liſs Colonies, if the 
Slothfulneſs of the Inhabitants doth 
not ſuffer them to periſh, as they 
have the Cinnamon-tree, and ſome 
other uſeful Plants, which have been 

carried thither by curious Perſons. 
There are not at preſent any of 
theſe Trees in Europe, that I can 
learn; for thoſe Seeds which Mr. 
Millar ſent over to England were all 
deſtroyed by Inſects in their Paſlage, 
ſo that not one ſucceeded in the ſe- 
veral Places where they were ſown: 
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but could freſh Seeds be procured, 
the Plants might be raiſed in Eyg. 
land, and preſerved iy the Bark. 
ſtoves very well; for the Country 
of their Growth is much more tem- 
perate than many others, from 
whence we have been furniſhed with 
a great Variety of Plants, which ſuc- 
ceed very well in the Stoves ; and 
ſome of them arrive to a great De- 
gree of Perfection. | 


CORALLODENDRON, The - 


Coral-tree. | 
The Characters are; 

It hath the Appearance of a Tree: 
the Leaves, for the moſt part, conſift 
of three Lobes: the Flowers are pa- 
pilionaceous : the Standard, or Vexil- 
lum, 7s long, and ſhaped like a Sword: 
the Wings on each Side, and the Keel, 
or Carina, are very ſhort : the Flow- 
ers are ſucceeded by knobby bivalve 
Pods, which contain ſeveral kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds.” 5 
The Species are; 

I. CoRALLODENDRON t#riphyllon 
Americanum ſpinoſum, flore ruberri- 
mo. Tourn. The three-leav'd Ame- 
rican Coral-tree,with deep-red Flow- 
ers, commonly called in America the 
Bean-tree. | 

2, CORALLODENDRON Americanum 


non ſpinoſum, foliis magis acuminatis, 


fore lengiore: An, Coral arbor non 
ſpinoſa, fore lengiore & magpis clauſo. 
Sloan. Cat. am. American Coral- 
tree without Spines, having ſharp- 
pointed Leaves, and long Flowers. 

3. CORALLODENDRON Carolinia- 
num, floribus ſpicatis coccineis, ra- 
dice craſſiſſima. Thick-rooted Caro- 
{ina Coral- tree, with ſcarlet Flowers 
growing in Spikes. 

4. CORALLODERNDRON fiphhyllun 
Americanum minus, ſpinis & ſeminibus 
nigricantibus. Int. R. H. Leſſer 
three-leav'd Coral-tree, with black 
Seeds and Spines, | 


5. Co. 
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 CorRALLODENDRON #riphyllum 
Anericanum non ſpinoſum, foliis acu- 
tiaribus, flore pallido rubente. Three- 
leav'd American Coral-tree without 
Spines, having Pointed Leaves, and 
pale-red Flowers. | 
6. CoRALLODENDRON #riphyllum 
Americanum, caudice & nerwvis folio- 
rum ſpinoſis armatis. Three-leav'd 
American Coral: tree, whoſe Stalk and 
the Nerves of the Leaves are armed 
with Spines. 

The firſt and ſecond Species grow 
with us to eight or ten Feet high, 
with ſtrong woody Stems, and pro- 
duce very beautiful ſcarlet Flowers ; 
but never produce any Seeds in the 
European Gardens, as I can hear of. 
'They may be rais'd by ſowing their 
Seeds, which are frequently brought 
from America in an Hot-bed, in the 
Spring of the Year, which will very 
caſily come up. The young Plants 
hould, when they are five or fix 
Inches high, be carefully tranſplant- 


ed into Pots of freſh light Earth, 


and planged into an Hot- bed, ob- 
{crving to ſhade them from the Heat 
of the Sun, until they, have taken 


freſh Root; after which they ſhould 


have Air given them, by raiſing up 
ine Glaſſes in the Day- time, when 


the Weather is warm; and in y 
and Auguſt they ſhould have a greater 
| Share of Air, in order to harden 


them before Winter; and in Septem- 
ber they ſhould be removed into the 
Stove, and, during the Winter- ſea- 


ſon, ſhould have but little Water 


given them; for they commonly caſt 
their Leaves in Winter, and puſh them 
out freſh the ſucceeding Spring. 
Theſe Plants may alfo be propa- 
gated by planting Cuttings in any of 
the Summer months, which ſhould 
be put into Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot-bed ef Tanners Bark, obſerv- 


ing to ſhade the Glaſſes in the Heat 
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of the Day, and to give them gen: 
tle Refreſhings with Water, as the 
Earth in the Pots is found to dry. In 
three Months time theſe Cattings 
will have ſufficient Roots to trand- 
plant ; at which time they muſt be 
put each into a fingle Pot, and 
plunged again into the Hot-bed, and 
manag'd as was directed for the Seed- 
ling- plants. 

In four or five Years time theſe 
Plants will produce Flowers, if they 
are preſerved in a moderate Warmth 
all the Winter ; for if they are kept 
too warm, they are ſubje& to grow 
all the Winter, and the Shoots will 
be thereby drawn too weak to pro- 
duce Flowers ; and if they are kept 
too cold, they frequently loſe their 
tender Buds, which ſhould produce 
the Flowers: therefore if they are 


kept up to the temperate Point 
mark'd on the Botanic Thermome- 


ter during the Winter-ſcaſon, th 
will ſucceed very well : theſe Sorts 
always produce their Flowers before 
the Leaves appear. 

The third Sort was rais'd from 
Seeds, which were ſent from Caro- 
lina by Mr. Cateſbr, Anno 1724. 
This Plant ſeldom riſes above three 
Feet high with us, and hath large 
knobbed Roots ; the Flowers are pro- 
duced 1n Spikes upon the Branches, 
in the Summer - featon, when the 
Plant is almoſt deſtitute of Leaves; 
but it never produces ripe Seeds with 
us. 

This Plant is ſomewhat hardier 
than the other two Species, and may 
be kept in a lefler Degree of Heat 
in Winter, and be expoſed to the 
open Air during the Months of June, 
July, and Auguſt, I have not been 
able yet to propagate this Plant by 
Cuttings. | 

Of this there are two Varieties, 
one with a deep-ſcarlet, and the other 
a pale-red Flower : neither of theſe 

branch 


branch out as the other Sorts, but 
generally riſe with one Shoot from 
the Root; at the Extremity of which 
the Flowers are produced in a long 
Spike. 

The Seeds of the three laſt- men- 
tion'd Sorts were brought from Car- 
thagena by Mr. Robert Millar : from 
theſe many Plants have been raiſed 
in the Engliſo Gardens: theſe riſe to 
the Height of ſeven or eight Feet, 
and ſhoot out many irregular 
Branches, which, of the fourth and 
fifth Sorts, are ſtrongly armed with 
Spines: neither of theſe have yet 
produced Flowers in England, ſo far 
as I can learn: theſe may be propa- 
gated in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer, but are leſs hardy. 

- CORCHORUS, Jews-mallow. 
The Characters are; 


The Leaves are produced alternately - 


at the Foints of the Stalks: the Cup 
F the Flower conſiſts of five Leaves : 
the F lower hath five Leaves, which 
expand in form of a Roſe : the Poin- 
tal of the Flower becomes a cylindrical 


Fruit, which is divided into five Cells, 


which are filled with angular Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. Corcyorvus fue Melochia. F. 
B. Common jews-mallow. 

2. CorcHorRus Americana, car- 
pini foliis, ſeætuplici capſula præ- 
longa. Pluk. American Jews- mallow, 
with Leaves like the Hornbeam, with 
Jong Pods. 

3. Corxcyorus Americana, præ- 
longis foliis, capſula firiata ſubro- 
tunda brevi. Pluk. American Jews- 
mallow, with long Leaves, and thort 
roundiſh furrow'd Pods. 

4. Corcnorus Orientalis, bre- 
vioribus foliis, flore flaws, fructu ca- 
ryophylloide longiori. Pluk. Eaſtern 


Jews-mallow, with ſhort Leaves, and 


long Pods ſhaped like a Clove. 
The firft Species, 


is ſown in great Plenty about Aleppo, 


Rauwolf ſays, 
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as a Pot-herb ; the Jews boiling the 
Leaves of this Plant to eat with their 
Meat : this he ſuppoſes to be the 
Olus Fudaicum of Avi cenna, and the 
Corchorum of Pliny. 

This Plant grows in the ag a 
Weft- Indies, from both which Places 
I have ſeveral times received the 
Seeds. In the Eaſt- Indies the Herb 
is uſed in the ſame manner as in the 
Levant, as I have been informed; 
but IT do not hear, that it is uſed by 
the Inhabitants of America. 

The Varieties of this Plant are 
preſerved in curious Botanic Gardens 
to add to their Number of Plants; 
it being of no great Beauty or Uſe 
with us, is ſeldom propaymto's in 
other Gardens. 

They are all of them annual, and 
muſt be ſown on an Hot- bed early 
in the Spring, and afterward treated 
as the Female Balſamine; to which 
I ſhall refer the Reader for their 
Culture. They delight in a rich Soil, 
and muſt have frequent Waterings! in 
dry Weather. 

Their Flowers are produced in 


June and July, and their Seeds ripen 


in September. 
CORDIA, 'The Sebeſten. 
The en are; 

The Flower is of one Leaf, which 
is funnel-ſhaped, and is expanaed at 
the Brim, where it is ſlightly cut into 
five or fix Parts: the Pointal, which 
is fituated in the Middle of the En- 
palement, afterward becomes à globu- 
lar Fruit, pointed at one End; aobich 
is divided into two Cells, in each of 
ewhich is included one oblong Seed. 

This Genus of Plants was conſti- 
tuted by Father Plumier, who gave 
it this Name of Cordia, in Honour 
to Valerius Cordus, an eminent Bota- 
niſt of the 16th Century. 

The Species are; 
. CorDia macis juglandis folio, 
fore purpurea. Plum, Now. Gen. on 
E 


dia with a Walnut tree-leaf, and a 
purple Flower. | 
2. Corvia foliis ſubowatis ſer- 


| rato-dentatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Cor- 


dia with oval, ſerrated, and indented 


- Leaves. 


This Sort is by moſt Botaniſts be- 
lieved to be the Myxa of Cz/al- 
finus ; which is the true Sebeſten of 
the Shops : the Fruit of which was 


formerly uſed in Medicine, but of 


late Years has been ſeldom brought 
to England; therefore is rarely or- 
dered. In the Bahama 1/lands, where 
this Tree grows in plenty, they call 
it the Lignum Aloes; the Wood of 
this Tree having a grateful Odour, 
ſomewhat like that of the Lignum 
Aloes. If this is the ſame with 
the Myxa, as it is generally ſuppoſed, 
it grows in Egypt, Malabar, and ſe- 
veral Parts of America; and is Chiefly 
found in low marſhy Lands. 
The firſt Sort was diſcovered by 
Father Plumier, in ſome of the 
French Iſlands in America; and ſince 
was found in the Bay of Campechy, 


by Mr. Robert Millar, who ſent the 


Seeds to England, This Sort grows 


| to the Height of eighteen or twenty 


Feet in the natural Places where it 
is found wild: but the ſecond Sort 
is ſeldom above eight or ten Feet 


high, and commonly riſes with many 


Stems from the Root. 

Theſe Plants, being Natives of 
warm Countries, are too tender to 
live thro? the Winter in this Country, 
unleſs they are preſerved in a Stove. 
They are both propaguted by Seeds, 
which muſt be procured from the 
Countries of their natural Growth ; 
for they never produce any in Eng- 
land. Theſe Seeds muſt be ſown 
in {mall Pots, which muſt be plunged 
into a good Hot-bed of. Tanners 
Eark in the Spring; and if the Seeds 


are freſh and good, the Plants will 


begin to appear in five or ſix Weeks 


Ge 


after. Theſe muſt be brought for- 
ward in the Hot-bed, by being 
treated as other tender Exotic Plants; 
obſerving frequently to. water them, 


as they are aquatic Plants; and in 


July, if the Plants have made much 
Advance, they ſhould be gradually 
hardened ; otherwiſe they will grow 
ſo weak as not to be eaſily preſerved 
thro' the Winter, As theſe Plants 


obtain Strength, they will become 


more hardy; but during the two firſt 
Winters, it will be proper to plunge 
them into the Tan- bed in the Stove ; 
but when they begin to have woody 
Stems, they may be placed on 
Shelves in a dry Stove; where if 
they are kept in a moderate Degree 
of Heat, they may be preſerved very 
well ; eſpecially the ſecond Sort, 
which is ſomewhat hardier than the 
firſt. This may allo be placed abroad 
in a warm Situation, in the Begin- 
ning of July; where the Plants may 

remain till the Middle of September, 
provided the Seaſon continues warm; 


otherwiſe they muſt be removed into 


the Stove ſooner. 

Theſe Plants both of them pro- 
duce very fine Flowers, eſpecially 
the ſecond Sort; which has large 
Tufts of ſcarlet Flowers, which are 
produced at the Extremity of the 
Branches, after the ſame manner as 


the Oleander or Roſe- bay; but theſe 


Flowers are much larger, and of a 
much finer Colour. ; 
A {ſmall Piece of Wood of this 


Tree, being put on a Pan of lighted 


Sue 
Coals, will ſend forth a moſt agree- 


able Odour, which will perfume a 


- whole Houſe. 


_ COREOPSIS. 

This Genus of Plants was con- 
ſtituted by Dr. Linnæus, Profeſſor of 
Botany at. Up/ol in Swwearn 3 who 
gave this Name to it, on account of 
the Seeds of this Plant being like a 
Tick, We have no proper ENg lf 
| | Name 
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Name for this Genus; but as the 
Flowers of theſe Plants have Rays 
like 'the Sunflawer, to which they 
are nearly allied, we may diſtinguiſh 
it by the Title of Tick. ſeeded Sun 
wer. 
The Characters are; 

The Flower is included in a double 
Enpalement; the cuter is compoſed 
commonly of eight narrow Leaves, and 
the inner of the ſame Number ; but 
Broader and coloured: the Flowers 
are radiated, the Rays being Female; 


end the Diſe is compoſed of Herma- 


Phrodite Flowers ; - which are tubu- 
Jong, and indented at their Brim: theſe 
bawve each a compreſſed horned Pointal, 
attended by five flender Stamina; 
tut the Female Flowers, which are 
ebartive, have none: theſe Herma- 
phrodite Fliwers have each a fingle 
compreſſed bordered Seed, which has 
tauo Horns at the Point. 
The Species are; 

1. Cok EOS 18 foliis ſerratis. Flor. 
TLeyd. Tick- ſeeded Sunflower, with 
 fawed Leaves. 

2. Cortorsts foliis linearibus 
integerrimis, caule erecto. Flor. Virg. 
Tick ſeeded Sunflower, with narrow 
whole Leaves, and an upright Stalk, 
3. Corgorsrs Hollis integerrimis. 
Flor. Leyd. Whole leav'd tick ſeeded 
Sunflower. 

Theſe Plants are Natives of Ame- 
rica: the firſt and ſecond Sorts are 
found wild in many Parts of North- 
America, eſpecially the firſt, which 1s 
very common in Neaw- Eng land, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia. This Sort 
hath perennial Roots, and annual 
Stalks, which decay every Autumn ; 


and in the Spring the Roots ſend | 


forth many Stalks, which grow to 
the Height of eight or ten Feet, and 
branch out at the Top; where are 
produc'd Branches of ſmall Sun- 
flowers, each having a dark purple 


Middle. This was called by Dr. 


. 
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7: ournefort, Corona folis altifing, 


alato caule; i. e. The talleſt Sab | 


flower, with winged Stalks. This 
may be propagated plentifully by 
parting the Roots in Ocgober, when 
the Stalks begin to decay ; and if 
they are planted in a good moiſt 
Soil, they will grow very tall, and 
produce a great Number of F lowers; ; 
but it is too rambling to be admitted 
into ſmall Gardens, therefore is only 
proper for large Borders, or to plant 
in Wilderneſs-quarters, to fill up 
Vacancies. This flowers in Auguſt. 
The ſecond Sort is a Plant of 
humbler Growth, ſeldom riſing 
above two Feet high: the Stalks 
grow erect, and the Leaves are very 
long, narrow, intire, and rough: 
the Flowers are produced at the Ex- 
tremity of the Shoots, which are of 


a fine yellow Colour, having a dark- 


purple Middle ; and theſe are of 
long Duration. 'The Plants com- 
monly begin to flower the Middle of 


Fuly, and continue till O#ober ; 
and if the Seaſon proves favourable, 


ſome Flowers will continue till Mo. 
vember; which makes it merit a 
Place in every good Garden. The 
Seeds of this Sort have been fre- 


quently ſent to England from Mary- 


land, where the Plants grow wild; 


but theſe ſeem to be biennial Plants | 


with us, their Roots having as yet 
continued, but two Years with us ; 
nor do they perfect their Seeds in 
England; ſo that at preſent the Plants 
are very rare in the Engliſ Gardens: 
but as it is an hardy Plant, we may 
hope to reconcile it to our Climate, 
and find a Method to increaſe it. 
The third Sort is an annual Plant: 
the Seeds of this were brought from 
Carolina by Mr. Cate, in the Year 


1726. This muſt be ſown on a 


gentle Hot-bed in the Spring ; and 
when the Plants are fit to tranſplant, 
they ſhould be cach planted into a 

ſeparate 
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ſeparate ſmall Pot, and plunged into 


' a freſh Hot-bed to bring them for- 
ward; and in June they ſhould be 


inured by degrees to the open Air, 
and afterward ſome of them may be 
ſhaken out of the Pots, and planted 
in a warm Border; where, if the 
Seaſon is good, they will flower in 
the Middle of Juby, and ripen their 
Seeds the Beginning of September. 

CORIANDRUM, Coriander. 

The Characters are; 

it bath a fibroſe annual Root : the 
lower Leaves are broad, but the 
upper Leaves are deeply cut into fine 
Segments: the Petals of the Flower 
are unequal, and ſhaped like an Heart : 
the Fruit is compos'd of two hemiſphe- 


rical, and ſometimes ſpherical, Seeds, 


The Species are; 

1. CorlanNDRUM moajus, C. B. 
Greater Coriander. 

2. CoRlANDRUM minus, tefticula- 
tum. C. B. Smaller teſticulated Co- 
riander. | 

3. CorlandRUM Hlveſtre fæti- 
diſimum. C. B. 

The firſt of theſe Species is the 


moſt common Kind, Which is cul- 


tivated in the European Gardens and 


Fields for the Seeds, which are us'd 


in Medicine. The ſecond Sort is 


leſs common than the firſt, and is 


{ſeldom found but in Botanic Gar- 
dens in theſe Parts of Europe. The 
third Sort, as mentioned in Caſpar 
Haubin's Pirax, and cited by the 
learned Boer haawe, in his Catalogue 
of the Leyden Garden, is ſo like the 
firſt, that I could find no Difference 
between them when compared toge- 
ther, tho? I received the Seeds of 
this Kind from the Leyden Garden. 
Theſe Plants are propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds early in the Spring, 
in an open Situation, in a Bed of 
good freih Earth; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 


| hoed out to about four Inches Di- 
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ſtance every Way, clearing them from 


Weeds; by which Management theſe 
Plants will grow ſtrong, and produce 
a greater Quantity of good Seeds. 


The firſt Sort was formerly culti- 


vated in Gardens as a Sallad- herb. 
CORIARIA, Myrtle-leav'd Su- 
mach, vulgo. | | — 
The Characters are; 
I. is Male and Female in different 


Plants: the Male Flowers have a 
fe- lead d Empalement : the Flower 


has five Leaves, which are joined to 
the Empal:ment : theſe hawe ten 


lender Stamina: the Female Floawers 


have the like Empalement, and the 


Same Number of Petals: and in the 


Centre are placed five Pointals, which 
turn to a Berry, incliſing five kidney 
ſhaped Seeds. 

The Species are; 

1. Cox IARIA wulcaris mas, Nil. 
Act. 1711. Male Myrtle-leav'd Su- 
mach. | | 

2. CorRlaria wulgaris faeming. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Female Myrtle- 


leav'd Sumach. 


Ine Sort with Male Flowers is the 
rao{t common in Exgland, the other 
being very rarely ſeen in any of the 


Gardens. Theſe grow wild in great 


Plenty about Montpelier in France, 
where it is uſed for Tanning of Lea- 
ther; and, from this Uſe, has been 
titled by the Botaniſts, Rhus coriaria- 
rum; i. e. Tanners Sumach. 

Theſe Shrubs ſeldom grow more 
than three or four Feet high; and 
as they creep at the Root, they ſend 
forth many Stems, . whereby they 
form a Thicket ; ſo may be planted 
to fill up Vacancies in Wilderneſs- 
quarters; but they are improper for 
{mall Gardens, where they will take 
up too much room: and as there is 
no great Beauty in the Flowers, they 

are only admitted for Variety. 
It is ſtrange that Monſieur N, 
who lived upon the Place where | 
Fo theſe 
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theſe grew in plenty, and who con- 
ſtituted this Genus, in the Memoirs 
of the Academy at Paris, has taken 
no Notice of their being Male and 
Female in different Plants. 

It may be propagated plentifully 
from the Suckers, which are pro- 
duced from the creeping Roots in 
great Abundance: theſe ſhould be 


wg 
3- Cormpun folio amipliſime, 


 frudtu minore. Heart-pea with very 


taken off in March, and planted into 


a Nurſery, to form good Roots; 
where they may continue one or two 
' Years, and then muſt be removed 
to the Places where they are to re- 
main. . 

This Plant delights in a loamy 
Soil, which is not too ſtiff; and 


ſhould be placed where it may have 


Shelter from the North and Eaſt 
Winds; where it will endure the 
Cold of our ordinary Winters very 
well, and will flower better than if 
It is preſerved in Pots, and ſheltered 
in, the Winter, as hath been by ſome 
ractiſed. | 
CORINDUM, Heart-peas. 

The Characters are; 

I hath a trailing Stalk, emitting 
Claſpers, whereby it faſtens itſelf to 
 ewhatever Plant it lands near: the 
Calyx, or Flower - cup, confijts of 
| three Leaves: the Flowers conſiſt of 
eight Leawes, and are of an anomalous 
Figure: the Ovary becomes a Fruit 
evhich is like a Bladder, and diwvid:d 
into three Cells; in avhich are con- 
tained round Seeds, in form of Peas, 
of a black Colour; having the Figure 
F an Heart of a white Colour upon 
each, 5 | 
The Species are; 

1. Cos IN DU M folio ampliori, 
frudtu majore. Journ. Heart - pea 
with large Leaves and Fruit. 

2. Cortnpum Dio & fructu 
minore. Tourn, Heart-pea with ſmall 
Leaves and Fruit; called by the In- 
habitants of the II - Indies, Wild 
Parſley. 
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large Leaves, and ſmall Fruit. 

_ 'Theſe Plants are very common in 
Jamaica, Barbados, and moſt of the 
other warm Iſlands in the Vet. In. 
dies; where their Seeds are ſcattered, 
and become Weeds all over the 
Country. 5 
They may be cultivated in Exg. 
land, by ſowing their Seeds on an 
Hot-bed in March; and when the 
Plants come up, they muſt be tranſ- 


planted into a freſh Hot-bed, where 


they may remain until the Middle of 
May; at which time they may be 
tranſplanted into Pots or Borders, 
and expoſed to the open Air. Theſe 
Plants will require Sticks to ſupport 
them: otherwiſe their Branches will 
trail upon the Ground, and be apt 


to rot, eſpecially in a wet Seaſon. 


There is no great Beauty in this 
Plant; it is chiefly preſerved as a 
Rarity in the Gardens of the Cu- 
rious. It produces its Flowers in 
June, and the Seeds are perfected in 
Auguſt, | 
CORIS. We have no Englih 
Name for this Plant. | 
The Characters are; 
I. hath a monopetalous per ſonated 


Flocver, whoſe hinder Part is tubulous, 


but the fore Part is ſhaped like a Fan: 


From the Flower cup riſes the Pointal, 
fixed like a Nail in the hinder Part 


of the Flozver ; which afterward be- 


comes a globular Fruit, divided into 


ſeveral Parts, containing roundiſb 


Seeds, cohich are incloſed by the Calyx. 
The Species are; 


1. CoRlis cæœrulea maritima. 
C. B. P. Maritime blue Coris. 


2. Corrs maritima, fore rubro. 


C. B. P. Maritime Coris, with a 


red Flower. 
. Corrs maritima, flore albo. 


H. R. Mnſ. Maritime Coris, with 


a white Flower. 


Thbeſe 
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Theſe Plants grow wild about 

Montpelier, and in moſt Places in the 
South of France; they ſeldom grow 
above fix Inches high, and ſpread 


near the Surface of the Ground like 


Heath; and in June, when they are 
full of Flowers, they make a very 
pretty Appearance. 7 85 

They may be propagated by ſow- 
ing their Seeds in the Spring, on a 


Bed of freſh Earth; and when the 
Plants are about an Inch high, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome-of them 


into Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 


that they may be ſheltered in Win- 
ter; and the others into a warm 
Border, where they wiil endure the 


Cold of our ordinary Winters very 


well; but in ſevere Froſt they are 
generally deſtroyed: for which Rea- 


ſon, it will be proper to have ſome 


Plants of each Sort in Pots, which 
may be put under a common Hot- 
bed-frame in Winter, where they 
may be covered in froſty Weather: 
but when it is mild, they ſhould have 
a great Share of free Air. Theſe 
Plants rarely produce ripe Seeds in 


England; therefore it will be proper 


to increaſe them from Slips and Cut- 
tings; which will take Root, if 
planted in Auguſt on a very gentle 


Hot-bed, and ſhaded from the Sun, 


and duly watered. 
CORISPERMUM, Tick-ſeed. 
The Characters are; : 
The Flower hath no Petals: the 
Empalemtnt is of two Leaves, which 
are equal and compreſſed: in the 
Centre is one long recurved Stamen, 
and a round compreſſed Pointal, which 
afterward turns to a fiat Vel, have- 
ing two Cells, each containing one 
oblong Seed, ſhaped like a Tick. 
The Species are; ; | 
I. CoRIsPERMUM foliis alternis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff, Tick - ſeed with 
Leaves growing alternate. 
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2. CarisPERMUM foliis ogpoſitis. 
Lin, Hort. Clif. Starry you | 
meat. 
The firſt Sort grows in Tartary, 
where there-are ſome other Varieties 
of this Genus. The ſecond is com- 
mon upon Standing- waters, and in 
low marſhy Grounds, where the 
Waters ſtand in Winter in divers 
Parts of England. 

Theſe Plants are preſerved in Bo- 
tanic Gardens for the ſake of Variety; 
but they have no Beauty; ſo are ſel- 


dom cultivated in other Gardens. 


The firſt Sort is an annual Plant, 
which if ſuffered to ſcatter its Seeds, 
the Ground will be plentifully ſtock'd 
with the Plants; which will require 
no other Care, but to prevent the 
Weeds from over growing them. 

The ſecond will not grow but 
in marſhy Places, where there is 
Standing-water ; over the Surface of 
which this Plant will ſoon extend, 
when once it 1s eftabliſhed. 

As we had no Erg/iþ Name to 
this Genus, I have given it this of 
Tick-ſeed; which correſponds with 


the Latin Name. 


 CORK-TREE. Vide Stuber. 
CORN-FLAG. Jide Gladiolus, 
CORN MARIGOLD. Viae 
Chryſanthemum. 
CORN-SALLAD. LViae Vale- 
rianella. 

_CORNUS, The Cornelian 
Cherry. | 
The Characters are; 

The Calyx, or Flower-cup, confifts 
of four ſmall rigid Leaves, which are 
expanded in ferm of a Croſs : from the 
Centre of which are produced many 


ſmall yellowiſh Flowers, each con- 
filing of four Leaves, which are diſ- 
poſed almoſt in ferm of an Umbrella: 


theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by Fruit, 
ewhich are oblong, or of a cylindrical 


Fo m, ſomixehat liks an Olive, con- 
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taining 
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taining an hard Stone, which is di- 
vided into two Cells, each containing 
a ſingle :ecd. | 

| The Species are; 

1. Cornus Hortenſis mas. C. B. 
The Cornelian Cherry, or Male 

| Cornel-tree. 

2. Cokxus famina. C. B. The 

Dogberry, or Gatten- tree. 

3. Cornus Amina, foliis warie- 
gatis. H. L. The ſtriped Dogberry- 
tree. 8 
4. Coax us Amina laurifolia, 
frudtu nigro cœruleo, officulo compreſſo, 
Virginiana. Pluk. Alm. The Vir- 
ginian Dogberry-tree. | 

5. Corxus femina Virginiana, 
folio anguſtiore. Narrow-leav'd Fe- 
male Dogwood of Virginia. 

6. Cornus femina, candidif}imis 


* foliis, Americana. Pluk. Alm, Fe- 


male Dogwood of America, with 
very white Leaves, commonly called 
Swamp Dogwood. 


7. Coxnus Americana, floribus 


inter folia ſparfis. Pluk, Phyt. 
Tab. 11. f. 2. American Dogwood, 
with Flowers growing between the 
Leaves. | 

8. Coxx us pumila herbaces (Ha- 
mæpericlymenum dicta. Hort, Elth, 
Dwarf Honeyſuckle, v#u/go. 

The firſt of theſe Trees is very 
common in the Exgliſb Gardens, be- 
ing propagated for its Fruit; which 
is by many People preſerved to make 
Tarts: it is alſo uſed in Medicine as 
an Aſtringent and Cooler. ' here 
is alſo an officinal Preparation of this 
Fruit, called Rob de Cor nis. Of this 
there are two or three Varieties, 
which differ in the Colour of their 
Fruit: but that with the red Fruit 
is the moſt common in England. 

As the Fruit of this Tree is not 
at preſent much eſteem'd, the Nur- 
{cry - men about Lenden propagate 

this Tree as one of the Sorts which 


% (cn monly ſold as a flowering 
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Shrub ; and is by ſome People va - 
lued, for coming ſo early to flower; 
for if the Seaſon is mild, the Flowers 
will appear by the Beginning of Fe- 
bruary; and tho' there is no great 
Beauty in them, yet, as they are 
generally produced in plenty, at a 
Seaſon when few other Flowers ap- 


pear, a few Plants of them may be 


admitted for Variety. The Fruit 
of this Tree is ſeldom ripe before 
September: the Tree will grow eigh- 


teen or twenty Feet high, and make 


a large Head. | 6 00 
The ſecond Sort is very common 
in the Hedges in divers Parts of 
England, and is ſeldom preſerved in 
Gardens. The Fruit of this Plant 
is often brought into the Markets, 
and fold for Buckthorn - berries; 
from which it may be eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhed, if the Berries are opened 


to obſerve how many Stcnes there 
are in each; which in this Fruit 
is but one, but in the Bucktnorn 
four; and they may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by rubbing the Juice of the 
Berries on Paper ; that of the Buck- 
thorn will ſtain the Paper green, 
whereas the Juice of this ſtains it 
parple: this Tree is called Virga 
Sanguinca, from the young Shoots 
being of a fine red Colour. There 
is a Variety of this Tree with varie- 
gated Leaves, which is preſerved 
in the Nurſeries, but is not much 
eſteemed. | 
The fourth Sort is an American, 
from whence the Seeds have been 
brought to England; this is found 


in all the Northern Parts of America, 


as are alſo the fifth and ſixth Sorts, 
being Natives of the Woods in Vir- 
ginia, Necu-England, Maryland, and 
Carolina: theſe are all of them very 
hardy, and thrive well in tae open 
Air in England; fo are cultivated 
by the Nurſery- men near Landon, to 
add to the Variety of their hardy 

| 1 recs: 
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Trees: theſe grow to the ſame 
Height with our common Female 


Dogberry, and make a much better 


Appearance : the Shoots of the fixth 
Sort are of a beautiful red Colour 
in Winter; and in Summer the 
Leaves being large, and white, and 
the Bunches of white Flowers grow- 
ing at the Extremity of every Branch, 


\ renders this Shrub valuable; and in 
Autumn, when the large Bunches of 
blue Berries are ripe, they make a 


fine Appearance. . 


The eighth Sort grows upon Che- 


diet Hills in Northumberland, and 
alſo upon the Albs, and other moun- 


tainous Places in the Northern Coun- 
tries; but this is very difficult to 


preſerve in Gardens: the only Me- 
thod is, to remove the Plants from 
the Places of their natural Growth, 
with good Balls of Earth to their 
Roots, and plant them in a moiſt 
ihady Situation, where they are not 
annoyed by the Roots of other Plants: 
in ſuch a Situation they may be pre- 
ſerved two or three Vears; but it 


will rarely happen that they will 


continue longer. e 

All the Sorts of Dogwood may 
be propagated by their Seeds, which, 
if fown in the Autumn ſoon after 


they are ripe, will moſt of them 


come up the following Spring; but 


if the Seeds are not ſown in Autumn, 


they will lie a Year in the Ground 
before the Plants will appear; and 
when the Year proves dry, they will 


ſometimes remain two Years in the There is but one Species of this 


Plant yet known; which is, 


Ground; thereſore the Place ſhould 


not be diſturbed, where theſe Seeds 


are fown, under two Years, if the 
Plants ſhould not come up ſooner : 


when the Plants are come up, they 
ould be duly watered in dry Wea- 


ther, and kept clean from Weeds; 
and the Autumn following, they 
may be removed, and planted in 


Beds in the Nurſery, where they 
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may remain two Years; by which 
time they will be fit to tranſplant, 
where they are to remain for good. 

They are alſo propagated by 
Suckers, and laying down of the 
Branches: moſt of the Sorts produce 
plenty of Suckers, eſpecially when 
they are planted on a moiſt light 
Soil, which may be taken off from 
the old Plants in Autumn, and plant- 
ed into a Nurſery for a Vear or two, 
and then may be tranſplanted into 
the Places where they are to remain; 
but thoſe Plants which are propa- 
gated by Suckers, rarely have ſo 
good Roots as thoſe which are pro- 
pagated by Layers, and being much 
more inclinable to ſhoot out Suckers, 
whereby they will fill the Ground 
round them with their Spawn, they 
are not near ſo valuable as thoſe 


Plants which are raiſed from Layers. 


CORNUTIA [We have no Eng- 
/i/} Name for this Plant. It is fo 
called from Cornutus, a Phyſician of 
Paris, who publiſhed an Hiſtory of 
Canada Plants]. 3 8 

The Characters are; 

It hath a monopetalous perſonated 

Flower, whoſe upper Lip flands erect, 


bud the under Lip is divided into three 
Parts: from the Flower-cup ariſes © 


the Pointal, which is fixed like a 
Natl in the hinder Part of the Floau- 
er, auhich afterwards becomes a ſpbe- 


rical ſucculent Berry, including Seeds 


ewhich are for the moſt part kidney- 
ſhaped. 


CoRNUTIA flore pyramidato cœru- 
leo, foliis incanis. Plum. Cornutia 
with a pyramidal Flower, and hoary 
Leaves. | 

This Plant was firſt diſcovered 
by Father Plumier in America, who 
gave it the Name. It is found in 
plenty in ſeveral of the Iſlands in the 


W-/-Indics, and at Campechy and 
1 Le 
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La Vera Cruz, from both which 
Places I received the Seeds, which 
were collected by my late ingenious 


Friend Dr. William Houſtoun, and 


aſterward by Mr. Robert Millar, 
from the ſame Country. It grows 
to the Height of ten or twelve Feet: 
the Branches grow ſtraggling, and 
the Leaves are placed by Pairs op- 


ſite: the Flowers are produced in 


Spikes at the End of the Branches, 
which are of a fine blue Colour; 
theſe uſually appear in the Autumn, 
and ſometimes will remain in Beau- 
ty for two Months or more. 

It is propagated by Seeds, which 
ſhould be ſoon early in the Spring 
on an Hot-bed; and when the 
Plants are come up, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
halfpeny Pot filled with freſh light 


Earth, and plunged into an Hot- 


bed of Tanners Bark, obſerving to 


ſhade them until they have taken 
Root; after which time they ſhould 
have freſh Air, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, and they 
muſt be frequently watered (for it 
naturally grows on ſwampy Souls). 
When the Plants have filled theſe 
Pots with their Roots, they ſhould 


be ſhifted into others of a larger 


Size, and plunged into the Hot-bed 
again, where they ſhould be con- 
tinued till OZober; when they muſt 
be removed into the Bark-ſtove, and 
plunged into the Tan ; for other- 
wiſe it will be very difficult to pre- 
ſerve them through the Winter. 'The 
Stove in which theſe Plants are 
placed, ſhould be kept to the tem- 
perate Heat marked on the Botanic 
Thermometers, which will agree 
better with them than a greater Hcat. 
The third Year from Seeds theſe 
Plants will lower, when they make 
a fine Appearance in the Stove ; but 
they never perfect their Seeds in 
England, | | 
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They may be alſo propagated by 
Cuttings, which, if planted into Pots 
filled with freſh Earth, and plunged 
into a Bark-bed, obſerving to ſhade 
and water them, will take Root, and 
muſt be afterwards treated as the 
Seedling-plants. 

CORONAIMPERIALIS, 
Crown Imperial. 

The Characters are; 

The Flowers conſiſt of fix Leave, © 
arebell-ſhaped, and hang downwards ; 
theſe are ranged, as it were, into a 
Crown; above which appears a great 
Buſh of Leawes: the Pointal of the © 
Flower becomes an oblong Fruit, which 
is wwinged, and divided into three 
Cells, which are filled with flat Seeds: 
to which may be added, It hath a 
coated Root, which is furniſhed with 


Fibres at the Bottom. 


The Species are 

1. CoRON A IMPERIALIS. 
The common Crown Imperial. 

2. Corona IMmPERIALIS major, 
Tourn, The greater Crown Impe- 
rial. | 

3. Corona IMERIALISs fore 
pleno. Journ. Crown Imperial with 
a double Flower. TOR 
4. Corona IMTERIAL IS duplica 
corona. Journ. Crown Imperial with 
a double Crown. a 

5. CoRona IMPERIAL IS friplici 
corona. H. L. Crown Imperial with 
a triple Crown. c 

6. Corona IMPERIALIS ulti- 
fora, latoque caule. Journ. Crown 
Imperial with many Flowers, and 
flat Stalks. | | | 

7. CoRON A IMPERIALIS folio 
vario. Journ. Strip'd-leav'd Crown 
Imperial. 

8. CoRoNna IAP ERIALIS Valio was 
rio ex viridi & argenteo. Baerh. Ind. 
8 ſirip'd-leav'd Crown Impe- 
rial, | 
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9. Corona IMPERIALIS fore pul- 


chre luteo. Tourn. 


Crown Imperial 


with a beautiful yellow Flower. 


10. CoRona IMPERIALIS flore 


luteo pleno. Boerh, Ind, Crown Im- 


perial with a double yellow Flower. 
11. Corona ImPERIALIs fore 
luteo ſtriato. Tourn. Crown Impe- 
rial with a yellow-ſtrip'd Flower. 
12. Corona IMPERIALIS ramo- 
fa. 4 ourn. Branched Crown Im- 
rial, 
There are ſome other Varieties of 


this Flower, which are preſerved in 


the Gardens of curious Floriſts ; but 
as they are only Variations which 
are accidental, from Seeds of the 
ſame Plants, their Numbers may be 


increaſed, like many other bulbous 


Plants, by ſuch as are curious in 
ſaving and ſowing Seeds of the dif- 
ferent Varieties. | 

The manner of propagating this 
Plant from Seeds being the ſame 
with the Tulip, I ſhall refer the 
Reader to that Article for the par- 
ticular Directions, and ſhall proceed 


to the Method of cultivating their 


Roots already obtained, ſo as to 
have fair large Flowers. 
The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 


their Roots is in July or Augu/?, be- 


fore they puſh forth freſh Fibres; 
after which time, it is not ſo ſafe to 
remove them: or they may be taken 
up in June, when their green Leaves 
are quite decay'd; and may be 
kept out of the Ground until Auguſt, 


at which time they ſnould be planted 


in Beds or Borders of good freſh 
Earth, burying a little rotten Dung 
in the Bottom, that the Fibres may 
ſtrike into it; but be ſure not to let 
it be near the Bulb; for it is apt to 


tot whenever this happens. | 
| If they are planted in open Beds 


or Borders of a Pleaſure-garcen, they 
ſhould be placed exactly in the Mid- 
dle; for they will riſe to be three 


Feet high or more in a good Soil; 


Take the Border over, after the 


Level of the Ground. In Febrzary 


proper to ſupport them with Sticks, 
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and ſo would be improper to ſtand on 
the Side of a Border, where ſhould 
be planted Flowers of lower Growth. 

In planting of theſe Roots, after 
the Border is marked out, and the 
Diſtances fixed between each Root 
(which ſhould be eight or ten Feet 
or more, according to the Size of 
the Garden, and the Number of 
Roots to be planted), you ſhould 
open an Hole with a ſmall Spade 
about fix Inches deep, into which 
you ſhould place your Root, ob- 
ſerving to ſet the Crown uppermoſt; . 
and then with your Hand fill in the 
Earth round the Root, breaking the 
Clods, and removing all large Stones 
from about it, and afterwards level 
the Ground with your Spade, and 


Whole is finiſhed. Your Roots be- 
ing thus planted, will require no 
farther Care, as being very hardy; 
the Froſt never injures them: but if 
the Ground 1s too wet in Wanter, 
they will be apt to rot; therefore, 
in ſuch Caſes, the Borders ſhould 
be raiſed a Foot or more above the 


their Buds will appear above-ground ; 
and if the Weather be mild, they 
will advance in Height very faſt, 
and in March they will produce their 
Flowers : but as their Stems grow 
tall, and the Spring-ſeaſon being 
commonly windy, it will be very 


to prevent their being broken down : 
nor ſhould the Flowers of this Plant 
be gathered when blown; for it 
greatly weakens their Roots; ſo 
that they do not afford an Increaſe 
of Bulbs, and many times are two 
or three Years before they flower 
again, 

Theſe Roots ſhould be tranſplant- 
ed every third Year, by which time 
they will have furniſhed ſome Off- 

B b z ſets 


OD: 
ſets of conſiderable Strength, which 
- muſt be taken from the old Roots; 
and ſuch of them as are large enough 
to produce Flowers, may be planted 
in Borders with the old Roots; ; bat 
the ſmall ones ſhould be planted in 
a Nurſery-bed, where they may re- 


main till they have Strength enough 
to flower; but if you remove the 


blowing Roots oftener, they will 


not flower ſo ſtrong, nor will their 


Increaſe be near ſo great. 

This Plant deſerves a Place in the 
molt curious Flower-gardens, for the 
Earlineſs of its F lowering ; being 
the firſt Plant of large eh. that 
we have flowers, and ſo conſequent- 


ly garniſhes the ns of Borders, 


at a Seaſon when there are no other 
Flowers in the fame Lineappearing ; 
and ſo begins that Order of Flower- 
Ing, which ſhould be ſucceeded by 
other Flowers of the like Growth, 
thro' the greateſt Part of the Seaſon. 


Their Seeds are ripe about the Be- 


ginning of June, and ſhould be fown 


forming it, ſee Tulipa. 

CORONA SOLIS. Vide Heli— 
anthos. ij. 

CORONILLA, Jointed-padded 
Colutea· 

The Garacters are; 

It hath Leaves like thoſe of the 
Scorpion ſena : the Flowers are popi- 
lionaccous: the Pods are full of Joints, 
| bawing one oblong fovelling Seed in 
each Dix Viſion. 

The Species are; 

1. Coroniila argenten Cretica. 
Tourn. Silver-leav'd jointed- rs 
Ares of Caudia. 

2. CorRoNnilLa maritinia, glauco 
1. Tourn. Maritime jointed- pod- 
ded Colutea, with a ſea-green Leaf. 
. CORONILLA Herkacen „Aare wa- 

rio. Tourn, Herbaceous jointed pod- 
ded Colutea, with a variable Flower. 

4. CokoNILILA Cretica herbacea, 


© 5. 
flore farvo purpuraſcente. Taurn, 
Candia herbaceous jointed-podded 
Colutea, with a ſmail purpliſh Flower. 

3 CORONILI a Zeylamca argentea 
tota. Boerh. Ind. Silver jointed- pod- 
ded Colutea of Ceylon. 

6. CogoN IIIA minima. Gs 
The leaſt jointed-podded Colutea. 

7. CoroniLLa filiguis & ſemini- 
bus craſſioribus. Tourn. Jointed-pod- 
ded Colutea, with thick Pods and 
Sceds. 

8. CoroxtLta Americana 1 
dens pentaphylla. Plum. Five-leav'd 
American jointed - podded Colutea, 
with climbing Stalks. 

Tze firſt and ſecond Species grow 
with us to be ſmall Shrubs, about 
three or four Feet high; and are ſo 
nearly alike in all reipects, as far as 
I have been. able to examine them, 


that I could readily pronounce them 


the lame, were it not that they have 
been by ſo many eminent Botaniſts 
diſtinguiſhed tor two abſolutely dif— 


ferent Plants; which if there are two 
in 7uly. For the Manner of per- 


ſuch, I have as yet ſeen but one of 
how : I have indeed received Seeds 
of the two Sorts from different Per- 
ſons abroad; but when they came 
up, they proved the fame, and this 
more than once; which cauſes me 
to ſuſpect they are not different; for 
at different Seaſons of the Vear the 
ſame Plant appears different as to the 
Colour of its Leaves; which might 


at firſt lead a Perſon into the Miſtake: 


and this has been followed by all 
that have ſince written thereof. 
This Plant is propagated by ſow- 
ing the Sceds in the Spring, either 
upon a gentle Hot-bed, or on a 
warm Border of freſh light Earth; 
and when the Plants are come up 
about two Inches high, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted Sther into Pots, or 
in a Bed of good rich Earth, at 
about four or five Inches Diftance 


every Way, where they may remain 


until 


Co 
until they have obtained Strength 


enough to plant out for good, which 
ſhould be either into Pots filled with 


good freſh Earth, or in a warm-f1:u- 
ated Border; in which, if the Win- 
ter is not too ſevere, they will abide 
very well, and in the Spring follow- 
ing will produce large Quantities of 
yellow Flowers of a ſtrong ſweet 
Smell; which will be ſucceeded by 
long flender-jointed Pods in great 
Plenty, in which are contained the 
Seeds. „ 
The third Sort dies down every 


Winter, but riſes again the ſucceed- 


ing Spring, and produces large trail- 


ing Branches, which are furniſhed 


with great Numbers of variable- co- 
lour'd Flowers, which grow in 
Bunches; theſe are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall-jointed Pods, con- 
taining many oblong Seed: : but the 
Root creeps very far under-ground, 
by which the Plant increaſes greatly; 
which, when permitted to remain 


|  unremoved for two or three Years, 
will ſpread and overbear whatever 


Plants grow near it; for which Rea- 


ſon the Roots ſhould be confin'd ; and 
it ſhould be planted at a Diſtance 


from any other Plants: it will grow 
in almoſt any Soil and Situation, 
but thrives bet in a warm ſunny 
Expoſure, in which the Flowers will 
alſo be much fairer, and in greater 
Quantities. - 

The fourth Sort is annual, and 
muſt be ſown every Spring in an 
open Bed or Border of good light 
Earth, in the Places where it 1s to 


remain; for it doth not very well 


bear removing This is a Plant of 


little Beauty, and is only preſerved 


in curious Gardens of Plants. 
The fifth Sort is very tender, be- 

ing a Native of Ceylon: this muſt be 

lown on an Hot- bed early in the 


Spring; and when the Plants are 


come up, they muſt be tranſplanted 


8 0 
into ſmall Pots filled with light ſandy 
Earth, and plunged into a freſh Hot- 
bed of Tanners Bark ; obſerving to 
give them frequent gentle Water- 
ings; and as the Weather is hot or 
cold, ſo they muſt have more or leſs 
Air in proportion thereto, by raiſin 
up the Glaſſes in the middle of the 
Day ; but in the Nights the Glaſſes 
ſhould be covered with Mats. 

And when the Plants have grown 
ſo as to fill the Pots with their Roots, 
they mult be carefully ſhaken out of 
them, preſerving the Earth to their 
Roots; and put them into Pots a 
Size bigger, filling up the Pot with 
the ſame light freſh ſandy Earth as 
before; then plunge the Pots again” 
into the Hot-bed, and manage them 
as before. In the Winter they muſt 
be placed in a warm Bark ſtove 
among Plants of the tendereſt Claſs, 
obſerving to refreſh them frequently 
with Water : but never give them 
too much at a time. Ia this Ma- 
nagement I have had this Plant ſue- 
ceed very well for two or three 
Years ; but I have not as yet ſeen it 
flower in England, tho' there are 
Plants of this Kind in three or four 
Gardens, which are two or three 
Years old. 

Tae ſixth Sort is a very ſmall 
Plant, and hath very little Beauty in 
it; this is preſerved by the Curious 
in Botany, but is ſeldom found in 


Gardens of Pleaſure, where few 


Plants are admitted that are not ei- 
ther beautiful or rare; it is propa- 
gated by ſowing the Seeds in the 
Spring, on a Bed of freſh light Earth, 
in a warm Poſition: and when the 
Plants are come up, they muſt be 


either tranſplanted into Pots filled 


with the ſame freſh Earth, or into 
warm Borders under a South or Weſt 
Wall; for they are ſubject to be 
deftroyed . by ſevere Froſts: and 
therefore thoſe which are planted in 

| Bb 4 Pots 
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Cold is paſt, 


they perfect their Seeds: 


| CO 
Pots ſhould be ſheltered during the 


Winter- ſeaſon under a common Hot- 
bed- frame, taking off the Glaſſes in 
mild Weather, that they may enjoy 
as much of the free open Air as poſ- 
fible; and in the Spring, after the 
they may be ſhaken 
out of the Pots, and planted in a 
warm Border, where they will flow- 
er, and produce ripe Seeds the ſuc- 
ceeding Summer. 

The ſeventh Sort grows t to the 
Height of two or three Feet, and 


branches out on every Side, ſo as to 


form a regular Shrub. This may be 
Propagated by Seeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a moderate Hot-bed in 
the Spring; and, when the Plants 
are about two Inches hi igh, they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted into 
ſmall Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into a very mo- 
derate Hot-bed, being careful to 


{creen them from the Sun until they 


have taken new Root; after which 
time they muſt have a large Share 


of freſh. Air, otherwiſe they will 
draw up very weak; they muſt alſo 


be frequently watered in warm 
Weather. When thele Plants have 
acquired Strength, 
inured to bear the open Air by de- 
E for in Summer they ſhould 

e taken out of the Hot-bed, and 
ſome of them may be planted in 


warm Borders; but it will be pro- 


per to keep ſome in Pots, that they 
may be ſheltered in Winter; for in 


ſevere Froſt thoſe in the Borders will 


be in Danger of ſuffering thereby. 
Theſe Plants produce their Flowers 


In the Spring, when they make an 


agreeable Appearance, and in Augu/? 
this Sort 
greatly reſembles the firſt. 

The eighth Sort was diſcovered 


by Father Plumier in America. I re- 


ceived the Seeds of this Plant from 
Cartbagena, which were ſent me by 


4 


they ſhould be 


CO 
my late ingenious Friend Dr. iI. 


liam Houfloun, This Plant is pro- 
pagated by Seeds, which ſhould be 


ſown early in the Spring on a mo- 


derate Hot-bed ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into an Halfpeny Pot 
filled with freſh rich Earth, and 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to ſhade them un- 
til they have taken Root; after 
which time they ſhould have Air 
and Water in. proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon ; and when 
they have filled theſe Pots with their 
Roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
Pots of a larger Size, and plunged 
into-the Hot-bed again, where they 
muſt remain until Autumn, when 
they ſhould be removed into the 
Stove, and plunged into the Tan. 
Theſe Plants muſt be conſtantly kept 
in the Bark ſtove, and placed among 
Plants which require a moderate 
Heat; where they will thrive and 


flower, and ſhould be ſupported by 


tall Sticks, round which they will 
twine as Hops do; ſo that they muſt 
not be ſuffered to twiſt round other 
Plants, leſt they overbear and ſpoil 
them. Theſe are very proper Plants 
to place againſt an Eſpalier on the 
back Part of the Stove, among 
other climbing Plants, where they 
will make an agreeable Variety. 
This Sort will continue two or 


three Vears, provided it be care- 


fully managed, and will ſometimes 
produce ripe Seeds in this Country; 
but it will be proper to lay down 
ſome of the Shoots, either into the 
Tan, or Pots of freſh Earth plunged 
into the Tan, becauſe theſe will often 
take Root, 
young Plants may be obtained; 

which is a ſure Method to preſerve 


the Kind in this Country, where 


they do not wave perfect their 
Seeds. 
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CO RON OPUS, Bucks-horn 


| DPlaintain, 


The Characters are; 
It agrees in Flower and Fruit with 
the Plantain, from which it differs 
in its Leaves, which are deeply cut 
in on the Edges 3 whereas the Leaves 
of Plantain are either intire, or but 


| [lightly indented. 


'The Speczes are ; e 

i. Cobb Nor us Hortenfis. C. B. 

Garden Buck's-horn Plantain or 
Harts-horn, vulgo. 

2. Corxonoeus Maſſilienſis hir- 

ſutior latifolius. Tour n. Broad-Jeav'd 


hairy Bucks-horn Plantain of Mar- 


feilles. 


3. Coronopus Neapolitanus te- 


nuifolius. Col. Narrow-leav'd Bucks- 


horn Plantain of Naples. 

4. CoxoNo us maritimus roſeus. 
Bocc. Rar. Pl. Roſe- like Sea Bucks- 
horn Plantain. | | 

The firſt of theſe Species, tho” 
intitled a Garden-Plant, yet is found 
wild in molt Parts of England, and 


is the very ſame Plant which grows 


upon moſt Commons, and barren 
Heaths, where, from the Poorneſs 
of the Soil, it appears to be very 
different from the Garden-kind, as 
being little more than a fourth Part 
ſo large. But this Plant, when tranſ⸗- 
planted, or ſown in a Garden by the 
other, grows to be full as large: nor 
can I ſee any Difference between 
theſe, and that which grows upon 
the Sea-coaſts ; tho“ Caſpar Baubin, 
and many Botaniſts after him, make 
them diſtin& Species: but when they 
are cultrvated together in the ſame 
Soil, I am ſatisfied that no Perſon 
can diſtinguiſh them; thereiore 1 


= make no doubt of calling them all 


the ſame Plant. 


This Species was formerly culti- 
vated in Gardens as a Sallad-herb ; 


2 but at preſent is little regarded, and 
almoſt wholly diſuſed; it may be 


C O 
eaſily cultivated by ſowing the Seeds 
in the Spring upon any Soil, or in 
any Situation, it being extremely 
hardy; and, when it comes up, it 
may be thinned out, and ſuffered to 
remain for Uſe at about three or 
four Inches Diſtance, where the 
Leaves may be often cut for the 
Purpoſes above - mentioned, the 


Roots ſtill putting forth freſh Leaves; 


and, if it is not ſuffered to ſeed, the 
Roots will remain two or three 
Years : but it ſeldom continues long 
after perfecting its Seeds. If the 
Seeds are ſuffered to fall upon the 
Ground, there will be a conſtant 
Supply of Plants, without any fur- 
ther Care than clearing them from 
Weeds as they grow. The other 
Varieties are maintained in Botanic 
Gardens; but are ſeldom cultivated 
for Pleaſure or Profit. 

CORTUSA [ This Plant is ſo 
called, from Cortuſus, a famous Bo- 
taniſt, who firſt brought it into Uſe}, 
Bears-ear Sanicle. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath aperennial Root: the Leaves 
are roundiſb, rough, and crenated on 
the Edges, like thoſe of Ground toy: 
the Cup of the Flower is ſmall, and 


diwided into five Parts: the Flowers 


are ſhaped like a Funnel, are cut at 
the Top into many Segments, and are 
diſpoſed in an Umbel: the Fruit is 
roundiſh, terminating into a Point, 
and is cloſely fixed in the Cup, in which 
are contained many ſmall angular 
Seeds. | 
The Species are; 

1. Corus A foliis cordatis petiola- 

tis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Bears-ear 


Sanicle, or Cortuſa of Matthiolus. 


2. Corus A foliis ovatis ſaſſilibus. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Rough-leav'd Bears- 
ear Sanicle, or, Borage-leav'd Au- 
ricula. 

The firſt Sort is a Native of the- 
Alps, and Mountains in Auſtria: this 


is 
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| is nearly akin to the Auricula; but 


the Flowers are ſmaller, and of one 


plain Colour: this Plant is with Dif- 
f culty preſerved in Gardens, eſpe- 


cially if it is planted in open Bor- 
ders, Where the Sun in Summer is 
very apt to deſtroy it; therefore the 
only Method by which J could ever 
preſerve it, has been by planting the 
Plants in Pots, and placing them in 
a ſnady Situation, where they were 
duly watered in dry Weather: in 


this Place they conſtantly remained 


both Summer and Winter ; for the 
Cold will not deftroy them : theEarth 
for this Plant ſhould be light, and 
not too rich ; for Dung is very in- 
jurious to it: as this very rarely pro- 
duces any Seeds in England, the only 
Method to propagate it is by parting 
the Roots in the ſame manner as is 
practiſed for Auricula's: the beſt 
time for this is about Michaclmas; 
ſoon after which the Leaves decay. 
The ſecond Sort is by Dr. Tourne- 


fort ranged with the Mulleins, un- 


der the Litle of Verbaſcum humile 
Alpinum, boraginis folio & flore; and 
it bath been long known in the Eng- 
[iſp Gardens, by the Name of Bo- 
rage - leav'd Auricula. This Plant 
was formerly nurſed up and placed 
in the Green-houſe in Winter, as a 
tender Plant, whereas it will bear 
the greateſt Cold of this Country, be- 
ing a Native of the Fyrencan Moun— 


tains; ſo requires the ſame Culture 


as the firſt Sort. 
CORYLUS, The Hazel or Nut- 
tree. 
The Caradters are; 
It hath Male Fl;wers, or Catkins, 
grewing at remote Diſtances from the 
Fruit on the ſame Tree: the Nuts 


grow, for the moſt part, in Cluſters, 
and are cloſely joined together at the 


Bottom, each being covered with an 
anf .d Huſh or Cup, which opens at 


C O 
the Top; and when the Fruit is ripe, 
it fall; out : the Leaves are round; 5 
and intire. 

The Species are; 

I. CoxxLus htiveſiris. C. B. The 
wild Hazel- nut. 

2. CoRYLUs ſativa, fructu allo 
minore, five vulgaris. C. B. The 
ſmall manured Hazel-nut. 

3. Cox Ls /ativa, fructu ro. 
tundo maximo. C. B. The large Cob- 
nut. 

4. Cox vLus ſativa, frudu 0b. 
longo rubente, C. B. The red Fil. 
bert. 

5. Cox LVs 3 Fructu cblongs 
rubente, pellicula alba tecdo. C. B. 
'The white Filbert. 

6. Cox Lus Hiſpanica, fru@u 
ae jore anguloſo. Pluk. Alm. Large 
Spentſh | N ut. | 

The firſt of theſe Trees is com- 
mon in many Woods in England, 
from whence the Fruit is gathered in 
plenty, and brought to the London 


Markets by the Country - people. 


This Tree 1s ſeldom planted in Gar- 
dens (except by Perſons curious in 
Collections of Trees and Shrubs): i 

delights to grow on a moiſt ** 
Soil, and may be plentifully in- 
creas'd by Suckers from the old 
Plants, or by laying down their 


Branches, which, in one Year's time, 


will ke * Root for tranſ- 
planting ; and theſe will be much 
handſomer and better-roated Plants 
than Suckers, and will greatly out- 


grow them, eſpecially while young. 


The ſecond and third Sorts are 
planted in Hedge-rows, in moiſt 
ſhady Places in Gardens: but the 
Fruit is much better, and 1n greater 
Quantities, when they have an open 
free Air, and are not ſuffered either 
to grow too thick, or be overhung 
or crouded with other Trees, 


The 


co 


The fourth and fifth Sorts, wiz. 
the red and white Filberts, are moſtly 
eſteemed for their Fruit being much 


ſweeter, and their Shells much ten- 


derer. | . 

The ſixth Sort is annually brought 
from Spain in great Plenty, and ſold 
in London all the Winter- ſeaſon; 
from which Nuts there have been 
many Trees raiſed in the Eng//þ 
Gardens ; but they ſeldom prove the 
ſame with the Nuts ſown. 

All theſe Sorts may be propagated 


by ſowing their Nuts in February; 


which, in order to preſerve them 
good, ſhould be kept in Sand in a 


moiſt Cellar, where the Vermin can- 


not come at them to deſtroy them; 
nor ſhould the external Air be ex- 
cluded from them, which would oc- 
caſion their growing mouldy. 

The manner of ſowing the Sceds 
being well known to every one, I 


need not here mention it, eſpecially 


ſince it is not the ſureſt way to ob- 
tain the Sorts deſired ; for they ſel- 
dom prove ſo good as the Nuts 
which were ſown, or at leaft not one 
in four of them will: and the Me- 
thod of propagating them by Lay- 
ers being not only the ſureſt, but allo 


moſt expeditious, is what I would 


recommend to every one, who would 
cultivate theſe Trees for the ſake of 
their Fruits. 

COST US, Zedoary. 

Ihe Characters are 

The Flower is incloſed in a fingle 
Coperines, and hath three Petals : it 
is ſhaped like a Lip-fioxer, the loben 
Part being broad, long, and ſpread 
open at the Brim, where it is ſlightly 
cat into three Parts, the Ubpper-lip be- 
ing ſport: from the Bottom of the 
tower ariſes the Pointal, which af, 
termvard becomes a roundiſh Pod, haw- 
ing three Cells, which are full of tri- 
angular Seeds. : 

We have but one Species of this 
Genus ; Yu. 


„ 
Cos rus officinarum. Dale Phar. 
This Plant grows both in the EAI 

and We/t'- Indies, in ſhady moiſt 
Places; the Roots propagate under 
the Ground after the manner of Gin- 
ger, or the Flower-de-luce : the 
Stalks ſeldom riſe above three Feet 


high: theſe annually decay to the 


Root; but as there is a conſtant Suc- 
ceſſion of Stalks, the Plants are not 
long deſtitute of them: the Flow- 
ers are produced on the Top of the 
Stalks, in a ſcaly oblong Head, which 
are white, and ſhaped ſomewhat like 
thoſe of Ginger. | 

This is a tender Plant; ſo muſt be 
conſtantly kept in the Bark. ſtove: 


it may be eaſily propagated by part- 
ing the Roots in the Spring of the 


Year; and if they are allowed room 
in the Pots for their Roots to ſpread, 
and are duly watered, the Plants will 
thrive, and produce their Flowers 
in Winter, which is the Seaſon of 
their Flowering: the Root of this 
Plant was formerly much uſed in 
Medicine, but of late it hath not 
been ſo much eſteemed. 

COTINUS, Venice Sumach. 

The Chara@#ers are; 

It hath round Leaves, with long 
Fiot/talits : the Floavers are ſmall, 
confiſting of jive Leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a Noe; are diſpoſed 


in capillary Branches of very fender 


and ſtiff Filaments or Heirs, which 


are ewidely diffuſed after the manner 


of Plumes, and ſpring cut of the top 
Þranches: in the Centre of the Flexwer . 
is fituated the Pointal, attended by 
five minute Stamina: the Pointal af- 
teraward turns to an oval Berry, ins 
clofing one triangular Seed. 

The Species are; 

1. Corixus foliis obverſe o/ 
tis. Lin, Hort. Cliff. Venice Sumach, 
commonly called Coccygria. 

2. Corixus is obverſe corda- 
iis. Lin, Hort. Clif. The Cocoa 
Plum, The 
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The firſt Sort is very common in 


the Nurſeries about London, where it 


is propagated to intermix with other 
flowering Shrubs: it uſually grows 
to the Height of eight or ten Feet; 
the Branches grow very irregular and 
diffus d; but when it flowers, which 
it ſeldom does until it is pretty 
ſtrong, it makes a beautiful Figure, 
the Flowers growing, as it were, on 
large Plumes of Hair, which almoſt 
cover the whole Shrub: it is very 


proper to plant among other Shrubs 


of the fame Growth, where it will 
make an agreeable Variety. 

This Plant is propagated by lay- 
ing down the tender Branches, which 
ſhould have a little Slit made at one 
of the Joints that are laid in the 
Earth, as is practiſed in lay ing Car- 
nations, which will greatly facilitate 


their Rooting. When they are ſuf- 


ficiently rooted, which is commonly 
in one Year's time, they may be 
tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main ; for it ſeems not to bear re- 
moving well, eſpecially when grown 
old ; the Roots trailing far under- 
ground, which, when cut or broken, 
do not ſoon recover; and it ſeldom 
produces many Fibres near the 
Stem. 7 | 

The Wood of this Shrub is great- 
ly uſed in the Southern Parts of 
France, where it grows in great 
Plenty, to dye their woollen Cloths 
of a yellow Colour, or Fcuillemorte ; 
and the Tanners uſe the Leaves to 
Prepare their Skins; from whence it 
was called Cotinus Cortaria. 

The ſecond Sort was brought from 
the Bahama Iſlands by Mr. Cateſby ; 
it alſo grows in molt of the Iſlands 
in the Weft-Indics: this ſhoots up 
with many Stems, to the Height of 
eight or ten Feet, and forms a Sort 
olgeT hicket : the Flowers are ſmall 
and white, and are produced in Clu- 


ſters: after theſe the Fruit come, 
which are about the Size of a com. 


mon Damaſcene ; ſome of them are 


purple, ſome red, and others yellow, 
of a ſweet luſcious Taſte ; and there 
is a Succeſſion of theſe Fruit moſt 
Part of the Year. h 
This Sort is tender ; therefore will 
not live in this Country, unleſs it is 
preſerved in a good Stove : it may 
be propagated by the Stones of the. 
Fruit, which ſhould be brought over 
in Sand, and put into Pots as ſoon as 
they arrive; and the Pots muſt be 
plunged into a good Hot-bed ; and, 
when the Plants come up, they muſt 
be kept in the Bark-ſtove with other 
tender Plants. pf el 
COTONEA MALUS. Vide Cy- 
donia. | 
COTONEASTER. Vide Meſpi- 
lus. | 
_ COTULA FOETIDA. Vide Cha- 
mæmelum Fœtidum. 5 
COTYLEDON, Navelwort. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a Leaf, Stalk, and the 
whole Appearance, of Houfleck ; from 


ewhich it differs in having an oblong 


 tubulous Flower con ſiſting of one Leaf, 


which is divided at the Top into froe 
Parts: the Fruit is lite that of the 
Houfleek. 

The Difference made by Dr. Lin- 
naus between this Genus and the 
Craſſula, is in the latter having but 
five Stamina, and the Cotyledon ten; 
by which Method theſe two Genera 


are removed to a great Diſtance from 


each other; though, in other more 
eſſential Characters, they may be 
brought nearer together, as they are 


by Dr. Van Royen, in his Flora L- 


denſis; ſo that as the Cotyledon has 
been ſeparated from the Sedum by its 
Flower having but one Leaf, and the 
Sedum twelve, it has alſo been ſepa- 
rated from the Craſſula by its having 
a long 
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a long tubulous Flower; whereas 
the Craſſula has ſhort Flowers divi- 


| ded almoſt to the Bottom. 


The Species are; 


1. Cor LE DON major. C. B. The 


eater Navelwort. 
2. CorYLEDoN Africana frute- 


| ſcens, foliis orbiculatis, limbo purpu- 


reo cinctis. Journ. Shrubby African 
Navelwort, with round Leaves edged 
with a purple Rim. 8 
3. COTYLEDON Africana frute- 
ſeens, folio longo & anguſto, flore fla- 
veſcente. Com. Rar. Shrubby fri- 


can Navelwort, with a long narrow 


Leaf, and a yellowiſh Flower. 


4. CorYLEDoN Africana frute-. 


ſcens, fore umbellato coccineo. Com. 
Rar. Shrubby African Navelwort, 
with ſcarlet Flowers growing in an 
Umbel. 

5. CorvIE DO Afra, folio crafſo 
lato laciniato, floſculo aureo. 
Ind. African Navelwort, with a broad 
thick divided Leaf, and {mall yellow 
Flowers. | 

6. CoryLEepon Afra arboreſcens 
major, foliis glaucis oblongioribus, 


ore luteo. Boerh. Ind. Greater tree- 


like African Navelwort, with oblong 

ſea - green Leaves, and a yellow 

Flower. . | 
7. CoTYLEDON major arboreſcen 


Afra, foliis minoribus cralſiſſimis vi- 


ridioribus minutiſſiime punctatis. Boerh. 


Ind. Greater African tree- like Na- 


velwort, with ſmall thick Leaves. 


8. CoryLEDON mojor arboreſcens 


Afra, foliis minoribus oblongis atra- 
viridibus. Boerh. Ind. Greater Mi- 
can tree-like Navelwort, with ſmall 


= oblong dark-green Leaves. 


9. CoTYLEDON major arboreſcens 
Afra, foliis orbiculatis glaucis, limbo 
purpureo & maculis wiridibus ornatis, 
Beerh. Ind. alt, Greater tree - like 
African Navelwort, with rounder 
ſea - green Leaves, having purple 
Edges, and ſpotted with Green. 


Boer h. 


co 
10. Cor v Capenſis, folio ſe- 
miglobato. Hort. Elth. Navelwort 
of the Cape of Good Hope, with thick 
half-globular Leaves. 1 
11. COTYLEDON Cretica, folio, ob- 
longo fimbriato. Hort. Elth. Navel- 
wort of Crete, with an oblong fur- 
below'd Leaf, | 
'The firft Sort, which is that uſed 
in Medicine, grows upon old Walls 
and Buildings in divers Parts of Eng- 
land, particularly in 8 hropſhire and 
Somerſetſhire, in both which Coun- 
ties it greatly abounds upon old 


Buildings, and on rocky Places; but 
15 not often found wild near London, 


nor often cultivated in Gardens : it 
requires a dry rubbiſhy Soil, and to 
have a ſhady Situation: this is a bi- 
ennial Plant, ſo that after it has per- 
fected Seed, the Plant decays; but 
if the Seeds are ſcattered on Walls, 
and old Buildings, as ſoon as they are 
ripe, or if they are permitted to fall 
upon ſuch Places, the Plants will 


come up, and thrive much better 


than when they are ſown in the 
Ground : and when once the Plants 


are eſtabliſhed upon an old Wall or 


Building, they will ſow their Seeds, 


and maintain their Place, better than 
when they are cultivated with more 


Care. 


The African Kinds are all of them - 
propagated by planting Cuttings in 


any of the Summer-months, which 
ſhould be laid in a dry Place for a 
Week or more after they are taken 
from the Plant, before they are 
planted ; for theſe abound with Juice 
through every Part of the Plant, 
which will certainly rot the Cut- 
tinge, if they are not ſuffered to lie 
out of the Ground, that the wound- 
ed Part may heal over, and the great 
Redundancy of Sap evaporate. The 
Soil in which theſe Plants thrive 
beſt, is one-third freſh light Earth 
from a Paſture, one-third Sand, _ 
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the other third Part Lime-rubbiſh, 
and rotten Tan, in equal Quantities: 
theſe ſhould be well mixed, and laid 
in an Heap ſix or eight Months be- 
fore it is uſed; turning it over five 
or fix times, that the Parts may the 
better incorporate; and before it is 
uſed, it will be proper to pals it 
through a Screen, to ſeparate the 
large Stones, Clods, & c. there- 
from. 

Having prepared the Earth, and 
your Cuttings being in a fit Order 
for Planting, you muſt fill as many 
Halfpeny Pots with Earth as you 
have Cuttings to plant; then put 
one Cutting in the Middle of each 
Pot about two Inches deep or more, 
according to their Strength; then 
give them a little Water to ſettle the 
Earth cloſe about them, and ſet the 
Pots in a warm ſhady Place for about 
a Week, to prepare the Cuttings for 
putting forth Roots; after which 
they ſhould be plunged i into a mode- 


rate Hot - bed of Tanners Bark, 


which will greatly facilitate their 


rooting; but obſerve to give them 


Air, by raiſipg the Glaſies at all 
times when the Weather will permit; 
as alſo to ſhade the Glaſſes in the 
Heat of the Day. 

In about a Month's time after 
Planting, theſe Cuttings will be root- 
ed, when you mult begin to expoſe 
them to the open Air by Cegrees ; 
after which they may be removed to 
a well-defended Place, obſerving not 
to ſet them into a Place too much 


expoſed to the Sun, unul they have 


been enured to the open Air for ſome 
time. | 

In this Place the Plants may re- 
main until the Beginning of OZober ; 
at which time you ſhould remove 
them into the Conſervatory, piacing 
them as near the Windows as poſh- 
ble at firſt, letting them have as much 
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free open Air as the Seaſon will per- 


placed in a common Green-houle 


with a damp Air, which theſe ſuccu- 


Moiſture, do often calt their Leaves; 


mit, by keeping the Windows open 


whenever the Weather is good: and 
now you muſt begin to abate your 
Watering, giving it to them ſpa. 


ringly, eſpecially the fifth Sort, which 


is ſo very ſucculent, that upon it; 


having a little too much Water in 


Winter, it will certainly rot; but 
you ſhould not ſuffer its Leaves to 
ſhrink for want of Moiſture, which 
is another Extreme ſome People run 
into for want of a little Obſervation; 
and when they are ſuffered to ſhrink 
for want of Water, they ſeldom fail 
to rot when they have Water given 
them. This Sort ſhould be placed 
in a moderate Stove in Winter, nor 
muſt it be ſet abroad till Midſfum. 
mer; for it is much tenderer than 
any of the others. | 

The other Plants are all of then 
pretty hardy, except the fifth Sort 
(which muſt have.a moderate Stove 
in Winter), and may be preſerved 
without any artificial Heat in the 
Winter. 'The beſt Method to treat 
tieſe Plants is, to place them in an 
open airy dry Glais-frame, among 
Ficoides's and African Houſleeks, 
waere they may enjoy as much of 
the Sunſhine as poſlible, and have a 
free dry open Air; for if theſe are 


amongſt ſhrubby Plants, which per- 
ſpire freely, it will fil the Houſe 


lent Plants are apt to imbibe ; and 
thereby becoming too replete with 


and many times their Branches alſo 
decay, and the whole Plant pe 
riſnhes. 

The fifth Sort, as was before- 
mention'd, muſt be preſerved in 23 
moderate Stove, with Aloes, Cere- | 
us's, Sc. which may be kept up 10 
the temperate Heat as mark'd on the 
Botanical Thermometers: this mull 
have very little Water in Wag 

an 
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and be planted in a very dry {andy 


Soil. 7 


The fourth Sort produces the moſt 
beautiful Flowers of any of the Sorts, 
and deſerves a Place in every good 
Collection of Plants; as do the ſe- 
cond, third, fifth, and ſixth, for the 


| regular Beauty of their Stems, and 


large fair thick ſucculent Leaves; 


| and the ſecond, third, and ſixth Sorts 


produce very fair handſome Bunches 
of Flowers, but they ſeldom produce 
Seeds in England. 

The ninth Sort is very like to the 
ſeventh, in its outward Appearance; 
but differs from that in having Num- 
bers of dark Spots all over the 


| Leaves, and the Leaves are Jarger, 


and more ſucculent : this is ſome- 
what tendcrer than that, and more 
impatient of Moiſture in Winter; 


but in other reſpects may be propa- 


cated from Cuttings, and treated in 
the ſame manner as is directed for 
that Sort. 9 5 

The tenth Sort ſeldom grows above 


= a Foot and an half high, branching 
out in many Stems from the Bot- 
tom; the Leaves are in Shape ſome- 


what like thoſe of Purſlane, but are 
much thicker, and more ſucculent: 
this Sort ſeldom flowers with us, but 


| may be propagated eaſily by Cut- 


tings during any of the Summer- 
months ; and in Winter may be ma- 
naged as hath been directed for the 
former Sorts. | 
The eleventh Sort is much more 
hardy than any of the laſt-mentioned 
Sorts, and will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters in the open 
Air, if the Plants grow upon a dry 
Soil; ſo this may be propagated up- 
on the Walls of Gardens in the ſame 
manner as the firſt Sort. 
_ COURBARIL, The Locuſt- tree, 
Sugo. . 
The Characters are; | 
A. hath a. patilionaceous Flower, 


Leaves. 
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from whoſe Calyx ariſes the P vintal; 


which afterward becomes an unicap- 
ſular hard Pod, including roundiſb 
hard Seeds, auhich are ſurrounded with 
a fungous firingy Subſtance. 

We know but of one Species of 
this Plant; vi. eb | 

. CourBARIL bifolia, fore pyrams- 

dato. Plum. Now. Gen. Courbaril 
with two Leaves ſet together, and a 
pyramidal Flower, commonly called 
Locuit-tree by the Ergl;b Inhabit- 
ants of America. | | E 

The Pods of this Tree are fre- 
quently brought from the Iſlands of 
America, by the Title of Locuſt; 
from the Seeds of which theſe Plants 
may be raiſed. Theſe Seeds ſhould 


be ſown on an Hot- bed early in the 


Spring; and when the Plants are 
come up, they ſhould be very care- 


fully taken up, and each planted into 


a ſmall Pot filled with freſh light 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, obſerving to ſhade 

them until they have taken Root; 
after which time they ſhould have 
Air and Water in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon; but they 
will not bear to be quite expoſed to 
the open Air in England, even in the 
hotteſt Part of Summer. In Winter 
theſe Plants muſt be removed into 
the Park- ſtove, and plunged into the 
Tan, amongſt the tenderer Sorts of 
Exotic Plants; and during that Sea- 
ſon they ſhould be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water, but it muſt not 
be given them in large Quantities; 


for they are impatient of much Wet, 


eſpecially when they are deſtitute of 
If theſe Plants are conti- 
nued in the Bark-ſtove, and ſhifted 
into larger Pots as they increaſe in 
Size, they may be preſerved; but I 
believe it will be many Years before 
they will produce Flowers in Exrope 3 
for they are of a very flow Growth, 
a ter the firſt ſix Months, being iu 
© | this 
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this reſpect like the Acajou, which 
generally makes great Progreſs du- 
ring the firſt Summer from Seeds, but 
aſterward remains for a long time 
without making any Shoots : they 
are alſo difficult to tranſplant ; for 
they ſeldom have many Fibres to 
their Roots; ſo that in ſhifting them 

Care muſt be taken not to diveſt 

their Roots of the Earth, as alſo not 

to put them in Pots too large, in 
both which Caſes they are often de- 
ſtroyed. 

- COWSLIP. Vide Primula Veris. 
CRAB-TREE. Viae Malus. 
CRAMBE, Sea cabbage. 

The Characters are; | 

1: hath fleſby Leaves like thoſe of 
zhe Cabbage: the Flowers are white, 
comſiſting of four Leaves : the Pointal 
afterward turns to a roundiſb Fruit, 
evhich terminates in a Point, hawving 
but one Cell, in which is contained one 
oblong Seed. 

The Species are; | 

1. CRAMBE maritima, brofſice fo- 
lio. Tourn. Sea-colewort or Cabbage, 
or Sea- kale. 

2. CRAM BE Orientalis, dentis leo- 
mit folio, erucaginis facie. T. Cor. 
Eaſtern Sea-colewort, with a Dande- 
lion-leaf, and the Face of Wild- 
rocket. I 

3. CRamBE Orientalis, acanthi 
folio. Cor. Inſt. Eaſtern Sea-cabbage, 
with a Bear's-breech-leaf. 

The firſt of the Species is found 
wild upon Sea-ſhores in divers Parts 
of England; but particularly in Su/- 
ſex and Dorſethire in great Plenty, 
where the Inhabitants gather it in 
the Spring to eat, preferring it to 
any of the Cabbage Kind, as it ge- 
nerally grows upon the gravelly 
Shore, where the Lide flows over it; 
ſo the Inhabitants obſerve where the 


Gravel is thruſt up by the Shoots of 


this Plant, and open the Gravel, and 
cut the Shoots before they come out, 


earthing of Aſparagus - beds, the 


CR 
and are expos'd o the open Air; 
whereby the Shoots appear as if they 
were blanched ; and when they are 
cut ſo young, they are very tender 
and ſweet ; but if they are ſuffered 
to grow till they are green, they be. 
come tough and bitter. 

This Plant may be propagated in 


a Garden, by ſowing the Seeds, ſoon 


after it is ripe, in a ſandy or gra. 


velly Soil, where it will thrive ex. 


ceedingly, and increaſe greatly by 
its creeping Roots, which will ſoon 
overſpread a large Spot of Ground, 
if encouraged ; but the Heads wil 
not be fit to cut until the Plants have 
had one Year's Growth; and, in or- 
der to have it good, the Bed in 
which the Plants grow, ſhould, at 
Michaelmas, be covered over with 
Sand or Gravel about four or five 
Inches thick,which will allow a pro- 
per Depth for the Shoots to be cut 
before they appear above-ground; 
and if this is repeated every Autumn, 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed in 


Plants will require no other Culture. 
This may be cut for Uſe in April 
and May, while it is young; but if 
the Shoots are ſuffered to remain, 
they will produce fine regular Heads 
of white Flowers, which appear very 
handſome, and will perfect their 
Seeds, by which they may be propa- 
ated. „„ 
The ſecond and third Sorts are 
only preſerved in curious Gardens of 
Plants for Variety; but are not of 
any Uſe or Beauty. 
CRANE's- BILL. Vid Gert 
nium. | 
CRASSULA, Leſſer Orpine or 
Houſleek. This Name was formerly 
applied to the Anacampſeros or Or- 
ine. | 
The Characters are 
I hath the Appearance of Houfleeh 
or Navelwort : from the firft it y 
ers 


1 
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2 in having a Flower of one Leaf; 


and from the latter of which it only 
differs in having a Sort tubulous 


| Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf. 


The Species are; „ 
1. CRassULa altiſſima perfoliata. 
Hort. Elth. Talleſt Craſſula, with 
Leaves ſurrounding the Stalks, com- 
monly called Aloe perfoliata. 
2. CRASSULA anacampſerotis folio. 
Hort. Elth. Craſſula with an Orpine- 
leaf. | 7 
3. CRASSULA portulacæ facie, ar- 
boreſcens. Hort. Elth. Tree-like Craſ- 
ſula, with the Face of Purflain, com- 
monly called the Purſlain- tree. 
4. CrassULA cepo/a longifolia. 


a long Leaf. | 
5. CRASSULA catleſcens, foliis ſem- 


perviwi cruciatis. Hort. Elth, Stalky 


Craſtula, with Houſleck leaves. 

6. CrassULA meſembrianthemi fa- 
eie, faliis longioribus aſperis. Hort. 
Elih. Craſſula with the Face of Fi- 
coides, and long rough Leaves. 

7. CRASSsULA orbicularis repens, 


| Poliis ſempervivi. Hort. Elth. Creep- 


ing orbicular Craſſula, with Houſleek- 


leaves. 


pens, Hort. Elth. Creeping Craſ- 
ſula, with the Appearance of Pur- 
lain. | | 


g. CRas8VLA feoliis ſululatis ob- 


folete tetragonis. Lin. Hort, Cliff. 


Upright branching Craſſula, with 
Leaves almoſt ſquare. 
Theſe Plants have been ranged 


| under different Genera, by former 
| Botanifts, till Dr. Dillenius conftitu- 
ted this Genus, and brought them to- 
gLether. The firſt Sort was put un- 
der the Aloe; the ſecond under the 


Cotyledon; the third, fourth, fifth, 
ſeventh, and eighth Sorts under the 


Sedum; the ſixth and ninth Sorts 
Were ranged under Ficoides: the 
Reaſon of this was, that the Plants 


. 


Hirt. Elth. Onion- like Craſſula with 


8. Cs As suLA portulacæ facie, re- 
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had not then produced Flowers in 


Europe; ſo they had claſſed them 
by the outward Face of the Plants. 


Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
Cape of Good Hope, from whence they 


were brought into the European Gar- 


dens. The firſt, third, and fifth Sorts 


will grow to be ſhrubby : the firſt 


doth not ſend forth any Side- 


branches, unleſs the Top be cut off, 
or {ome way injured ; but it may be 


trained up fix or eight Feet high, if 


it is ſupported with a Stake. The 
third Sort grows almoſt in a pyrami- 
dal Form, and the Stalks and Leaves 
have the Appearance of Purſlain. 
The ninth Sort grows very buſhy, 
and the Stalks are very full of Joints, 
and ſo brittle, that on the Touch 
they break, and the Pieces which 
fall on the Ground will take Root, 


ſo that it is eaſily propagated. The 


other Sorts are of lower Growth, 
moſt of them trailing on the Ground. 
The eighth Sort doth not continue 
above two Years; but it frequently 
ripens Seed, which, if permitted to 
ſcatter upon the Earth in the Pots, 
and they are ſheltered in 'Winter, 
will produce young Plants, where- 
ſerved. : 
The third Sort has not produced 
any Flowers in this Country, that I 
could ever hear ; but, from the Ap- 
pearance of the Plant, it is ranged 
under this Genus. | 
All theſe Sorts may be eafily pro- 
pagated, by planting their Cuttings, 
in any of the Summer-months, on 
a ſhady Border, where they will {ſoon 


take Root, and may be then potted 


in a ſandy rubbiſhing Earth; and 
muſt be treated in the ſame manner 
as the Ficoides's, to which I ſhall 
refer the Reader, to avoid Repe- 


tition. | 
CRATAGUS, The Wild - fer- 


vice. 


S 7 The 


by the Kind may be eafily pre- 
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Tis CharaBrrs ares” 


be Leaves are fingle: the Flower 


conſiſts of five Leaves, which expand 


in form of a Roſe © the Fruit is ſmall, 


and ſhaped like a Pear, in which are 
Contained many hard Seeds. 
I) he Species are; 

1. CX ATR OUSs folio laciniato. 
Journ. The common or Wild- ſer- 
vice. | 
2. CAT us folio ſubrotundo ſer- 


rato, ſubtus incano. Tourn. The white 


Beam; tree, or Aria Tbeophraſti. 
. CRAT ZGUS folio oblongo ſer- 
rato utringue virenti. Inft. R. H. 
Wild- ſervice with an oblong ſawed 
Leaf, which is green on both Sides. 

4. CRaTAGus Vi „ giniana, foliis 
erbuti. Tourn. The Virginian Wild- 
ſervice, with Leaves like the Straw- 
berry- tree. 

The firſt of theſe Trees is very 
common in divers Parts of England, 
growing in Woods, &c. The Leaves 
of this 'Tree ate very like thoſe of 
the leſſer Maple, from whence ſome 
Gardeners have given it the Name 
of Maple-leav'd Service : the Fruit 
grow in Bunches, and are about the 
Bignefs of black Cherries, which are 
ſometimes ſold in the Markets in 
Autumn, and are by ſome People 
eaten as Medlars, Sc. but have ſome- 
what of an auftere Taſte. 

This Sort is found growing wild 
In ſeveral Parts of gland, but 
chiefly on ſtrong ſtiff Land, where 
it often grows to the Height of thirty 
Feet, or upward ; but this 15 not very 
common in Gardens. 

The fecond Sort is alſo a Native 
of England, growing chiefly on 
chalky Land; eſpecially in SH. 
and Kent, where the Inbabitants call 
it the White Jeaf. tree, on account of 
the filver Colour on the Under: fide 
of the Leaves: 
about thirty Feet; but the Head is 
generally formed more in a Pyramid 


this 'Tree grows 


CR' 


than the former, reſembling in 
Growth the Pear-tree : the Fruit of 
this Tree is not quite ſo large as thoſe 
of the firſt Sort, but in other reſpects 
greatly reſembles it. 

'The third Sort is not a Native of 
England, and at preſent is very rare 
in the Engl; % Gardens: the Leaves 
of this Sort are broader, and not ſo 
long as thoſe of the ſecond Sort, and 
are green on both Sides. I have not 
as yet ſeen the Fruit of this Sort; ſo 
cannot ſay how it differs from thoſe 


| of the former. 


All theſe Sorts may be propagated 
be lowing their Seeds, ſoon after 
they are ripe, on a Bed of common 
Earth, where the Plants will come 
up in the Spring; and if they are 
duly watered in dry Weather, and 
kept clean from Weeds, they will 
make good Progreſs the fame Year; 
and in the Autumn, when the Leaves 
decay, the Plants may be tranſplant 
ed into a Nurſery, allowing three 
Feet Row from Row, and planting 
them one Foot aſunder in the Rows: 
in this Nurfery the Plants may re. 
main two Years; in which time, if 
the Ground 1s good, and they are 
kept clear from Veeds, they will be 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant where 
they are to remain for good ; for 
theſe Trees do not tranſplant we all, 
when they remain too long unte- 
moved. 


Theſe Sorts may be proper 


by budding or grafting them, either 
upon Stocks of the Hawthorn or 
Medlar, upon both which theſe wil 
take: and this is a more expeditious 
Method of propagating theſe Trees, 
than by Seeds or Layers; and tie 
Trees which are ſo raifed, may be 
trained up with better Stems, and 
theſe will not be liable to ſhoot up 
Suckers, as thoſe Plants will do, 
which are raiſed from N 
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The Virginian Wild- ſervice is ſome- 
what tender while young, during 


which time it will require a little 


Shelter, but may afterwards be tranſ- 
planted into the full Ground, where, 
if it is not too much expoſed, it will 
thrive very well, and endure our 
ſevereſt Colds. This may be pro- 
pagated by Seeds, as the former, or 
trom Layers and Suckers; and may 
alſo be budded or inarched into any 


of the former Sorts. 


This is a very humble Shrub with 


us in England, ſeldom riſing above 


three Feet high; but will often pro- 


duce Fruit before the Plant is one 


Foot high: the Flowers and Fruit 
of this Sort are not produced in large 
B nches, as are thoſe of the former 
Sorts; but are four or five at moſt 


in each Bunch, tho' the ſingle Fruits 


are not much leſs than thoſe of the 
ſecond Sort. This Sort is yet pretty 


rare in the Exgliſb Gardens, 


CRESSES, GARDEN. Vid. 


Naſturtium. 


CRESSES, INDIAN. Vid: 


| Acriviola. | 


CRESSES, WATER. Vide Si- 
ſymbrium. Be 
CRINUM, -Lily-aſphodel. 

This Name is given by Dr. Lin- 


neus: the other of Lilio aſphodelus, 


by which it had formerly been called, 
being a compound Name, he has 
rejected. | 
The Characters are; 6 

The Umbil of Flowers is included 
i one common Cover, which is cut 
mio tabs Parts, and is reflexed when 
the Floxwers come out : the Flower is 
of one Leaf, and is Funnel ſhaped, and 
cut into fix Parts at the Brim ; three 


| of qvhich, being alternately placed, 


are croore.!: from the Bottom of the 
Flower ariſe /ix long Stamina, faſten d 
to the Tube of the Flower: at the 
Bottom of the Fluaver is ſituated the 


Pontal, «hich afterward becomes an 
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oval Seed weſſel, divided into thres 
Cells, each having a fingle Seed, © 

We have but one Sort of this 
at preſent in the Gardens ; 

CRIN uu. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ame- 
rican Aſphodel - lily, with many 
white Flowers. | | 

This Plant is a Native of America, 
from whence the Roots have been 
brought into the Engli Gardens: 
it is pretty tender; fo requires a 
Stove to preſerve it, otherwiſe it will 
not live in this Country : if theſe 
Plants are put into pretty large Pots, 
and plunged into the Tan-bed in 
the Stove, they will increaſe very 
faſt by their creeping Roots, and 
will produce, Plenty of Flowers : 
the Stems of theſe Flowers com- 
monly r:ſe two Feet high, and pro- 
duce very large Cluſters of white 
Flowers, having a narrow Stripe of 
Purple on the Outſide of the Petals ; 
theſe have a ſtrong ſweet Scent, but 
are of a ſhort Duration, rarely con- 
tinuing in Beauty above three or 
four Days; but when the Plants are 
kept in a moderate Degree of 
Warmth, they will produce Flowers 


at ſeveral times of the Year ; ſo are 


worthy of a Place in Gardens where 


there are proper Conveniencies to 


keep them: they alſo produce ripe 
Seeds in Erg/and, which may rather 
be called Bulbs than Seeds. 
_ CRITHMUM, Samphire. 
The Characters are 

The - Leaves are thick, ſucculent, 
narrow, branchy, and trifid : the 
Flowers grow in an Umb:l, each con- 
/iling of five Leaves, which expand 
in form of a Roſe; the Empal ment 
of the Fixer becomes a Fruit, confa;t- 
ing of two plain and genily fireaked. 
Seeas. : 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant common in Eng/ard; which 
is, 
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Ckirnuuu, foe faniculum ma- 
ritimum minus. Smaller Samphire, 
or Sea-fennel. | 

This Plant grows in great Plenty 
upon the Rocks near the Sea-ſhore, 
where it is waſh'd by the Salt-water; 


but will not grow to any Strength 


in a Garden, tho” it may be preſerv'd 
"ſeveral Years, and propagated by 


Parting its creeping Roots in the 


Spring. This ſhould be planted in 
Pots filled with gravelly coarſe Soil, 
and in Summer plentifully watered : 
in this Management it will grow to- 


lerably well, and produce Flowers; 
but rarely perfects its Seeds in a 


Garden, nor is the Herb near ſo 
good for Uſe as that gathered from 
the Rocks. This Plant is greatly 
eſteemed for pickling, and is ſome- 
times uſed in Medicine. 

CRISTA GALLI. Piae Pe- 
dicularis. | 1 

CRISTA PAVONIS. Vide Poin- 
ciana. | | 

CROCUS, Safron. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of” one 
Leaf. which is ſhaped like a Lily, 
Hſtulous underneath, the Tube wwiden- 
ing into fix Segments, and reſling on 
the Footflalk: the Pointal riſes out 
* of the Bottom of the Flower, and is 
divided into three headed and crefted 
Capillaments; but the Empalement af- 
terwward turns to au oblong triongular 
Fruit, divided into three Cells, and 
is full of roundiſþ Sceds : to theſe 
Marks muſt be added, It hath a tube- 
roſe Root, and long narrow graſſy 
Leaves, with à longitudinal awhile 
Furrow thro) the Middle of each. 

In giving a Lift of their ſeveral 
ames, I ſhall divide them into two 

Claſſes ; in the firſt of which I ſhall 
place all the Spring-flowering Cro- 
cus's nearly in the Order of their 
Flowering ; and, in the ſecond, ſhall 
inſert thole which flower in Autumn, 


— 


. 
amongſt which will come the true 
Saffron. | 


i. CRocus wernus flriatus wal. 


garis. Park, Par. The ordinary 


ſtriped Crocus, commonly called, 
the Scotch Crocus. 


primus. Park. Par. The beſt Cloth 
of Gold Crocus. 

3. CRocus vernus latifolius flaw, 
C. B. The Datch yellow Crocus. 
4. CRocus wernus minor albicans. 
C. B. Small whitiſh Spring Cro- 
cus. 

5. CRocus wernus, flore albo, pur. 
pureo- miolacea bai. C. B. Spring 
Crocus, with a white Flower, and 
a purple violet Bottom. | 

6 C ROCUS YE latifolius, Paw 
vario flore duplici. Cluſ. Hit. The 
double Cloth of Gold Crocus. 

7. Crocus wernus /atifolins fa. 
p,, fore minore © pallidiore. C. B. 
Spring Crocus, with ſmaller pale. 
yellow Flowers. | 

8 Crocus wernus latifalius fads. 


varius C. B. Spring Crocus, with 


yellow variable Flowers. 

9. CRocus wernus anguſtifoliut, 
magno flare candida. C. B. Narrow. 
leav'd Spring Crocus, with large 
white Flowers. 

10 CRocus wernus albus ſtriatus. 
Pork. Par, The white: ſtriped Cro- 
cus. | 

11. Crocus wernus albus polyan- 
thos werficolor, Park. Par, The 
particolour'd Crocus, with many 
Flowers. | 

12. CRocus wernus Iati ſolius, 
ore penitus allo, ad infindibulum 
farum cæruleſcente. Boerh. Ind. 
W hite-f-ather'd Crocus, w#/go. 

13. CRocus wernus latifolius, fler 
purpureo magno. C. B. Broad-leav'd 
Spring Crocus, with a large purple 
Flower. 3 
14. Crocus vernus latifolius pur- 
purcus variegatus, C. B. Broad. leav d 

3 Spring 


2. CRocus wernus luteus werficolir 
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or aſh-colour'd Flower. 


| paro-uiolaceus, CG 


| Beerb, Ind. 


pale blue Colour. | 


le. Cluf. pp. 


ES with a capillaceous Leaf. 


ER 


| Spring Crocus, with a purple-ſtriped 


Flower. 


i 


15. Crocus wernus latifolius, 
fore cœrulio, Tineis violaceis Varie- 
gato. C. B. Broad-leav'd Spring 
Crocus, with a blue Flower, ſtriped 
with Violet. | 

16. Crocus wernus latifolius, al- 
bus wel cinericeus. C. B. Broad- 
leav'd Spring Crocus, with a white 


17. Crocus wernus latifolius pur- 
The leſſer 


purple violet-colour'd Crocus, with 


| broad Leaves. 


18. CRocus wernus latifolius par- 


| ous, fore extus pallido, cum lituris 


purpureis, intus ceruleſcente pallids. 
Broad-leav'd Spring 
Crocus, with a ſmall Flower of a 


| pile Colour on the Outſide, with 


purple Stripes, and the Inſide of a 


19. Crocus wernus anguſtifolius, 


Faro fore. C. B. Narrow -leav'd 
Spring Crocus, with a ſmall purple 


Flower. 
20. CRocus vernus, capillari 
Spring Crocus, 


There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of the Spring Crocus to be found in 
the curious Gardens of the Floriſts, 
which are ſeminal Productions; for 


there may be as great Variety of 
theſe Flowers raiſed from Seeds, as 


there is of Hyacinths, Iris's, &c. 


were we curious in ſaving and ſow- 
ing the Seeds of all the different 
Kinds. The manner of ſowing theſe 
q Seeds being exactly the ſame with 
the Xiphium, I ſhall refer the Reader 
to that Article for farther Inftruc- 
| tons ; but ſhall obſerve here, that 


the Seeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
they are ripe. | 

All theſe ſeveral Varieties of Cro- 
cus's are very hardy, and will in- 
creaſe exceedingly by their Roots, 


* 
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eſpecially if they are ſuffered to re- 


main two or three Vears unremoved: 
they will grow in almoſt any Soil 
or Situation, and are very great Or- 
naments to a Garden early in the 
Spring, before many other Flowers 
appear. They are commonly planted 
near the Edges of Borders on the 
Sides of Walks: in doing of which, 


you ſhould be careful to plant ſuch 
Sorts in the ſame Line as flower at 


the ſame time, and are of an equal 
Growth, otherwiſe the Lines wall 
ſeem imperfe&. Theſe Roots, loſing 
their Fibres with their Leaves, may 
then be taken up, and kept dry un- 
til the Beginning of September, ob- 
ſerving to keep them from Vermin; 


for the Mice are very fond of them. 


When vou plant theſe Roots, after 
having drawn a Line upon the Bor- 
der, make Holes with a Dibble about 
two Inches deep or more, according 
to the Lightneſs of the Soil, and two 
Inches Diſtance from each other, in 
which you muſt place the Roots with 
the Bud uppermoſt; then with a 
Rake fill up the Holes: in ſuch a 
manner as that the Upper-part of 


the Root may be covered an Inch or 
more, being careful not to leave any 


of the Holes open ; for this wall e: - 
tice the Mice to them, which, when 
once they have found them out, 
will deſtroy all your Roots, if they 
are not prevented. | 

In Fanuary, if the Weather is 
mild, the Crocus will appear above- 
ground; and in FebruarytheirFlowers 


will appear, before the green Leaves 


are grown to any Length; ſo that 


the Flower ſeems at firſt to be naked; 


but ſoon after the Flowers decay, the 
green Leaves grow to be ſix or eight 
Inches long, which ſhould not be 
cut off until they decay, notwith- 


ſtanding they appear a little un- 


ſightly ; for by cutting of the Leaves, 


tie Roots will be to weaken'd, as 
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not. to arrive at half their uſual Big- 
neſs; nor will their Flowers the ſuc- 
ceeding Vear be half ſo large: their 
Seeds are commonly ripe about the 
Latter-end of April, or the Begin- 
ning of May, when the green Leaves 
begin to decay. 
The ſecond Claſs, or Autumnal 
CO 8. 
. Crocus /ativus. C. B. The 


| OS Seton. 


2. Crocus Alpinus autumnalis. 
C. B. Autumnal Crocus of the 
Alps. 

5. Crocus juncifolius autumnalis, 
flore magna purpuraſcente, Boerh. 


Lid. 


The Autumnal Crocus's are not 


ſo great Ipcreaſers as are thoſe of 
the Spring, nor do they produce 
Seeds in our Climate, ſo that they 
are leſs common in the Gardens, 


except the true Saffron, which is 


propagated for Uſe in great Plenty 
in mary Parts of England, theſe 
may be taken up every third Year, 
as was directed for the Spring Cro- 
cus's, but ſhould not be kept out of 


the Ground longer than the Begin- 


ning of Avgu/; for they commonly 


Produce their Flowers in September, 


or the Beginning of O#:ber; ſo that 
if they remain too long out of the 
Ground, they will not produce their 


Flowers ſo ſtrong, nor in ſuch Plenty, 


as when they are planted early. 

CROTOLARIA. 

The Charadters are; 

I hath fingli Leaves, in which it 
differs from Reſt-harrow ; and the 
Pods are turgid, in which it di ers 
from Spaniſh Broom. 

The Species are; 

. CRoTolaria Aſfiatica, folio 
. VEerrucoſo, Hari lu carulteis. 
H. L. Afiatic Crocolaria, with a 
ſingle warted Leaf, and blue Flowers. 

2. CroTolarta Aliatica, folio 
fingalari cordiformi, floribas luteis. 


Hortus Malabaricas. 


BB 
H. L. Afiatic Crotolaria, with an 
heart - ſhaped Leaf, and yellow 


Flowers. . 
3. CROTOLARIA Africana, ſys 


racis folio, flore cœruleo. Tourn, Afri. 


ean Crotoiaria, with a Leaf of the 
Storax-tree, and a blue Flower. 

4. Cibrota RIA ſagittalis glabra, 
longioribus foliis, Americana. Pluk, 
Phyt. American Crotolaria, with 
long ſmooth Spearwort-leaves, 

5 CROTOLARIA Americana, cauli 
alato, foliis pilsfis, flaribus in thyrſp 
luteis. Martyn. Decad. 5. American 
Crotolaria, with a winged Stalk, 
hairy Leaves, and yellow F lower: 
growing in a Spike, 


6. CROTOLARIA ari folio ſagit. 


to, Aore luteo. Plum. Cat. Cro- 
tolaria with a ſpear-ſhaped Arum- 
leaf, and a yellow Flower. 

7: CROTOLAREIA ari folio ſagit- 
tato, flore purpuraſcente. Plum. Cat. 
Ctotolaria with a ſpear- ſhaped Arum- 


leaf, and a purpliſh Flower. 


8. CRorOLARIA fruteſcens hirſuta, 
fore luteo, ramulis alatis, foliis mu- 
cronatis. Houſt. Shrubby hairy Cro- 
tolaria, with a yellow Flower, winged 
Branches, and pointed Leaves. 

'The three firſt - mentioned Sorts 


were brought from the Eaft- Indies: 


they are all of them figured in the 
Theſe were 
much more common in the Gardens 
ſome Years ago than they are at pre- 
ſent ; for there having been two or 
three bad Scaſons ſucceed! ing each 
other about the Year 1 739. the Seeds 
of theſe Plants did not come to Ma- 


turity z whereby Bey + are almoſt loſ 
in Europe. 


The other Sorts are Natives of 
America, from whence their Seeds 
have been introduced into England; 
where the Plants are preſerved by 
ſome curious Perſons. 

The firtt, ſecond, and fourth 
Sorts are annual: the Sceds of theſe 
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in. muſt be ſown on an Hot bed early which time they ſhould have Air and 
W in the Spring; and when the Plants Water in proportion to the Warmth 
are come up, they muſt be. tranſ- of the Seaſon. In this Bed they 

5 planted into a freſh Hot-bed, and may remain until the Plants reach 

Le treated in the ſame manner as is the Glaſſes, when they muſt be re- 

he directed for Amaranths, to which moved into the Bark-itove, obſerv- 
Article I refer the Reader, to avoid ing to ſhift the Plants into larger Pots, 

a, Repetition. If theſe are brought as they ſhall require it. 

th, forward early in the Year, they will CROWN IMPERIAL. Vide 

th produce their Flowers in Judy, and Corona Imperialis. 

perfect their Seeds in September; CRUCIATA, Croſs-wort. 

ule | but if they are late, and the Autumn The Characters are; 

1 ſhould prove bad, they will not live I hath oft Leawes like the Ladics- 

an to ripen Seeds; therefore it is the bedfiraw, from which it differs in 

Ik, better Way to place the Pots in a the Number of Leawes which are pro- 

nh Bark-ſtove, which will bring them duced at every Joint, which in this 

WE forward, and perfect their Seeds. are only four, diſpaſed in form of a 

:1- The third Sort will abide three Crofs. 

To- or four Years, if preſerved in a The Species are; | 

m. warm Stove, and will produce 1. CRUuciaTa Hirſuta. C. B. 


Flowers and Seeds annually, by Rough or hairy Croſs wort. 
which it may be propagated. All 2. CRU CIAT A glabra. C. B. 
theſe Varieties are very ornamental Smooth Croſs-wort. ; | 
to curious Gardens of Plants. | 3. Chuclata Alpina latifolia 
The three laſt Sorts are annual /zwis. Journ. Broad ſmooth-leav'd 
Plants, which ſhould be raiſed on Croſs-wort of the Alps. a 
an Hot- bed early in the Spring; for 4. CRuciaTa Orientalis latifolia 
if they are not brought forward at ere&a glabra. J. Cor. Upright and 
that Seaſon, they ſeldom perfect Oriental Crols-wort, with broad 
their Seeds in this Country. As ſmooth Leaves. | | 
theſe Sorts are to be managed in tle The firſt of theſe Plants is ſome- 
ſame manner as thoſe which are be- times uſed in Medicine: this is found 
| fore-mentioned ; it is needleſs to wild in divers Parts of England, 
repeat it here. | growing on dry ſandy Banks. 
| The fourth Sort will grow tothe The other Sorts are preſerved in 
Height of ſix or ſeven Feet, pro- Botanic Gardens for the ſake of 
vided the Plants are preſerved in a Variety; but there is no great Beauty 
warm Stove, otherwiſe they will not in them. They may all of them be 
| live thro) the Winter. Theſe are eafily propagated by Perions curious 
S propagated by Seeds, which ſhould that way; for they ſpread and in- 
be ſown on an Hot-bed early in the creaſe by their creeping Roots, or 
Spring; and when the Plants are trailing Branches ſtriking Root as 
come up an Inch high, they ſhould they lie upon the Ground. They + 
be carefully tranſplanted into ſmall love a light ſandy Soil. 5 
Pots filled with freſh Earth, and CRUPINA BELGARUM. Fae 
plunged into an Hot-bed of Tan- Serratula. i 
ners Bark, obſerving to ſhade them QCUCUBALUS, Berry - bearing 
until they have taken Root 3 after Chickweedy 259 
| | | CC 4 The 
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CU 
The Charadters are; ba 
The Fhawer confijts of five Leawver, 


 ewhich are bifid, and diſpoſed in a cir- 


cular Order : the Pointal becomes a 
fe eval ſhaped Berry, which is in- 
cluded in the Flower-cup, as in a 
Blader, and containing many kidney- 
ſhaped Seeds. 

There is but one Species of this 
Plant, which is, 

Cucugalus Plinii. Lugd. Berry- 
bearing Chick weed. | 

This Plant is of no great Uſe or 
Beauty, and is ſeldom preſerved in 
Gardens, except for Variety-ſake : 
it grows wild in many Parts of Ger- 
many, and hath alſo been found in 
the North of Erg/and. It is eaſily 
propagated by ſowing the Seeds, or 
planting the Roots, waich will in a 
ſhort, time overſpread a large Spot 
of Ground, if ſuffered to remain; 
and it delights in a moiſt ſhady 
Place. 

Dr. Linn-us has joined to this 
Genus ſeveral Species of Lychnis, 


which agree in their Flowers with 


thoſe of this Genus; but as the Fruit 
of this is a {ſoft pulpy Berry, and 
thoſe of the other Spi dies which he 
has added having a dry Capſule, 

where the Fruit 1s admitted as a cha- 


racteriſſic Note, theſe cannot be 


Joined together, 
CUCUNMIS, The Cucumber. 
The CharaBers are; ; 

I hath a Floaber conſiſcing of one 
Angle Leof, which is bel! ſhaped, and 
expand:d towards the Top, and cut 
into many Segments, of which ſome 


are Mal or . having no Em- 


Bryo, but only a large Style in the 
Middle, which is charged with the 


3 others are Female or fruitful, 


being faſten'd to an Embryo, which 
3s afterward changed into a fashy 
Fruit, for the moſt part oblong and 
$urbinated, which is divided into three 


cv 


or four Cell inclofing many "Is, 


Seeds. 
The Species are; 

1. Cucumis ſativus vulgaris, 
maturo fructu ſubluteo. C. B. The 
common Cucumber. 

2. Cucumis ſativus vulgaris, 
frudtu albo. C. B. The white Cu- 
cumber. 

3. Cucumts oblongus. Dod. The 
long Tarky Cucumber. 

he firſt of theſe Kinds is, the 
moſt common in the Exgliſb Gardens, 
of which there are two or three Va- 
rieties, differing in the Length or 
Roughneſs of the outer Skin of the 
Fruit : but theſe being only acci- 


dental Sportings of Nature, I ſhall | 


paſs them over without making any 
Diſtinction of them. 

The ſecond Sort, which is by far 
the better Fruit, as being leſs watry, 
and containing fewer Seeds, is the 
moſt common Kind cultivated in 
Holland; for I do not remember to 
have ſeen one of our green Sort in 
any of the Markets in that Coun- 
try. 

The third Sort is propagated in 
ſome curious Gardens, for the un- 
common Length of its Fruit, and 
alſo its having leſs Water, and fewer 
Seeds: but it is not fo fruitful as the 
common Kind, nor will it come fo 


early. 


The common beet is cultivated in 
three different Seaſons: the firſt of 
which 15 on Hot-beds under Garden- 
frames, for early Fruit: the ſecond 
is under Bell or Hand-glaſſes, for 
the middle Crop : and the third 1s 
in the common Ground, for a late 
Crop, or to pickle. 

I ſhall begin with giving Direc- 


tions for raiſing Cucumbers early, 


which is what moſt Gentlemens Gar- 
deners have an Emulation to exceed 
eaclr other in; and ſome have been 

ad 


ED... 
at the Pains and Expence to have 
this Fruit in every Month of the 


W Year; which is rather a Curioſity 
| than any real Advantage ; for Cu- 


cumbers that are produced before 


April cannot be ſo wholſome as thoſe 


that are later : for before the Sun 
hath Strength enough to warm the 
Beds thro' the Glaſles in the Day- 
time, all the Force muſt proceed 


| from the Fermentation of the Dung, 


which muſt conſequently occaſion a 


| very conſiderable Steam, as alſo a 


great Quantity of Air will be there- 
by generated, which, being pent up 


in the Hot-bed, ſoon becomes ran- 
| cid; and the Steam of the Bed being 
by the Cold of the Night condenſed 
| into large Drops of Water, theſe, 
being abſorb'd or inſpir'd by the 


Plants, muſt certainly make the Fruit 
crude and unhealthy, eſpecially when 


the Nights are very long. This, 


together with the great Expence and 
Trouble of procuring them earlier, 
having almoſt got the better of Peo- 
ples Ambition, hath render'd it leſs 
practiſed than it bath been ſome 
Years fince. I ſhall begin with 


4 giving plain Directions how to pro- 
cure Plenty of good handſome F ruit 


in April. | | 
Towards the latter End of Fanu- 


: ary you mult provide a Quantity of 


new Horſe-dung, . with the Litter 
mixed together (in proportion to the 
Number of Plants you intend to 


5 raiſe, which if for a private Family, 


two Loads will be full enough) : this 
ſhould be thrown into an Heap, 


9 mixing a few Sea- coal Aſhes there- 


with; in about four or five Days af- 


ter, the Dung will begin to heat, 


at which time you may draw a little 


Part of the Heap on the Outſide flat, 


laying thereon a little good Earth, 
about two Inches thick; this you 
mould cover with a Bell-glaſs, lay- 
ang a litdle dry Litter thereon ; and 


: 


6 5 


in a Day or two after, when you 


perceive the Earth to be warm, you 
mult put your Seeds therein, cover- 
ing them about a quarter of an Inch, 
with the ſame Earth; then put the 
Glaſs on again: and alſo at Night, 
or in bad Weather, obſerve to cover 
the Glaſs with dry Litter or Mats, 
Sc. and in three or four Days time 
(if the Dung be in a good Temper 
of Heat) the Plants will appear 
above-ground ; which when you firſt 
obſerve, you muſt immediately with 
the adjoining Heap of Dung make 
a Bed of one ſingle Light, being 
careful not to take the Dung away 
too cloſe to the Bell-glaſs, but ob- 


ſerving to lay a little Dung round 


about it, as alfo to keep it covered, 
that the young Plants may not re- 
ceive a Check thereby. This Hot» 


bed will require to be three Feet 
thick in Dung at leaſt, which, in 


the making, ſhould be carefully 
mixed, and beat pretty cloſe with 
the Fork, to prevent the Heat from 
being too ſudden and violent: then 
lay ic freſh Earth upon the Dung, 


about three Inches thick, levelling 


it very even, and put on the Frame, 
covering it over in the Night, or in 
bad Wezther, with a Mat, &c. as 
before, in order to excite an Heat in 
the Bed ; and as ſoon as you perceive 
the Bed to be in a good kindly 
Temper of Heat, you ſhould prick 


your young Plants thereon, at about 


two Inches Diſtance each Way, ob- 
ſerving to put them into the 
almoft up to their Seed-leaves. 

If the Bed is of a good Temper 
for Heat, your Plants will take Root 
in leſs than twenty-four Hours; after 
which time you muſt be careful to 
let in a little Air, at ſuch times when 
the Weather will permit, as alſo to 
turn the Glaſſes upſide downwards 
every Day to dry ; for the Steam of 
the Bed, condenſing on the Glaſſes. 
| 7 Will 
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will fall down upon the Plants, and 
be very injurious to them; and 
therefore whenever the Weather is 


ſo bad as not to permit the Glaſſes 
to lie turned. long, you ſhould at 


. leaſt turn them once or twice a Day, 
and wipe off the Moiſture. with. a 


woollen Cloth; but you muſt alſo 
be very careful how you let in too 
much cold Air, which is e de- 
ſtructive to the tender Plants : there: 
fore, to avoid this, it is a very good 
Method to faſten before the upper 
Side of the Frame, where the Air is 
ſulfered to enter the Bed, a Piece of 
coarſe (loth, or a Mat, ſo that the 
Air which enters may paſs through 
that, which will render it leſs inju- 
Tious to your Plants. 

Vou miſt alſo be very cautious 
in giving Water to the Plants while 
young; and whenever thi: is done, 
it ſhould be ſparingly, and the Wa- 
ter ſhould be placed either into an 
He p of Dung, or in ſome other 
warm Place, for ſome time before it 
is uied, ſo as to be nearly of a Tem- 
perature for Warmth with the in- 
cloſed Air of the Hot bed; and as 
tbe Plants advance in Height, you 
ſhou.d have a little dry ſifted Earth 
always ready, to earth up their 
Shanks, which will greatly ſtrength- 
en them. You muit allo be very 
care ful to keeo up the Heat of the 
Bed; which if you ſhould find de- 
Cline, you muſt lay a little freſh 
Litter round about the Sides of the 
Bed, and alſo keep the Glaſſes well 
boverdd in the Nights, or in bad 
Weather : but if, on the other hand, 
your Bed ſhould prove too hot, you 
ſhould thrüſt a large Stake into the 
Side of the Dung in two or three 


Places, almoſt to the Middle of the 
Bed, wnich will make large Holes, 
thro? which the greateſt Part of the 
Steam will paſs off without aſcend- 


wg to the Top of the Bed; and 


S 


when you find it has anſwered your | 


Purpoſe by ſlacking the Heat of 
your Bed, you mutt ſtop them up 
again with Dung. 

Theſe Directions, if carefully at. 
tended to, will be ſufficient for rai. 
ing the Plants in the firſt Bed: you 
muſt therefore, when you perceive 
the third rough Leaf begin to ap- 
Pas prepare another Heap of freſh 

ung, which ſhould be mixed with 
Aſhes, as was before directed: this 
ſhould be in Quantity according to 
the Number of Holes you intend to 
make, The common Allowance 
for ridging out the earlieſt Plants js, 
one Load to each Light or Hole, 0 
that the Bed will be near three Feet 
thick in Dung; but for ſuch as are 
not ridged out till March, two Loads 
of Dung will be ſufficient for three 
Holes; for I could never obſerve 
any Advantage in making theſe 
Beds ſo thick with Dung as ſome 
People do: their Crops are ſeldom 
better, if ſo good, as thoſe which 
are of a moderate Subſtance; nor 
are they forwarder, and the Fruit i; 
rarely ſo fair; nor do che Vines con- 
tinue {o long 1n Health, 

In making theſe Beds, you muſ 
carefully mix the Dung, ſhaking it 
welt with the Fork, 0 as not te 
leave any Clods of Dung unſepa⸗ 
rated, as alſo to beat it down pretty 
cloſe, to prevent the Steam from 
riſing too haſtily ; you mull alſo be 
careful to lay it very even, and to 
beat or preſs down the Dung equal 


in every Part of the Bed, otherwiſe | : 
it will ſettle in Holes, which will 


be very hurtful. When you finiſh 
laying the Dung, you mult make 
au Hole exacily in the Middle of 
each Light, about a Foot deep, and 
eight or nine Inches over; theſe 
Holes muſt be filled with freſh light 
Earth, which ſhould be ſcreened to 
take out all large Stones, 9 

: . 
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Ee. laying it up in an Hill; and 


in the middle of each thruſt in a 
Stick about eighteen Inches long, 
which ſhould ttand as a Mark, to 
find the exact Place where the Hole 
is; then earth the Bed all over about 
three Inches thick, levelling it 
ſmooth, and afterwards ſet the Frame 


upon it, covering it with Glaſſes: 


but if there is any Apprehenſion of 
the Dung heating too violently, the 


Earth ſhould not be laid upon the 


Bed until the Heat is ſomewhat a- 


bated, which will be in a few Days, 


and then the Earth may be laid upon 
the Bed by degrees, covering it at 
firſt one Inch thick; and a Week or 
ten Days after another Inch in 
Thickneſs may be laid on; but there 


Mould be the whole Thickneſs of 


Earth laid upon the Bed before the 


Vines begin to run: and if this 


Thickneſs of Earth is at laſt five or 
fix Inches, the Vines will grow the 
ſtronger for being ſo thick ; for if 
the Roots are obſerved, they will be 
found to ſpread and cover the whole 
Bed as much as the Vines extend : 
and when the Earth is very ſhallow, 
or too light, the Vines will hang 
their Leaves every Day, for want 


of a ſufficient Depth of Earth to ſup- 


port their Roots; ſo that if they are 
not conſtantly and well watered, 
they will not have Strength to Jaſt 
long, or to produce fair Fruit; and 
the giving them too much Water 1s 
not ſo proper, nor will it anſwer 
near ſo well, as the giving a Depth 


of Earth upon the Dung. | 
In four or five Days time your 
Bed will be in fit Order to receive 


your Plants; of which you may eaſi- 
Jy judge by pulling. out one of the 
Sticks which was put in the Mid- 
Gle of the Holes, and fecling the 


lower Part of it, which will ſatisfy 


you what Condition your Bed 1s in : 


then you muſt flir up the Earth in 


=” VU 


the Middle of the Hole with, your 
Hand, breaking all Clods, and re- 
moving all large Stones, making the 
Earth hollow in form of a Bafon. 
Into each of theſe Holes you muſt * 
plant four Plants; in doing of which, 
obſerve to make the Holes for the 
Plants a little flanting towards the 
Middle of the Baſon, eſpecially if 
your Plants are long-ſhanked': this 
is intended to place the Roots of the 
Plants as far as poflible from the 
Dung, to which if they approach 
too near, the lower Part of their 
Roots is ſubject to be burned off: 
then ſettle the Earth gently to each 
Plant; and if the Earth is dry, it 
w1ll be proper to give them a little 
Water (which ſhould be warm'd to 
the Temper of the Bed, as was be- 
fore directed} ; and if the Sun ſhould 
appear in the middle of the Day, 
they ſhould be ſhaded therefrom 
with Mats until the Plants have taken 
Root, which will be in two or three 
Days; after which, you muſt let 
them enjoy-as much of the Sun as 
poſſible, obſerving to turn the Lights 
in the Day-time to dry, as alſo to 
give a little Air whenever the Wea- 
ther will permit. | 
You muſt alſo obſerve to keep the 
Glaſſes covered every Night, and in 
bad Weather ; but be very careful 
not to keep them covered too cloſe, 
eſpecially while the Bed has a great 
Steam in it, which will cauſe a 
Damp to ſettle upon the Plants, 
which, for want of Air to keep the 
Fluid in Motion, will ſtagnate and 
rot them. | 
| When your Plants are grown to 
be four or five Inches high, you muſt, 
with ſome ſlender forked Sticks, in- 
cline them toward the Earth, each 
one a ſeparate Way; but this muſt 
be done gently at firſt, leſt b 
forcing them too much, you ſhoul 
ſtrain or break the tender Veſſels — 
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| the Plants, which would be very 


hurtful - to them. In this manner 
you ſhould, from time to time, ob- 
_ to peg. down the Runners as 
they are produced, laying each in 
exact Order, ſo as not to interfere or 
croſs each other; nor ſhould you 
ever after remove them, from their 
Places. or handle them too roughly ; 
whereby the Leaves may be broken 
or diſplaced ; which is alſo equally 
injurious to them; but whenever 
you have occaſion to weed the Bed 
between. the Plants, do it with great 
Care, holding the Leaves aſide with 


one Hand, while with the other you 


puil out the Weeds. | 

In about a Month after they are 
ridged out, you may expect to ſee 
the Beginnings of Frait, which very 
often are preceded by Male Flowers, 


which many People are ſo ignorant 


as to pull off, calling them falſe 
Bloſſoms : but this I am fully con- 
vinced, by many Experiments, is 
wrong; for theſe Flowers are of ab- 
ſolute Service to promote the Wel- 
fare of the Fruit ; which, when theſe 
Male Flowers are intirely taken off, 
does very often fall away, and come 
to nothing: nor ſhould the Vines 
be pruned, as is too often the Pra- 
ctice of unſkilful People, eſpecially 


wen they are too luxuriant, which 


often happens when the Seeds were 
freſh, or of the laſt Year's ſaving, 


and the Plants in good Heart. If 


this ſhovld happen to be the Caſe, 
it would be very proper to pull up 
one or two of the Plants, before they 
have run ſo far as to entangle with 
the others; for it often happens, 
that two or three Plants are better 
than four or five, when they are 


vigorous ; for when the Frame is 


too much crouded with Vine, the 


Fruit is ſeldom good, nor in ſuch 
Plenty, a> when there is a more 


moderate Quantity of Shaots: for 


CU 


the Air being hereby excluded from 
the Fruit, they often ſpot and de- 
Cay, or fall off very young. 
You muſt allo be very careful to 
cover the Glaſſes every Night when 
your Fruit begins to appear, as alſo 
to lay a little freſh Litter or Mow. 
ings of Graſs round the Sides of the 


Bed, to add a freſh Heat thereto; 


for if the Heat of the Bed be ſpent, 
and the Nights prove cold, the 


Fruit will fall away, and come to 


nothing: and when the Sun is ex. 
treme hot, in the Middle of the Day, 
you muſt cover the Glaſſes with Mats 
to ſhade the Vines; for tho' they de- 
light in Heat, yet the direct Rays 
of the Sun, when it has great Force, 
are very injurious, by either ſcorch- 
ing thoſe Leaves which are near the 
Glaſſes, or by cauſing too great a 
Perſpiration, whereby the extreme 
Part of the Shoots, and the large 
Leaves, are left deſtitute of Nou- 
riſnment, and the Fruit will be at a 
Stand, and often tirn yellow before 
it arrives at half its Growth. But 
this is more general where the Beds 
are earthed very ſhallow; for when 
there is a ſufficient Thickneſs of 


Earth upon the Dung, the Plants 


will bear the full Sun, without any 
hanging of their Leaves. 

At this time, when your Vines 
are ſpread, ſo as cover the Hot-bed, 


it will be of great Service, when 
you water them, to ſprinkle them 


all over gently ſo as not to hurt the 
Leaves ; but obſerve to do this not 
at a time when the Sun is very hot; 
for hereby I have known a whole 
Bed of Cucumbers ſpoiled ; for the 
Water remaining upon the Surface 


of the Leaves in Drops, doth col- 


lect the Rays of the Sun as it were 
to a Focus, and ſo ſcorches the 
Leaves, that in one Day's time they 


have, from a bright Green, become 


of the Colour of brown Paper. 
The 
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will be of great Service, by giving 
Nouriſhment to thoſe Roots, winch 
by this time will have extended 
themſelves all over the Bed: and if 


the Warmth of the Bed ſhould now 


decline, it will be of great Service 
to add a Lining of freſh Dung round 


the Sides of the Beds, to give a new 


Heat to them: for as the Nights 
are often cold at this Seaſon, where 
the Beds have not a kindly Warmth 
left in them, the Fruit will frequent- 
ly drop off the Vines, when grown 
to the Size of a little Finger: and 
if upon this Lining of Dung there 
is a Thickneſs of ſtrong Earth laid 
for the Roots of the Plants to run 
into, it will greatly ſtrengthen them, 


and continne the Plants in Vigour 


a much longer time than they other- 
wife will do; for the Roots of theſe 
Plants extend to a great Dittance 
when they have room, which they 
cannot have in a Bed not more than 


hve Feet wide; ſo that when they 


have no greater Extent for their 
Roots, the Plants will not continue 


in Vigour above fix Weeks, which, 


if they have a Depth and Extent of 
Earth, will continue three Months 
in bearing ; ſo that where there are 
ſeveral Beds made near each other, 
it will be the beſt Way to fill up the 


: Bottom of the Alleys between them 


with warm Dung, and cover that 
with a proper Thickneſs of Earth, 
ſo as to raiſe them to the Level of 
the Beds, | 15 
Theſe Directions, with djhgent 
Obſervation, will be ſufficient for 


de Management of this Crop of 


Cucumbers: and Vines thus treated 
will continue to ſupply you with 
Fruit till the Beginning of July, by 
which time the ſecond Crop will 
come to bear; the Sowing and Ma- 
naging of which is what I ſhall next 
proceed ta. 5 | 


The watering of the Beds all over 


- C = , 
About the Middle of March, or 


a little later, according to the Earli- 
neſs of the Seaſon, you muſt put in 


your Seeds, either under a Bell- 


glaſs, or in the upper Side of your 


early Hot-bed; and when the Plants 
are come up, they ſhould be pricked 


upon another moderate Hot-bed. - 


which ſhould be covered with Bell or 


Hand-glaſſes, placed as cloſe as poſ- 


fible to each other ; the Plants ſhould 


alſo be prick'd at about two Inches 
Diſtance from each other, obſerving. 


to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root, which will be in 


great Quantity of Plants are required; 


which 1s conftantly the Caſe in the 


Kitchen-gardens near London; but 
where it is only for the Supply of a 
Family, there may be Plants enough 
raiſed on the upper Side of the Beds 


where the firſt Crop is growing; or 


if the Vines ſhould have extended 
themſelves ſo far as to cover the 
whole Bed, whereby there will not 


be room to prick the Plants, a ſingle 


Light will contain a ſufficient Num- 
ber of Plants while young, to plant 
out in Ridges, to ſupply the largeſt 
Family with Cucumbers during the 
whole latter Seaſon. You muſt alſo 
cover the Glaſſes with Mats every 
Night, or in very bad Weather; 
but in the Day-time, when the 
Weather is hot, you muſt raiſe the 


Glaſſes with a Stone on the oppoſite 


Side from the Wind, to give Air 
to the Plants, which will greatly 


ſtrengthen them: you muſt alſo wa- 


ter them as you ſhall find they re- 
quire it; but this muſt be done ſpare- 
ingly while the Plants are young. 
The Middle of April the Plants 
will be ſtrong enough to ridge out; 
you muſt therefore be provided with 
an Heap of new Dung, in proportion 
to the Quantity of Holes you intend 
| tg 


a very ſhort time. This is to be 
underſtood of ſuch Places where a 
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to plant, allowing one 5 to ſix 


Holes. When your Dung is ſit for 


Uſe, you muſt dig a Trench about 


two Feet four Inches wide, and in 
Length juſt as you pleaſe, or the 
Place will allow ; and if the Soil be 
dry, it ſhould be ten Inches deep; 
but if wet, very little in the Ground, 


ö levelling the Earth in the Bottom; 


then put in your Dung, obſerving 
to ſtir and mix every Part of it as 
was directed for the firſt Hot- beds, 
hying it cloſe and even. 

Whenthis is done, you muſt * * 
Holes about eight I aches over, and 


fix Inches deep, juſt in the Middle 


of the Ridge, and three Feet and an 
half Diſtance from each other ; and 
if there be more than one Ridge, the 
Diſtance of thoſe ought to be eight 
Feet and an half from each other; 
then fill the Holes with good light 
Earth, putting a Stick into the Mid- 
dle of each for a Mark, and after- 
ward cover the Ridge over with 


| gen about four Inches thick, lay- 


ing the Earth the ſame Thickneſs 
round the Sides. When the Earth 


is levell d ſmooth, you muſt ſet the 


Glaſſes on upon the Holes; leaving 
them cloſe down about twenty-four 
Hours, in which time the Earth in 
the Holes will be warm'd ſufficiently 
to receive the Plants; then with 


Jour Hand ſtir up the Earth in the 


Holes, making it hollow in form of 


9 Baſon; into each of which you 


mould plant four Plants, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken Root ; after which time 
you muſt be careful to give them a 
little Air by raiſing the Glaſſes on the 


| oppoſite Side to the Wind, in pro- 


portion to the Heat of the Weather, 

as alſo to water them as you ſhall ſee 
they require it ; but you mult only 
raiſe the Glaſſes in the Middle of 
the Day, until the Plants fill the 


Glaſſes; at which time you ſhould 


0 U 
raiſe the Glaſſes with a forked Stick 


on the South Side in Height pro- 


portionable to the Growth of the 
Plants, that they may not be ſcorch'd 
by the Sun: this alſo will harden 
and prepare the Plants to endure the 
open Air; but you ſhould not ex- 
poſe them too ſoon thereto; for it 
often happens, that there are morn. 
ing Froſts in May, which are many 
times deſtructive to theſe Plants 


when expoſed thereto; it is there- 


fore the ſureſt Method to preſerve 
them under the Glaſſes as long as 


they can be kept in without Preju- 


dice to the Plants: and if the Glaſſes 
are raiſed with two Bricks on the 
Back- ſide, and the forked Stick on 
the other Side, they may be kept in 
a great while without Danger. 
Towards the Latter-end of May, 
when the Weather appears ſettled 
and warm, you ſhould turn your 
Plants down gently out of the Glaſs; 
but do not perform this in a very 
dry hot ſunny Day, but rather when 
there is a cloudy Sky, and an Ap- 
pearance of Rain: you muſt in do- 
ing of this raiſe the Glaſſes either 
upon Bricks, or forked Sticks, 
waereby they may ſtand ſecure at 


about four or five Inches high from 


the Ground, that the Plants may 
lie under them without bruiſing; nor 
ſhould you take the Glaſſes quite 
away until the Latter-end of June, 
or the Beginning of July; for theſe 
will preierve the Moiſture much 
longer to their Roots than if they 
were quite expoſed to the open Air: 

about three Weeks. after you have 
turn'd the Plants out of the Glaſlzs, 


they will have made a conſiderably | 


Progreſs, eſpecially if the Weather 
has been favourable; at which time 
you ſhould dig up the Spaces of 
Ground between the Ridges, laying 
it very even; then lay out the Ruu- 
ners of the Vines in | exact. Order, 
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and be careful in this Work not to 


diſturb the Vines too much, nor to 
| bruiſe or break the Leaves: this 


digging of the Ground will looſen it, 
and thereby make it eaſy for the 
Roots of the Plants to ſtrike into 
it, as alſo render the Surface of the 
Earth more agreeable to the Vines 
that run upon it. After this there 
will be no farther Care needful, but 
only to keep them clear from Weeds, 
and to water them as often as they 
ſhall require, which they will ſoon 
ſhew, by the hanging of their greater 
Leaves. The Ridges, thus mana- 
red, will continue to produce large 
Quantities of Fruit from June until 
the Latter- end of Auguſi; after which 


time the Coldneſs of the Seaſon ren- 


ders them unwholſome, eſpecially if 
the Autumn proves wet. | 

From theſe Ridges People com- 
monly preſerve their Cucumbers for 
Seed, by making choice of two or 
three of the faireſt Fruit upon each 


Hole, never leaving above one upon 


a Plant, and that fituated near the 


Root of it; for if you leave more, 
they will weaken Plant ſo mucn, 


that your other Fruidd will be ſmall, 
and fewer in Number: but thoſe 
Perſons who value themſelves upon 
producing Cucumbers very early, 
commonly leave three or four Cu- 
cumbers of the firſt Produce of their 
earlieſt Crop, when the Fruit is fair 
and the Seeds of theſe. early Fruit 
are generally preferr'd to any other 
tor the firſt Crop. Theſe ſhould re- 
main upon the Vines until the End 


| of Augaſt, that the Seeds may be 


perfectly ripe 3 and when you ga- 
ther them from the Vines, it will 
be proper to ſet the Fruit in a Row 
upright againſt an Hedge or Wall, 


where they may remain until the 


outer Cover begins to decay; at 
which time you ſhould cut them 


open, and ſcrape out the Seeds, to- 


gether wich the Pulp, into a Tut, 
which ſhould be afterwards covered 
with a Board, to prevent the Filth 
from getting amongſt the Pulp. In 
this Tub it ſhould be fuffered to re- 
main eight or ten Days, obſerving 
to ſtir it well with a long Stick to 
the Bottom every Day, in order to 
rot the Pulp, that it may be eaſily 
ſeparated from the Seeds; then pour 


ſome Water into the Tub, ftirrin 


it well about, which will raiſe the 


Scum to the Top, but the Seeds wil! 


ſettle to the Bottom; ſo that by two 
or three times pouring in Water, and 
afterwards ſtraining it off from the 
Seeds, they will be perfectly clear'd 
from the Pulp; then you ſhould 
{pread the Seeds upon a Mat, which 


ſhould be expoſed to the open Air . 
three or four Days, until they are 


perfectly dry, when they may be 
put up in Bags, and hung up in a 
dry Place, where Vermin cannot 
come to them, where they will keep 
good for feveral Vears, but are ge- 
nerally preferr'd when three or four 
Vears old, as being apt to produce 
leſs vigorous, but more fruitful 
Thins,” + EY. 
I shall, in the next place, proceed 
to give Directions for managing 
Cucumbers for the laſt Crop, or 
what are generally called Picklers. 
The Seaſon for ſowing theſe is 
toward the Latter- end of May, when 
the Weather is ſettled. The Ground 
where theſe are commonly ſown, 
is between Cauliflowers, in wide 
Rows, between which are allow'd 
four Feet and an half Space when 
the Cauliflowers were planted. In 
theſe Rows you ſhould dig up ſquare 
Holes at about three Feet and an 
half Diſtance from each other, break- 
ing the Earth well with a Spade. 


and afterwards ſmoothing and hol- 


lowing it in the Form of a Baſon 


with your Hand; then put eight or 


nia? 
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nine Seeds in the Middle of each 


Hole, covering them over with 


Earth about half an Inch thick; and 


if it ſhould be very dry Weather, it 
will be proper to water the Holes 
; gently in a Day or two after the 

eeds are ſown, in order to facilitate 
their Germination. 


In five or ſix Days, if the Wea- 


ther be good, your Plants will be- 
gin to thruſt their Heads above- 
ground; at which time you ſhould 
be very careful to keep off the Spar- 
rows, Which are very fond of the 
young tender Heads of theſe Plants ; 
and, if they are not prevented, will 
deſtroy your, whole Crop : but as it 
is not above a Week that theſe Plants 
are in Danger, it will be no great 


Trouble to look after them during 


that time; for when the Plants are 
come up, and have expanded their 
Seed-leaves, the Sparrows will not 
meddle with them. 1 
Lou muſt alſo be careful to water 
them gently, as you ſhall find the 
Drought of the Seaſon doth require; 
and when you perceive the third 


or rough Leaf of the Plants begin 


to appear, you muſt pull out all the 
weakeſt Plants, leaving only five of 
the moſt promiſing and beſt ſituated 
in each Hole, ſtirring the Earth 
round about them with a ſmall Hoe 
to deſtroy the Weeds, and raiſe the 
Earth about the Shanks of the Plants, 
Putting a little Earth between them, 
pretins it gently down with your 

and, that the Plants may be there- 
by ſeparated from each other to a 
greater Diſtance ; then give them a 
little Water (if the Weather be dry) 
to ſettle the Earth about them, which 
you muſt afterwards repeat as often 
as you ſhall find it neceſſary, ſtill 
being careful to keep the Ground 
clear from Weeds. 

When your Cauliflowers are quite 
drann off the Ground from between 


S 
the Cucumbers, you muſt hoe and 
clean the Ground, drawing the 
Earth up round each Hole in form 
of a Baſon, the better to contain the 
Water when it is given them; and 
alſo to lay out the Plants in exact 
Order as they are to run and extend, 
ſo that they may not interfere with 
each other: and if all the five Plants 


before left are in good Condition, 


ou ſhould pull out one of the work, 
and throw it away ; for four good 
Plants will be full enough to remain 
for good; then lay a little Earth 
between the Plants left, preſſing it 
down gently with your Hand, the 
better to ſpread them 'each Way, 
giving them a little Water to ſettle 
the Earth about them, repeating it 
as often as the Seaſon ſhall require, 
and obſerving to keep the Ground 
clean from Weeds: the Plants, thus 
managed, will begin to produce 
Fruit toward the Latter-end of Jah, 


when you may either gather them 


young for pickling, or ſuffer them 
to grow for large Fruit. 

The Quantity of Holes neceſſary 
for a Family is about fifty or ſixty; 
for if you have fewer, they will not 
produce enough to pay for pickling, 
without keeping them too long in 
the Houſe; for you can't expect to 
gather more than two hundred at 
each time from fifty Holes; but this 
may be done twice a Week during 
the whole Seaſon, which cemmonly 
laſts five Weeks; ſo that from fifty 
Holes you may reaſonably expect to 
gather about two thouſand in the 


Seaſon, which, if they are taken 


ſmall, will not be too many for a 
private Family, eſpecially conſider- 
ing, that if you have fewer Holes, 
the Quantity each Week produced 
will ſcarcely be worth the Trouble 
of pickling. | Y 
But left I ſhould be cenſur'd by 
thoſe who delight in having very 
| 1 b 
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early Cucumbers, for omitting what 
they call an eſſential Part of Garden- 
ing, I ſhall beg Leave here to ſub- 
join a ſhort Account of a Method 


which I have uſed with very good 


Succeſs, to obtain Cucumbers very 
early; which is, After having raiſed 
the Plants in the manner before di- 
rected for early Cucumbers, until 
they have put forth their rough 
Leaves, I prepared ſome looſe 
wrought Baſkets, about eight Inches 
Diameter, and five Inches deep, 
with two ſmall Handles to each; 
then I made a freſh Hot-bed of good 


Strength, which would hold a Frame 


of two Lights ; on this I placed the 
Baſkets, which were almoſt full of 
good light Earth, as near to each 
other as poſſible, by which means 
this ſmall Bed wouldcontain eighteen 
or twenty Baſkets; then J filled up 
the Spaces between the Baſkets with 
the ſame light Earth as was put into 
the Baſkets, putting the Frame and 
Glaſſes over the Bed, which in two 
Days was in a proper Temperature 


of Heat to receive the Plants; then 


J put five into each Baſket, obſerv- 
mg to water and ſhade them until 


they had taken Root; afterwards 


managing them as was before di- 
rected for the firſt Crop of Cucum- 
bers, obſerving, when the Bed be- 
gan to loſe its Heat, to lay a little 
freſh Dung round the Sides, which 
added a new Heat to the Bed. In 


this Frame I ſuffered them to remain 
until the Plants were laid down, and 


had run to the Sides of the Baſkets; 


then I prepared a Ridge, which I 


made of a good Subſtance in Dung; 
and after it had lain two or three 
Days to heat, I removed the Plants 
in the Baſkets, placing one into the 
Hole in the Middle of each Light. 


Theſe Plants in a ſhort time after 


produced Fruit, which, by the good 
Temper of Heat in the Bed, grew 
„ ELD 
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ſo faſt, that in three Weeks after 


removing the Baſkets, I cut Cucum- 


bers. There are ſeveral Advantages 


in this Management; firſt, you can 


keep the Baſkets in a ſmall Room 


for a conſiderable time, whereby 


your Frames may be employed in 
other Uſes; and ſecondly, a leſs 


Quantity of Dung is required in this 


Way: thirdly, when the Plants are 


in Baſkets, if you find your Bed too 


hot, it is but raiſing up the Baſkets, 
and they are ſecure from any Dan- 
ger ; and when the violent Heat is 
over, they may be ſettled down 
again: and laſtly, by having your 
Plants ſo forward for Fruit when 
they are put into the Ridges, the 
Heat of the Bed continues to ſet and 
bring off the firſt Crop of Fruit; for 
want of which kindly Heat, the firſt | 
Setting or Crop of Fruit which ap- 
pears upon the Vines, either drops 


off, or is a long time growing to 
Maturity; therefore from theſe, and 


many other Advantages attending 
this Method, 1 may with Safety 


pronounce it the beſt yet known 


to procure Cucumbers' in any of the 
Winter or Spring Months. ' 
CUCUMIS AGRESTIS. Vide 


Elaterium. | 


CUCURBITA, The Gourd. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a Flower conſiſting of one 


Leaf, which is of the expanded Bell- 


ſhape, for the moſt part ſo deeply cut, 
that it ſeems to conſiſt of five diſtinct 
Leawves : this, like the Cucumber, has 


Male and Female Flowers on the ſame 


Plant: the Fruit of ſome Species is 
long, of others round or bottle fhaped, 
and is commonly divided into fix Cells, 
in which are contained many flat ob- 
long Seeds, which have ſometimes a 
Border round them, | | 
The Species are; 

1. CocusBITA Inga, folio molli, 
fore albo. F. B. The long Gourd, 
* with 
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with a ſoft Leaf, 


Flower. 5 | 
2. CucuRBITA falcata fignra, 
folio molli, flore albo. C. B. The 
ſickle-· ſnaped Gourd, with a ſoft Leaf, 
and a white Flower. | 
3. CucurBiTa /atior, folio molli, 
fore albo. F. B. Flat Gourd, with 
a ſoft Leaf, and a white Flower, com- 
monly called Squaſhes. | 
4. CucuRsgiTa lagenaria, fore 
albe, folio molli. C. B. Bottle-ſhaped 
Gourd, with a ſoft Leaf, and a white 
Flower. | 
There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are annually 
brought from America, where are 
numberleſs Varieties of theſe, and 
of Pumkins and Calabaſhes : but 
theſe Sorts are ſo apt to ſport, that 
there is no Certainty of their pro- 


and a white 
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ducing the ſame ſhaped Fruit for two 


Years together, unleſs it is that with 
the long Fruit,which 1 do not remem- 
ber to have ſeen change or alter ; but 
all the others will run, from one 


Shape to another, ſo as rarely to pro- 


duce the {ame as thoſe which the 
Seeds were ſaved from. 

They may be all propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds in March on an 
Hot-bed ; and when the Plants come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on 
another moderate, Bed, where they 
ſhould have a great deal of Air to 
ſtrengthen them; and when they 
have got four or : five Leaves, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Holes 
made-upon an old Dunghil, or ſome 


ſuch Place, allowing them a great 


geal of room to run ; for ſome of 
the Sorts will ſpread to a great 
Diſtance. I have meaſured a ſingle 
Plant, which had run upwards of 
forty Feet from the Hole, and had 
produced a great Number of Side- 
branches; ſo that if the Plant had 
be:n encouraged, and all the Side- 


branches permitted to remain, I dare 


Fact. But what is this to the Ac. 
count printed in the Tranſactions of 
the Royal Society, which was commu. 
nicated to them by Paul Dudley, Eſq; 
feom New-Eng/and, wherein Men- 
tion is made of a ſingle Plant of this 
Kind, which, without any Culture, 


pretty Effect, eſpecially when ſeen at 
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ſay it would have fairly overſpread 
twenty Rods of Ground: which, to 
ſome People, may ſeem like a Ro. 
mance ; yet I can affirm it to be 


ſpread over a large Spot of Ground, 


and from which Plant were gathered WWF 
two hundred and fixty Fruits, each, 5 
one with another, as big as an Half. WF © 
peck! | | 


Theſe Fruits are by ſome People 
gathered while young, and boiled; 0 
afterwards ſtripping off the outer Co- h 
ver, and buttering them, they eat 7 
them with Meat, and are by ſome 
mightily eſteemed ; eſpecially the 


firſt Sort, which is counted by far 


L 
the ſweeteſt : of this Kind I have 1 
ſeen a ſingle Fruit upwards of fix 1 
Feet long, which has ripen'd per- / 
fectly well. But this is not common 5 
with us; tho' I have heard of their : 
being longer in other Countries, 
This Sort requires to be ſown early 
in the Sprirg, and brought forward 
under Bell or Hand-glaſles, otherwiſe Wi 
they ſeldom arrive to half their Ma- 
turity. 7 | $$ 
© There are ſome People who plant 
theſe Plants by the Sides of Arbours, 
over which they train the Vines; ſo 
that in a ſhort time they will cover 
the whole Arbour, and afford a firorg 
Shade; and upon ſome of theſe Ar- 
bours I have ſeen the longeſt Fruit: 
there are others, who plant them 
near Walls, Pales, or Hedges, to 
which they ſaſten theVines,and t121n 
them to a great Height: the orange- 
ſhaped Gourd is the Sort which is 
moſt commonly ſo planted for the 
Ornament of its Fruit, which has a 


ſoms. 
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ſome Diſtance : theſe Plants all re- 


quire a large Supply of Water in dry 
Weather. | 
Theſe Plants requiring ſo much 


| room to ſpread, and their Fruit be- 


ing very little valued in Erglaud, 
hath occaſioned their not being 'cul- 


tivated amongſt us; we having ſo 


many Plants, Roots, or Fruits, which 
are greatly preferable to thoſe for 


| Kitchen-uſes ; but in ſome Parts of 


America, where Proviſions are not 


in ſo great Plenty, or ſo great Va- 


riety, theſe Fruits may be very ac- 


| ceptable. 


CUIETE, The Calabaſh-tree. . 


Dr. Linnæus has altered the Title 


of this Genus to Creſcentia, the Name 
here given to it being the American 
Name. | - | 

The Characters are; 


It hath a Flower confiſling of one 


Leaf, of an anomalous Figure, and di- 
wided at the Brim into ſeveral Parts; 


from whoſe Cup riſes the Pointal, 
| fxed like a Nail in the hinder Part 
© of the Flower ; which afterward be- 

| comes a fleſhy Fruit, having an hard 
8 Shell, incloſing many heart - ſhaped 


- Seeds. 


The Species . 
1. CUiETE folits oblongis anguſtis, 


| 4 magno fructu ovato. Plum. Now. Gen. 
| The Calabaſh-tree with narrow ob- 


long Leaves, and a large oval Fruit. 
2. CuiTE latifolia, fructu puta- 


| mine fragili. Plum. Now. Gen. The 


broad - leav'd Calabaſh - tree, with 


| tender-ſhell'd Fruit. 


3. CuieTE minima, fructu dur, 


| Plum. Nay. Gen. The leaſt Calabaſh- 
tree, with an hard Fruit. 


4. CUIETE anguſtifolia, fructu mi- 


vori globoſo. Plum. Now, Gen. Nar- 
| 79w-leav'd Calabaſh - tree, with a leſſer 


globular Fruit. 


5. CulErE anguſlifolia, frufin 
mnori wat. Plum. Nov. Gen. Nar- 


about five Weeks after the Seeds are 


tered, and the Glaſſes of the Hot- 


pent amongſt them. When the Plants 


| ſcreen them from the Sun until they 
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row-leav*dCalabaſh-tree, with a leſſer 
oval Fruit. * T0 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts riſe to 
the Height of twenty-five or thirty 
Feet, in the Weſt. Indies, where they 
grow naturally in Woods, and the Sa- 
vanna's, The Shells of 'this. Fruit 
are uſed by Negroes for Cups to 
drink out of, as alſo for Inſtruments _ 
of Muſic, by making an Hole in the 
Shell, and clearing it of the Pulp 
and Seeds ; then they put in ſmall 
Stones, or the hard Seeds of Trees, 
with which they make a ſort of 
Rattle. — 
Theſe Plants, being all of them 
tender, cannot be maintained in this 
Country, unleſs they are preſerved 
in warm Stoves. They are propa- 
gated by Seeds, which ſhould be ob- 
tained from the Countries where they 
naturally grow; for they never pro- 
duce any Fruit in this Country. 
Theſe Seeds ſhould be ſown gulf 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with freſh 
light Earth, and plunged into an 
Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; the Earth 
in theſe Pots muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with Water ; for if it be kept 
dry, the Seeds will not vegetate: in 


ſown, the Plants will begin to ap- 
pear; when they muſt he duly wa- 


bed ſhould be raiſed every Day, to 
admit freſh Air to the Plants; and 
let the Steam, which will ariſe from 
the Bed, paſs off; which is very in- 
jurious to young Plants, when it is 


are about two Inches high, they 
ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 
rich light Earth, and plunged into 
the Hot-bed again, being careful to 


have taken new Root; after which 
time they muſt have freſh Air ad- 
bes 9 mitted 


* — * 
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| mitted to them, in proportion to the 
"Warmth of the Seaſon, and muſt be 
duly watered ; for as they naturally 


grow on . Grounds, they re- 


quire a pretty large Share of Moiſt- 
ure in warm Weather. : 


In Winter theſe Plants muſt be re- 


moved into the Stove, and plunged 
into the Bark-bed ; for they do not 
thrive well, if they are placed on 
Boards in a dry Stove ; becauſe the 
Fibres of the Roots, which are to- 
ward the Side and Bottom of the 
Pots, will dry, and retard the Growth 
of the Plants, if the. Pots are not 
' ſurrounded with Tan, which always 
retains ſome Moiſture, which keeps 
the Fibres of the Plants duQtile, and 
thereby is greatly beneficial to them. 

In Summer theſe Plants may have 
a large Share of Air, by opening the 
Glaſſes of the Stove ;. but they will 
not thrive if they are taken out of 
the Stove, and placed in the open 
Air; fo that they ſhould always be 
kept in the Bark-ſtove, obſerving to 
ſhift them into larger Pots, as they 
advance in their Growth. With this 
Management, they may be preſerved 
many Years, and brought to a large 
Size ; when they will make a fine 
Appearance, amongſt tender Exotic 
Plants in the Stove ; for they retain 
their Leaves throughout the Year. 

CUMINOIDES. 7:4: Lagoecia. 
_ CUMINUM, Cumin. 
The Characters are; 


Type Root it annual : the Leawes are 


like thoſe of Femme: the Serds are 
ſmall, long, narrow, and crooked : tao 
of which ſucceed each Flower, as in 
the other umbelliferous Plants, 
There is but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent known in England; 
which is, | | 
Cuminum, Aer. Umb. Cumin. 

This Plant is propagated for Sale 
in the Iſland of Malta, where it is 


GCVU- 

But Ani/e, which they alſo propagats 
in no leſs Quantity, they call Cumins 
dolce, i. e. ſweet Cumin: fo that 
many of the old Botaniſts were mif. 
taken, when they made two Species 
of Cumin, wiz. acre and dulce. 

The Seeds of this Plant are uſed 
in Medicine, which are brought 
from the above-mentioned Place; 
for the Plant is too tender to be cyl. 


tivated to any Advantage in Ez. 


land: J have ſown the Seeds ſeveral 
times in the Phyſic-garden, which 
have come up very well, and grown 
to be four or five Inches high, but 


have conſtantly decay'd, without pro- 


ducing any good Seeds. If any Per. 
ſon is inclined to cultivate a little of 
this Plant for Curioſity, the beſt Me. 
thod is, to ſow the Seeds early upon 
a very moderate Hot-bed; and when 
the Plants are come up pretty ſtrong, 
they may be tranſplanted into a light 
Soil, at about four or five Inches N 
ſtance, where they will produce good 
Seeds, if the Seaſon is warm. 
CUNTI A, Baſtard Horehound. 
This Genus of Plants was titled 


Murrubiaſirum by Dr. Tournefort, 


and ſome other Botaniſts ; but, be- 
ing a compound Name, Dr. Linneu 
has altered it to this of Cuni/a, which 
is an old Name that has been ap- 
plied to ſome other Plants of this 


Claſs. c 


The Characters are; 
The Flower is of one Leaf, and it 
of the labtiated Kinde the Upper lip i 
eref?. and forked ; the lover one ii 


Slightly cut into three Parts : the En: 


paliment is of one Le, and cylinari- 
cal, and cut into five acute Segments, 
each ending in a Spine : in the Centr: 


of the Flower is fituated the guadri- 


id Pointal, attended by four Stamina! 


after the Flower is paſt, there art 


four oval Scedi included in the En- 
palement. | | 


called Cumino aigro, i. e. hot Cumin, . 


The 


CU 


The Spe cies are; 5 | 
1. CuNnila calycum lacinia Jupe- 
riore latiore ovato trinerui. Lin 


* 


Fort. Cliff. Baſtard Horehound, with 


the upper Segment of the Empale- 


ment of an oval Shape, having three 
Ribs. ; 


2. Cuniia calycum labio ſuperiore 
| trifido, inferiore bipartito. Lin. Hort. 


Clif. Baſtard Horehound, with the 
Upper-lip of the Empalement trihd, 
and the under bifid. 

3. CuniLa calycibus inermibus la- 
nigeris. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baſtard 
Horehound, with a ſmooth woolly 
Empalement. 

The two firſt Sorts are low-trail- 
ing annual Plants: the Seeds of theſe 
may be ſown in April, upon a Bed 
of common Earth, in an open Situa- 
tion ; and when the Plants come up, 
they will require no farther Care, 
but to keep them clean from Weeds, 
and to thin them out where they 
grow too cloſe together ; but theſe 
do not bear tranſplanting well ; 
therefore the Seeds ſhould be ſown 
where the Plants are to remain : theſe 
will flower in July, and their Seeds 
will ripen in September; which if 
permitted to ſcatter, the Plants will 
_ up without any farther Trou- 

e. 

The third Sort is a biennial Plant, 
which riſes two Feet high; therefore 
theſe Plants ſhould not be left ſo 
cloſe, as thoſe of the former Sorts ; 
but in all other reſpects ſhould be 
treated as is directed for them. 

CUPRESSUS, The Cypreſs- 
tree. | | 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are ſquamaſe and flat : 


the Male Flowers, which are ſgua- 


moſe, grow at remote Diſiances from 
the Fruit on the ſame Tree : the Fruit 
is of a ſpherical Form, and is compoſed 
of many woody Tubercles, in which 
are contained hard angular Secu. 


tied them up with Cords into a py- 


C U 
The Species are; 3 

1. CuPREsSUs meta in faſtigium 
convoluta, que femina Plinii. Tourn. 


The common Cypreſs-tree. 


2. Cupressus ramos extra ſe 


Jpargens, que mas Plinii. Tourn, The 


Male {preading Cypreſs, vulgo. 

3. Curkkssus Virginiana, auen 
acaciæ deciduis. H. L. The Virgi- 
nian Cypreſs- tree, with Leaves like 


the Acacia, which fall of in Win- 


ter, 


4. Cupressvs Luſitanica patula, | 
fructu minori. Tourn. Spreading Por- 


tugal Cy preſs, with a ſmaller Fruit. 
3. CuPREssUs Americana, frudu 
minimo. American Cypreſs, with the 
leaſt Fruit, commonly called White 
Cedar in America. 
The firſt of theſe Trees is very 
common in moſt of the old Gardens 
in England; but at preſent is not ſo 
much in Requeſt as formerly, tha? 
it is not without its Advantages ; nor 
ſhould it be intirely rejected, as 
many Perſons are of Opinion: for it 
ſerves to add to the Beauty of Wil- 
derneſſes, or Clumps of Ever-greens, 
It was formerly planted in Borders 
of Pleaſure-gardens, and kept ſhorn _ 
into a pyramidal or conic Form; 


and ſome People, believing them 


ſubject to be kill'd if they cut them, 


ramidal Figure ; which Form they 
are naturally diſpoſed to grow in: 
but this winding them about, pre- 
vented the Air from entering the in- 
ward Parts of the Branches; ſo that 
the Leaves decayed, and became un- 


2 and generally retarded their 


rowth. And ſo thoſe which are 
ſheared, if the Operation is not per- 
formed in the Spring, or early in 
the Summer, are very ſubject to be 
injured by ſharp Winds, and cutting 
Froſts, in Winter. Wherefore, up- 
on the Whole, I think it much ber- 
tex to ſuffer them to grow wild as 

DA 3 they 
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| they are drin diſpoſed, planting 
them only amongſt other ever- green 
Trees, where, by the Darkneſs of 
their green Leaves, together with 
their waving Heads, they will greatly 
add to the Variety. 

Ihe ſecond Sort is by far the 
largeſt- growing Tree, and is the moſt 
common Timber in the Lewart : 

this, if planted upon a warm ſandy 


or gravelly Soil, will proſper won- 


derfully: and though it is not quite 
ſo tonſile a Plant as the firſt Sort, yet 
greatly recompenſes for that De- 
fect, by its vigorous Growth, and 
Strength in reſiſting all Weathers. 
This Tree is very proper to intermix 
with Ever-greens of a ſecond Size 
next to Pines and Firs, to form 


- -Clumps ; in which Claſs it will keep 


Pace with the Trees of the ſame 
Line, and be very handſome. Be- 
fides, the Wood of this Tree is very 
valuable, when grown to a Size fit 
for Planks ; which I am convinced 
it will do, in as ſhort a Space as 


Oaks; therefore, why ſhould not 


this be cultivated for that Purpoſe, 
fince there are many Places in Eng- 
land where the Soil is of a ſandy or 
gravelly Nature, and ſeldom pro- 


duces any thing worth cultivating? 


Now in ſuch Places theſe Trees 
would thrive wonderfully, and great- 
ly add to the Pleaſure of the Owner, 
while growing, and afterwards ren- 
der as much Profit to his Succeſſors, 
as perhaps the beſt Plantation of 
Oaks; eſpecially ſnould the Timber 
prove as good here, as in the Iſlands 
of the Archipelago, which I ſee no 
Reaſon to doubt of : for we find it 
was ſo gainful a Commodity to the 
Iſland of Candia, that the Plantations 
were called Dos Filiæ; the Fellivg 
of one of them being reckoned a 
Daughter's Portion. | 
The Timber of this Tree is ſaid 

to reſiſt the Worm, Moth, and all 


c U 


Putrefaction; and is ſaid to laſt man 
hundred Years. The Doors of St. 
Peter's Church at Rome were framed 
of this Material, which laſted from 
the Great Conflantine to Pope Euge. 
nius IVth's Time, which was elefen 
hundred Vears, and were then ſound 
and intire, when the Pope would 
needs change them for Gates of 
Braſs. The Coffins were made of 
this Material, in which Thucydid:; 
tells us the Athenians uſed to bury 
their Heroes; and the Mummy. 


cheſts, brought with thoſe condited 


Bodies out of Egypt,” are many of 
them of this Material. 

This Tree is by many learned Au- 
thors recommended for the Improve. 
ment of the Air, and a Specific for 
the Lungs, as ſending forth great 
Quantities of aromatic and balſamic 
Scents ; wherefore many of the an- 
tient Phyſicians of the Eaſtern Coun. 
tries uſed to ſend their Patients, who 


were troubled with weak Lungs, to 


the Iſland of Candia, which at that 
time abounded with theſe Trees, 
where, from the Effects of the Air 
alone, very few failed of a perfect 
Cure. 


The third Sort is a Native of Ane- 


rica, where it grows in watry Places, - 


and ariſes to a prodigious Height, 
and is of a wonderful Bulk : I have 
been informed, that there are Trees 
of this Kind in America which are 
upwards of ſeventy Feet high, and 
ſeveral Fathoms in Circumference : 
which Trees grow conftantly in the 
Water ; therefore they may proba- 
bly be of ſingular Advantage to 
plant in ſuch ſwampy or wet Soils, 
where few other Trees will grow, 
eſpecially of the reſinous Kind. That 
they are very hardy, in reſpect to 
Cold, is evident, from ſome few 


Trees of this Kind which were for- 


merly planted in Eng/and ; particu- 
larly one in the Gardens of Ibn 
2 gegn 
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Tradeſtant at South Lambeth near 
Vauxhall, which is upwards of thirty 
Feet high, and of a conſiderable 
Bulk ; which, though in a common 
Yard at preſent, where no Care 1s 
taken of it, but on the contrary, 


many Hooks are driven into the 


Trunk, to faſten Cords thereto for 
drying of Cloaths, yet the Tree 1s 
in great Health and Vigour ; but 
hath not produced any Fruit as yet; 
which may be occaſioned for want 
of Moiſture: for we often ſee many 
aquatic Plants will grow upon a 
drier Soil; but yet are ſeldom ſo pro- 
ductive of either Flowers or Fruit, 
as thoſe which remain growing in 
the Water. 5 | 5 

There is alſo a pretty large Tree 
of this Kind, now growing in the 
Gardens of Sir Abraham Fanſſen, 
Bart. at Vimbledon in Surry, which 
has produced great Quantities of 
Cones for ſome Years paſt, which in 
favourable Seaſons come to Matu- 
rity ; and the Seeds have been as 
good as thoſe which have been 
brought from America. This Tree 
was tranſplanted when it was very 
large, which has ſtinted its Growth; 
which, together with its growing 
upon a dry Soil, may have occaſion- 
ed its Fruitfulneſs; for it has made 
very little Progreſs in its Growth 
ſince it was removed. 


Theſe Trees are all propagated 
from Seeds, which ſhould be ſown 


early in the Spring on a Bed of warm 
dry ſandy Earth, which maſt be le- 
velled very ſmooth ; then ſow the 
Seeds thereon pretty thick, fifting 
the ſame light Earth over them half 
an Inch thick. If the Weather ſhould 
prove very warm and dry, it will be 
proper to water the Bed, which muſt 
be done very carefully, obſerving 
not to waſh the Seeds out of the 
Ground. In about a Month's time 
lif your Seeds are good) the young 


Ball of Earth to each Plant. 


Plants will appear above - ground, 
which muſt be conſtantly kept clean 
from Weeds, and in very dry Wea- 


ther ſhould be often refreſhed with 


Water; but this ſhould be done with 


great Caution, leſt you beat theſe 


tender - rooted Plants out of the 
Ground, | 

If the Seeds are ſown upon a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, and the Bed cover- 


ed with Mats, they will come up. 


much ſooner, and with greater Cer- 
tainty, than when they are ſown in 
the cold Ground, 2 
In this Bed the young Plants may 
remain two Years, by which time 


they will have Strength enough to 


be tranſplanted into a Nurſery. The 
beſt Seaſon for removing them is in 
the Beginning of April, when the 
dry ing Eaſterly Winds of March are 
over; and, if poſſible, chooſe a 
cloudy Day, when it is inclinable to 
Rain; and in taking them out of 
the Seed- bed, preſerve the Roots as 
intire as poſſible, and, if you can, a 
| The 
Soil in which theſe Trees ſhould be 
planted (as I before ſaid), ſhould be, 
for the two firſt Sorts, a warm Sand 
or Gravel; which when you have 


prepared, by carefully digging and 


cleanſing from all noxious Weeds, 
you mult lay it level. Then draw 
the Lines where the Trees are to be 
planted at three Feet aſunder, and 
plant the Trees at eighteen Inches 
Diſtance in the Kows, obſerving to 
cloſe the Earth well to their Roots, 
as alſo to lay a little Mulch upon 
the Surface of the Ground about 
their Stems; and water them well, 
to ſettle the Earth to their Roots; 


which ſhould be repeated twice. a 


Week, until the Plants have taken 
freſh Root. 1 25 
Theſe Plants may remain in the 


Nurſery three or four Years, accord - 


ing to the Progreſs they make, or 
= your 
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your Ground is ready where they 
are to be planted : but if you intend 
to let them remam longer, you 
ſhould take up every other Tree m 
the Rows, and tranſplant out ; for 
otherwiſe their Roots will be matted 
together, ſo that it will render it 


endanger the future Growth of the 
Trees. Theſe Plants ſhould by no 


means be let ſtand too long in the 


Nurſery, before they are tranſplant- 
ed out for good; becauſe the Roots 
do not mat together ſo cloſely as 


thoſe of many other Sorts of ever- 


green Trees, whereby they may be 


taken up with good Balls of Earth 


to their Roots; but the Roots of the 
Cypreſs are apt to extend out in 
Length ; ſo it is one of the moſt dif- 
fcult Trees to remove when grown 


large; therefore moſt curious Per- 


ſons chooſe to plant the young Plants 
into ſmall Pots, when they firſt take 
them out of the Seed-bed; and fo 
train them up in Pots for two or 
three Years, until they are fit to 
plant out, where they are to ſtand 
for good; and, by this Manage- 


ment, they are ſecure of all the 
Plants; and theſe may be ſhaken our 


of the Pots at any time of the Year 


without Danger, and planted with 


their whole Ball of Earth, which is 
likewife a great Advantage. When 
they are planted out for good (if 


they are deſigned for Timber), they 


ſhould be planted about eighteen or 
twenty Feet Diſtance every Way ; 


and be very careful in removing 


them, not to ſhake the Earth from 
their Roots; to prevent which, you 


ſhould open the Ground about each 


Tree, cutting off all long Roots ; 
then working under the Bal] of 
Earth, cut the downright Roots off ; 
and after haying pared off all the 
Earth from the Upper-part of the 
Ball, as alſo reduced the Bulk gf it, 


difficult to tranſplant them, as alſo 


99 
ſo that its Weight may not be tog 
great for the Fibres to ſupport, they 


may be carried upon an Hand-barrow 


by two Perſons to the Place where 
they are to be planted : but if they 
are to be carried to a very diſtant 
Place, they ſhould either be put into 
Baſkets, or their Roots cloſely mat. 
ted up. When they are planted, you 
muſt ſettle the Earth cloſe to their 
Roots, as before, laying a littleMulch 
upon the Surface of the Ground 
about their Stems, to prevent the 


Sun and Wind from entering the 


Earth to dry their Fibres ; and wa- 


ter them well, to ſettle the Ground 
to their Roots; which muſt alſo be 


repeated (if the Weather be dry) un- 
til they have taken Root; after 


which time they will require little 


more Care than to keep them clear 
from Weeds. 


- The firſt, which is the moſt com- 
mon Sort in England, ſeldom pro- 


duces good Seeds in this Country; 


it is therefore the beſt way to have 
the Cones brought over intire from 
the South Parts of France or Itah, 
where they ripen perfectly well, and 
take the Seeds out juſt before you 
ſow them ; for they will keep much 
better in the Cones than if they are 


taken out. The Method to get the 


Seeds out is to expoſe the Cones to 
a gentle Heat, which will cauſe them 
to open, and eaſily emit their Seeds. 

The ſecond Sort produces very 
good Seeds in England; ſo that we 
may hope to be ſupplied with Seeds 


in Plenty, in a few Years, from Trees 


of our Growth: and as this is the 
more valuable Tree, it will be no 
ſmall Advantage to our Plantations 
of Timber to introduce it amongſt 
them, eſpecially thoſe of ever- green 
Trees: theſe Trees have been by 
all the former Writers on Botany 
1 down as two diſtinct Species; ſq 
| have alfa mentioned them here as 

ſuchj 


ENT 
ſuck; yet, from ſeveral Trials which 
T have lately made, I find that the 
Seeds of the ſecond will produce 
Plants of both Kinds; therefore they 
ſhould be deemed but one Species. 

The Virginian Kind may alſo be 
propagated in as great Plenty; for 


the Cones of this may be eaſily pro- 


cured from Carolina or Virginia, in 
both which Places they grow in great 


Abundance; and the Seeds will rife 


as eaſily as any of the other Sorts, 
and are equally as hardy : theſe have 
been formerly kept in Pots, and 
houſed in Winter ; with which Ma- 


nagement they have not ſucceeded 


ſo well, as they have done in Eng- 
land, ſince People have planted them 
into the full Ground ; and where 


they have had a moiſt Soil, I have 


obſerved them to thrive beſt : which 
is ſince confirmed by Mr. Cate/by, 
in his Natural Hiſtory of Carolina; 
where he ſays, That this Tree grows 


in Places where the Water commonly 


covers the Surface of the Ground 
three or four Feet; fo that it may 
be a very great Improvement to our 
boggy Soils This Tree, caſting its 
Leaves in Winter, does not fo well 
ſuit with Plantations of Ever-greens 
at that Seaſon ; though in Summer, 
when there is the greateſt Pleaſure 
in walking among Plantations of 
Trees, it hath ſo much the Appear- 


_ ance of an Ever-green, as to paſs 
for ſuch; and therefore may be of 


Service to complete Plantations or 
Viſta's of Cypreſs - trees, where it 
may ſo happen, that a low marſhy 
Spot of Ground may intervene. 
The fourth Sort is, at preſent, 
pretty rare in the Engli/p Gardens, 
tho' of late Years there have been 
ſeveral Plants raiſed in ſome curious 
Gardens; but this Sort is not quite 


ſo hardy, I fear, as the common 


Cypreſs, tho' the young Plants have 


dot been injured by any of the late 


- =D 
Winters; but in the ſevere Froſt in 
1740. there was a Tree of this 
Kind intirely killed in the Gardens 


of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, 


at Goodxwoed in Suſſex. There are 
great Plenty of theſe Trees growing 
at a Place called Buſaco, near Qua- 
borough in Portugal, where this Tree 
is called the Cedar of Bs/ato; and 
there it grows to be a Timber: tree; 
ſo that from thence the Seeds may 
be eaſily procured. _ 

The fifth Sort is a Native of North 
America, where it grows to a conſi- 
derable Height, and affords an uſe- 
ful Timber to the Inhabitants for 
many Purpoſes, This Sort is ex- 
tremely worth cultivating in Eng- 
land; for as it grows in a much 
colder Country, there is no D 
of its thriving well in the open 
Air in England; and being — — 
green of regular Growth, add 
to the Variety in Wilderneſs-quar- 
ters, or other Plantations of ever- 

een Trees. | Ts. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the Spring 
in Boxes or Tabs filled with fre 
light Earth, and placed where they 
may enjoy the morning Sun till Ele. 
ven or Twelve o'Clock:: in dry Wen- 
ther they ſhould be duly watered, 
and conſtantly kept clear from Weeds: 
in this Situation they may remain till 
Michaelmas, when they ſhould be 
removed to a warmer Place; for the 
Plants ſeldom appear till the follow- 
ing Spring, fo that it will be proper 
to place the Boxes or T'abs near the 


South Wall, Pale, or Hedge, during 


the Winter- ſeaſon; leſt, by being 
too much ſhaded, the Wet of the 
Winter-ſeaſon ſhould rot the Seeds. 
In the Spring following, if theſe 
Tubs or Boxes are placed on a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, it will bring up . 
the Plants very ſoon, and greatly 
forward their Growth ; but as the 

Spring 


ins: 
Spring advances, they ſhould be 
- to bear the open Air by de- 


ma 
grees; and in May they muſt be 
taken out of the Hot-bed, and placed 
in a ſheltered Situation, where they 
may enjoy the morning Sun, being 
careful to keep them clear from 


Meeds, as alſo to water them duly 


in dry Weather. The following 
Winter it will be proper to remove 
the Tubs near a South Wall or Pale; 
for the Plants being very young, are 
ſomewhat tenderer than they will 
be aſterward. Toward the Latter- 
end of March, or the Beginning of 


Abril, juſt before the Plants begin 


to ſhoot, they ſhould be carefy}ly 
taken up out of the Boxes; and 
having prepared a Bed or two, ac- 
cording to the Quantity of Plants 
raiſed, of freſh Earth, in a warm 
Situation, the Plants ſhould be 
planted therein in Rows about eigh- 
teen Inches aſunder, and about a 
Foot Diſtance Plant from Plant in 
the Rows: this Work ſhould be 
done in cloudy Weather, when there 
js Rain; for in dry Weather, when 
Eafterly Winds commonly blow at 
this Seaſon, it will be very danger- 
ous to tranſplant theſe Plants; fo 
that it had better be deferred a Fort- 
night longer, till there is an Altera- 

tion of Weather, than hazard the 
Plants. When the Plants are planted, 
they ſhould be watered to ſettle the 
Earth to their Roots; and then the 


Surface of the Ground ſhould be co- 
vered with Mulch, to prevent the 
Sun and Wind from penetrating to 


the Roots of the Plants; for nothing 
1s more injurious to theſe Plants, 
than to have their Fibres dried when 
they are tranſplanted ; therefore the 
Plants ſhould not be taken out of 
the Tubs, till you are ready to place 
them in the Ground; for they will 
not bear to lie out of the Ground 
any time without great Danger. 


When theſe Plants are tranſ. 


N planted, they ſhould be put each 
into a ſmall Pot filled with loamy | 


Earth; and if theſe Pots are placed 
upon a moderate Hot-bed, arched 
over with Hoops, and covered with 
Mats, until the Plants have taken 
good Root, there will be much leſs 
Danger of their ſucceeding, than if 
they are planted in the full Ground; 
and there will be no Danger of their 
growing, when they are planted out 
of the Pots again, becauſe they may 
be ſnaken out of the Pots with the 
whole Ball of Earth to their Roots. 
Puring the Summer the Pots may 
remain plunged in the ſame Bed, 
which will prevent the Earth from 
drying too faſt, which it would do, 
if the Pots were ſet on the Surface 
of the Ground: the Plants will re- 
quire conſtantly to be watered in dry 
Weather, other wiſe they are very apt 
to die in Summer; for theſe Plants 
grow upon moiſt Soils, and in low 
ſwampy Places, in North America; 
ſo will not grow upon dry Ground; 
but the Cold never injures theſe 
Trees : ſo that where theſe are cul- 
tivated, they mult not be planted 
upon a dry Soil; for they.will cer- 
tainly die in Summer, for want of 
Moiſture. Theſe Trees are, with 
Difficulty, removed after they have 
been growing any confiderable time 
ina Place; therefore it is much the 
beſt Method to keep them in Pots, 
until they are fit to put out for 
good. 1 

The Branches of this Tree are 
garniſhed with flat ever-green Leaves, 
reſembling thoſe of the Arbor Vitæ; 
and the Cones are no larger than the 
Berries of the Juniper, from which 
they are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed at à 
little Diſtance ; but upon cloſely 
viewing they are perfect Cones, have- 
ing many Cells, like thoſe of the 
common Cyprels : if theſe Trees are 
| Plantg! 
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CU 
planted in a moiſt ſtrong Soil, they 
make very great Progreſs; and may, 
in ſuch Situations, become profitable 
for Timber ; but however this Tree 
may ſucceed for Timber, yet it will 
be a great Ornament to large Plan- 
tations of ever-green Trees, eſpe- 
cially in ſuch Places where there is 
naturally a proper Soil for theſe 
Trees ; becauſe, in ſuch Situations, 


3 
Plants, ſo raiſed, thrive ſo faſt as 
the Seedlings; therefore when the 
Seeds can be obtained, that is the beſt 
Method to propagate this Tree. 
The American deciduous Cypreſs 
may alſo be propagated by Cuttitigs, 
as I have ſeveral times tried; ſo that 
when Seeds cannot be had; this Me- 
thod may be practiſed ſucceſsfully: - 


I ſuppoſe the common Sort will alſo 


Ir there are not many. Sorts of ever- take from Cuttings; but this I have 
i green Trees which thrive well, eſpe- not experienced; ſo cannot recom- 
: _ cially in cold Places; and by increaſ- mend it to Practice. *r 
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ing the Number of Sorts, of theſe 


Ever-greens, we add to the Beauty 
of our Gardens and Plantations. 
The fourth Sort ſends forth its 
Branches almoſt horizontally, ſo that 
they extend to a great Diſtance every 
Way ; and the 'Trees are generally 
furniſhed with Branches, from the 
Ground upward ; . but as theſe grow 


without much Order, the Trees have 


a very different Appearance from all 
the other Sorts. This grows to oe 
a large Timber-tree in Portugal; 
but the largeſt Tree which I have 
ſeen in England, has not been above 
fifteen Feet in Heigh 3 and the 
Branches of this were extended more 
| than eight Feet on every Side from 
the Stem. This Sort may be pro- 
pagated from Seeds in the ſame man- 
ner as the common Cypreſs; and the 
Plants ſhould be treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for 
= them, with this Difference only; 
& That it will be proper to cover theſe 
Plants, during the two firſt Winters, 
= after they are come up; eſpecially 


if the Froſt ſhould be ſevere, which 


might deſtroy them, if they are ex- 


This Sort may alſo be propagated 
by Cuttings, which if planted in Au- 
tumn, and ſcreened in Winter, they 
will take Root; but it is generally 
two Years before they will be rooted 


Theſe Trees are ſo very orna- 
mental to Gardens, that no large 
Garden can be complete without 
many of them ; and it is 'to theſe 
Trees that the Italian Villa's owe a 
great Share of their Beauty: for 
tbere is no Tree ſo proper to place 
near Buildings: the pyramidal ùp- 
right Growth of their Branches 
affords a pictureſque Appearance, 
and obſtructs not the View of the 
Building; and the Dark-green of 
their Leaves makes a fine Contraſt 
with the White of their Building: 
ſo that, where-ever there are Temples 
or other Buildings erected in Gar- 
dens, there is no Sort of Tree ſo 
proper to place near them as theſe. 
In all the Landſchapes of [taliar 
Villa's, we ſee many Cypreſs- trees 
repreſented, which have a ver 
agreeable Effect in the Picture; an 
the Trees, when rightly diſpoſed in 
a Garden, afford a no leſs agreeable 
Proſpect. e 
CURRAN-TREE. Vide Ribes. 
' CURURU. ' This is the Iadian 
Name for this Plant ; and we know 


no Engliſb Name to it at preſent. 
poſed to it while they are young. 


IT be Characters are; 8 
It hath a roſe-ſhaped Flower, con- 
fiſting of four or more Petals, which 
are placed in a circular Order, from 
avhoſe many-leav'd Floaver- cup ariſes 


the Pointal ; which afterward be» 


comes a prar /paped triangular Fruit, 
| | divided 


Sl 


enough to tranſplant, nor will the 


| 


cu. 


| u into three Parts Hoem the Top 
#8.the Bottom, containing three fleſhy 


Soetly, uvhich are 
velſel by a flender red Filament. 
The Species ares 

1. Cuxury fcardens enneaphylla, 
Sratiu racemes rubro. Plum. Nov. 
Cen. Climbing nine-leav'd Cururu, 
with red Fruit growing in a Bunch. 

2. Curury fcandens pentaphylla. 
Plum. Nov. Gen, Climbing five- 
leav'd Cucuru. 


3. CuruRU ſeandens tripbylla. | 


Plum. Now. Gen. Climbing three- 
leav'd Cururu. | 
Theſe Plants grow plentifully in 
the Iſland of Jamaica, at La Vera 
Crue, and ſeveral other Parts of 
America; where they climb up Trees, 
and ramble over Hedges, Buſhes, or 
whatever grows near them. The 
firft, which is the largeſt Plant of 
Growth, will many times climb up 
five-and-twenty or thirty Feet high; 
the other two ſeldom grow above 
fixteen or eighteen Feet high. 
Theſe Plants are preſerved in eu- 


rious Botanic Gardens for the ſake 


of Variety; but there is no great 


Beauty in them. They may be 
propagated by ſowing their Seeds 


on an Hot-bed early in the Spring ; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſmall Halfpeny Pot filled with 
freſh light Earth, and then plunged 
| Into a moderate Hot-bed of 'Tanners 
Bark, obſerving to ſhade them until 
they have taken Root; after which 


time they ſhould have a large Share 


of freſh Air admitted to them in 
warm Weather; and muſt be fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water. When 
the Plants have filled theſe Pots with 
theirRoots, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
others of a larger Size, and plunged 
into the Hot-bed again, treating them 
as before: in this Bed they may re- 
main till Autumn, provided there is 


faſtemed to the Seed- be 


C | 
room for them under the Glaſs with. 
out being preſſed; then they muſt 
removed into the Bark-ſtove, and 
placed toward the Back. ſide of the 
Bed; where, if they are ſupported 
by a Trellace, they will climb up to 
a great Height, and produce Flowers, 
In Winter theſe Plants ſhould have 
a temperate Heat, and muſt be often 
refreſhed with Water. | 

_ CUSTARD-APPLE. Vide Gua- 
nabanus, 
CYANUS, Bottle - flower, or 
Bluebottle. 
The Characters are; 
It hath @ ſquamoſe hairy Calyx: 
the Diſt of the Flower is almoſt plain; 


but the outer Florets round the Borgir 


are large, tubulous, and deeply cut 
in: theſe outer Florets are alway 
barren; but the inner Florets haue 
a fingle naked Seed ſuccecding each. 
The Species are; | 

1. CYanus montanus latifolius, 
del werbaſculum _cyanoides. C. B. 


The greater broad-leav'd Blue- bot - 


tle, commonly called Globe- flower. 
2. CYanus anguſtiore folio & 
dongiore, Belgicus. H. R. Par. The 
greater narrow - leav'd Blue-bottle, 
or Globe-flower. 
3. CYanus' Foridus odoratus Tur- 
ctcus, five Orientalis major, fore pur- 
pureo. Park, The purple ſweet Sul- 


4. CYanus floridys odoratus Tur- 
cicus, five Orientalis major, flore albs. 
H. R. Par. The white ſweet Sultan, 
vulgo. 18 
5. Cyanvs foridus odoratus Tur- 
ricus, five Orientalis major, fore in- 
carnato. H. L. Sweet Sultan, with 
a pale Flower. 

6. CYanus Foridus odoratus Tur- 
eicus, five Orientalis major, flore 
luteo. H. L. The yellow ſweet 
Sultan. 

7. Cy Axus ſegetum, flore cœruleo. 
C. B. Corn Blue-bottle. 

| 8. CYANUS 


* 


Ce 


cy 

| 8. 'Cyanus- ſegetum, \Fore albo. 
C. B. Corn-bottle with a white 
Flower. St | 


9. Craxus ſegetum, flore varit- 


gato. Corn-bottle with a variable 
Flower. ts NY 

The firſt and fecond Species are 
abiding Plants,which increaſe greatly 
by their creeping Roots. The firſt 
is very common in molt of the old 
Country- gardens, but is ſeldom pre- 


ſerved in curious Flower: gardens ; 
| becauſe it is fo apt to overſpread 


whatever Plants grow near it ; how- 
ever, it may have a Place in large 
Borders under Trees, or Wilderneſſes, 
where it will thrive very well: and 
altho' it is a Flower of little Beauty, 
yet, for its Variety, and long Con- 


tinuance to flower, it deſerves to be 


propagated in very large Gardens. 
The ſecond is, at preſent, leſs com- 
mon in England, being rarely to be 
found but in Botanic Gardens. Theſe 


are multiplied by taking Off-ſets from 


the old Roots, which they furniſh. 


in great Plenty, either in Spring or 
Autumn, and will grow in any Soil 
| or Situation, | 


The third, fourth, fifth, and fixth 
Sorts are commonly ſown on an 
Hot bed, and treated as the Balſa- 
mine, or Marvel of Pera: but theſe 
will flower full as well, if they are 
fown on a Border of good light 
Earth, in a warm Poſition, except 
the fixth Sort, which ſhould have an 


| Hot-bed; and when the Plants come 


up, they may be pricked out upon 


another Bed of good Earth fix Inches 


apart each Way, where they may 
remain until they are ſtrong enough 
to be tranſplanted where they are to 
flower; which may be either in Pots, 
or in Borders amongſt other Annu- 
als: in doing of which, you mult 
be careful not to ſhake the Earth 
from their Roots; and when they 
are planted, they ſhould be watered 


rarely continue after perfecting their 


dens; but of late Years they have 


of which there are now a great 


CY 
and ſhaded until they have taken 
new Root. In Jay theſe Plants 
will begin to flower, and contines 
until the Froſt prevents them. But 
you ſhould obſerve to let the earliaſt 
Flowers remain for Seeds; for if the 
Autumn ſhould prove cold and wet, 
the late Flowers will not produce 
good Seeds, eſpecially the yellow 
Sort, which ſeldom perfects Seeds, 
unleſs they are brought to flower 
very early. | | | 

There are two or three other Va- 
rieties of theſe Flowers, as one with 
quilled Flowers, both of the yellow 
and white Sorts; and another with 
large plain Florets, of a Fleſn - colour, 
which is call'd in Twrky Auberboi, or 
Emberboi; but theſe are not conſtant, 
but are very ſubject to vary from the 
Sorts which the Seeds were ſaved 
from; therefore ſhould not be 
eſteemed as different. * 

Theſe Plants are annual, and 


Seeds; yet, in order to have them 
flower early in the Seaſon, you may 
ſow their Seeds the Latter-end of 
July, or the Beginning of Augaff, 
that the Plants may have Strength 
before the cold Weather comes on; 
and if theſe are planted into warm 
Borders, they will endure the Cold 
very well, provided they are not ſo 
forward as to run up to flower; and 
theſe will lower early the next Sum- 
mer ; by which Method you may 
always be ſure to obtain good 
Seeds. | 
The Corn-bottles are alſo Annuals, 
which, for the Diveiſity of their 
Flowers, were propagated in Gar- 


been almoſt excluded: however, the 
variable Flowers are worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden; eſpe- 
cially thoſe with variegated Flowers, 


Variety of Colours in the Exglißb 
Gardens. 


CY 
Gardens. Theſe ſhould be ſown in 


Autumn, and may be tranſplanted 
Into-large-Borders, where they will 


endure the Cold, and flower early 


the ſucceeding Summer, and will 
grow in almoſt any Soil or Senn. 
tion. 
- CYCLAMEN, Sow- bread. 

The Characters are; 

175 hath a thick round fleſhy Root : 
the Flowers ariſe fingly upon Pedicles 
from the Root, which confiſt of one 
Leaf, divided into five or fix Seg- 
ments, which are reflexed to 
the Bottom, where they are divided: 
the' Pointal of the Flower becomes a 


round membranaceous Fruit, «vhich 


contains many roundiſb Seeds, which, 
being committed to the E arth, brcome 
2 Root. 

The Species are; 

1. CYCLAMEN Hederæ fob, flore 

urpureo. C. B. Common autumn 

w-bread, with purple Flowers, 

2. CYCLAMEN Hederæ folio, flore 
albo. Autumnal Sow-bread, with a 
white Flower. 

3. CycLAuEN orbiculato Fe, 
inferne pur puraſcente. C. B. Round- 
leav'd Sow-bread, with Leaves of a 
purpliſh Colour underneath. 

4. CYCLAMEN vernum minus, or- 
biculato folio inferne rubente, flore 
minore ruberrimo. Mor. Hiſt. Leſſer 
Spring Sow - bread, with roundiſh 
Leaves of a rediſh Colour under- 
nd: with ſmall deep- red Flowers. 

. CycLamen hyeme & were flo- 
rent, folio anguloſo amplo, flore albo, 
baſs purpurea, Perſicum dictum. H. R. 
Par. The Per/ianWinter and Spring- 
flowering Sow - bread, with large 
white Flowers, and a purple Bot- 
rom. 

6. Crctanien hyeme * vere 
Horens, folio anguloſo ample, flore car- 
neo, baſi purpurea. H. R. Par. The 
Perfian Winter and Spring-flowering 


CY 
Sow-bread,with a large fleſh-colour'd 
Flower, and a purple Bottom. 

CYCLAMEN wernum album. 
C. B. White Spring- flowering SoẽWũP. 
bread. 

There are . other Varieties | 
in the curious Gardens Abroad ; 
but theſe here mentioned are what 
we have at preſent in England. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are very 
common in the Engliſb Gardens, and 
are very hardy. Theſe are propa- 
gated by ſowing their Seeds ſoon 
after they are ripe, in Tubs of freſh 
ſandy Earth, in the manner directed 
for Xiphium to which Article I 


ſhall refer, to avoid Repetition. In 


four or five Years time they will 
begin to flower ; but their Roots, 


being then ſmall, will produce very 
few Flowers; ad as their Roots 


yearly increaſe in Bulk, ſo will the 
Number of Flowers increaſe in pro- 
portion. I have ſeen a ſingle Root 
of this Plant above fourteen Inches 
Diameter; which bath produced 
upwards of an hundred Flowers in 
one Seaſon. 

The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 
theſe Roots is in June or July, ſoon 
after the Seeds are perfected; but 
they ſhould not be kept long out of 
the Ground; for the Roots are diſ- 
poſed to ſhoot out freſh Fibres with 


the firſt moiſt Weather after the Seeds 


are fallen; and in about ſix Weeks 
produce their Flowers, which ap- 
pear upon ſingle Footſtalks before 
the Leaves are produced. After the 
Flowers are blown, the green Leaves 


appear, which continue all the Win- 


ter; and being of a ſtrong Green, 
varied with White, it makes an 
handſome Appearance during that 
Seaſon. The Pedicle of the Flower 
afterward twiſts like a Screw, in- 
cloſing the Embryo of the Fruit; 
by which means it is cover'd by the 

| green 
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green Leaves, whereby it is pro- 
tected from the Froſt, &c. and about 
the Beginning of June the Seeds will 
be perfected. A hos 
The third Sort was formerly more 
common in Eng/and than at preſent, 
This muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner with the two former, and 
flowers in the ſame Seaſon. | 

The fourth and ſeventh Sorts are 
tenderer than the former ; and muſt 
either be planted in Pots, and ſnel- 
tered under a Frame in Winter, or 
be placed in a warm dry Border, and 
covered with Mats in froſty Wea- 


ther, otherwiſe they will not flower 


ſo ſtrong; and in ſevere Winters, 


if they are not protected from Froft, 
the Roots will be deſtroyed. Theſe 


produce their Flowers very early in 
the Spring, if the Froſt does not 


T prevent them. The Seeds of theſe 
are ripe about the ſame time with the 


former, and muſt be ſown and ma- 


naged in the ſame manner; but the 


Boxes of Seeds or young Plants of 
theſe Kinds ſhould be ſheltered in 
„„ e 7. 
The fifth and ſixth Sorts are ſtill 
more impatient of Cold and Wet 
than any of the former. Theſe muſt 
conſtantly be preſerved in Pots filled 
with ſandy light Earth, and houſed 
in Winter; but ſhould be placed 
near the Glaſſes, where they may 
enjoy as much free open Air as 


R poſſible, when the Weather will per- 


mit; for if they are crouded under 
other Plants, and are kept too cloſe, 


they are very ſubject to mould and 


rot; nor ſhould they have much 
Water in Winter, which is alſo very 


injurious to them: but whenever 


they want Water, it ſhould be given 
them ſparingly. In Summer theſe 
Plants may be expoſed to the open 
Air, when their green Leaves will 
decay; at which time you ſhould 
remoye them to a Place where they 
- : a 


1 
may have the morning Sun until 
Eleven o' Clock; but during the 
time that the Roots are deſtitute of 
Leaves, they ſhould have very little 


Water given them ; becauſe at that 


Seaſon they are not capable of if 
charging the Moiſture. This is alſo 
the proper Seaſon to tranſplant the 
Roots, or to freſh-earth them; and 
as the Autumn comes on, that the 
Heat decreaſes, they may be rev 
moved into Places more expoſed to 


the Sun; where they may remaim | 


until OXober before they need be 
houſed. e OR ELD 
Toward Chriftmas, if the Roots: 
are in good Health, they will begin 
to flower, and continue produemng 
freſh Flowers until April; from 
which, if you intend to have any 
Seeds, you muſt let the Pots be 
placed ſo as to receive a great Share 
of freſh Air; for if their Flowers 
are drawn up in the Houſe, they 
ſeldom produce any Seeds. Theſe 
Seeds are ripe about Fuly, when they 
ſhould be immediately ſown in Pots 
or Caſes of good light undung'd 
Earth ; which ſhould be ſheltered 
in Winter under a Frame, and ex- 
poſed in Summer in the ſame man- 
ner as is directed for the older Roots; 
obſerving to remove them into Pots 
at a wider Diſtance when they are 
two Vears old; and ſo from time to 
time, as their Roots inereaſe in Bulk, 
you muſt give them more room; 
and in about four or five Years time 
they will begin to flower, when you 
ſhould let each Root have a ſeparate 
Pot, which at firft may be ſmall; 
but when the Roots are grown large;- 
they muſt be put into bigger Pots. 
Theſe Sorts have been planted 
under warm Walls in the full Ground, 
where in mild Winters they have _ 
done very well, but in ſevere Froſt 
all thoſe Roots have been deſtroyed z- 
therefore, whenever theſe Roots are 


planzed 
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lanted in an open Border, there 
- hauld be common Hot-bed-frames 
placed over them in Winter, that in 
bad Weather they may be covered, 
to prote& them from Froſt: and 
where they are thus managed, the 
Plants will produce more Flowers, 
2nd thoſe will be much fairer, than 
what are produced from the Roots 
inthe Pots; and from theſe there 
may always be go Seeds expected: 
therefore ſuch Perſons who are cu - 
vious in Flowers, ſhonld have a Bor- 
der framed over on purpoſe for theſe, 
and the Guern/cy and Belladonna-bilies, 
with ſome other of the curious bul- 
bous- rooted Flowers; in which Bor- 
der there may be many of theſe cu · 
Tious Flowers cultivated, to more 
Advantage than in any other Method 
now practiſed. : 
 CYDONIA, The Quince- tree. 
The Characters are; 
be Tree is M a bow Stature: the 
Branches are diffus'd and cracked: the 
Flower and Fruit is like that of the 
Pear-tree ; but however cultivated, 
the Fruit is ſour and aftringent, and 
is cover d with a kind of Down. * 
The Speczes are; 

1. CY DoNIA fruftu oblongo lævi- 
eri. Tourn, The Pear-quince, vulgo. 

2. Cyponia fruftu breviore & 


ratundiore. Tourn. The Apple- quince, 


vulgo. 


3. Cypoxia latifolia Lufitanica. 


Tourn. 
| Quince. 

4. Cyponia frudu oblongo lewi 
dulci edulique. Tourn. The Quince- 
tree with oblong ſmooth ſweet Fruit, 
which are eatable. | | 
5. Cyponta frafu oblongo minori 
lanuginoſo non eduli. Tcurn. Quince- 


The broad- leav d Portugal 


tree with leſſer oblong downy Fruit, 


which are not eatable. 

6. CY DoA anguſtifolia vulgaris. 
Tourn. 
with narrow Leaves. 


The common Quince-tree,. 


Theſe fix Sorts are cultivated in 
moſt Nurſeries near London; but the 
e Kind is moſt valued for the 
Goodneſs of its Fruit. ED 
They are all eaſily propagated, 

BY 


either. by Layers, Suckers, or Cut- 


tings, which muſt be planted in a 
Moiſt Soil. Thoſe raiſed from Suck- 


ers areſeldom ſo well rooted as thoſe 


which are obtain'd from Cuttings or 
Layers ; and are ſubject to produce 


Suckers again in greater Plenty, 
which 1s not ſo proper for fruit-bear- 


ing Trees. The Cuttings ſhould 
be planted early in the Autumn, and 


in dry Weather muſt be often water d 
to encourage their Rooting. The 
ſecond Year after they ſhould be re- 


mov'd into a Nuriery at three Feet 


Diſtance Row from Row, and one 
Foot aſunder in the Rows; where 
they muſt be manag'd as was direct 
ed for Apples. In two or three 


Years time theſe Trees will be fit 


to tranſplant, where they are to re- 


main for jones which ſhould be 
either by tl 


e Side of a Ditch, River, 
or in ſome other moiſt Place; where 
they will produce a greater Plenty, 
and much larger Fruit, than in a ary 
Soil; tho” thoſe in the dry Soil wi 

be better taſted, and earlier ripe, 
Theſe Trees require very little prune- 
ing; the chief thing to be obſerved 


is, to keep their Stems clear from 


Suckers, and cut off ſuch Branches 
as croſs each other; likewiſe all up- 
right luxuriant Shoots from the Mid- 
dle of the Tree ſhould be taken in- 
tirely out, that the Head may not be 
too much crouded- with Wood; 
which is of ill Conſequence to all 
Sorts of Fruit-trees. Theſe Sorts 


may alſo be propagated by budding 
or grafting upon Stocks raiſed by 
Cuttings ; ſo that the beſt Sorts may 
be cultivated in greater Plenty this 
Way, than by any other Method; 
and theſe Trees will bear Fruit much 
better. „„ 


Theſe 


1 
Theſe are alſo in great Eſteem for 
Stocks to graft and bud Pears on; 


which for Summer and Autumn: 
fruits are a great Improvement to 


| them, eſpecially thoſe deſign'd for 


Walls and Eſpaliers: for the Trees 
upon theſe Stocks do not ſhoot ſo 
vigorouſly as thoſe upon Free-ſtocks, 
and therefore may be kept in leſs 
Compaſs, and are ſooner diſpoſed 
to bear Fruit: but Winter-fruits do 
not ſucceed ſo well upon theſe Stocks, 


their Fruit being very ſubje& to 
| crack, and are commonly ſtony, eſ- 


pecially all the breaking Pears ; 
therefore theſe Stocks are only pro- 
per for the melting Pears, and for a 
moiſt Soil. The beſt Stocks are 


thoſe which are raiſed from Cut- 
| tings, or Seeds. 


CYNOGLOSSUM, Hounds- 
tongue, | 8 8 
The Characters are; 

The Cup of the Flower confiſts of 
one Leaf, which is deeply cut into five 
Parts: the Flower confi}ts of one Leaf, 
is funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five 
Segments: the Pointal, which ariſes 


Von the Bottom of the Flower, 


changes into a Fruit compos'd of four 
rough, and, for the moſt part, burry 
Cells; each containing a flat Seed af- 


Fed is a pyramidal aud quadrilateral 


acenta. 
The Species are; 

I. CYNoGLOSSUM majus wulgare. 
C. B. Common green Hounds- 
tongue, 

2. CYNOGLOSSUM majus vulgare, 
fore albo. C. B. Common Hounds- 
tongue, with a white Flower. 

3. CYNOGLOSSU MM montanum maxi- 
mum. Journ. The largeſt mountain 
Hounds- tongue. 


4. Cx N OGLOoSsu ſcmperwirens. 


C. B. Ever- green Hounds-tongue. 


5. CYNoGLossUM Creticum, ar- 
gerteo argufio felio. C. B. Candia 
O1. | = | os oh wha « Fr * 


ey 


Hounds-tongue, with narrow filyef« 
colour'd Leaves. | 

6. CynocLossUM folio molli in- 
cano, fiore cœrulco, ſtriis rubris was 
riegato. Mor. Hiſt. Soft-leav'd hoary 
Hounds-tongue, with blue Flow- 
ers ſtri p'd with red. 

7. CYNOGLOSSUM hirſutum wines 
ale minus, floſculis minimis ceruleis, 


Mor. Hit. The leſſer hairy Hounds- 


tongue, with ſmall blue Flowers. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are cultivated 
in curious Botanic Gardens; but as 


they are Plants of little Beauty, and 
the firſt Sort only is that which is 


commonly us'd in Medicine, and 
this growing in great Plenty wild 
upon Dunghils, and in ſhady Lanes 


in divers Parts of England, they are 


therefore ſeldom preſerved in Gar- 
dens. They may be eaſily cultivated 
by any Perſon that is curious that 
way, by ſowing the Seeds early in 
the Spring, or in Autumn ſgon aſter 
they are ripe, in almoſt any Soil or 
Situation (except the Candia Sort, 
which mult have a warm Pofition, 
and a dry Soil); where they wall 
flower and ſeed in plenty ; and if the 
Seeds are permitted ſcatter, will 
abundantly ſupply the Place with 
young Plants. As the Roots are of- 


ten uſed, ſo the proper Seaſon to 


take them up is ſoon after the Leaves 
decay, before they ſhoot again; 
which is what ſhould be obſerv'd of 
all Roots either for Meat or Medi- 
cine; for then it is that they have 
the moſt Virtue. | 

CYSTICAPNOS, 4/rican Blad- 
der-fumitory. 
The Characters are; 

It hath an annual fibroſe Root : 
the Leawes, Branches, and Flowers, 
have the Appearance of climbing Fu- 

 mitory : the Fruit is an oval Bladder, 
pierc d through by an Axis, to awhich 
| n | art 
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are fuſten d round Seeds on every Side, 


inclos d again with one common Veſicle, 
cobich is expanded about the Axis. 
There is but one Species of this 


Plant at preſent known; which is, 


CysTICA PNOS A/ricana ſcandens. 
Boer b. Ind. African climbing Blad- 
der-fumitory. 

This Plant is annual; the Seeds 


of which may be ſown on a warm 


Border, where it is to remain; for 
it doth not care to be remov'd : it 


flowers in July, and the Seeds are 


perfefted in Auguſt or September. 


It is a Plant of no great Beauty; but 


is preſerv'd in curious Botanic Gar- 
dens for the ſake of Variety. 
CYTISO-GENISTA. Fiat 
Spartium. | 
CYTISUS, Baſe Tree-trefoil. 
The Characters are; 
It hath a papilionaceous (or pea- 


Ion ) Flower, whoſe Standard is 
oval, and the Sides reflexed: the 
. Wings are obtuſe, ere, and of the 


Same Length with the Standard: the 
Keel is hollow and pointed in the 


Centre ariſes the Pointal, attended by 


ten Stamina; nine of which are col- 
lected together, and the other is fingle ; 
theſe are in:foſed in the Keel: the 


Pointal afterward becomes an oblong 


Ped, znclefing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped 


Seeds; to which may be added, The 
Leaves growing by Threes, as in the 


. Trefeil. 


The Species are; 

i. CyT1sus Alpinus latifolius, fore 
racemoſo pendulo. Tourn. The broad- 
leav'd Laburnum, or Bean- trefoil. 

2. CyTisvs Alpinus angufiifolius, 
Fore racemoſo pendulo longiori. Tourn. 
The narrow-leav'd Laburnum or 


Bean- trefoil, with long pendulous 
Flowers. 


3. CyT18us Alpinus, flore race- 


meſo pinduls breviort. I ourn. Broad- 


| teav'd Laburnum or Bean-trefoil, 
with very ſhort pendulous Flowers. 


4. Crrisus glaber nigricans. 


ST 


C. B. The black Baſe Tree treſoil | 


5. CyTisus Canarienſis ſemper. 
viren & incanus. Hort, Amſt. Ho 
ever- green Canary Tree: trefoil. 

6. Crrisus glabris foliis ſubrs. 
tundis, pediculis breviſſimis. C. B. p. 
Round-leav'd ſmooth Baſe Trees tre. 
foil, with ſhort Foot-ſtalks. This 
is commonly ſold by. the Nurſery. 
gardeners, under the Title of Cyi/u 


ſecundus Clufii. 


7. CyT1sus hir/utus. F. B. Hairy 
Baſe Tree-trefoil. 

8, CyT1sus /pinoſus. H. L. Prick- 
ly Baſe Tree-trefoil. 

9. Cxrisus Monſpeſulanus, me. 
dice folio, ſiliguis denſe congeſtis & 
villoſis. Tourn. Baſe Tree - trefoil of 
Montpelier, with Medic- leaves, and 
hairy Pods growing in Bunches. 


10. Cyrisus incanus, filigua lun. 


giore. C. B. P. Hoary Baſe Tree- 


trefoil, with a longer Pod. 

11. Cris us hir/utus, fore lulu 
purpuraſcente. C. B. P. Hairy Bale 
Tree-trefoil, with a purpliſn- yello 
Flower. | 

12. CyT1sus glaber viridis. C. 
B. P. Smooth green Baſe Tree- 
trefoil. | 
. 13. CrrTisvus foliis incanis angie 
lis, quaſi complicatis. C. B. P. Baſe 
Tree - trefoil, with narrow hoary 
Leaves. 

14. CyrisUs Lufitanicus, medice 
foliis, floribus in foliorum alis. Journ. 
Portugal Baſe Tree: trefoil, with a 
Medic-leaf, and the Flowers grow 
ing at the Wings of the Leaves. 
15. CrTisus Lufftanicus, feli 


minimis argenteis, parvo ore allo. 


Tourn. Portugal Baſe Tree: treſoi, 
with the leaſt ſilvery Leaves, and a 
ſmall white Flower. 


16. Cyrisus Lufttanicus, foliis 


exiguis, magno flore, filiquis latis & 
tomentofis. Tourn. Portugal Bale Tree 
trefoil, with ſmall Leaves, a large 
Flower, and broad woolly Pods. 

17. Cx. 
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17. CryTisus foliis argenteis. 


Wheel. Itin. Silvery Baſe Tree-tre- 
foil of Sir George Wheeler, * 
18. CyT1sus Orientalis latifolins 


fubtus incanus. Teurn, Cor. Eaſtern 


Baſe T ree-trefoil, with broad Leaves, 
wiich are hoary underneath. 

19, Cyrisus Africanus hirſutus 
anguſtiſolius. Oldenl. Hairy Afri- 
can Baſe Tree-trefoil, with narrow 
Leaves. | 

20. CYTisUs Americanus frute- 


feens ſericeus. Plum. Cat. Shrubby 


filky American Baſe Tree-trefoil. 

21. Cxrisus floribus capitatis, 
decumbentibus, Flor. Leyd. 
Baſe Tree-trefoil, with Flowers 


growing in Heads, | 
22, CrzT18Us folio molli incano, 


fligais orobi contortis & acutis. 


Eurm. Zeyl. The Pigeon-pea. 


23. Crr1sus foliis fere ſefſtlibus, 


I calycibus Squamula triplici auctis, 


Lin. Hort. Cliff. Eaſe Tree: trefoil, 


| whoſe Leaves grow cloſe to the 
= Branches, and the Empalement of 
E the Flower hath three ſmall Scales, 
commonly called Indigo in North- 
Anerica. 0 


24. CyT15us foliolis oblongis ova- 


= tir, pedunculis longioribus,  fioribus 
E /ateralibus. 
= oblong oval Leaves ſtanding on long 
= Footitalkzs, and Flowers coming out 
on tne Side of the Branches. 


Baſe Tree-trefoil, with 


The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts 


row to be large Trees, and are 
therefore proper for large Quarters 
ol flowering Trees, eſpecially the 
8 firſt, which will grow to be eighteen 
or twenty Feet bigh. 
of flowering is in May, at which 
time they afford a very agreeable 
Proſpect; eſpecially that Sort wich 
long pendulous Flowers, which is 
by tar the moſt beautiful Kind. 


Their Seaſon 


Theſe are all propagated by ſow- 


5 ing their Seeds (Which they afford in 
Flenty) in March, on a Bed of good 


C v 
freſh light Earth, ſifting a little 
Mould over them about half an Inch 
thick, and in about a Month's time 
the Plants will come up; you. muſt 
therefore keep them clear from 
Weeds; and if the Seaſon ſhould 
prove dry, you mutt often refreſh 
them with Water, which will great- 
ly promote their Growth. In this 
Bed they may remain until O#ober 
following, when you may tranſplant 
them into a Nurlery, in Rows three 
Feet Diſtance, and one Foot aſun- 
der in the Rows; being careful not 
to break the Roots, which are very 
tender, as alſo to water and mulch 
their Roots, to prevent the Sun and 
Wind from drying their Fibres. 
This Nurſery mult alſo be kept very 
clear from Weeds, and every Spring 
the Ground between the Rows ſhould 
be dug, to looſen the Earth, and de- 
ſtroy the Weeds, In this Nurſery 
they may remain two or three Years, 
according to the Progreſs they make, 
or as the Ground where they are 
to be planted is ready ; but however, 
if they ſtand longer than three Years, 
every other Tree ſhould be remov'd, 
or elſe they ſhould at firſt be planted 
at a much greater Diſtance; for 
otherwiſe their Roots will intermix, 
and render it difficult to remove 
them ſafely. The Seaſon for tranſ- 
planting theſe Trees is either in 
October or February ; obſerving to 
mulch and water them as before. 

Theſe Trees are of quick Growth, 
eſpecially if they like the Soil in 
which they are planted. When this 
has been the Caſe, I have known the 
firſt Sort riſe to upward of ſeven 
Feet in two Years from Seed, and 
in three or four Years will produce 
plenty of Flowers: ſo that they 
ſhou!d not remain more than two 
Vears in the Nurſery, before they 
are tranſplanted out for good, When 
they grow ſo vigorouſly; for theſe 

Ee 2 Trees 
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Trees will not bear tranſplanting 


well, after they have grown to be 
large. | 
Theſe are Natives of the Ass and 
Apennines ; ſo are extremely hardy 
and they will thrive in the moſt ex- 
poſed Situations, as I have frequent- 
ly obſerved: and they have made 
better Progreſs in ſuch Places for ſix 
or ſeven Years, than any other Sort 


of Tree : but after theſe Trees begin 


to flower and feed, their Growth is 


ſomewhat abated, though they con- 


ſtantly make ſtrong Shoots at the 
Top; but their Stems do not increaſe 


in Bulk, proportionably to the 
Strength of their Branches; which 


often occaſions their Stems to de- 


cline, and grow crooked, if they 


are not ſupported. Where theſe 


Trees are ſuffered to ftand a long 


time, they will have Stems equal to 
{ſmall Timber-trees, and the Wood 
is beautifully veined with Black; 
which has occaſioned the French to 
give it the Name of Falſe Ebony. 


There are ſome large Trees of this 


Kind in Scotland, which have been 
ſuffered to remain ; and I have ſeen 
one or two in {ome old Er-g/iþ Gar- 


dens, which had Stems more than 


three Feet in Girt: but the Reaſon 
of our not finding more of theſe 
Trees which are grown to a large 


Size, is, that the Taſte in Garden- 


ing has often changed; ſo that the 
ſeveral Alterations which have been 
made in the Engl; Gardens, have 
occaſioned their being cut down, to 


make room for ſuch Alterations; 


and theſe being only conſidered as 
flowering Shrubs, few Perſons were 


anxious to ſave them. 


The fourth ſeldom riſes with us 
to be above five or ſix Feet high, 
and may be kept to a regular Head : 
this ſhould therefore be planted in 
{mall Quarters, with Shrubs of the 


fame Growth. It flowers in Fax, 


ers grow in Spikes near a Foot in 


the other Sort: ſo that this deſerves 


quires a Green-houſe in Winter; 
where it ſhould be plac'd to have a 


beeither propagated by Seeds (which 


EN 


at which time it makes an agreeable 
Figure; for the Flowers are pro- 
duc'd in long erect Spikes at the 
Ends of all the Branches, ſo that the 
whole Shrub is cover'd with them. 


This may be propagated in the ſame 


manner as the former: but this Sort 
is at preſent very uncommon in the 
Ernglih Gardens, though it is equally 
hardy with the ſixth Sort; which ij; 
the moſt common Sort cultivated in 
the Nurſeries; and this is by far the 
more beautiful Shrub ; for the Floy- 


Length, which ſtand ere&, and are 
of a longer Duration than thoſe of 


to be cultivated, as much as any 


flowering Shrub now in the Gar- 


dens. ä 
The fifth Sort is tender, and re. 


much free open Air as poſſible when 
the Weather is good; but muſt be 
ſcreen'd from Froſt, and cold nip- 
ping Winds. In the Summer it may 
be expos'd abroad, with Oranges, 
Myrtles, &c. It ſhould have: 
freſh light Soil, and frequent Water- 
ings in that Seaſon. This Plant may 


ſhould be ſown on an Hot: bed ii 
the Spring; and when the Plant 
come up, they may be planted int 
ſmall Pots, and manag'd as directed 
for the African Tree-milkwort) ; d 
by Layers, which ſhould be Hai 
down in the Spring; and if kegt 
duly water'd, will take Root again 
the ſucceeding Spring; when the) 
may be taken off, and tranſplantel 
into Pots, which ſhould be fill'd with 
the ſame light Soil as was before di 
rected ; ſetting the Pots into a ſhadj 
Place until the Plants have taken 


freſh Root; after which time the 


may be expos'd with the old Plant, 
and manag'd as directed for * 
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This Sort produces its Flowers in 
April and May; at which time it 
makes a fine Appearance in the 
Green-houſe. | 


The ſixth Sort is very common in 
the Nurſeries about Landon; where 


it is ſold with other flowering Shrubs, 


to intermix in planting Wilderneſs- 
quarters. This may be eaſily pro- 
pagated by the Seeds, which it pro- 
duces every Vear in great Plenty; 
which ſhould be ſown on a Bed of 


light Earth in March, and a little 


Earth ſifted over the Seeds, ſo as to 
cover them about half an Inch. In 
the Beginning of May the Plants 
will begin to appear, when they 
ſhould be carefully cleared from 


Weeds; and in very dry Weather 


they muſt be refreſhed with Water. 
In this Bed the Plants may remain 


till the following Spring, always 


obſerving to keep them clear from 
Weeds; which, if ſuffered to over- 
bear the Plants while young, will 
either totally deſtroy them, or very 
much retard . their Growth. 'The 


Spring following they may be tranſ- 


plaitted out into Beds of freſh Earth 
the Beginning of March, placing 
them about a Foot aſunder; being 


careful that the Plants are not kept 


above ground, but planted as ſoon 
as they are taken up; otherwiſe the 
Fibres of the Roots will ſoon dry; 
which is very prejudicial to young 
Plants. In theſe Beds they may re- 
main two Vears; after which time 
they ſhould either be planted out 
where they are to remain, or elſe 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery; placing 
them in Rows three Feet afunder, 
and eighteen Inches Diſtance in the 


Rows; where they may continue 


until the Ground is ready where they 
are defign'd to remain. This Plant 
is very hardy, and will form an 
handſome Shrub about five or fix 


Feet high ; and is very proper to 


cY 


place amongſt flowering Shrubs, of 
the ſame Growth, It flowers plen- 
tifully in June, and the Seeds are 
ripe in Auguſt; which ſhould be 

8 as they ripen, or they will 


ſoon ſcatier. 


The eighth, ſeventeentk, and 
nineteenth Sorts are ſomewhat ten- 
derer than the former, avd will not 
abide the open Air in England in 
ſevere Winters. Theſe may be all 
propagated by ſowing of their Seeds 
on a moderate Hot · bed in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come 
up they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate Halfpeny Pot filled 
with freſh Earth, and plunged in 
a moderate Hot - bed; obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until th 


take Root; after which they muſt 


be inured to the open Air by de- 
grees; and in June the Pots ſhould 
be removed, and placed abroad in a 
Situation where they may be defend- 
ed from ſtrong Winds, where they 
may remain until the Middle of 
October; when they ſhould be re- 


moved either into an airy Green- 


houſe, or placed under a common 
Hot- bed- frame; where they ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible in 


Winter; for they only require to 


be defended from hard Froſts; and 


if they have not much Air, they will 


draw very weak, and become tender 
and unſightly. Theſe Plants ſhould 


be removed into larger Pots the 


Spring following ; and ſo from Year 
to Year, as they increaſe in Size, 
they ſbould have larger, Pots: in 


Summer they mult be kept as long 
abroad as the Seaſon. will permit, 


and in Winter ſhould have as much 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather: 
with which Management they will 


thrive, and produce great Plenty of 


Flowers. When theſe Plants are 
become woody, they may be ſhaken 
out of the Pots, aud planted in the 

Ee3. Re N open 
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open Air in a warm Situation; where 
they will endure the Cold of our 
ordinary Winters very well, and 
flower and produce ripe Seeds every 
Year, much better than thoſe which 
are confined in Pots: but it will be 
Proper to keep one Plant of each 
Kind in Pots, becauſe a very ſevere 
Winter. may deſtroy thoſe which 
ſtand abroad: ſo their Kinds may be 


Joſt, unleſs there is one of each Kind 


preſerved by ſheltering of them in 
Winter. | 

I be ſeventh, ninth, tenth, twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
Axteenth Sorts ate hardy enough to 
hve abroad in the open Air, unleſs 
in very hard Winters; and thoſe 
Plants which are planted in the full 
Ground, will thrive and flower much 
better than thoſe which are kept in 
Pots ; and theſe will produce plenty 


of Seeds: ſo that if a ſevere Winter 


mould deſtroy ſome of them, yet 


the Seeds will ſoon ſupply plenty of 


Plants again : though when they 
have ftood long in the open Air, 
there will not be ſo much Danger of 
their being killed; eſpecially when 
they are intermixed with other 
-Shrubs, which will help to protect 
them from Froſt : therefore if their 
Heads ſhould happen to be injured 
by the Cold, their Stems will ſhoot 
. out again the following Summer. 
The ſeventh Sort is now cultivated 
in plenty in the Nurſeries near Lon- 
dn; but the others are at preſent 
Jeſs common; though, in a few Years, 
N may be expected to ſee moſt of 
theſe Sorts in plenty in the Eng/;/ 


Ho 
will live in the open Air, if they are 
are planted in a ſheltered Situation. 
The African Sort is yet tenderer 
than either. of the former ; ſo will 
not bear the open Air of our Coun. 
try in Winter; but muſt be con. 
ſtantly preſerved in Pots, and remo- 
ved into the Green-houſe in Winter, 
where the Plants ſhould be placed ſo 
as to enjoy as much free Air as poſ- 
ſible in mild Weather; otherwiſe 
they will ſhoot very weak, and be- 
come unſightly; nor will they pro- 
duce their Flowers in near ſo great 
Plenty, as when they are expoſed to 
Air as much as poſſible in mild Wea. 
ther. pe 
This Sort is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown early in the 
Spring, in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth; which ſhould be plunged in- 
to an Hot-bcd of 'Tanners Bark, ob- 


ſerving to water them gently, as the | 


Earth may require. When the 
Plants are come. up two Inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully tranſplant- 
ed, each into a ſeparate ſmall Pot, 
which ſhould be plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot bed; obſerving to ſcreen 
them from the Sun until they have 
taken new Roots; after which time 
the Glaſſes of the Hot-bed ſhould be 
raiſed every Day, to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants; and they muſt be 
duly watered three or four times 2 
Week in warm Weather. By the 
Feginning of June, theſe Plants will 
have acquired ſome Strength ; then 
they ſhould be inured to bear the 


open Air by degrees; and toward 


the End of June, if the Seaſon proves 
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Gardens. Theſe may all be propa- 
+ gated by Seeds, in the {ame manner 
as is directed for the fixth Sort; and 
the Plants may be treated in the 
fame way. 


warm, the Plants ſhould be removed 
out of the Hot-bed, and placed in 
a warm Situation, where they may 
remain until Ober; when they 
| | muſt be removed into Shelter, place- 
The eighteenth Sort is ſomewhat ing them near the Windows of the 
tender while young; but after the Green-houſe, that they may enjoy 
Plants have gotten Strength, they a large Share of Air. W tue 
| e Winter- 


S other tender Plants. 
E theſe Plants may be expoſed abroad, 
in a ſheltered Situation; but in Win- 
ter they muſt be removed into the 


proſper. 


* 
Winter- ſeaſon, theſe Plants muſt be 
frequently watered; but they muſt 
not have too much given them at a 
time, left it rot the Fibres of their 
Roots. In Summer they muſt be 
expoſed again, with other Exotic 
Plants, in a ſheltered Situation, where 
they may be defended from ſtrong 
Winds; and as the Plants increaſe in 


Size, they muſt be put into larger 


Pots; but they muſt not be allowed 
Pots too large; for in theſe they will 


not thrive. 


The twentieth Sort is yet more 
tender than the laſt- mentioned: this, 
being a Native of the warm Parts of 
America, ill not live in this Cli- 
mate, unleſs it is preſerved in the 
warmeſt Stoves. This is propagated 


| by Seeds which ſhould be ſown early 
in the Spring, in Pots filled with 


rich light Earth, and plunged into 


an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, and 


treated as hath been directed for 
In Summer 


Stove, and treated as other tender 


& Exotics. | 


The twenty-ſecond Sort is pre- 


l ferved as a Curioſity in Europe; but 
in the eſt-Indies it is frequently 
& Planted by the Sides of Alleys in 


Gardens, to form an Hedge, where 
they will laſt many Years without 


= decaying ; and will thrive on bar- 


ren Land, which has been worn out, 
where ſcarcely any other Plant will 


ties of Fruit, which are ſometimes 
eaten by the Inhabitants ; but their 


chief Uſe is to feed Pigeons; from 
whence this Plant had its Name. 
The Branches, with the ripe Peas 
| and Leaves, are, given to Hogs, 


Horſes, and moſt other Cattle,which 
fatten them very much. | 


In England it is preſerved by ſome 


It produces great Quanti- 
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curious Perſons in the Stove ; being 
too tender to live through the Win- 


ter in this Climate without arti- 


ficial Warmth. This Plant may be 


propagated by Seeds, which ſhould - 
be ſown in the ſame manner as the 


laſt- mentioned Sort; and the Plants 
of this Kind muſt be placed in a 


Bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they will not 


flower in England. 


The twenty-firſt is a low Plant, 
which ſeldom riſes above 'a Foot 
high, but will live in the open Air. 


This is alſo propagated by Seeds, 


which ſhould be ſown upon a Bor- 


der of common Earth, where the 


Plants are defigned to remain; and 
the ſecond Year they will produce 


Flowers and Seeds. 3 
The twenty- third Sort is a Native 
of America, where the Inhabitants 


have made Indigo from the Plant : 


perennial Root: the Stalks riſe about 


two Feet high, and produce their 


Flowers at the Extremity of the 


Branches : it is pretty difficult to 
keep this Plant in the Fxgliß Gar- 
dens; for the young Plants require 


a little Protection from Froſt the firſt 


therefore ſhould be kept in the full 


Ground, and covered in {evereFroft. 


The twenty-fourth Sort is a low 
Shrub, ſeldom riſing above three 


Feet high : this produces its Flowers 


early in the Spring, which renders 3t 
valuable. This is very hardy, and 
may be propagated by Seeds, in the 
ſame manner as the ſixth Sort. 
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AFFODIL. Vide Narciſſus, 
DAISIES. Fae Bells, 
DALEA. | ; 
The Name of this Genus is given 
to it in Honour of Mr. Dale, an 
Ee 4 Apothecary 


This hath an annual Stalk, and a 


Year ; but they will not live in Pots, 


DA. 


Apothecary of Braintree in E/:x, 
who publiſhed a Book of Medicinal 
Plants, intituled, Pharmacolegia. 
The Cbaracters are; | 

Jt bath a funnel hoped Flower of 
one Leaf, whoſe Tube is firetched out 
a great Length beyond the Empale- 
ment, and is a littl: curved: the Up- 
per- part is ſpread open, and flighily 
cut into five Segments; but the upper 
and lower Part of the Brim join jo 


as to ſhut up the Mouth of the Tube, 


and form à Reſemblance of a perſo- 
nated Flower : in the Centre is ſitua- 
ed the Pcintal, attended by four Sta- 
mina, e of xubich are porter than 
the other : the Peintal afteravard be- 
comes an cual Szea-weſſel, having one 
Cell, and filed with mall Sceds. 
We know but one Species of this 
Genus 3 | 
Datta annua erecta ramoſa, foliis 


Jubrotundis, flare variabili. Upright 


branching annual Dalca, with round- 


iſh Leaves, and variable Flowers. 
The Seeds of this Plant were ſent 
to me from Panama by the late Mr. 
Robert Millar, Surgeon; and ſince 
the Seeds have been communicated 
to moſt Parts of Eurepe. This Name 
has been altered by Dr. Lranæ us, to 
whom I communicated the Seeds by 
this Name; but he has given it the 
Title cf Brezwallia, and given the 
Name of Dal:a to one Species of 
Barba jovis. 
This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be town upon an Hot- 
bed in the Spring ; and the Plants 


muſt be treated in the {ame manner 


as is directed for the Amaranthus ; 
and they may be tranſplanted into a 
warm Border in the Latier-end of 
Jure, where they will flower, and 
produce ripe. Seeds in plenty: the 
Flowers cf this Plant are commonly 
blue, but they vary to purple and 
red; and all theſe Varieties are often 
ſeen upon the ſame Plant: theſe 
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Flowers continue as long as the 
Weather is favourable ; but the firſt 
Froſt deſtroys the Plants. 

DALECHAMPIA. | 

This Plant was ſo named by Fa. 
ther P/umier, in Honour to the Me. 
mory of Jacobus Dalecbamp, who 
was a curious Botaniſt. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath Male and Female Flower 
on the ſame Plant, which are con- 
tained in a many-leav'd prickly Cup: 
the Female Flowers, with the En. 
bryoes, have two trifid Leaves: th 
Male Flowers conſiſt of a great Nun- 
ber of Stamina,uubich are loaded with 
Farina: the Embryo afterward be- 
comes a Fruit, aubicbh is divided inte 


— 


three Parts, each containing one round 


7% Seed. 

We have but one Spccies of this 
Plant; which is, 
DaALEcHAur A ſcandens, lupuii 

Feliis, fru tricocco glabro, calhet 
Eiſpido. Houff, Climbing Dalecham- 
pia, with Leaves like Hops, and a 
{ſmooth three-ſeeded Fruit, and a 
prickly Cup. 1 | 

This Plant is a Native of the 
warm Parts of America: it was dil- 
covered by Father Plumier in Mar. 
tinico; but either he was miſtaken 
in his Deſcription of the Fruit, or 
his Kind is different from that which 
the late Dr. Heuffoun obſerved in ſe- 
veral Places in the Sparip Net- 
Indies; for Father Plumier deſcribes 
the Fruit to be prickly, in the Sort 
which he ſaw; whereas that of Dr. 
Heoujioun has ſmooth Fruit, incloſed 
in a prickly Cup. 

This Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown early in the 
Spring on an Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are come up three Inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully trani- 
planted, each into a ſeparate ſme! 
Pot filled with rich light Earth, and 


then plunged into an Hot-bed of 


Tauer 


Tanners Bark; being careful to 


ſereen them from the Sun, until they 
have taken new Root; after which 
the Glaſſes of the Hot - bed ſhould be 
raiſed every Day in proportion to the 
Heat of the Weather, to admit freſh 
Air to the Plants: they muſt alſo be 
frequently watered, for they natu- 
rally grow in moiſt Places. When 
the Plants have grown ſo large as 
to fill theſe Pots with their Roots, 


they ſhould be removed into larger 
Pots, and placed in the Bark-bed 


in the Stove; where they mult be 
ſupported either with Stakes, or a 
Trellace, round which they will 
twine, and riſe to the Height of 
eight or ten Feet. pi 

Theſe Plants muſt be kept con- 


ſtantly in the Stove ; for they are 
too tender to bear the open Air in 


tais Country, even in the Summer- 
ſeaſon: therefore they ſhould be 
placed with Convolvulus's, and other 


twining Plants, near the Back of the 


Stove, where ſhould be made an 
Eſpalier to ſupport them; in which 
Situation they will thrive, and pro- 
duce their Flowers, and ſometimes 
will perfect their Seeds in this Coun- 
try: but, in order to this, they 
ſhould have a large Share of freſh 
Air in warm Weather, by drawing 
cown the upper Glaſſes of the Stove ; 
but in Winter the Stove ſhould be 
kept to a temperate Heat, or rather 


higher. In Summer they will re- 
Guire a large Share of Water; but 


in Winter it ſhould be given to them 
in leſs Quantities, but muſt be fre- 
quently repeated. Theſe Plants do 
dot continue above two or three 
Years; ſo that young Plants ſhould 
be raiſed in order to preſerve the 
Kind. | 

DAMASONIUM, Star- head 
V ater-plantain. | 

The Characters are; 
4 bath a Feuer ceraſed of three 
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Leaves, which are placed orbicularly, 


and expand in form of a Roſe: out 


of the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, 
wwhich afterward becomes a ftar- 
ſpaped Fruit, ewith many Cells, which 
are full of oblong Seeds. 
The Species are; | 
1. Dawasoxium fellatum. Lugd. 
Star-headed Water-plantain. | 
2. Dawasoxium Americanum ma- 
ximum, plantaginis folio, fore fa- 
weſcente, fructu globoſo. Plum. Great- 
eſt American Water-plantain, with a 
Plantain-leaf, a yellowiſh Flower, 


and a globular Fruit. 


The firſt of theſe Plants is a Na- 
tive of England: it grows commonly 
in ſtanding Waters, which are not 
very deep. It is ſometimes uſed in 
Medicine, but never cultivated” in 
Gardens ; ſo muſt be gathered for 
Uſe in the Places of its Growth. 

The ſecond Sort grows in Jamai- 
ca, Barbados, and ſeveral other 
Places in the warm Parts of America, 
where it is generally found in ſtag- 


nating Waters, and other ſwampy 


Places: ſo that it would be difficult 
to preſerve this Plant in Exgland : 
for it will not live in the open Air, 
and requires a Bog to make it thrive: 
but as it is a Plant of no great 
Beauty or Uſe, it is not worth the 
Trouble of cultivating in this Coun- 


IN DELION. Vid: Dens Leo- 
Nis. 
DATE-TREE. Vide Palma. 
 DAUCUS, The Carrot. 
The Characters are; 

It hath, for the msft part, a. fleſby 
Root : the Leaves are divided into 
rarrow Segments: the Petals of the 
Flower are uncgual, and ſcaped like 
an Heart: the Umbel, when ripe, is 
Holla d and contrated, appearing 
ſomearhat like à Bird's Net: the 
Seeds are hairy, and in Shape of © 


=. 
The 
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The Species ares 
1. Davcus wulgaris. Ch. Delis 
mon wild Carrot. 
28. Daucus falveftris humilior, 
Eatiore folio, Dwarf wild Carrot, 
with broader Leaves. 
3. Davcus /ativus, radice atro- 
rubente. Tourn. Dark red - rooted 
Garden Carrot. | 


4. Daucus /ſativus, radice au- 
rantii coloris. Tourn. The orange- 


colour'd Carrot. 

5. Davcvs ſativus, radice alba. 
Tourn, The white Carrot. 

The firſt of theſe Species grows 
wild upon arable Land in moſt Parts 
of England, and is ſeldom cultivated, 
except in Botanic Gardens. This is 
the particular Sort which ſhould be 

us'd in Medicine, and for which the 
Druggiſts commonly ſell the Seeds 
of the Garden Carrot. 

The ſecond Sort was found by 
Mr. Rand near Dower, and is ſpeci- 
fically different from the common 
Sort, as hath been prov'd by ſowing 
them together in a Garden for ſeve- 
ral Years. 
The fourth Sort is commonly cul- 
tivated in Gardens for the Kitchen; 
as is the fifth Sort, though not ſo 
common in England as the former: 
nor would they be worth the Gar- 
deners while to propagate them; for 
their pale Colour would render them 
leſs acceptable in the Markets, where 


the deepeſt-colour'd Carrots are al- 


ways molt efteem'd, though, for the 
Table, the white are generally pre- 
ferr'd as the ſweeteſt. 

They are propagated at two or 
three different Seaſons, or ſometimes 
oftener, where People are fond of 
young Carrots through all the Sum- 
mer-months. 'The firſt Seaſon for 
ſowing the Seeds is ſoon after Chri/t- 
mas, if the Weather is open, which 
ſhould be in warm Borders, near 


Walls, Pales, or Hedges: but they 


it is ſown: 
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ſhould not be ſown immediately 
cloſe thereto ; but a Border of Let. 
tuce, or other young Sallad-herbs, 
of about a Foot wide, ſhould be next 
the Wall, &c. for if the Carrots 
were ſown cloſe to the Wall, they 
would run up to Seed without make- 
ing any tolerable Roots. 

Theſe delight in a warm ſandy 
Soil, which is light, and ſhould be 
dug pretty deep, that the Roots may 
the better run down ; for if they 
meet with any Obftrudtion, they are 


very apt to grow forked, and ſhoot 


out lateral Roots, eſpecially where 
the Ground is too much dunged the 
ſame Year that the Seeds are ſown, 
which will alſo occaſion their being 


worm- eaten: it is therefore the bet- 


ter Method to dung the Ground in- 
tended for Carrots the Year before 
they are ſown, that it may be con- 
ſumed, and mixed with the Earth. 
Theſe Seeds have a great Quan- 
tity of ſmall forked Hairs upon their 


Borders, by which they cloſely ad- 


here, ſo. that they are difficult to ſow 


even, ſo as not to come up in 
Patches; you ſhould therefore rub 


it well through both Hands, where- 
by the Seed will be feparated before 
then you ſhould chooſe 
a calm Day to ſow it; for if the 
Wind blows, it will be impoſſible 
to ſow it equal; for the Seeds, be- 
ing very light, will be blown into 
Heaps. When the Seed 15 ſown, you 
ſhould tread the Ground pretty cloſe 
with your Feet, that it may be bu- 
ried, and then rake the Ground 


| lent. 


When the Plants are come up, 
you ſhould hoe the Ground with a 
ſmall Hoe about three Inches wide, 
cutting down all young Weeds, and 
ſeparating the Plants to four Inches | 
Diſtance each Way, that they may 
get Strength; and in about three 


Weeks after, when the- * be- | 


gin 
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gin to grow again, you ſhould hoe 
the Ground over a ſecond time, in 
which you ſhould be careful not to 
leave two Carrots cloſe to each other, 
as alſo to ſeparate them to a greater 
Diſtance, cutting down all Weeds, 
and ſlightly ſtirring the Surface of 
the Ground in every Place, the bet- 
er to prevent young Weeds from 
ſpringing, as alſo to facilitate the 
Growth of the young Carrots. 

In about three Weeks or a Month 


after, you muſt hoe them a third 
time, when you muſt clear the Weeds 


as before; and now you ſhould cut 
out the Carrots to the Diſtance they 
are to remain, which muſt be pro- 
portion'd to the Size you intend to 
have them grow : if they are to be 
drawn while young, four or five 
Inches aſunder will be ſufficient ; 
but if they are to grow large before 
they are pulled up, they ſhould be 
left ſeven or eight Inches diſtant 


every Way: you muſt alſo keep them 
clear from Weeds, which, if ſuffer'd 


to grow amongſt the Carrots, will 
greatly prejudice them. 
The ſecond Seaſon for ſowing 
theſe Seeds is in February, on warm 
Banks fituated near the Shelter of a 
Wall, Pale, or Hedge; but thoſe 
which are intended for the open 
large Quarters, ſhould not be ſown 
before the Beginning of March, nor 
mould you ſow any later than the 
End of the ſame Month; for thoſe 


which are ſown in April or May will 


run up to Seed betore their Roots 
bave any Bulk, eſpecially if the Wea- 


ther ſhould prove hot and dry. 


In July you may ſow again, for an 
autumnal Crop; and in the End of 


Auguſt you may ſow ſome to ftand 


the Winter; by which Method you 
will have early Carrots in April, be- 


fore the Spring-ſowing will be fit to 


draw; but theſe are ſeldom ſo well 


takted, and are often very tough and 


f 
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ſticky. Many People mix ſeveral 
other Sorts of Seeds, as Leek, Onion, 
Parſnep, Radiſh, &c. among their 
Carrots; and others plant Beans, &c. 
but, in my Opinion, neither of theſe 
Methods are good ; for, if there is a 


full Crop of any one of theſe Plants, 


there can be no room for any thing 


elſe amongſt them; ſo that what is 


got by the one is loſt by another; 

and beſides, it is not only more ſight- 
ly, but better, for the Plants of each 

Kind to be ſown ſeparate; and alſo 

by this means ycur Ground will be 

clear, when the Crop is gone, to ſow 

or plant any thing elſe ; but when 

three or four Kinds are mixed toge- 

ther, the Ground is ſeldom at Li- 
berty before the ſucceeding Spring: 

befides, where Beans, or any other 

tall - growing Plants, are planted 

amongſt the Carrots, it is apt to 
make them grow more in Top than 

Root; ſo that they will not be half 
ſo large as if ſown ſingly without 
any other Plants amongſt them. 

But in order to preſerve your Car- 
rots for Uſe all the Winter and 
Spring, you ſhould, about the. Be- 
gianing of November, when the green 
Leaves are decayed, dig them up, 
and lay them in Sand in a dry Place, 
where the Froſt cannot come to 
them, taking them out from time 
to time as you have Occaſion for 
them, reſerving ſome of the longeſt 
and ſtraiteſt Roots for Seed, if you 
intend to ſave any; which Roots 
ſhould be planted in the Middle of 
February, in a light Soil, about a 
Foot aſunder each Way, obſerving 
to keep the Ground clear from 
Weeds; and about the Middle of 
Auguſt, when you find the Seeds are 
ripe, you muſt cut it off, and carry 
it to a dry Place, where it ſhould be 
expoſed to the Sun and Air for feve- 
ral Days to dry; then you may beat 


oat the Seeds, and put it up in Bags, 


keeping 


— 
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keeping it in a dry Place until you 


uſe it. This Seed is ſeldom eſteemed 
very good after the firſt or ſecond 
Year at moſt; but new Seed is al- 
ways preferr'd, nor will it grow 
when it is more than two Years 
Qs. - | 

DAUCUS CRETICUS. Fi: 
Mvyrrhis. | 

 DAY-LILY. 7:4 Hemero- 
calls. 2 OE | 

DELPHINIUM, Larkſpur. 

The Characters are; | 

It hath an anomalous Flower, con- 
ting of many diſſimilar Petals, or 
Flower-leawves ; the uppermoſt of which 
it contracted, and ends in a Tail or 
Spur, and receives another bifid Pe- 
tal, which, in like manner, ends in 
a Tail: in the Middle ariſes the 
Pointal, which becomes a Fruit, con- 

ling of many Pods or Sheaths c6l- 
MEE -_ an Head ewhich open like- 
aviſe, and are fill'd with Seeds, which 
ere for the moſt part angular. 

The Species are; 

1. DeLPHINIUM perenne monta- 
num villoſum, aconiti folio. Tourn, 
Perennial Mountain hairy Larkſpur, 
with a Monk's-hood-leaf. | 

2. DeL.ynnIuUM /atifolium, parvo 
Fore. Journ. Broad-leav'd Larkſpur, 
with a {mall Flower. | 

3. DeLenminiuM platani folio, 


Staphyſagria dictum. Tourn, Lark- 


fpur with a Plane-tree-leaf, com- 
monly called Staveſacre, or Louſe- 
woit. | | I 

4. Dertyunium ſegetum, fore 
ezruleo. Tourn. Corn Larkſpur, with 
à blue Flower. | 

5. DEeLenINIUM vulgare, fore 
arultiplici. Tourn. Common Lark- 
ſpur, with a double Flower. 

6. DeLPHINIUM Hortenſe, fore 
majore & multiplici cœruleo. Tourn, 
Garden Larkſpur, with a large dou- 
ble blue Flower . FER: 


DE 
5. DerenNIUM hortenſe, fore 
majore Q multiplici incarnato. Tourn, 


Garden Larkſpur, with a large dou- 


ble fleſh-colour'd Flower. | 
8. DeLeniniuM hortenſe, flore 
majore & multiplici vialaceo. Tourn, 


Garden Larkſpur, with a large dou- 


ble violet-colour'd Flower. 
9. DEITRHINIUM Hortenſe, flore 
majore & multiplici rubro. Tourn, 


| Garden Larkſpur, with a large dou- 


ble red Flower. 

10. DEITHINIuNM Hortenſe, fort 
majore & multiplici purpureo ex albo 
variegato. Tourn. Garden Larkſpur, 
with a large double Flower of a pur- 
ple Colour, variegated with White. 

11. DELPHINIUM Hortenſe, flore 
roſeo punctato. Tourn. Garden Lark- 
ſpur, with a ſpotted roſe-coloured 
Flower. 55 

There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which differ either in 
the Colour or Size of their Flowers: 
but as moſt of them are accidental, 
and ariſe from Seeds of the ſame 
Plant, I ſhall paſs them over, with» 
out enumerating all their minute 
Differences. | 

The firſt Species here mentioned 
is a Native of the Alps, and 3s re- 
markably different from the other 
Kinds of Larkſpur, in being an 
abiding Plant : this is propagated by 
ſowing the Seeds in an open light 
Soil in March ; and when the Plants 
are come up, they may be tranſ- 
planted into ſhady Borders at a Foot 
Diſtance from each other, where they 
may ſtand until the ſecond Vear; by 
which time they will have Strength 
to produce Flowers, and may then 
be tranſplanted into Borders in the 


Pleaſure- garden, amongſt other flow- 


ering Plants, where they will make 
an handſome Appearance when in 
Flower. 


The 


The ſecond Sort is not near fo 
beautiful as the firſt ; but is preſerv- 
ed in curious Gardens of Plants, for 
its Variety. The Flowers of this 
Kind are very ſmall ; and it is com- 
monly ſo late in the Seaſon before 
they are produced, that they ſeldom 
perfe& their Seeds with us, unleſs 
the Plants come up in Autumn, and 


abide the Winter. The Seeds of this 


Plant I received from my honoured 


Friend Mr. Henry Hophey, who ga- 


thered it on Gibraltar Hills, where 


it grows wild. 


The third Sort is the Staceſacre, 
the Seeds of which are uſed in Me- 


- dicine : this is a large handſome 


Plant, and produces fair large Flow- 
ers: the Seeds of this ſhould be ſown 
in a light ſandy Soil, and a warm 


Situation, ſoon after it is ripe ; for 


if it be kept until Spring, it very 
often miſcarries, or at leaſt will re- 
main in the Ground until the follow- 
ing Autumn, before the Plants will 
appear: but if the Seeds are ſown 
in Auguſt, as ſoon as they are ri pe, 
the Plants will come up the ſame 
Autumn, or early in the Spring, and 
will produce Flowers the following 
Summer. 

This Plant is preſerved in many 
curious Gardens of Plants, and is 
worthy of a Place in the Borders of 
the Flower- garden, for its long Con- 
tinuance in Flower, and the Beauty 
of the large Leaves, eſpecially as it 
grows erect, and takes up but little 
room. It is an annual Plant, which 


dies as ſoon as the Seeds are per- 


fected. 

The other Sorts are commonly 
cultivated in Gardens, for the Beauty 
of their Flowers; where, when the 


ſeveral Varieties are intermixed in a 


Bed, they make a goodly Shew. The 
Seeds of theſe ſhould be ſown in Au- 
tumn, ſoon after they are ripe ; for 
thoſe ſown in the Spring do not 


„ 
grow near ſo large, nor will the 
Flowers be ſo double. When the 
Plants come up, they ſhould be either 
tranſplanted. out, or ſome of them 
pull'd up; fo that the remaining 
Plants may be left eight or ten 
Inches Diſtance each Way ; where- 
by they will have room to grow, 
and ſpread their Branches, which 
they generally produce in great 
Plenty, and their Flowers will be 
produced in larger Bunches. They 
will require no farther Care, but to 
keep them clear from Weeds. In 
June theſe Plants will flower; and 
their Seeds will ripen about the Be- 
ginning of Auguſt: but in order to 
have your Flowers more beautiſul, 
you ſhould mark ſuch only for Seeds 
as produced very double and finely- 
variegated Flowers, pulling up or 
cutting off all ſingle or plain-colour'd 
Flowers. - 

The Sort of Larkſpur with 
branching Stalks ſhould be ſown ſe- 
parately, and not mixed with the 
upright Sort, becauſe they do not 
flower together: the upright Sort 
will be paſt flywering, before the 
branching Sort begins, when the 
Seeds are ſown at the ſame time: 
there are a greater Variety of Co- 
lours in the Flowers of the upright, 
than in thoſe of the branching Kind: 
and as the Flowers of theſe are pro- 
duced in large cloſe Spikes, ſo when 
they are very double, and of fine 
Colours, they make a fine Appear- 
ance during the Seaſon of their Flow- 


_ ering. The Plants of this Sort will 


not require ſo much room as thoſe 
of the branching Kind ; theretore 
when they are ſown in whole Beds, 
if the Plants are ſingled out to the 
Diſtance of fix or ſeven Inches apart, 
it will be ſufficient room for them ; 
whereas the branching Kind muſt 
not be left nearer than ten Inches or 
a Foot aſunder. If there are 2 5 
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bf each Sort ſown in Autumn, ang 
again in the Spring, there will be a 
Succeſſion of their Flowers. 


The branching Kind ſeldom be- 
gins to flower until the Middle of 


July, when the Seeds are ſown in 
Autumn; but when they are {own 


in the Spring, it is generally a Month 
later; fo that if the Autumn is not 
favourable, theſe Spring Plants do 
not ripen their Seeds; ſo that, in 


order to have good Seeds, the beſt 


Plants of thoſe ſown in Autumn 
muſt be marked to ſtand for Seeds ; 
but where ſome of the fineſt Colours, 
and moſt double Flowers, of each 


Kind are choſen to ſave their Seeds, 


It will be very proper to pull up all 


the other Plants which are near them; 


by which you will preſerve the Sorts 
in greater Perfection than can be 
otherwiſe done; for theſe Flowers 
are very apt to degenerate where 
there is not the greateſt Care taken 
in ſaving of their Seeds: it will alſo 
be very proper to exchange the Seeds 
every other Vear, with ſome careful 
Perſon, at a Diſtance; which will 
alſo be a Means of continuing theſe 
Kinds in the greateſt Perfection. 
DENS CANIS, Dog's- tooth. 
The Character; are; 

It hath a fleſhy Root ſhaped like a 
Deg's Tooth: the Leaves are broad, 
and ſpread upon the Ground, and, in 
Appearance, like thoſe of the round- 
teav'd Soap - bread: the Fituer is 
zaked, and produced fingle upon each 
Stalk, each conſiſting of ſiæ Leaves, 
and ſhaped like à Lily, and hang 
dtbnabard : the Petals of this Flower 


are refiex'd : the Pointal of the Flower 


Becomes a roundiſh Fruit, in which 
are contained many oblong Seeds. 
The Species are 
1. DENS Canis /atiore rotundio- 
regue folio, flore candido. C. B. The 
broad round-leav'd Dog's-tooth, with 
à wlüte Flower, 


D E 
2. Drxs Canis latiore rotundio. 
reque folio, fore ex purpura rubente, 
7Gjore. C. B. Broad round- leavd 
Dog's-tooth, with a large purpliſh. 
red Fiower. 2 
3. Dexs Canis anguſtiore longio. 
reque folio, flore albo. C. B. Long 
narrow-leav'd Dog's-tooth, with a 
white Flower. „ 
4. DENSs Canis anguſitore longio- 


regue folio, fore ſuave-rubente. H, 


Par. Long narrow-leav'd Dog's. 
tooth, with a fine red Flower. 

There are ſome other Varieties of 
this Plant in the curious Gardens 
abroad ; but theſe here mentioned 


are all that I have yet ſeen in Eng- 


land : the two firſt - mention'd are 
the moſt common with us; the other 


two being very rare at preſent, and 


only to be found in a few curious 
Gardens. 


Theſe” Plants are propagated by 


ſowing their Seeds, as alſo by Off. 


{ets from the old Roots. 'The Seaſon 
for ſowing theſe Seeds, and the Me- 


thod of raiſing and managing the 
young Plants, being the ſame as di- 
rected for the Narciſſus, I ſhall refer 


the Reader thereto, to avoid Repe- 
tition. N | 

The Off-ſets, which theſe Roots 
produce but. ſparingly, ſhould be 
taken off at the time when the old 
Roots are tranſplanted, which ſhould 
be when the green Leaves decay, 
which 13 commonly towards the Lat- 
ter- end of May; but the Roots ſhould 
not be kept long above-ground ; for 
then they are apt to ſhrivel and dry 
up; and if this happens, they ſel- 
dom recover again. Theſe Plants 
delight in a good freſh Soil, neither 
too light nor too heavy, but ſuch as 


is of a middling Nature, and not 


over-dung'd; and they ſhould have 
an Eaſt or Weſt Aſpect; for if they 
are planted in a very warm or an ex- 
treme cold Situation, they ſeldom 


thrive 
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thrive. well. They. produce their 
Flowers early in March, for which 


they are yalued, as alſo for the Beau- 
ty of their green Leaves. If Seeds 


of the different Sorts are ſown, there 


may be ſome new Varieties obtain'd, 
which is well worth the Trial, where 
we have ſo few Species of an early 
beautiful Flower as of this. | 
DENS LEONIS, Dandelion. 
The Characters are; 


It agrees in all reſpects with the | 


Hnwkaveed, but only in its having a 


fingle naked Stalk avith one Flower 


I upon the Top; whereas the Hawwk- 


weeds hae branching Stalks; to 


auhich may be added, The Flowers 


are, for the moſt part, fiflulous or 


piped. 


There are ſeveral Species of this 


Plant, which are preſerved in curious 
Botanic Gardens: but as they are 
Plants of no great Uſe, and withal 
are very troubleſome in a good Gar- 
den, if ſuffered to ſeed ; ſo they are 
never propagated. We have three 
or four Varieties Which grow wild in 
England; but the moſt common 
broad-leav'd Kind is what 1s uſed 
in Medicine. There are alſo ſome 
People very fond of it blanch'd in 


the Spring, like Endive; but who- 


ever has a mind to have it for either 


Uſe, may be abundantly ſupplied in 


the Fields. | 
DENTARIA, Toothwort. 
The Charaderrs are; 


It hath a Fleauver conſiſting of four 


Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Croſs ; out of whoſe Flewer.cup riſes 


the Pointal, which afterward becomes 


a Fruit or Pod, which tis divided into 


tab Cells, by an intermediate Parti- 
tion, to which the Valves adhere on 


beth Sides; and is furniſhed with 


rounds Seeds : to theſe Marks fpould 


be added, The Valves, when ripe, 
twiſt up like a Screw, and diſcharge 


de Seeds with Violence; and the Roots 


DE 


are flefpy, ſcaly, and cut in, as it wertg 


with Tecth. 
The Species are; 

1. DenTaria heptaphylles, C. B. 
P. Seven - leav'd Toothwort. | 

2. DRNTARIA pentaphyllos, polis 
mollioribus. C. B. P. Five - leav'd 
Toothwort, with ſoft Leaves. 

3. DEnTARIA pentaphyllos, foliis 


aſperis. C. B. P. Five-leav'd Tooth- 


wort, with rough Leaves. 

4. DENTaR1a heptaphyllos bacci- 
fera. C. B. P. Seven-leav'd berry- 
bearing Toothwort. | 

5. DENTARIAfriphyllos. C. B. FP. 
Three-leav'd Toothwort. ; 
6. DenTaR1a enneaphyllos, Mon- 
tis Aurei, H. R. Par. Nine-leav'd 
Toothwort of Mount d Or. 

Theſe Plants grow on the Moun- 
tains in Italy, and in the Woods of 
Auſtria, The firſt Sort is found wild 
in ſome Parts of England, but par- 
ticularly near Harefield, in moiſt 
ſhady Woods, and is feldom pre- 
ſerved in Gardens: this produces 
Bulbs on the. Side of the Stalks, 
where the Leaves are ſet on, which, 
if planted, will grow, and produce 
Plants. Theſe Plants are propagated 
by Seeds, or parting their Roots; 
the Seeds ſhould be ſown in Autumn, 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a light 
ſandy Soil, and a ſhady Situation: 
in the Spring the Plants may be 
taken up where they grow too cloſe, 
and tranſplanted out in the like Soil 
and Situation; where, after they 
have taken Root, they will require 
no farther Care, but to keep them 
clear from Weeds: the ſecond Vear 
they will produce Flowers, and ſome- 
times will perfect their Seeds. 

The beſt time to tranſplant the 
Roots is in OæFHober, when they ſhould 
be planted in-a moift Soil, and a 
ſhady Situation; for they will not 
live. in a dry Soil, or when they are 
expoſed to the Sun. 


Theſe 


"wa 
. Theſe Plants have no great Beauty 


in their Flowers; ſo are ſeldom pre- 
ſerved in Gardens for Pleaſure ; but 


by ſuch Perſons as are curious in Bo- 


tany, they are preſerved to add to 
the Variety. | 
DIAPEN SIA. Vide Sanicula. 


DICTAMNUS ALBUS. Vide 
Fraxinella. | 


DICTAMNUS, Dittany. 
The Characters are; © 


* The Flower - cup conſiſis of two 


Leaves; after that another athawart 
the former; and again a third in like 
manner, until a fcaly Head be thence 
formed : out of the Centre of all theſe 
Scales grows a Flower, whoſe Creft 
is ered, roundiſh, and biſid: the Beard 
#s divided into three Parts: theſe lit- 
ele Floxwers come forth from leafy 
Scales after the manner of the Verti- 
ele Plants, in a long hoſe Spike. |, 
The Speczes are; 
1. Dicrauxus Creticus. 
Dittany of Crete. | 
2. DicTamnus montis Sipyli, ori- 


C. B. 


gani foliis. Flor. Bat. Dittany from 
Mount S7py/as, with Wild-marjoram- 


leaves. | 

The firſt of theſe Plants hath been 
renowned for many Ages, upon the 
account of its ſovereign Qualities in 
Medicine. This is generally brought 
over dry from the Lewant, and is 
ſtill uſed in ſome of the grand Pre- 
Parations. 

This Plant, although a Native of 
a warmer Country than ours, yet 1s 
tolerably hardy, and will endure the 
Cold of our common Winters, if 


planted in the open Air, provided it 


is planted in a dry {andy Soil. It 
may be propagated by planting Cut- 
tings in any of the Summer-months ; 
which muſt be ſhaded and watered 
until they have taken Root; af. er- 
wards they may be either planted in 
Pots, or in a warm Border under a 
South Wall, where they will remain 


R 
for ſeveral Vears, unleſs deſtroyed 
by violent hard Froſts; for which 
Reaſon 'tis adviſeable always to kee 


a Pot or two of this Plant under a 
Frame as a Reſerve, in caſe thoſe 


abroad ſhould be deſtroyed. This 


Plant produces its Flowers in Fun; 
and July; but the Seeds are ſeldom 
perfected in this Climate: and al. 
though there is no great Beauty in 


the Flowers of this Plant; yet, for 


the Variety of its round hoary ſweet- 


ſmelling Leaves, it deſerves a Place 


in very good Gardens. 

The ſecond Sort was found upon 
Mount Sipylus, by Sir G. Wheeler in 
his Travels, and by him ſent to Ox- 

ford. This is a very neat Plant, af. 
fording long Spikes of Flowers, 
which continue a long time in Beau- 
ty ; and deſerves a Place with the 
former in every good Garden. This 
is propagated and managed as the 
other in every reſpect. 

DIERVILLA [This Plant waz 
ſo named by Dr. Yournefort, from 
Mr. Dierwille, a Surgeon, who 
brought it from Acadia]. We have 
no Engliſb Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is tubulous, and divided 
into five Parts: the Ovary, which 
crowns the Pointal, is produced from 
the Centre of the tæuo- lead d Calyx: 
and after the Flower is paſſed, it be- 
comes a pyramidal Fruit divided into 
four Cells, which are filled with ſmall 
Seeds. 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent in Europe ; which is, 

DikRvILLA Acadienfis frutico/a, 
fore Iuteo. Acad. Reg. Scicn. Shrub- 
by Diervilia of Acadia, with a yel- 
low Flower. 3 

This is a very low Shrub, ſeldom 
Ming to the Height of three Feet in 
England; but is very ſubject to 
ſpread at the Root, and become 

; buſhy. 
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baſby. The Flower are ſmall}zand rugineo. Mor. Hi. Broad leav'd 


produced ſparſedly on the Branches, 
{o that it doth not make any good 
Appearance in a Garden; but as it 
is very hardy, it may be admitted 
as an Under - ſhrub, to fill up Vacan- 
cies in Wilderneſs· quarters, where 
it will add to the Variety. It is 
eaſily propagated from Suckers, 
which it generally produces in great 
Plenty from the Root, or by laying 
down the Branches. It requires a 
Soil not too hot and dry, nor over- 
wet, but of a middling Nature. 

This Plant is now cultivated in 
ſome of the curious Nurſeries about 
London, for Sale, as are many of the 
hardy Trees and Shrubs, ſome of 
which have not more Beauty than 
this ; but as they increaſe the Va- 
riety in Gardens, they are at preſent 
much in Requeſt.  _ 

DIGITALIS, Fox-glove. 

The Characters are; 

The Leaves are produced alternately 

an the Branches : the Cup of the 


Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, which is 


aivided into fix ample long Segments 
the Flower con ſiſts of one Leaf, is tu- 
buloſe and compreſs'd, and a little re- 


flex'd at the Brim: theſe Flowers are 


diſpoſed in a long Spike, and always 


grow upon one Side of the Stalk : the 


 Owary of the Flozver becomes a round- 


iſh Fruit, which ends in a Point, and 
opens in the Middle ; it has tavo Cells, 


in which are contained many ſmall 


Seeds. | 
The Species are; 
1. DioiralIis purpurea. F. B. 
The purple Fox-glove. | 
2. DiciTalis wwulgaris, flore car- 
neo, Hort. Edinb. Common fleſh- 
colour'd Fox glove. 5 
3. DiciTatis fore magno candi- 
FJ. B. Fox-ylove with a large 
white Flower. 
4. DicrTati1s Iatifolia, fore fer 
. I: 
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Fox-glove, with an iron - coloured 


Flower. 


5. DiciTaLits anguſtifolia, fore 
Ferrugineo. C. B. Narrow - leav'd 
Fox-glove, with an iron - coloured 


Flower. | | | 
6. DicrTaris /utea, magno fore. 
CB. Fox-glove with a large yel- 
low Flower. 

7. DictiTaiis major Jutea vel 
pallida, parvo flore. C. B. Greater 
Fox-glove, with a ſmall pale-yellow 
Flower. | „ 
8. DioirALis Orientalis, folio tra- 
gopogi, fore albido. T. Cor. Eaſtern 
Fox-glove, with a Goat's- beard- leaf, 


and a whitiſh Flower. 


9. DicrTaLis Hiſpanica purpurea 
minor. Inſt. R. H. Smaller purple 


Spaniſh Fox-glove. 


10. DierTaL1s latifblia, fore fer- 
rugineo minore. H. R. Par, Broad- 
leav'd Fox-glove,with a ſmaller iron- 
colour'd Flower. wo” 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common in ſhady Woods, and upon 
uncultivated Heaths, in divers Parts 
of England: the two next are alſo 


' Varieties of the firſt, from which 


they only differ in the Colour of 
the Flowers. ; 
The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and tenth 
Sorts are preſerved in Gardens, for 
the Beauty of their Plants, being 
very ornamental Flowers to a Gar- 
den, as they continue a long time in 
Flower, and do not take up much 


room in the Borders; therefore are 


as well worth cultivating as many 
other Plants, which are perhaps more 
rare, as they have been lately intro- 
duced ; but ſome of theſe Kinds of 
Fox-gloves, which were formerly 
more common in the Exgliꝭ Gar- 
dens, have, by Neglect, become un- 
common at preſent : but the ſeventh, 
eighth, and ninth Sorts are only cul- 
: | tivated 
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tivated in Botanic Gardens for the 
ſake of Variety, as being Plants of 
no great Beauty. 

Theſe Plante may all be propagated 
by ſowing their Seeds in Autumn, 
in a freſh Soil, that is not too ſtiff; 
and when the Plants come up, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Beds fx 
Inches aſunder, where they may re- 
main until the Michaelmas follow- 


ing, obſerving to keep them clear 


from Weeds ; then you may trant- 
plant them into the Middle of large 
Borders, intermixing the Variety of 
Colours at regular Dittances among 
Flowers of the ſame Growth. In 
May following theſe will produce 
their Flowers, which will continue 
near a Month i in Beauty, if the Sea- 
ſon is not too hot and dry, and in 
Auguſt the Seeds will ripen ; which, 
if permitted to fall to the Ground, 
will come up in great Plenty, and 
abundantly ſtock the Garden with 
Plants. 


Moſt of theſe Sorts ſeldom remain 


above two Years, when, aſter hav- 
Ang perfected their Seeds, they die, 
unleſs Care be taken to cut off the 
Flowers when they are in Beauty, 
before they begin to decay, which 
often cauſes the Roots to break out 
again, whereby they may be kept 
for ſeveral Years, eſpecially the iron- 
colour'd Sorts; and may be increas'd 
by parting their Roots. 
Theſe Plants thrive beſt in a poor 
undung'd freſh Soil, nor can they be 
maintained many Years in a rich 
Soil; and their Flowers will be, 


when planted therein, much ſmaller, 


and of ſhorter Duration; and altho' 
they are ſome of them common in 

England, yet they make a very good 
Appearance in large Gardens. 

The Seeds of all the Sorts of Fox- 
gloves ſhould be ſown in Autumn 
ſoon after they are ripe ; for thoſe 
whic are ſown in the Spring often 


or Indian Potato. 


fail; or if 1 grow, commonly lie 


in the Ground a Vear, before the 


appear; whereas thoſe Seeds, which 


are ſown in Autumn, rarely fail to 
come up the next Spring. 

DILL. Vide Anethum. 

DIOSCOREA [This Plant waz 
ſo named by Father Plumier, from 
Pedacius Dioſcorides, a famous Phy. 
fician]. We have no Engh/o Name 
for tnis Plant. 

7 The Characters are; 

It hath a ſpreading bell. ſhaped 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, which 
is divided at the Extremity into ſcwe. 
ral Parts ; from whoſe Cup ariſes the 


Pointal, which afterward becomes a 


triangular Fruit, divided into thru 
Cells; in which are contained orbicu- 
lar Sceds, which are bordered. 

The Species are} 

i. DroscoxEA ſcandens, alis 
tamm, fructu racemoſo. Plum. New, 
Gen. Climbing Dioſcorea, with Black- 
bryony-leaves, and the Fruit grow- 
ing 1n Cluſters, | 

2. DioscorEaA 3 folio ba- 
flato, frudtu racemoſo. Houſt. Climb- 
ing Dioſcorea, with a ſpear-ſhaped 
Leaf, and cluſtered Fruit. 

'E Droscorpa ſeandens, fol ſub 
rotundo acuminato, fructu racemoſo. 
Hout. Climbing Dioſcorea, with 
a roundiſh Leaf ending in a Point, 


and cluſtered Fruit. 


4. Dioscorta folits cordatis acu- 
minatis, ncrvis lateralibus ad medium 
folii terminatis, mas. Flor. Virg. 


Male Dioſcorea, with pointed heart- 


ſhaped Leaves. 


5. Dioscor a foliis cordatis, cault 


Lin. Hort. 


lewi, mas. The Yam, 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Sorts 
grow wild in moſt of the warm Parts 
of America, where they twiſt them- 
ſelves up to any Trees or Shrubs, 
which grow near them; and riſe to 
à great Height, much like the black 


Bryony 
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Bryony in Europe. They are Male 


and Female in different Plants, as in 
the Tamnus, or black Bryony, to 
which theſe Plants are near of Kin. 
The fourth Sort is a Native in 
North America, from whence the 
Seeds have been ſent ; and ſome of 
the Plants are preſerved in the Gar- 
dens of ſome curious Perſons. This 


Sort will live in the open Air in 


England; but the other three Sorts 
are ſo tender,as not to be preſerved, 
unleſs they are kept in a warm 
8 . 

Theſe Plants die to the Ground 
every Autumn, and ſhoot up again 
the following Spring; and will climb 
up Stakes, to the Height of ten or 
twelve Feet, and ſometimes produce 
Flowers in England: but as they 
have little Beauty, the Plants are 
rarely preſerved, except by Bota- 
niſts. : 

The fifth Sort is much cultivated 
by the Inhabitants of the Iſlands in 
America, and is of great Uſe to them 
for feeding of their Negroes ; and 
the white People make Puddens of 
the Roots, when ground to a ſort of 
Flour. 
have been brought from the Za/ to 
the Weft-Indies; for it has not been 
diſcovered to grow wild in any Part 
of America; but in the Iſland of 
Ceylon, and on the Coaſt of Mala- 
bar, it grows in the Woods ; and 


there are in thoſe Places a great Va- 


riety of Sorts. 


The Sort which is chiefly cultiva- 


ted in the Weſt-Indies has a Root as 
big as a Man's Leg, of an irregular 
Form, and of a dirty brown Colour 
on the Outſide ; but when cut, are 
white and mealy within. The Stalks 
of this Plant are triangular and wing- 
ed: the Leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
having two Ears, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Arum. Theſe Stalks climb to 


| The Height of ten or twelve Feet, 


This Plant is ſuppoſed to 


8 


when they grow near Trees or 


Shrubs, to which they faſten them- 
ſelves, otherwiſe they trail upon the 


* 


Ground. | 

This Plant is propagated by cut- 
ting the Root into Pieces, obſerving 
to preſerve an Eye or Bud to each, 
as is practiſed in planting of Pota- 


toes; each of theſe, being planted, 


will grow, and produce three or four 
large Roots: in America they are 
commonly ſix or eight Months in 
the Ground before the Roots are 
taken up for Uſe. The Roots are 


roaſted. or boiled, and eaten, by the 


Inhabitants; and ſometimes are made 
into Bread. A 

In ſome curious Gardens this 
Plant is preſerved for the ſake of Va- 
riety; but it is ſo tender as not to 


live in England, unleſs it is placed 


in a warm Stove: as theſe Roots are 
frequently brought from America, ſo 
whoever hath an Inclination to pre- 
ſerve the Plant, may cut them in the 
manner before-deſcribed ; and plant 
each Piece in a Pot filled with freſh 
Earth, and plunged into an Hot-bed 
of Tanners Bark, and give them 
littleWater until they ſhoot, leſt they 
ſhould rot. With this Management 
I have had the Shoots ten Feet high ; 
but the Roots have not grown to any 
great Size with me. This Plant 
will not thrive in the open Air, in 
the warmeſt time of the Year; fo 
muſt conſtantly be kept in the Bark- 
ſtove. 8 
DIOSMA, African Spiræa, vulgo. 
The Characters are; | 
The” Empalement of the Flower is 
cut into five Parts: there are five 
obtuſe Petals in the Flower : in the 
Centre is fituated the Pointal, attend- 
ed by five Stamina, ſupporting oval 
Summits © the Pointal afterward be- 


comes an oval five-cornered Capſule, 


having five Cells, each having one 
oval-pointed hard Secd. ; 
Firs The 
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The Species are 7 
1. Dios ua foliis linearibus hir- 
ſutis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. African Spi- 
ræa, with narrow hairy Leaves. 
2. Dios uA foltis ſubulatis acutis. 
Lin. Hort. we African Spirza,with 
taper-pointed Leaves, placed in form 
of a Croſs. | 
3. Diosma folizs ſetaceis aculis. 

Lin. Hort. Cliff. Low African Spi- 
Txa, with Leaves like Heath. | 
Theſe Plants are Natives of the 
Country near the Cape of Good Hope, 
where they grow on hilly moun- 
tainous Places; and have been tranſ- 

2rted from thence into the curious 
Gardens in Holland; and from thence 
have been cominunicated to the ſe- 


veral Gardens in Europe, where they 


are preſerved by thoſe Perſons who 
are curious in Exotic Plants. 

The firſt Sort has been long 
known under. the Title of Spiræa 
Africana odorata, faliis pilo/is, or 


Sweet · ſcented 4frican Spiræa, with 


hairy Leaves. This Sort makes a 


very handſome Shrub, growing to 


the Height of five or ſix Feet: the 
Stalks -are of a fine coral Colour; 
the Leaves come out alternately on 
every Side of the Branches, which 


Flowers are produced in ſmall Clu- 
{ters at the Ends of the Shoots, which 
are ſmall and white ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſtarry Seed-veſſels, hav- 
ing five Corners, like thoſe of the 
ſtarry Aniſe: each of theſe Corners 
is a Cell, having one ſmooth ſhine- 
ing oblong black Seed : theſe Seed- 
veſſels abound with a Reſin, which 
affords a grateful Scent, as doth alſo 
the whole Plant. | 

The ſecond Sort ſeldom riſes fo 
high as the former; and the Branches 
are very long and ſlender, and are 
produced from the Stem very irre- 


gularly: che Leaves are placed croſſ- 


DI 3 
wiſe, and are pointed; theſe. ae 


every Evening cloſed up to the 


Branches : the Flowers are produced 
along the Branches from between 
the Leaves; and in the Evening, 


when theſe Flowers are expanded, 


and the Leaves are cloſely embraci 

the Stalks, the whole Plant appears, 
as if covered with Spikes of white 
Flowers; and as theſe Plants conti. 


nue a long time in Flower, they 


make a. fine Appearance when they 
are intermixed with other Exotics. 
The third Sort is yet of humbler 
Growth than either of the former 
Sorts, ſeldom riſing above two Feet 
high, and ſpreads out into many 


Branches : the Leaves of this Sort 


are ſmooth, and reſemble thoſe of 
the Heath ; and the Plant from 
thence had the Name of Er:ceformis 
coridis folia, &c. given to it by Dr. 


Plukenet : the Flowers of this Kind 


are produced in Cluſters, at the End 
of the Branches, like thoſe of the 
firſt Sort; but are ſmaller, and the 
Bunches not ſo large. | 

All theſe Plants are propagated 
by Cuttings, which may be planted 
during any of the Summer-months, 


in Pots filled with freſh light Earth, 
are narrow-pointed and hairy : the 


and plunged into a moderate Hot- 
bed, where they ſhould be ſhaded in 
the Day-time from the Sun, and fre- 
quently refreſhed with Water: in 
about two Months the Cuttings will 
have taken Root, when they ſhould 
be each tranſplanted into a ſmall Pot, 
and placed in a ſhady Situation until 
the. Plants have taken freſh Root, 
when they may be put among other 
Exotic Plants, in a ſheltered Place: 
theſe Plants may remain abroad un- 
til the Beginning of O#eber, or later, 
if the Seaſon continues favourable; 
for they only require to be ſhelter'd 
from F roſt; ſo that in a dry airy 
Green-houſe they may be preſerved 

| very 
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very well in Winter and in Sum- 


mer they may be expoſed to the 


open Air with other Green-houſe- 
„„ Ts 

The ſecond: and third Sorts take 
Root much ſooner, and more cer- 


tainly, from Cuttings, than the firſt; 


which many times - require five or 
fix Months to remain m the Pots 
before they will have made Roots 
ſufficient to tranſplant. 

Ihe firſt Sort frequently ripens its 
Seeds in England; but if the Seeds 
are not ſown ſoon after they are 
ripe, they rarely grow; and. theſe 
commonly lie a whole Year in the 
Ground. | ” | 

DIOSPYROS. The dian Date 
Plum. e 1 

The Characters are; 

The Empalement of the Flower ts 
of one Leaf, divided at the Top into 
four Parts: the Fiower is of one Leaf, 
and is of the oval bell-ſhaped Kind, 
ſlightly cut at the Brim into five 
Parts: in the Centre of the Flower is 
ſituated the Pointal, attended by eight 
ort Stamina: the Pointal after- 
ward becomes a ſoft Fruit or Berry, 


reſting in the expanded Empalement, 
aud inclofing wal flat Seeds. 


J he Species are; 


1, DiospYROS foliis ut znque bico- 


loribus. Flor. Leyd. The Indian Date 
Plum. | | 

2. Dios p YROSVliis utrinque con- 
coloribus. Lin. Hort. Clif. The 
Piſamin or Perſimon, and by ſome 
Pitchumon' Plum. 

The firſt Sort is ſappoſed to be a 
Native of Africa; and was tranſ- 
Planted from thence into ſeveral Parts 
of Italy, and alſo the South of 
France. The Fruit of this Tree is 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be the Lotus, 
which Uly/es and his Companions 
were inchanted with. This is a 
Tree of middling. Growth in the 
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warm Parts of Earope, where there 


are ſeveral of them which are up- 


ward of thirty Feet high; but par- 
ticularly in the Botanie Garden at 
Padua there is one very old Tree, 
which has been deſeribed by ſome 
of the former Botaniſts, under the 
Title of Guaiacum Patawinum. This 
Tree produces plenty of Fruit every 
Year; from the Seeds of which ma- 
ny Plants have been raiſed. In Fag- 
land there are none of theſe Trees 
but what have been raiſed within a 
few Years paſt, in the Phyfic garden 


at Chelſea : for the Seeds of which 1 


was greatly obliged to my muck 
honoured Friend, his Excellency the 
Chevalier Rathgeb, his Imperial 


Majeſty's Miniſter at Yenice; who 


has alſo ſupplied me with many 
other curious Plants, 'Trees, and 
Fruits, from different Parts of the 
World ; where his extenſive Corre- 
ſpondence has been employed to col- 
le& whatever rare Plants he could 


procure; and his Generofity in 


communicating what Seeds. and 
Plants he can procure to the Phytic- 
garden at Chelſea, requires this pub- 
lic Acknowlegement. 
The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
America; but particularly in Vir- 


ginia and Carolina there are great 


Plenty of theſe Trees growing in the 
Woods. The Seeds of this Sort are 
frequently brought to England, 
where the 'Trees are now become 
pretty common in the Nurſeries 
about Londen. This riſes to the 
Height of twelve or fourteen Feet; 


but generally divides into many irre- 
gular Trunks near the Ground; ſo 


that it is very rare to ſee an hand- 
ſome Tree of this Sort. This pro- 
duces plenty of Fruit in England; 
but they never come to Perfection 


| here: in America the Inhabitants 


preſerve the Fruit until it is rotten 
1 | (as 
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(as is practiſed by Medlers in Eng- 
land), when they are eſteemed a 


_ pleaſant Fruit. | 8 

Theſe are both propagated by 
Seeds, which will come up very 
well in the open Ground; but if 


they are ſown upon a moderate Hot- 


bed, the Plants will come up much 
ſooner, and make a greater Progreſs ; 
but in this Caſe the Seeds ſhould be 


ſown in Pots or Boxes of Earth, and 


plunged into the Hot-bed; becauſe 


the Plants will not bear tranſplant- 
ing till the Autumn, that the Leaves 
fall off; ſo that when the Plants are 


up, and have made ſome Progreſs, 
they may be inured by degrees to 
the open Air; and in June they may 
be wholly expoſed, and may remain 
abroad until Newember; when it 
will be proper to ſet the Pots under 
an Hot-bed-frame to prote& them 
from hard Froſt, which, while they 
are very young, may kill the Tops 


of the Plants; but they muſt have as 


much free Air as poſſible in mild Wea- 
ther : next Autumn or Spring, be- 
fore the Plants begin to ſhoot, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into a Nurſery, 
in a warm Situation; where they 
may be trained up for two Years, 
and then removed to the Places 
where they are deſigned to remain. 


The ſecond Sort is hardy enough to 


reſiſt the greateſt Cold of this Coun- 
try; but I do not know how the 
firſt may be affected by ſevere Froſt; 
tho' for two or three Years they 
have been expoſed without Injury. 
' DIPSACUS, The Teafel. 
The Characters are; 

The whole Flower hath no proper 
Calyx, but. Leaves repreſenting the 
Perianthium encompaſſing the Bottom 


of the Head; the little Flowers, which 


are produced fingly from between the 
Scales, are collected into an Head 
ſomewhat lite 4 Bee-vive; theſe 


| Seeds. © | 
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are ſucceeded by longiſh four=corner'd | 

ei. 45 

The Species ar: . | 
1. Dirsacus /ylveſtris, aut virga 
paſtoris major. C. B. The greater 
wild Teaſel. | 


2. Diesacus fylveſtris, capitulo 


minore, vel virga paſioris minor. 


C. B. Small wild Teaſel, or Shep- 
herd's Rod. | | 

3. Dirsa cus folio laciniato. C. B. 
Cut-leav'd Teaſel. EEE. 

4. Diysacus /ativas. C. B. Ma- 
nured Teaſel. | | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is very 
common upon dry Banks, in moſt 
Parts of Erzgland; and is ſeldom 
cultivated in Gardens, unleſs for 
the ſake of Variety. 

The ſecond is alſo found wild in 
many Parts of England, tho“ leſs 
common than the firſt. | 
The third is a Variety, which 
differs from the firſt, in having the 
Leaves deeply cut or jagged. 

But it is the fourth Sort only 
which is cultivated for Uſe, which 
is called Carduus Fullorum, or Ful. 
lonum, being of ſingular Uſe in raiſ- 
ing the Knap upon Woollen-cloth; 
for which Purpoſe there are great 
Quantities of this Plant cultivated in 
the Weſt Country. 

This Plant is propagated by ſow- 
ing the Seed in March, upon a Soil 
that has been well plowed : about 
one Peck of this Seed will ſow an 


Acre; for the Plants ſhould have 


room to grow, otherwiſe.the Heads 
will not be ſo large, nor in ſo great 
Quantity. When the 'Plants are 
come up, you muſt hoe them in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed for Tur- 
neps, cutting down all the Weeds, 
and ſingling out the Plants to about 


ſix or eight Inches Diſtance ; and as 


the Plants advance, and the Weeds 
begin to grow again, you muſt hog 


them 
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4 | them a ſecond time, cutting out the purpuraſcente.. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern 
| plants to a wider Diſtance ; fox they Dodartia, with a purpliſh Flower. 

" ſhould be, at laſt, left at leaſt a Foot 2. DoparTia 'bellidis folio, flore 
a aſunder: and you ſhould be particu- albo ſpicato. Dodartia with a Daiſy- 
er larly careful to clear them from leaf, and white Flowers growing in 

| Weeds, eſpecially the firſt Summer ; a Spike. | | . 
dp for when the Plants have ſpread ſo The firſt Sort was diſcovered by = 
Fo as to cover the Surface of the Ground, Dr. Tournefort near Mount Ararat, 7 


P I the Weeds will not ſo readily grow from whence he ſent the Seeds to the 
between them. The ſecond Year Royal Garden at Paris; and they 
B, after ſowing, the Plants will ſhoot bave ſince been communicated to 
up to Heads, which will be fit to cut many other Gardens. This is a 
a about the Beginning of Auguſt; at perennial Plant, which commonly 
which time they ſhould be cut, and riſes about eighteen Inches high, 
ry tied up in Bunches, ſetting them in with ſlender Stems, which are branch- 
of the Sun, if the Weather be fair; ed out from the Bottom, and have 
* but if not, they muſt be ſet in Rooms a few ſmall Leaves thinly placed on 
or to dry them. The common Produce them : the Flowers como out on the 
: is about an hundred and fixty Bundles Side of the Branches, which are 
7 or Staves upon an Acre, which they ſhaped like thoſe of the Snap-dragon, 
els {ell for about one Shilling a Stave. and are of a purple Colour. As this 
185 Some People ſow Caraway and other Plant flowers pretty late in the Sum- 
ch Seeds amongſt their Teaſels: but mer, it rarely produces good Seeds 
he this is not a good Method; for the in England; therefore the only Me- 
one ſpoils the other ; nor can you ſo thod of propagating it is, -by Suck- 
ily eafily clear them from Weeds, as ers from the Root, which ſhould not 
ch when alone. Me, be taken off until they are pretty 
14. DITTANY. Vide Dictamnus. ſtrong; for the Root does not in- 
ul: DOCK. Vide Lapathum. creaſe very faſt here, It loves a 
h; DODARTIA {This Plant was gentle loamy Soil, and ſhould have 
eat ſo named by Dr. Tourne fort, from a warm Border, where it will thrive. 
n Monſieur DopART, a Member of much better than when it is kept in 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris]. Pots; but if it is not watered in dry 
** We have no Engliſo Name for this Weather, the Flowers will be weak, 
oil Plant. AR and the Plants will not make much 
Out The Characters are; Increaſe. | | 
an It hath a per ſonated tubulous Flow. The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
IVE er, conſiſting of one Leaf, having twa the South of France and Spain; and 
ads | aiflin Lips: the upper Lip is bijid, has been deſcribed by ſeveral Bo- 
eat and the under one is divided into three taniſts under the Title of Linaria 
ary Parts; from whoſe Calyx ariſes the bellidis folio. This Plant ſeldom 
the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the hinder continues longer than two Years ; 
ur- Part of the Flower, and afterward therefore the Seeds ſhould be ſown 
ds, becomes a roundiſbo Fruit, divided in- ſoon after they are ripe, in Pots 
ut Cells, which are filled with filled with freſh Earth, and ſheltered 
ay Jmall Seeds. Ander an Hot-bed-frame in Winter, 
— The Species are; giving them as much free Air as 
1 


1. Dopak TIA Orientalis, flare poſſible. In the Spring the Plants 
. | | Ff4 — 
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will come up, ſome of which may 
be planted in Pots, that they may 
be ſheltered the following Winter; 
and others. may be planted in warm 
Borders, where, in mild Winters, 
they will ſtand very well; but, in 


ſevere Winters, they will not live in 


the open Air. If the Seeds of this 

Plant are not ſown in the Autumn, 

they rarely grow. | 
DODON REA. ? 
The Characters are; 


The Empalement of the Flower is of | 
one Leaf, which is cut into three oval 


Segments: there is no Petal to the 
Flower ; but in the Centre of the Em- 
palement is fituated à three-cornered 
Pointal, attended by eight ſhort. Sta- 
mina: the Pointal afterward be- 
comes an inflated Pod, hawing three 
Corners or Wings; and is divided in- 
to three Cells, each containing one or 
tabo round hard Seeds. | 

We know but one Speczes of this 
Plant at preſent, which has been 
long preſerved in ſome curious Gar- 
dens of Plants; and deſcribed under 
the Title of Triopteris, by Dr. Pluke- 
net; and afterward, by Father 
Plumier, under that of Staphyloden- 
dron, to which Genus he referr'd it 
from the Similitude of the Fruit ; 
but as it differs from that in the 
Flower, Dr. Linnæus has conſtituted 
the Genus by this Name, in Honour 


to Rembertius Dodonæus, a famous 


Botaniſt. | | 
_» Doponza. Lin. Hort. Clif. 

Hop tree, wwlgo. 

This Plant is a Native of the 
warm Parts of America, where it 
grows to the Height of eighteen or 
twenty Feet: the Branches general- 


L 


ly grow erect, and are garniſhed 


with Leaves, in Shape ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Bay-tree, but nar- 


rower ; ard of a light- green Colour, 


ll of Veins, and not ſo thick as 
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the Bay-leaf. The i 
the Iſlands have given it the Name 
of Hop- tree, from ſome Neſem. 
blance, as they ſuppoſe, the Bladder, 
of this Tree have to the Hop. In 
ſeveral of the Gardens in Furope 
where this Plant has been preſerved, 
they have been ſhewn for the trye 
Tea, to which it has no Affinity; 
but it ſerves to. amuſe Perſons who 
have little Knowlege in Plants. 
The Seeds of this Tree are fre. 
quently brought from America; and 
the Plants come up very freely, 
when the Seeds are ſown upon a 
good Hot-bed ; and the Plants will 
make great Progreſs the firſt Year; 
but are very ſubje& to decay the 
firſt Winter, eſpecially if they are 
treated too tenderly : therefore they 
ſhould be hardened by degrees in the 


Summer; and if they are placed in 
a moderate Stove in Winter, they 


will ſucceed better than in a greater 
G | 
_ DOG's TOOTH. Via Den 
Canis. 5 
DOG-WOOD. Vid Cornus. 
_ DORIA. Vide Solidago & 
Othonna. | * 
DORONICUM, Leopards-bane. 
The Characters are; 
It hath an intricate knotted Root: 
the Leaves are produced alternately on 
the Branches: the Stalks are a little 
branched : the Flowers (which grow 
on the Tops of the Stalks) are radiated 
like the greater Starwort : the Half- 
florets, in the Diſk of the' Flower, art 
trifid: the Cup of the Flower is ex- 
panded, and cut into many Parts al. 
moſt to the Bottom, and is not ſcaly ; 


but each ſingle Segment is in the Form | 


Ja Diſe. 
The Species are; 
1. Doronicum radice ſcorpii. 
C. B. Scorpion-rooted Leopards. 
bane. 3 h 


2. Dp 
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2. Doxonicun e folie. 
C. B. Plantain-leav'd Ne . 
bane. * 
- e ede. follo, 
alterum. C. B. Another plantain- 
leav'd Leopards- bane. . 

4. Doxonicum plantaginis folio, 
Nee Vaill. Rough plantain- 
leav'd Leopards- bane. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is fome- 
times uſed in Medicine with us, as 
is the third Sort in Germany: theſe 
are all Plants of no great Beauty ; 


but as they will thrive in almoſt any 


Soil or Situation, they may be allow- 


ed a Place in a ſhady Border, for 


Variety-ſake. They all icteal a- 
bundantly by their ſpreading Roots, 
which may be par ted either in Spring 
or Autumn; as alſo by Seeds, whieh 
ſhould be ſoon after they are ri 

They produce their Flowers for ſe- 


veral Months in the Summer, as in 


May, Fune, Fuly, and . and 
their Seeds ripen ſoon after. | 


DORSTENIA [this Plant was fo 


named by Father Plumier, from Pr. 


Dorflen, a German Phyſician, who 


publiſhed an Hiſtory of Plants in 
Folio], Contrayerva. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a thick fleſhy Placenta, 
aich is flat, and ſituated vertically; 
upon which are placed many apetalous 
Fliwers, which are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh Seeds, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Gromwel, but ſmaller. 

The Species are; 

. DorsTExXIla dentarie radice, 
esl folio, placenta ovali. Houft, 
Contrayerva with a Toothwort-root, 
Cow- parſnep leaf, and an oval Pla- 
centa. 

2. DoksTEKNIA Ade radice, 
folio minus laciniato, placenta qua- 
dr angulari S undulata. Hout. Con- 
trayerva with a Toothwort· root, leſs 


jagged Leaf, and a quadrangular 
undulated Placenta. | 


DO 
3. DensrENIA end 


gau 
2 placenta quadrangulari, radice 
dentariæ. Contrayerva with a Tooth- 


wort-root, ſawed Cow-parſnep-leaf, 


and a quadrangular Placenta. © 
The firſt of theſe Plants was diſ- 
covered by my late ingenious Friend 


Dr. Wilkam Houftoun, near Old Vera 
Cruz in New Spain. The ſecond 


was found, by the ſame Gentleman, 


as on the rocky Grounds about Cam- 


pechy. The third Sort was found 
in great —_— in the Iſland of To- 
bago, by Mr. Robert Millar, Sur- 
geon. But the Roots. of all theſe 
Species are indifferently brought 
over, and uſed in Medicine, and 
for Dyeing, a 
Theſe Plants are at preſent very 
rare in Europe, nor was it known 
what the Plant was, whoſe Roots 
were imported, and had been long 
uſed in Medicine in England, until 
the late Dr. Houſtoun informed us: 
for altho' Father Plummer had diſ- 
covered one Species of this Plant, 
and given the Name of Dorſtenia to 
the Genus; yet he ſeems not to have 
known, that the Contrayerva was 
the Root of thatPlant. 
It will be difficult to obtain theſe 
Plants, becauſe the Seeds are ſeldom 
to be found good; nor will they 
grow, if they are kept long out 
the Ground; ſo that the only ſure 
Method to obtain them i is, to have 
the Roots taken up at the time when 
their Leaves begin to decay, and 
planted pretty cloſein Boxes of Earth, 
which may be brought very ſafe to 
England; provided they are 'pre- 
ſerved from Salt-water, and are not 


| over-watered with freſh Water in 


their Paſſage: when the Plants ar- 

rive, they ſhould be tranſplanted 

each into a ſeparate Pot filled with 

freſh Earth, and, plunged into the 

Bark- ove, which ſhould be kept to 

a * Heat; and the 3 
8 mu 


, muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
Water, during the Summer-ſeaſon; 
but in Winter, when the Leaves are 
decayed, it ſhould be given to them 
more ſparingly : with this Manage- 
ment theſe Plants may not only be 
maintained, but may be alſo increaſ- 
ed by parting their Roots in the 
Spring, before the Plants put out 
their Leaves. : 


DORYCNIUM, Shrab Trefoil. 


+ "The Characters are; | 
The Empalement of the Flower is 
of one Leaf, tubulous, and cut into 
equal Segments: the Flower is 
1 Standard being 
vertically heart-ſhaped, the Wings 
being long, and the Keel ſhort: after 
. the Flower is paſt, the Pointal changes 
to à round-pointed Pod, opening both 
Vays, having one Cell, in which are 

lodged one or two Seeds. . 

The Species are; | 
1. DoxkyYcnium folits digitatis 
 Seffilibus. Lin. Hort, Cliff. Shrub 


Trefoil of Montpelier, with divided 


Leaves growing cloſe to the Branches. 
2. Doxycnium folits fimplicibus 
ovatis. Flor. Leyd. Montpelier Tre- 
foil, with fingle oval Leaves. 
The firſt Sort is a low Shrub, 


which riſes to the Height of four or 


five Feet; and has many irregular 
Branches, which are very ſlender, 
and thinly garniſhed with {mall di- 
vided Leaves. The Flowers are 
white, ſmall, and produced in {mall 
Cluſters at the End of the Shoots, 
which have little Beauty; ſo is not 
much cultivated in England; being 
only preſerved for Variety in thoſe 
Gardens, where other Exotic Plants 
are kept. | 

This Shrub will endure the Cold 


of our ordinary Winters very well 


in the open Air, being never injured 
but by ſevere Froſt: it ſhould be 
* planted on a dry Soil, and in a ſhel- 

tered Situation, where it will flower, 


be eaſily propagated by ſowing the 
Seeds on a Bed of freſh light Faith in 


Spring ; or if the Seeds are permit. 


ted to fall, the Plants will come up 
the following Spring; and may be 


tranſplanted into a Nurſery, or where 


they are to remain the Autumn fal- 
lowing. „„ 

The ſecond ſort is an annual Plant; 
the Seeds of this muſt be ſown upon 


a moderate Hot-bed in the Spring; 


and when the Plants come up, they 
muſt be removed into a freſh Hot. 
bed, to bring the Plants forward, 
otherwiſe they will not perfe& theix 


Seeds in England. There is no great 


Beauty in this Plant; but it is pre. 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens for the 


ſake of Variety. 5 


DOUGLASSIA. _ 
This Plant was ſo named by the 


late Dr. William Houſtoun, in Ho- 


nour to Dr. James Douglaſs, an emi- 
nent Phyſician at London. 
The Characters are; 


It hath an anomalous Flower, con- 


fiſting of one Leaf, whoſe lower Part 


is tubulous, but the upper Part is ex- 
panded, and divided into five Seg- 
ments: but the Tube is ſhut at the Top, 
out of which ariſe four long Stamina, 
tavo ſpreading on each Side the Coral; 
and tao ſhort ones, ſpreading on each 
Side between the longer: the Fruit, 


_ ewhich is roundiſh, is divided into tao 


Parts, which contain two Seeds. 
There is but one Sort of this Plant 

at preſent known; vis. 
DoveLassla fruteſcens & ſpins/a, 

liguftri folio, flore albo. Houſt. Paliu- 


ro afinis liguſtrifolia ſpinoſa, fore 


monopetalo difformi, fructu ficco ſub- 
rotundo. Sloan. Cat. Fam. Shrubby 


prickly Douglafſia, with a Privet- 


leaf, and a white Flower. 

This Shrub grows in great Plenty 
in the Woods and Savannas in Ja- 
maica and Barbados; where it riſes 
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to the Height of ten or twelve Feet, 


and ſpreads into many Branches; at 
the Extremity whereof, as alſo from 
the Wings of the Leaves, there are 
ſent forth Cluſters of white Flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
ruit. 1 
It may be propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be obtained from the 
Countries of its Growth; for it doth 
not produce Seeds in this Country. 
This Seed muſt be ſown in Pots filled 
rich light Earth, and then plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
obſerving to water the Pots frequent- 
ly, to keep the Earth moiſt, other- 
wiſe the Seeds will not vegetate ; 


| for they often remain in the Ground 
a whole Year, before the Plants will 


come up ; ſo that when they do not 
come up the firſt Year, the Pots 
ſhould remain in the Hot-bed all the 
Winter, and be plunged into a freſh 
Hot-bed in March following ; and, 
if the Seeds were good, the Plants 
will appear in April, or the Begin- 
ning of May; ſoon after which 
they may be tranſplanted : when 
they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out 
of the Pots, and ſeparated, being 


| cautious, in parting their Fibres, 


not to tear them; then plant each 
into a ſeparate ſmall Pot filled with 


rich light Earth, and plunged into 


the Hot-bed again, being careful to 
ſhade the Plants until they have 
taken Root; after which time they 


| muſt be duly watered ; and the Glaſ- 


ſes of the Hot-bed muſt be raiſed 
every Day, in proportion to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon, to admit 
freſh Air to the Plants, that they 
may increaſe in Strength, in propor-. 
tion to their growing in Height. 
Theſe Plants may remain in the 
Hot-bed until Michaclmas (provided 
there is room for them to ſtand with- 


put touching of the Glaſſes) ; then 


the Plants ſhould be remoyed into 
7 | 


DR 
the Stove, and plunged into the 


Bark-bed, for the Winter- ſeaſon: 


In the Winter theſe Plants muſt be 


frequently watered ; but there ſhould - - 
not be too much given to them at 


each time; but in Summer they will 
require to be more plentifully wa- 
tered. Theſe Plants, being Natives 
of warm Countries, will not thrive 
without artificial Heat in this Coun- 
try; ſo they muſt be placed in a 
Stove in Winter ; but they may be 
placed abroad in Summer, when the 
Weather is warm. With this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will make good 
Progreſs; and in two or three Vears 
will begin to produce their Flowers, 
and will continue ſeveral Vears to 
flower; but they never produce ripe 
Seeds in this Country, but it may 
be propagared by Cuttings, This 
Plant continues green throughout the 
Year ; ſo will afford an agreeable 
Variety in the Stove, among other 
tender Exotic Plants of the ſame 
Country. PL 
DRACO HERBA, Tarragon, 
vulgo. Fide Abrotanum. 
DRACO ARBOR. Vide Palma. 
DRACO CEPHALON, Dragon's 
The Characters are: 
Ii hath a labiated Flower conſiſting 


of one Leaf, whoſe upper Lip, which 


is creſted, and its under Lip, which 
is divided into three Segments, end in. 
Chaps or Faws, and have the Repre- 
ſentation of a Dragon's Head ; out of 
the Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, fixed 
like a Nail in the hinder Part of the” 
Flower; and is acconpanied by four 
Embryoes, which became ſo many 
Seeds, (put up in the Floæver- cup. 
The Species are; 

1. DaAcockrHALON is ſn- 
plicibus, floribus ſpicatis. Lin. Hort. 
Clif. American Dragon's. Head, 
with ſingle Leaves, and ſpiked 
Flowers. 3 

2. Dara» 


DR 


2. Dracocayrarion rere, D- 


. Folits compoſitis. Fort. 


Caf. Dragon's Head with ſpiked 


Flowers, and compound Leaves, 
commonly called Balm of Gilead. 

J. Draacoceryalon forivus ver- 
vicallatis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis. Lin. 
Furt. Clif. Dragon's Head with 
Flowers growing in Whorles, and 
oval {pear-ſhaped Leaves, Web- 
called Mo/dawian Balm. 

. DRacocePHALON . 
waillatis, foliis floralibus orbiculatis. 
Lin. Hort. Cliff. Dragon's Head 
with Flowers growing in Whorles, 
and the upper Leaves round, com- 
monly called Willow-leav'd Eaſtern 
 Abldavian Balm. 

5. DRAcocEPHALON floribus wer- 
ticallatis, bracteis oblongis, ſerraturis 


fpinofis, foliis tomentoſis. Hort. Up/al. 
, Dragon' s Head with Flowers gtow- 


ing in Whorles, and the little Leaves 
under the Flowers ſawed, ending in 


, and woolly Lanes, com- 
monly called Eaſtern Meldavian 
Balm. k 


ticillatis, bracteis oblongis ovatis in- 
fegerrimis, corollis calyce multoties 
majoribus. Hort. Upſal. Dragon's 
Head with Flowers growing in 
Whorles, the ſmall Leaves under 
the Flowers oblong and intire, and 


the Flowers much larger than the 


Empalement. 


. DRAcocnPHALON floribns ver- 


ricillatis, Bracteis oblongis integerri- 


mis, corollis vix calycem equantibas. 
Hort. Upſal. Dragon's Head with 
Flowers growing in Whorles, the 
ſmall Leaves oblong and intire, and 


the Flowers _ with the Empale- f 


ment. 
The firſt Sort is a Native of North 


America, where it grows in the 


| Woods, and by the Sides of Rivers. 
This Sort grows about two Feet and 
an _ high, n its Flowers 


moiſt Soil, or mould be duly wa. 
. tered in dry Weather ; - otherwiſe the 
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in Spikes, on the Tops of the Sulks 
which are of a purple Colour.” Bois 


is a perennial Plant, Which wil 
live in the open Air; but requires, 


Leaves will ſhrink, and the Flower, 
will make no Appearance. As this 
is an hardy Plant, it may be allowed 
a Place in the Garden, fince it wil 
not ramble, or take up much room: 
it flowers in Faly, and continues 
until the Middle or End of Augaft; 
and may be propagated by ny 
of the Roots in Autumn. 

The ſecond Sort 1s a Native of 
the Canary lands, and hath been 
long an Inhabitant in the Gardens: 


it is uſually called by the Gardener, 


Balm of Gilead, from the ſtrong 
refinous Scent which the Leaves emit 
on being rubbed. This is a peren- 


nial Plant, and uſually kept in Green- | 


houſes; but, in mild Winters, the 
Plants will live abroad, if they are 
planted in warm Borders ; and thoſe 


Plants which are kept in Pots, will 
6. 1 be ver- 


thrive much better, when they are 


ſheltered under a Frame, than if 


placed in a Green-houſe, where the 
Plants are apt to draw up weak ; for 
they ſhould have as much free Air 


as poſſible, in mild Weather; and 


only require to be ſheltered from 


fevere Froſt. 'This may be pro- 


pagated by Seeds or Cuttings; which, 
if planted in a ſhady Border, any 
time in Summer, will immediately 


take Root, and furniſh plenty of 
rooted Plants. 


The third Sort is a Native of Mol: 


 dawvia © this has been long preſerved 


in curious Gardens. Tt is an annual 
Plant, whoſe Seeds ſhould be ſown 


in ſmall Patches, in the Spring, 


upon the Borders, where they are 
to remain. 


riety with white Flowers, which is 
pretty common in the Gardens. 
| Teese 


Of this there is a Va- 
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Theſe Plants have a ſtrong Scent on 
being rubbed. 


The fourth and fifth Sorts were 
diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Archipelago, who ſent their Seeds to 
the Royal Garden at Paris, which 
have fince been communicated to 
many curious Gardens in Europe. 
The fourth Sort has very ſmall 
Flowers, which make no great Ap- 
pearance; therefore is ſeldom cul- 
tivated: but the fifth Sort deſerves 
a Place, for the handſome Appear- 
ance which the Flowers make during 
their Continuance, which is near 
two Months. | 

The fixth and ſeventh Sorts are 
Natives of Tartary, and have been 
lately introduced into the Exgliſb 
Gardens. Theſe are both annual 
Plants, which may be cultivated by 


ſowing of their Seeds in the ſame 
manner as is directed for the former 


Sorts. The ſixth Sort is worthy of 
a Place in good Gardens; but the 


ſeventh is a. Plant of no great 


Beauty. | | 
DRACUNCULUS, Dragon. 
The Characters are; 

The Leawes are like thoſe of Arum, 
but are divid:d into many Parts : the 
Stalk is ſpotted; but in other reſpett 
it agrees with the Arum. © 

The Species are; 

1. DzAcuscurus polyphyllus. 
C. B. Many-leav'd Dragon. 

2. Dea cuxcurus pohphyllus, 
foliis ex luteo variegatis. H. R. Par. 
The yellow ftrip'd-leav'd Dragon. 

3. Drxacuncuius polyphyllus, 
Feliis ex albo variegatis. The white 
ſtrip'd-· leav'd Dragon, | 

4. Dracunculus Canadenſis 
triphyllus pumilus. Tourn. Dwarf 
Canady Dragon, with three Leaves. 
| 5. Daacunculus Hdicus, folio 
trifido. Tourn, Indian Dragon, with 
2 fd Leaf. 5 


2 
6. raj e Indicus, falis 
guingui ids. Tourn. Indian Dragon, 
with a quinquifid Leaf. 

7. Drxacuxculus Americanus, 
coloca ſiæ 8 lacimatis. Tourn. 
American Dragon, with a jagged Co- 
D ee =, . 

8. Dracunculus Americanus 
ſcandens, triphyllus & auritus, Tourn. 
Climbing American Dragon, with 


three Leaves, which have Ears to ; 


Ds acuncuLvus . polyphyllus 
major Indicus ſerotinus, immaculato 
caule. Tourn. Greater many-leav'd 
late Indian Dragon, with an unſpot- 
ted Stalk. | 

10. DRacunculLus Zeylanicus 
polyphyllus, caule aſpero ex flaws & 
viridi wvariegato, Tourn, Many- 
leav'd Dragon of Ceylon, with a 
rough Stalk variegated with yellow 
and gree. ng 

11. DaacuncuLus Zeylanicus 
Spinaſus, polypodii folith, radice re- 
pente. Tourn. Pricklyy Dragon of 
Ceylon, with Polypody-leaves, and a 
creeping Root. 

12. DRacuncuLUs JAmericanus, 
caule aſpero puniceo, radice cyclaminis. 
Toarn. American Dragon, with a 
rough ſcarlet Stalk, and a Root like, 
that of Sowbread. | 

13. Dracuxnculus Americanus 
ſcandens. Tourn. Climbing American 
Dragon. . 
14. DsAcuxcurus Zeylanicus 


polyphyllus, caule afpero wireſcente, 


maculis albicantibus notato. Tours. 
Many-leav'd Dragon of Cey/an, with 
a rough green Stalk: mark'd with 
whitiſh Spots. 
15. Dracuxncurus Americanus 
Seandens, foliis amplis perforatis.. 
Climbing American Dragon, with 
ample Leaves, which are perforated, 
The firſt of theſe Sorts is culti- 


vated in Gardens for medicinal Uies;. 


the 
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the two next are Varieties of the 


firſt, which are preſerved in curious 
Gardens of Plants. 'Theſe, tho“ 


| they are Plants of no great Beauty, 
yet, for the ſurpriſing Oddneſs of 


. their Flowers, together with their 


ſpotted Stalks, deſerve a Place in 
fome remote Corner of the Garden. 
They are propagated by their 


 Enobby Roots, which, if ſuffered to 


remain two or three Years undiſ- 


turbed, will afford many Off- ſets. 


The beſt Seaſon for tranſplanting 

thefe Roots is in Autumn, ſoon after 
the green Leaves decay ; for if they 
are removed after they have taken 
freſh Root, and begun to ſhoot, they 
feldom produce Flowers the ſuc- 
ceeding Summer; or if they do, 
they are very weak: theſe will thrive 
almoſt in any Soil and Situation; 


but beſt in an open Expoſure, and 


a light Soil. | 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are Na- 
tives of Virginia, and ſome of the 
Northern Parts of America; ſo are 
hardy enough to bear the Cold of 
England in the open Air ; but theſe 
- delight in moiſt Soils, and a ſhady 
Situation. | 


All the other Sorts of Dragon are 


very tender Plants; ſo will not live 
in this Country, unleſs they are pre- 
ferved in the warmeſt Stoves : the 
| feveral American Sorts grow naturally 
in the Woods in Jamaica, and other 
hot Parts of America: the climbing 
Sorts twiſt themſelves round the 
Trunks of Trees, into which they 
faſten their Roots, which are ſent 
forth from their Joints ; and riſe to 


the Height of thirty or forty Feet. 
Theſe climbing Sorts are eaſily pro- 


pagated by Cuttings, which, being 
very ſucculent, may be brought over 
to England in a Box of dry Hay, if 
they are packed up ſeparate, ſo as 
not to jnjure each other by the 
Moiſture, which is apt to low out 


planted in ſmall Pots filled with 


much Moiſture until they have taken 


Theſe Tubs ſhould be placed in a 


taken Root ; but they ſhould not 


at the Part where they are cut off; 
which may occaſion a Fermentati, 
and thereby rot the Cuttings When 
the Cuttings arrive, they ſhould be 


freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark; being 
very careful not to let them have too 


Root, leſt it rot them : when they 
have taken Root, they muſt be fre. 
quently refreſhed with Water ; and 
when they are grown pretty large, 
they ſhould. be placed in the Bark- 
bed in the Stove, where they muſt be 
placed near ſome ſtrong Plants, to 
which they may faſten themſelves, 
otherwiſe they will not thrive; for 
tho' they will ſend forth Roots at 
their Joints, which wall faſten to the 
Morter of the Stove, when placed 
againſt the Wall ; yet they will not 


_ thrive near ſo well as againſt a ſtrong 


Plant, which will afford them Nou- 
riſnment. ” 
The other Sorts are propagated 
by Off-ſets from, their Roots ; theſe 
may be procured from the Coun- 
tries of their Growth, and ſhould 
be planted in Tubs of Earth, about 
a Month before they are put on 
board the Ship to tranſport them, 


ſhady Situation, until they have 


have much Water given to them, 
leſt it rot them. In their Paſſage 
great Care ſhould be had to keep 
them from Salt-water, as alſo not 
to let them have too much Water 
given them; for if they have a little 
Water once or twice a Week, at moſt, 
while they are in an hot Climate, and, 
when they come into a cooler Cli. 
mate, once in a Fortnight, this will 
be ſufficient for them; and it ſhould 
be done ſparingly, leſt it rot them: 
for if the Tops of the Plants ſhould 
decay for want of Water in their 


Paſlage, 
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paſſage, if the Roots are not rotted, 
they will ſoon recover with proper 
are. N > : - 5 : | . 
When the Plants arrive, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into Pots filled 
with freſh light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark, 
and gently watered, until they have 


taken good Root; after which time 


they will require to be frequently 
refreſned with Water; but as their 
Stems are very ſucculent, they muſt 
not have too much Moiſture. Theſe 
Plants ſhould be conſtantly kept in 


the Stove, where in hot Weather 


they ſhould have freſh Air admitted 


to them; but in Winter they muſt 


be kept very warm, otherwiſe they 
cannot be preferved in this Coun- 


Wy; RE 
"Theſe Plants will riſe tothe Height 
of three, four, or five Feet; and 


| will afford a very agreeable Variety 


amongſt other tender Exotic Plants 


in the Stove. 


The climbing Sort, with perfo- 
rated Leaves, is now pretty com- 


mon in the curious Gardens in Erg- 


land : the Cuttings of this Sort were 
{ent from the Weſt- Indies by Mr. Ro- 
bert Millar, Surgeon. | 

DRACUNCULUS PRATEN- 
SIS Vide Ptarmica, 


DRAGON. Yide Dracunculus. 


DROSION. Vide Ros Solis. 
DULCAMARA. Pia Sola- 


Num, 
* PKE 
E B 


BU LUS. Vide Sambucus 


humilis. 


CHINOMELOCACTUS. Ve 


Cactus. N 


we -- 

ECHINOP HORA, Prickly- 
headed Parſne . 

The Characters are; . 
The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one 


Leaf, which is divided into froe Parts, 


and expands in form of a Star, in 
which is included the Footftalk of the 
Umbel: the Fruit conſiſts of one prickly 
Peel, in which is contained one long 
Seed. ; 5 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, | 

EcrinoPHORA paſtinace folio. 
6 " Echinophora with a Parſnep- 
eaf. 1 
There is no great Uſe or Beauty 
in this Plant; but it is preſerved in 
curious Botanic Gardens, for Variety- 
ſake. It may be propagated by 
ſowing the Seeds ſoon after they are 
ripe, or very early in the Spring; 
and when the Plants are come up, 
they ſhould be fingled out, ſo as to 
remain about eight or ten Inches 
aſunder. The ſecond Year after 
ſowing they will produce ripe Seeds. 

ECHIN OPUS, Globe-thiſlle, 
ꝓulgo. 

The Chara&ers are: 

It hath the whole Appearance of 
a Thiſtle: the Leaves are produced 
alternately : the Florets conſiſt of one 
Leaf, which is divided into five Seg- 
ments, and is hollow ; and each ſingle 


Floret has a ſcaly Cup: the Florets 


are c lleqted info a ſpherical Head, 
ewhich has one common Cup or Co- 
wering. 
The Species are; 3 

1. EcuinoPus major. FJ. B. 
Greater Globe: thiſtle. - 

2. Ecutnopus mcjor humilior, 
floribus albidis. Flor. Bat. Greater 
Dwarf Globe-thiſtle, with whitiſh 
Fiowers. | > 
3. Echixorus minor annuus, ca- 
pite magno. Tourn. Leſſer annual 


Globe-thiſtle, with a large Head. 


E C 


The firſt of theſe Plants hath been 1 


an old Inhabitant of the Eng/;# 
Gardens; where it hath had a Place 
more for Variety, than any parti- 
cular Beauty. 

The ſecond Sort is a Variety 
Which hath been obtained from Seeds 
of the former. Theſe Plants may 

be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 
im the Spring, in a light Soil: and 
when the Plants are firong enough 
to remove, they may be tranſplanted 
into the Middle of large Borders, 
or in any abject Part of the Garden; 
for they are too large to ſtand among 
nicer Plants, which would be greatly 
Injured by their large Leaves. The 
ſecond Year after ſowing they will 
roduce Flowers; and if the Autumn 
5 not too cold or wet, will perfect 
Seeds: but the Roots of theie abide 
three or four Years, and produce 
Flowers and Seeds annually. 


The third Sort is an annual Plant, : 


and requires to be ſown early ; as 


alſo to have an open warm Situation; 


otherwiſe it will not produce good 
Seeds in this Country. This Plant 

is of {mall Growth; ſo may be 

allowed to have a Place in a 

warm Border, amongſt other curious 

Plants. 

ECHIUM, Viper's Bugloſs. 

The Characters are; 

The Cup of the Flower is large, 
and divided into fivs long flender deg- 
ments: the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, 
is ſhaped like a Funnel, and ſomewhat 
inflected, having its Upper - part 
ftretch'd out to a greater Length than 
the loauer: the Upper-part or Galea 
of the Flower is divided into two, 
and the Lixer -part or Beard into 
three Parts: in the Middle of the 
Flower are produced five Stamina, 
or Threads, which are reflexed: each 
Flower is ſucceeded by four Seeds, 


d evhich are in ore of a Vipers 
Head. | | 


Lais. Tourn. 


are none of the Varieties which are 


I think the firſt, fifth, and ſixth Sort 
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.:Þy a ee are. | 
mon Viper's Bugloſs.. es 
2. EchiuM majus & — * 
Fore albo. C. B. Great rough Vi. 
per's Bugloſs, with a white Flower. 
_ Ecxium majus & afperiu 
fore dilute purpureo. Bot. Mar 
Great rough Viper's Bugloſs, with 
a Flower of a pale-purple Colour. 
4. Echluu amplifomo folio, Ly. 
ſitanicum. Tourn. Portugal Viper, 
Bugloſs, with a large Leaf. 


5. EcyiuM GCreticam latifoliun 


rubrum. C. B. Broad-leav'd Candi 


Viper's Bugloſs, with a red Flower. 

6. Eehluu Creticum anguftifoliun 
rubrum. C. B. Narrow-leav'd Can. 
dia Viper's Bugloſs, with a red 
Flower. 

7. Ecyium folits anguſtis & vil. 
Viper's Bugloſs, with 
narrow hairy Leaves. | 

There are ſeveral other Varietie 


of this Plant; which are preſerved in 


curious Botanic Gardens; but theſe 
here-mentioned are the chief Sorts 
which I have obſerved in England 
The firſt Sort is found wild upon dry 
chalky Hills, and gravelly Soils, in 
divers Parts of England, and is ſome- 
times uſed in Medicine : but there 


cultivated for their Beauty ; though 


deſerve a Place in ſome dry abjed 
Part of the Garden, where little elſe 
will grow, ſor the ſake of Variety, 
and the long Continuance of their 
Flowers. They are all of them bi. 
ennial Plants, except the fifth and 
ſixth Sorts, which are annual; and 
theſe are the moſt beautiful of all 
the Kinds: the Seeds of theſe mul 
be ſown every Year. The Seeds 6 
the other Sorts, being ſown in the 
Spring, will the ſecond Summe! 
after produce Flowers and Seeds, 
after which they ſeldom continue. 

3 * 
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They all delight in a rubbiſhy gra- 
velly Soil, and will grow upon the 


Tops of old Walls or diaz; ; 
where, when once they have eſta- 
bliſhed themſelves, they will drop 
their Seeds, and thereby maintain a 
Sueceſſion of Plants without any 


Care ; and on theſe Places they ap- 


pear very beautiful. 5 
ED ERA QUINQUEFOLIA. 
Vide Vitis. | Ny | 
EDGINGS. The beſt and moſt 
durable Plant for Edgings in a Gar- 
den is Box; which, if well planted, 
and rightly managed, will continue 
in Beauty for ſeveral Years: the 
beſt Seaſon for planting this is either 
in Autumn, or very early in the 
Spring: for if you plant it late, and 
the Seaſon ſhould prove hot and dry, 
it will be very ſubject to miſcarry, 
unleſs great Care is taken to ſupply 
it with Water. The beſt Sort for 
this Purpoſe is the Dwarf Dutch 
Box. Oe 
upon the Sides of Borders next Walks, 
and not, as the Faſhion was ſome 
Years ago, to plant the Edgings of 
Flower-beds, or the Edges of Fruit- 
borders, in the Middle of Gardens, 
unleſs they have a Gravel walk be- 
tween them; which renders it pro- 


per to preſerve the Walks clean, by 


keeping the Earth of the Borders 
from waſhing down in hard Rains. 
It. was alſo the Practice formerly, 


to plant Edgings of divers Sorts of 


aromatic Herbs, as Thyme, Savory, 
Hyſſop, Lavender, Rue, &c. But 
theſe being ſubject to grow woody, 
ſo that they can't be kept in due 
Compaſs, and in hard Winters be- 
ing often killed in Patches, whereby 
the Edgings are rendered incomplete, 


they are now ſeldom uſed for this 


Purpoſe. 8 | | 
Some People make Edgings of 


Daifies, Thrift, Catchfly, and other 


"Qt bo 


Theſe Edgings are. only planted 


— 


EL 
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flowering Plants; but theſe alſo re- 
quire to be tranſplanted every Year, 
in order to have them handſome; 


for they ſoon grow out of Form, and 


are ſubject alſo to decay in Patches; 
ſo that there is not any Plant which 
ſo completely anſwers the Defign as 
Dwarf Box, which muſt be pre- 
ferr'd to all others. TY 7 
ELATERIUM, The wild Cu- 
cumber. | | N 
The Characters are; | 
The Branches are ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Cucumber; but have no 
Tendrils : the Fruit is prickly, and, 
when ripe, burſts with great Eluſti- 
city, and abounds with fetid Fuice. 
We have but one Speczes of this 
Plant; which is, _ f 
EAT ERIUM efficinarum. Boerb. 
Ind. This is the Cacumis Hleſtris, 
Afrninus diftus, of Caſpar Bauhin, 
Wild Cucumber. 1 
This Plant is cultivated in ſome 


Gardens for medicinal Uſe; but 


is chiefly preſerved in curious Gar- 
dens for its Variety, as alſo for Di- 
verſion; for when the Fruit is ripe, 


if you offer to gather it, it burſts, 


and caſts out its Juice and Seeds with 
great Elaſticity; for which it is call d 


by ſome Noli me tangere, or Touch 


me not: which Appellation may be 
given to many other Plants on this 
Maonntn. : 5 

It may be propagated by ſowing 
the Seeds in the Spring of the Year 
in an open warm Border; and, when 
the Plants are come up, they may 
be tranſplanted into open Beds or 
Borders, about ſix or eight Feet 
Diſtance from each other; for the 
Vines will ſpread very far, eſpecially 
if the Ground is good, in which 
they are planted: theſe produce 
their Fruit in Autumn, which if 
you ſuffer it to fall off, and emit 


their Seeds, will afford a plentiful 


Supply of Plants without any far- 
„ | ther 
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ther Care. The Roots of theſe 


: Plants will abide ſome Years. 
ELATINE. Vide Linaria. 


 ELZAGNUS, Oleaſter, or wild 


Olive. 
The Characters are; 

It hath a tubulous Flower, a 7 
ing of one Leaf, which is cut into 
þ © Segments ; whoſe Calyx after- 
 eward becomes a Fruit ſhaped like an 


Olive, inclof; ng a Stone. of the ſame 


arm. 
The Species are'; 
. ELzac:us Orientalis latifo- 
Bur, frudu maximo. Journ. Cor. 
Eaſtern broad -leav'd wild Olive, 
with a large Fruit. 

2. EL=zacnus Orientalis anguſti- 
folius, fructu parvo oliveformi ſub- 
dulci, Tourn. Cor. Faltern wild 
Olive, with narrow Leaves, and a 
ſmall ſweet olive-ſhaped Fruit. , 

3. ELZacnus Orientalis angu- 
flifolius, fructu minimo rotundiori & 
ſubacido. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern nar- 
row-leav'd wild Olive, with a ſmall 
roundiſh and acid Fruit. 

4. EL=zacnus mn ſpinoſa, foliis 


anguſtis & longifſimis, fructu parvo 


oliuæ formi. Wild Olive without 


Spines, narrow long Leaves, and a 


ſmall olive-ſhaped Fruit. 

The firſt and third Sorts Dr. Tour- 
ne fort obſerved growing in ſeveral 
Iſlands in the Archipe/ago. The ſe- 
cond Sort is found in great Plenty 
upon the Hills in Spain, Haly, and 
ſome Parts of Germany. The fourth 
Sort is the moſt common in the Eng- 
liꝶb Gardens, and hath been by moſt 
Botanic Authors mentioned for the 
ſecond Sort; though, by comparing 
them together, they appear very 
different; for the Leaves of the ſe- 
cond are much ſhorter than thoſe of 


the fourth, and the Branches are be- 


ſet with ſharp Thorns between the 
Lewes; whereas the fourth Sort 
kath ng Spines on it : but where 
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this is a Native, I cannot determine, 
tho' probably it was found with the 
ſecond Sort, in ſome of the Southern 
Parts of Europe. 

Theſe Plants may be propiigited 
by laying down the young Shoots in 
Autumn, which will take Root in 
one Vear, when they may be cut 
off from the old Trees, and either 
tranſplanted into a Nurſery for two 
or three Vears, to be trained up, or 
into the Places where they are to 
remain. The beſt Seaſon for tranſ. 
planting theſe Trees is the Latter. 
end of February, or the Beginning 
of March; though they may be re- 
moved at Michaelmas, provided the 
Roots are mulched, to protect them 
from ſevere Froſt in Winter. Theſe 
Plants ſhould be placed where they 
may be ſcreened from ſtrong Winds; 
for they grow very freely, and are 
ſubject to be ſplit down by the Wind, 
if they are too much expoſed. 

Theſe Trees commonly grow to 
eighteen or twenty Feet high; and 
when they are intermixed with other 
Trees of the ſame Growth, make 
a pretty Diverſity ;- for their Leaves, 
being of a ſilver Colour, are eafily 
diſtinguiſhed at a Diſtance. In June 
theſe Trees produce, great Quanti- 
ties of ſmall yellowiſh Flowers, of 
a very ſtrong Scent ; and ſometimes 
they bear Fruit in England. 

ELEPHANTOPUS, as. voor 
foot. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a diſcous Flower, e 
of Jjeveral Florets, which are Her- 
maphrodite, contained in one Flowers 
cup, which is cut into ſeveral Seg- 
ments almoſt to the Bottom: - the Bot- 
tom of the Calyx is flat, and -filkd 
with Owvaries, which are beſet on 
the Top with Hairs: the Diſts art 
joined upon a common Placenta, and 
form a fort of 8 1 nen avith 
4 ts 3 | 

The 


The Species are: 
1. ELEPAANTOPUS conyxæ fſolio. 


Paill. Mem: Acad. Scien. 1719. Ele- 


phant's- foot with a Flea-bane-leaf. 


2. ELETHANT OPUS folio finuato. 


Vaill. Mem. Acad. Scien. 1719. Ele- 


phant's- foot with a ſinuated Leaf. 

3. ELEPHANTOPUs heleni folio, 
fore purpuraſcente. Elephant's-foot 
with an Elecampane-leaf, and pur- 
pliſh Flowers. | 

The firſt Sort grows in great 
Plenty in South-Carolina, where it 


is a very common Weed; for from 


the Earth in which ſome Plants were 
brought over from thence, I have 
frequently had this Plant come up as 


a Weed. The Seeds of this Sort 
may be ſown in an open Border in 


the Spring, and the Plants will live 


abroad in mild Winters; therefore 
only require to be ſheltered from ſe- 
vere Froſt. This is a biennial Plant, 
which periſhes ſoon after the Seeds 
are ripe. The ſecond and third 
Sorts are very common in Jamaica, 
and in ſeveral Parts of the Spani/ 
Weſt-Indies; from whence I have 
received Seeds and Specimens, which 
were collected by my late ingenious 


Friend Dr. William Houſtoun. 


Theſe Plants are propagated by 


Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on an 


Hot bed in the Spring ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt 


be tranſplanted into Pots filled with 


freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
an Hot bed of Tanners Bark; ob- 
rving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken Root: then 
you ſhould jet them have a large 
Snare of freſh Air in warm Weather, 
and give them plenty of Water. 
Wich this Management the firſt and 
ſecond Sorts will flower in Augu/? ; 
and, if the Autumn proves favour- 
able, will ripen their Seeds in O@9- 


ber : but the Plants ſhould be placed 
in a Stove after the Seeds are per- 
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fected, if you deſign to preſerve 
them thro' the Winter. 4 


The third Sort is hardier than 
either of the former, and may be 
preſerved through the Winter in a 


Green-houſe without any additional 
Heat: this Plant dies to the Root 
every Autumn, and riſes again the 
following Spring; but it ſeldom 


flowers, unleſs the Seaſon- be very 
warm, or the Plants are forwarded 


by an Hot-bed in the Spring. This 


Plant hath been long known in the 
European Gardens, under the Title 
of Scabio/a Indica Bontii. | 
ELEPHAS, Elephant's-head. 
The Characters are; | 


It hath an anomalous perſonated 
Flower, confifting of one Leaf, which 


hath two diſtant Lips: the upper one 


reſembles an Elephant's Trunk, but 


the under one is divided into ſeveral 
Parts; from whoſe Cup ariſes the 


' Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the 


Hinder -part of the Flower, which 
afterward becomes a Fruit divided 
into two Cells, which contain many 


cblong Seeds. 


The Species are; | 
1. ELE HAS Italica, flore magno, 
proboſeide ſurrecta. Journ. Italian 
Elephas, with a large Flower, whoſe 
Upper: lip or Trunk is erect. | 
2. ELEPHAS Orientalis, fore 


parovo, proboſcide ſurrecta. Journ. 


Eaſtern Elephas, with a ſmall Flower, 
whoſe Upper-lip or Trunk is erect. 
3. ELEPHAS Orientalis, fore 


 magno, proboſcide incurva. Tourn. 
Eaſtern Elephas, with a large Flower, 


whoſe Upper-lip or Trunk 1s bent 
downward. 

The firſt Sort grows naturally in 
ſome Parts of 1taly, from whence 
the Seeds have been procured by 
ſome curious Perſons : but this Plant 


is very rare in England at preſent- 


The other two Sorts were diſcovered. 
by Dr. Teurnefort, in the Levant, 
Gg 2 
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who ſent the Seeds to the Royal 
Garden at Paris; where the Plants 
were Taiſed, and have fince been 
diſtributed to ſeveral curious Perſons 
in Europe. 

Theſe Plants may be propagated 
by Seeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a Bed of freſh light Earth the Be- 
ginning of March. When the 
Plants begin to appear, they ſhould 
be kept clear from Weeds ; and in 
dry Weather they muſt be frequently 
. watered, which will greatly pro- 
mote their Growth. When the 
Plants are about two Inches high, 
they ſhould be 'carefully taken out 
of the Bed, and tranſplanted, ſome 


of them into ſmall Pots filled with 


freſh light Earth, and the others 
Into a Bed of freſh Earth in a warm 
Situation. When thoſe Plants, which 
were planted in Pots, have grown 
ſo much as to fill the Pots with their 
Roots, they muſt be ſhaken out of 
them, and their Roots parted, and 
then put into Pots a little larger than 


the former; which muſt be filled 


with freſh Earth, and then placed 
in an open Situation. In this Place 
they may remain until the Beginning 
of November, when they ſhould be 
removed, and placed under an Hot- 
bed-frame, where they may be ſhel- 

tered from ſevere Froſt in Winter: 

but in mild Weather they ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible; 
ſo that the Glaſſes of the Hot - bed 


muſt be taken off every Day when 


the Weather is good. In the Spring 
ſome of theſe Plants may be ſhaken 


out of the Pots, and planted in a 


warm Border; where they will 
thrive, and produce their Flowers, 
and ſometimes will perfect their 
' Seeds in this Country. 

Thoſe Plants which are planted 
in a Bed of good Earth, will require 
no other Culture but to keep them 
clear from Weeds; but if the Win- 
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ter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will 
be proper to cover them with Mats 


or Peas: haulm, to protect them from 
the Froſt; and in the Spring the 


Plants may be taken up, and tran. 


planted into the Borders of the Plea. 
ſure-garden, where they are deſigned 
to remain. As theſe Plants are in 
Danger of being deſtroyed in very 
cold Winters, it will be proper to 
keep two or three Plants of each 
Kind in Pots; which may be ſhel- 
tered from ſevere Froſt, in order to 
preſerve the Species. 
ELICHRVYSUM, Eternal flower, 
The ChavaRers are; | 
The Diſk of the Floxwer contain. 
many Hermaphrodite Florets: in the 
Centre of each of theſe ariſes the 
Ovary, which is crown'd avith 
Hairs, and is ſupported by a naked 
Placenta: zhe/e are all contained in 


4 ſcaly Cup, which conſiſts of dry 


Membranes, and is, for the * part, 
of a ſplendid Colour. 
Ihe Species are; 

„ ELicnxYsUu, /eu e Ci 
nd anguflifolia. C. B. Goldylocks 
or Caſſidony. 

2. ELICHRYSUM montanum, flort 
rotundiori candido. Tourn, Cat's- 
foot, or Mountain Caſſidony, with 
a White round Flower. 

3. ELicuRysUM montanum, for 
rotundiori variegato. Journ. Cat's- 
foot, or Mountain Caflidony, with 
a round variegated Flower. 

4. ELicnarsun Americanum lo- 
tifolium. Tourn. Broad-leav'd Ame- 
rican Eternal-flower. 

ELtcuRYsUM Heger ut. 
e, fore parvo ſingulari. Journ. 
Broad - leav'd wild Eternal: flower, 
with a ſmall ſingle Flower. 1 

6. ELI CHR T SUM Jytvefire lati- 
folium, fore magno ſingulari, Journ. 
Broad-leav'd wild Eternal - lower, 
with a ſingle large Flower. 
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7. ELicnaYsunm Hlveſtre lati- 
folium, capitulis conglobatis. C. B. 
Broad - leav'd wild Eternal - lower, 
with many Heads cloſely united. 

8. ELICHRYSUM flare ſuave-ru- 
lente. Hort. Cath. Eternal-flower 
with a ſoft red-colour'd Flower. 

9. ELICH RYSUM Africanum freti- 
di ſemum, amplilſimo folio, calyce ar- 
gentco. Tourn. Stinking African 
Eternal-flower, with a broad 
and a ſil ver- colour'd Cup. ; 

10. ELichzTSsunH Africanum fe- 
lidiſſimum, ampliſſimo folio, calyce 
aurto. Journ. Stinking African Eter- 
nal flower, with a broad Leaf, and 
a g9!d-colour'd Cup. 7 75 

11 ELichRTSUM Orientale, C. B. 
Eaſtern Eternal- flower. | 

12.ELICHRYSUM Africanum, folio 


oblongo, ſubtus incano, ſupra viridi, 


Here Iuteo, Boerh. 1nd. African 


Eternal- flower, with a longiſh Leaf, 
hoary underneath, but green on the 
Upper-part, and a yellow Flower, 

13. ELICHRYSUM Africanum 
futiſcens, foliis crithmi marini, Hort, 
Amſt. Shrubby African Eternal- 
flower, with Leaves like the Sam- 
phire. V 

14. ELichxr su Africanum fru- 
teſcens, foliis ftæchados citrinæ, flore 
aureo. Boer h. Ind. Shrubby Ari 
can Eternal flower, with Leaves like 
the golden Caflidony. | 

is ELichzyrsuu Africanum la- 
nugineſum 1:iifolium, calyce floris ar- 
penteo & ampli ſſimo. Olden. Woolly 
African broad-leay'd Eternal flower, 
With an ample filver-colour'd Cup. 

16. ElicuRysUM Africanum to- 
mentoſum fruteſcens, calyce argenteo. 
Com. Pl. Rar. African ſhrubby Eter- 
nal- flower, with woolly Leaves, and 
a ſilver- colour'd Flower- cup. 


17. ELICHRYSUM Africanum fru- 


teſcens, anguſiis & longioribus foliis 
incanis. Hort, Amſt. Shrubby 4fri- 


d Leaf, 


loſum, alato caule, 


= 
can Eternal- flower, with long narrow 
hoary Leaves. | 
18. ELicurysUM angu/ti//imo 


Folio. Journ. The moſt narrow-leav'd 


Golden Caſſidony. 3 
19. ELichRYsUM zumbellatum ma- 


ritimum Hiſpanicum. Tourn, Spaniſh 


maritime umbellated Golden Caſ- 
ſidony. 

20. ELICHRYSUM ſeu flechas ci- 
trina latifolia. C. B. P. Broad- 
leav'd Golden Caſſidony. 

21. ELichRT Suu Germanicum, 
calyce ex aureo rutilante. Journ. 


German Goldylocks, with a rediſh- 


golden Empalement. - 


22, ElicuRysUM Gernanicum, 
calyce ſanguineo. Journ. German 
Goldylocks, with a blood-colour'd 
Empalement. - 

23. ELiciRYsUM anguſtifolium 
incanum, maximso flore. Journ. Hoa 
narrow - leav'd Golden Caſſidony, 
with a large Flower. 

24. ELicuRYsUM lawendulz folio 
breviori, floribus conglobatis minime 
luteis. D. Sherard. Raii Sup, Gol- 
den Caſſidony, with a ſhorter Laven- 
der-leaf, and conglobated Flowers, 


which are very little yellow. 


26. ElicuRyYsUm Jatifolium Hi- 


\ ſpanicum, corymborum ſquamulis & 


| foribus 


amplis fulphurets. Pluk. A- 
mag. Broad leav'd Spaniſh Golden 
Caſſidony, with large yellow Flowers. 

26 ELIcHRR TSU Jatifolium wile 
odoratiſſimum. 
Pluk. Phyt. The moſt ſweet-ſmell- 
ing hairy broad-leav'd Golden Caſ- 


ſidony, with a winged Stalk. 


27. ELIchRY SUM Oriertale, ſoliis 
ampl-oribus fubrotundis, Tourn. Eaſt- 
ern Golden Caſſidony, with larger 
round ſh Leaves. 

28. ELichRYSUM Orientali fimile, 
calyce flor um argenteo. Tourn. Golden 


Caſſidony reſembling the Eaſtern 


one, with a ſilver Empalement. 
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209. EticurysUM Orientale ver- 
num anguſtifolium. Tourn, Narrow- 
leav'd Eaſtern Spring Golden Caſ- 
 fidony. 15 

30. ELichRVYSUM Orientale, leu- 
coii folio viridi. Tourn, Faſtern 


Golden Caſſidony, with a green 


July-flower-leaf. | 
31. ElicuRYsUM Orientale glu- 


| tinoſum, lavendule folio. Tourn, Glu- 


tinous Eaſtern Golden Caſſidony, 
with a Lavender-leaf. 
32. ELICHRYSUM Africanum, fo- 
io oblongo anguſto, flore rubello, poſtea 
aureo. Boerh. African Golden Caſ- 


ſidony, with a narrow oblong Leaf, 


and a red Flower t.rning to a yel- 
low. ; FE. 

33. ElicyRysUM Africanum la- 
 muginoſum latifolium, calyce floris 

argenteo & ampliſſimo. Oldenl. Broad- 
leav'd woolly African Golden Caſ- 
ſidony, with a very large filver Em- 
palement. 

34. ELICHRYSUM Africanum la- 
nuginoſum, anguſiiſſimo folio, calyce 
Horis argenteo & ampliſſimo. Oldenl. 
Woolly African Golden Caſſidony, 
with a very narrow Leaf, and a large 
filver Empalement. 

35. ElicurysuM Africanum fru- 
.  Feſcens, coridis folio, Olden!. Shrubby 

African Goldylocks, with a Coris- 
—_ . 

36. ELIcAY SUN Africanum in- 
eanum tomentoſum, foliis ſubrotundis. 
Olaenl. Woolly hoary African Gol- 
dylocks, with roundiſh Leaves. 

37. ELICHRYSUM Africanum um- 
Bellatum odoratum luteum. Oldeul. 
Yellow ſweet - ſmelling umbellated 
African Goldylocks. 

The firſt of theſe Sorts hath no 

great Beauty; but as the Flowers 


are of long Duration, it is preſerved 


in ſome curious Gardens. This ſel- 
dom produces good Sceds in Eng- 
21nd ; but is very eaſily propagated 
' by planting Slips or Cuttings in a 


from the Off-ſets, which are pro- 


the Plants, which emit Roots from 


if gathered when they are in Beauty, 
and preſerved in a dry Place, will 


Vears; for which Reafon they de- 


to increaſe the Varieties of theſe 


Planted in ſome abject Part of the 
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ſhady Border, any time from Hil 


to Auguſt ; which, if carefully ſup- 


plied with Water, will puſh out 


Roots in two Months time, and may 


then be removed to the Place where 
it is to remain for good. | 
This delights in a dry warm Soif, 
that is not too rich; for if the Soil 
be wet, or over-dung'd, it will cauſe 
this Plant to make ſtronger Shoojs | 
in Summer; but then it will be lia- 
ble to be deſtroyed with a little cold 
Weather in Winter. This Plant 
may be trained up ts a regular 
Head, if proper Care be taken of 
it while young, and will grow to 
the Height of three or four Feet. 
The ſecond and third Sorts are 
Inhabitants of the Northern Moun- 
tains in Yorkfeire, Cumberland, &. 
Theſe Plants grow very cloſe to 
the Ground, and increaſe very fak 


duced in great Plenty on every Side 


their Joints as they trail upon the 
Ground ; ſo that ina ſhort time they 
will overſpread the Ground where 
they are planted. 

Theſe Plants produce ſmall 
Bunches of ſoft dry Flowers, which, 


continue freſh and fair for ſome 
ſerve a Place in every good Garden, 


Flowers, which will afford Pleaſure 
at a Seaſon when the Ground is ſo 
lock'd up, that none of the flowery Wn 
Tribe appears abroad above-ground. 
Theſe Plants will grow in a ſhady Wl 
dry Place in any remote Part of a 
Garden, and are by ſome planted 
for Edgings to North Borders. 
The fourth Sort is a great Ram- 
bler in a Garden, and ſhould there- 
fore be either confined to Pots, ot 


Garden 
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Garden, in a Place by itſelf ; for if 
it ſtand near any other Plants or 
Flowers, it will be apt to over - run 
and deſtroy them; for the Roots 
creep far under- ground, and will ariſe 
at a great Diſtance from the old 
Plant : but however, as the Flowers 
are very beautiful amongſt others of 
the perpetual Kind, they-ſhould not. 
be wanting in a good Garden. 'This, 
though ſtiled an American Plant, yet 
is thought to be a Native of ſome 
of the warm European Countries. It 
delights in a dry warm Soil, and in- 
creaſes plentifully by the Offi-ſets. 
The fifth and ſixth Sorts are Plants 
of no great Beauty. They are pre- 
ſerved in Botanic Gardens for Va- 
riety-ſake ; but are ſeldom cultivated 
in Gardens for Pleaſure, They may 
be propagated either by ſowing their 
Seeds in the Spring on a moderate 
Hot-bed, or by planting Cuttings or 
Slips in any of the Summer-months: 
but theſe Plants producing Seeds in 
Plenty, it is the common Method to 


increaſe or maintain them by Seeds. 
Theſe muſt be planted in Pots filled 


ſheltered in Winter ; giving them as 
much free open Air as poſſible in 
mild Weather, and often refreſhing 
them with Water. With this Ma- 
nagement they may be trained up to 
the Height of three or four Feet, and 
will grow ſhrubby ; but if ſuffer'd 


vive the Winter. 


it is only preſerved for Variety, and 
will require no further Care than to 
ſuffer the Seeds to fall upon the 
Ground ; which will ariſe, and af- 


The eighth Sort is an abiding 
Plant, which deſerves a Place in the 


with light ſandy Earth, and muſt be. 


to remain abroad, they will not ſur- 


'The ſeventh Sort is an annual, 
and is a Plant of very little Beauty: 
ford an abundant Supply of Plants. 


moſt curious Gardens for the Beauty 
of its Flowers, This is propagated, 


| © ©... 
by planting Cuttings in any of the 
Summer-months, which ſhould be 


put into Pots filled with light ſandy. 


Soil, and plunged into a moderate 
Hot bed, to facilitate their Rooting ; 
after which they may be expoſed in 
the open Air, and ſome of them may 
be planted in a warm dry Border ; 
where they will endure the Cold of 
our ordinary Winters without an 
Shelter: but 'tis adviſeable always 


to preſerve ſome in Pots under Co- 


ver in Winter, leſt thoſe abroad 
ſhould be deſtroyed, as it ſometimes 
W in very ſevere Froſts. 

his Plant producing Flowers 


Which are of a fine ſoft red Colour, 


is a very great Ornament in Win- 
ter, when intermixed with the ſeve- 
ral Varieties of Eternal-flowers, in 
Glaſſes or Baſons filled with dry 
Sand ; which, being preſerved from 
Wet, will afford a great deal of Plea- 
ſure, when other Flowers are not to 
be procured. 

The ninth and tenth Sorts are bi- 
ennial Plants. Theſe ſeldom conti- 
nue after they have flower'd, and 
produced Seeds. They may be {own 
in the Spring, upan a warm and dry 
Border; and when the Plants are 
come up pretty ſtrong, they may be 
tranſplanted out either into Pots, or 
in warm Borders, allowing them at 
leaft eight or ten Inches room ; for 
when they grow ſtrong, they ſhoot 
out many Branches from their Sides, 
and produce Bunches of dry Flow- 
ers like the other Plants of this Kind; 
which, being preſerved, add to the 
Variety. a 

But theſe Plants, while freſh, emit 
a violent ſtrong Smell upon the leaft 
Touch ; for which they have been 
by many People ejected. They will 
endure our ordinary Winters in the 
open Air, if planted in a dry Soil; 
but in ſevere Cold are apt to be de 
moliſned. | 85 
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The eleventh Sort is one of the 
moſt beautiful of all this Tribe, pro- 
ducing large Bunches of bright yel- 
low - coloured Flowers. This is pre- 
ſerved in Portugal and Spain, for 
adorning their Places of Worſhip in 
the Winter- ſeaſon; as alſo, for the 
Ladies to adorn their Heads ; for 
which Purpoſes it is preferable to 

any of the flowery Tribe. 
T his Plant ſeldom produces Seeds 


in England ; but is propagated by 


planting Cuttings in the Summer- 
ſeaſon ; which muſt be ſet in Pots of 
light Earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Hot-bed, to facilitate their 
ſtriking Root; then you muſt put 


each Plant into a ſeparate Pot filled 


with the like freſh Earth; and du- 
ring the Summer ſeaſon you may ex- 


Pole them with Oranges, Myrtles, 
c. but in Winter they muſt be put 


either under an Hot-bed-frame, or 
into an airy Green-houſe ; placing 


them near the Windows, that they 
may enjoy the free Air, whenever 


the Weather will permit the Glaſſes 
to be opened]; for if they are crouded 
amongſt other Plants, they are apt 
to draw, and their Under-branches 
and Leaves will rot and decay: it 
muſt alſo have frequent, but gentle 
Waterings. This produces its Flow- 
ers in May, which, when fully grown, 
ſhould be cut, and preſerved in clean 
white Papers, and kept from the Air, 
which greatly diminiſhes their Beau- 
ty : and this cutting off the Flowers 
will cauſe them to puſh out many 
Side-ſhoots, whereby the Plant may 


| be increaſed. 


The twelfth Sort grows three or 
four Feet high, and ſhoots out many 
Branches, eſpecially if the Roots are 
not confin'd in Pots ; for if the Roots 
get thro' the Holes in the Bottom 
and faſten themſelves 


in the Groupd, the Plants will grow 
very luxuriant and rude; and upon 


EB 


removing the Pots, 250 ſepa 
the Roots, the Plants will my de- 
cay : therefore the Pots ſhould be 


frequently removed in Summer, to 


prevent the Roots faſtening i into the 
Ground. 

This will grow from Cuttings 
planted during any of the Summer. 
months, in a ſhady Border; and may 
be afterward taken up, and potted ; 
for they will require to be ſheltered 
in Winter, becauſe in ſevere Froſt 


they are always deſtroyed, if they are 


expoſed. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth, ff. 
teenth, ſixteenth, and ſeventeenth 
Sorts are all propagated by Cuttings, 
as was before directed. Theſe may 
be trained up to Shrubs with regu- 
lar Stems; and will grow to the 
Height of fix or ſeven Feet. They 
are pretty hardy, and require only 


to be fecured from our ſevere Froſts; 


and muſt have free open Air, and 
frequent Waterings, in mild Wea- 
ther. Theſe are all pretty Varieties 
in Collections of Exotic Plants; and 
although ſome of the Flowers have 
no great Beauty in them, yet they 
are worth preſerving, for the ſake of 
Variety. 
The eighteenth Sort is very com- 
mon in the Eg liſb Gardens, and has 


been taken for the Stæchas citrina 


of the Diſpenſatory, by many good 
. ; but is very different from 
This will rife to the Height 
thres Feet, and become ſhrubby : 1 
is hardy, and may be eaſily xg 
gated by planting Cuttings of it, in 
April, in a ſhady Border ; obſerving 
to refreſh them with Water, and keep 
them clear from Weeds. Theſe Cut- 


tings will have made good Roots in 


about two Months; when they may 
be taken up with a Ball of Earth to 
their Roots, and tranſplanted where 
they are deſigned to remain. 
Plants may be kept in a regular 
Form, 


Theſe 
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Form, by pruning off th tir Side- 
as ſupporting them with 
Stakes; but the Shoots muſt not be 
ſhortened in the Spring or Summer- 
months; for that will prevent their 
flowering. : "4 | 

The thirteen following Sorts are 
more rare in England, and are of 
humbler Growth. Theſe may be 
propagated by Slips, which ſhould 
be planted in Pots filled with rich 
light Earth, and then plunged into 


a very moderate Hot-bed of Tanners 


Bark ; obſerving to ſcreen them 
from the Sun until they have taken 
Root, when they ſhould be inured 
to bear the open Air by degrees. In 
Summer theſePlants ſhould be placed 


abroad in a ſheltered Situation, ob- 


ſerving to water them duly in dry 
Weather : but in Winter they ſhould 
be placed under an Hot-bed-frame, 
where they muſt have as much. free 
Air as poſſible in mild Weather; for 
they are pretty hardy, and only re- 


quire to be protected from ſevere 


Froſt. The following Spring ſome 


of the Plants may be ſhaken out of 


the Pots, and planted in a warm 
Border near the Shelter of a Wall; 
where they will produce their Flow- 
ers, and may abide ſeveral Years, 
provided the Winters do not prove 
very ſevere. However, it will be 
proper to keep a Plant or two of 
each Kind in Pots, which may be 


ſhelter'd in Winter : ſo that if thoſe 


which were planted abroad ſhould 
be deſtroyed, theſe may. be preſerved 
to maintain the Sorts, 

The fix laſt-mentioned Kinds are 


ſomewhat tenderer than the former ; 
therefore require a little more Care 


to preferve them in Winter. Theſe 
may be propagated by Cuttings, in 
tne ſame manner as the former; 
which, when rooted, muſt be plant- 
ed in Pots filled with freſh light 
Earth, and placed in a ſhady Situa- 


Ce 
tion until they have taken new Root: 
after which time, they may be ex- 
poſed with other hardy Exotic Plants, 


in a warm Situation, where they may 


be defended from ſtrong Winds: in 
which Place they may remain until 


the Middle of October, when they 


ſhould be removed into an open airy 
Green - houſe ; where they ſhould 
have as much free Air as poſſible 
in mild Weather, to prevent their 
making long weak Shoots ; which 
will not only render them unſightly, 
but alſo cauſe them to flower ſpa- 
ringly. Theſe Plants require to be 
frequently watered in Winter, when 
the Weather is mild; the want of 
which may be ſoon diſcovered by the 


hanging of their Leaves; but at this 


Seaton they muſt not have ſuch large 
Quantities of Water as in Summer; 


for muchWet will ſometimes deſtroy 


them. 8 | 
Some of theſe Sorts may be train- 
ed up to the Height of three or four 
Feet; and if they are rightly ma- 
nag'd, may be reduced to regular 


Heads; whereby they will become 


very ornamental in a good Garden: 
for as they continue to produce their 
Flowers through moſt of the Sum- 


mer - months, and many of them pro- 


duce Flowers late in Autumn, which 
will continue in Beauty moſt Part of 
the Winter- ſeaſon, they afford an 
agreeable Variety at a Seaſon when 
other Flowers are very ſcarce. Be- 
ſides, the different Appearance which 
theſe Plants have from their hoary 
and woolly Leaves, makes an agree- 
able Diverſity amongſt other Plants 
in the Green-houſe, when they are 
wholly diveſted of their Flowers, 

The Flowers of all theſe Sorts of 
Plants, if they are gathered when in 
Perfection, and laid in a dry Place, 
where they may be kept from Duſh 


and Air, will continue freſh and in 


that 


Beauty for ſeveral Years: fo 
— from 
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From the ſeveral Varieties of theſe Crop of Flowers, and prevent their 
Flowers, a Baſon or Flower- pot may producing Seeds. „ : N 
be furniſhed in Winter, when few Theſe Shrubs are eafily propaga- 
other Flowers can be procured; ted by ſowing their Seeds (which 
which will have a pretty Effect in they commonly produce in great 
Rooms or Halls: but the Stalks of Plenty) in March, upon a Bed of light 
theſe Flowers muſt not be placed in ſandy Earth, obſerving to keep the 
Water, nor ſhould any Moiſture come Bed clear from Weeds; and in ve 
to their Flowers, for that will decay dry Weather you muſt often refreſh 


. them. : the Bed with Water, which ſhould 
N „ ELM. Via, Ulmus. be given carefully, leſt the Seed; 
>= - EMERUS, Scorpion Sena, ww/go, ſhould be waſh'd out of the Ground 

A The Characters are; by haſty Watering. When the Plants 


n bath Leaves like thoſe of the Co- are come up, you muſt continue the 
Area: the Flowers are papilionaceous: ſame Care; and the Michaelmas fol- 
the Pads are lender, and contain two lowing (if your Plants have thriven 
er three cylindrical- ſhaped Seeds ix well) you may draw out the largeſt; 


each. | which may be tranſplanted into a 
The Species are Nurſery, at three Feet Diſtance Row 

1. EMERUS. Cz/alp, Scorpion from Row, and one Foot aſunder in 
Sena, nge. FE the Rows. This will give room to 
2. EuzRus vinor. Tourn, The thoſe Plants which are left to grow 
leſſer Scorpion Sena. in the Seed-bed; in which Place 


The ſecond of theſe Shrubs is very they may remain another Year, when 

: common in all the Nurſeries near they will alſo be fit to tranſplant in- 
A Ls; but the firſt is at preſent to a Nurſery ; where they ſhould be 
| in very few Gardens: theſe are both trained up in the manner you deſign 
of them extreme fine flowering them to grow, either in round Heads, 

Shrubs, and are great Ornaments or in rude Plants. In one or two 

oth to fmaller Wilderneſs - quarters of Years more they will be fit to plant 
. Shrubs, which are of equal Growth. out, where they are to remain for 
, The firſt will riſe to the Height of good: in doing of which you ſhould 

i} nine or ten Feet, and may be re- be careful, in taking them up, not 
_ duced to a regular Figure, if proper to break or wound .the Roots : nor 
Care be taken while they are young. ſhould they remain too long in the 
The ſecond ſeldom riſes above four Nurſery before they are tranſplant- 

or five Feet high, but may be train- ed: for they are ſubject to ſhoot 

ed into an handſome Figure. Theſe down-right Roots, which, when cut 

Shrubs continue flowering through off, oft-times proves the Death of 

the greateft Part of the Summer; the Tree, In all other reſpects it 

therefore the beſt Seaſon to prune muſt be treated like other flowering 

them, 'in order to reduce them into Shrubs : amongſt which, this is com- 

Shape, is about the Middle of Sep- monly ſold at the Nurſeries. It de- 

tember, ſoon after they have done lights in a dry Soil, and may alſo be 

flowering : for if you cut them in propagated by laying down the ten- 

Summer, it will prevent their low- der Branches; which will take Root 

ering in Autumn, unleſs it be done in about a Year's time, and may then 

in May, which wall deſtroy the firſt be tranſplanted into a Nurſery, and 

Xs > managed 
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E N | 
managed in the ſame manner as the 
Seedlings. | | 

EMPETRUM, Black - berry'd 
Heath. 5 
The Characters are; 
I: hath Leaves like thoſe of the 
Heath: the Flowers are Male and Fe- 


male, which grow in different Parts | 


of the ſame Plant: the Male Flow-, 
ers have no Petals : the Female Flow- 
ers are ſucceeded by black Berries, in 
each of which are contained three or 
four hard Seeds. 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant in England; which 1s, 
EMPETRUM montanum, fructu ni- 
gro. Journ. Black-berry'd Heath, 
Crow-berries, or Crake-berries. 
This little Shrub grows wild _ 
the Mountains of Stafford/ire, Der- 
byhhire, and Yorkfhire 3 and is ſeldom 
propagated in Gardens, ualeſs for 


Variety-ſake : but it may be culti- 


vated in ſhady Places, where the Soil 
is ſtiff, in Gardens, and will thrive 
very well ; and may be propagated 
by ſowing the Seeds, ſoon after they 
are ripe, in a moiſt ſhadyPlace, which 
ſhould be kept clear from Weeds; 


and ſuffer'd to remain ' undiſturbed; 


until the ſecond Year, at whuch time 
the Plants will come up; and the 
Year following may be tranſplant- 
ed where they are to remain; and 
will require no farther Care than to 
clear them from Weeds, provided 


they have a moift Soil, otherwiſe 


they will require to be frequently 
watered ; for theſe low Shrubs com- 

monly grow upon the Tops of wild 
Mountains, where the Soil is gene- 
rally peaty, and full of Bogs: the 
Heathcocks feed much upon the Ber- 
ries of this Plant; ſo that where- 
ever there is Plenty of theſe low 
Shrubs, there are commonly many 
of theſe Fowls to be found. 3 

ENULA CAMPANA, Vide He- 
leaium, | 


E P 
EPHEDRA, Shrubby Horſe-tail, 
vulgo. 2 
The Characters are; | 

II hath an apetalous Flower, eon- 
fiſting of many Stamina, wuhich are 
for the moft part barren ; for the Em- 
bryoes grow on different Parts of the 
fame Plant, or on other Plants, which 
have no conſpicuous Flowers : the 
Embryoes afterward become ſoft Ber- 
ries, in which are contained many ob- 
long Seeds. | 

The Opeczes are; | 

1. EPHEDRA maritima major. 
Tourn. Greater Sea Horſe-tail. 

2. EPHEDRA maritima minor. 
Tourn, Leſſer Sea Horſe- tail. | 
3. ErRHEDRA fue anabaſis. Bellun. 
Tourn, Climbing Sea Horſe- tail. 


— 


4. Er HEDRA Hiſhanica arbore- 


ſceus, tenuiſſimi & denſiſſimis foliis. 
Tourn. Spaniſh tree- like Horſe- tail, 
with narrow cluſtery Leaves. | 

5. EPHEDRA Cretica, tenutoribus 


& rarioribus flagellis. Tourn. Candy + 


Horſe- tail, with narrower and fewer 
Branches. | 
6. Er HEDRA Orientalis procerior, 
flagellis durioribus, & media craſſi- 
tier. Tourn, Taller Eaſtern Horſe- 


tail, with harder and thicker 


Branches, . 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty 
common in the Exgliſb Gardens; 
but the others are at preſent pretty 
rare in this Country; and are only 
cultivated in Botanic Gardens for the 
ſake of Variety; there being little 
Beauty in theſe Plants, nor are they 

uſed in Medicine. a 

They may be propagated by Off- 
ſets, which they ſend forth in great 
Plenty; for they creep under. ground 
by their Roots, and ſend forth Suck- 
ers, which may be taken off to tranſ- 


plant in the Spring. They love a 
pretty moiſt ſtrong Soil, and will en- 


dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 
ters very well in the open Air. = 


AR, 
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ft, fourth, and fixth Sorts will riſe 
to the eight of three or four Feet, 
provic” ꝗ their Roots are kept pretty 
clear from Suckers ; otherwiſe they 
will fpread very far, and fend forth 
great Plenty of Suckers ; which will 
prevent their riſing in Height. Some 
of theſe Plants were formerly pre- 
ſerved in Pots, and were houſed in 
Winter; but by later Experience they 
are found to thrive better in the full 
Ground. 5 ' 

 EPHEMERON, 
derwort, go. 5 

'Fhe Characters are; 

. The Cup of the Flower confiſis of 
three Leaves. the Flower alſo bath 
three Petals, which expand in form 
ef a Roſe ; and hath three Stamina, 
den Threods, aubich ſurround the Ova- 

rp: the Fruit is obleng, and divided 
into three Cells, which are filled quith 

Seeds like a Grain of Wheat, 

Ihe Speci+s are; 
1. EPHEMERUM Virginianum, flore 
eceruleo majori. Journ. Virginian 

Spiderwort, with a large blue How er. 


| Virginian Spi- 


2. EPHEMERUM Virginianum, 


Pore pus pureo majori. Tourn. Virgi- 
nian Spiderwort, with a large pur- 
ple Flower. | 

3. EPHEMERUM Virginianun, 
Fore azureo majori, Tourn. Virginian 
Spiderwort, with a large 2zure Flow- 
er, commonly called the Savoy Spi- 
derwort. 3 
4. EPHEMERUM Virginianum, 
ore carruleo minore. Towrn. Virginian 
Spiderwort, with a ſmall blue Flow- 
er, commonly called, John Tradeſ- 
cant Spiderwort. St 

5. EPHEMERUM Virginianum, flore 
albo. Tourn. Virginian Spiderwort, 
with a white Flower. 
6. ErnemgrUM Virginianum, fore 
purpureo minore. Tourn. Virginian 
Spiderwort, with a ſmall purple 


of the Flower, and is attended by 


fporter : the Pointal afterward be- 


mon broad-leav'd Willow-herb, or 
ferratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Willow- 


and Cream. 


TS == 
The ſeveral Varieties of this Plant 
are eaſily propagated, by Parting 


— 


their Roots either in ng or Au- 
tumn; and ſhould be planted in 3 
moiſt Soil, where they will thrive 
and increaſe exceedingly, and are 
extreme hardy, enduring our ſevereſt 
Cold in the open Air. ' 
Theſe are very proper for large 
Borders, where they may have room 
to grow ; but if they are planted in 
{:nall Borders, they ſhould be parted 
into fmall Heads every Year, other. 
wiſe they will grow too large for 
ſuch Places. They may be planted 
in ſhady Borders, where their Flow. 


ers will continue longer than if ex- 
poſed too much to the great Heat of 


the Sun, This Flower ſeldom ſur- 
vives the Day; but is ſucceeded by 
new daily, for ſeveral Months; ſo 
that it may deſerve a Place for the 


long Continuance of its - Flower- 


Ing. DRE 

EPILOBIUM, Willow-herb, or 
French Willow. | | 
The Charadgers are; | 
The Flower is compoſed of four 
roundiſi Petals: the Empalement is 
four lead d, which falls away: the 
Pointal is fituated in the hinder Part 


eight Stamina, which are alternately 


comes a long cylindrical Ped, auhich i 
fireaked, and divides into four Parts, 
and full of ſmall oblong Seeds, which 
have Down adhering to each. 
The Species are; 
1. EpILOBIUu foliis lanceolatis 
integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Com- 


French Willow. : 
2. EILOBIUM foliis lanceolatis 


herb, with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed 
Leaves, commonly called Codlins 


3. Epis 


3. EeiLoB1UM foliis ovato-ob- 
Jougis integerrimis. Lin. Flor. Wil- 
low- herb, with oval intire Leaves. 

4. ErIIoBIUU foliis ovatis den- 
tatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Smooth- 
leav'd Willow-herb, with a ſmall 
Flower. of LOR Fs 

5. Eriromunm foliis linearibus. 
Lin, Fur. Narrow ſmooth-leav'd 
Willow-herb, with a ſmall Flower. 
The firſt Sort here mentioned was 
formerly planted in Gardens, for the 
Beauty of its Flowers; but as it 
uſually ſpreads far by the creeping 


Roots, whereby it over-runs all the 


neighbouring Plants, it has been caſt 


out of moſt Gardens: but in ſome 
low moiſt Places, or in great Shade, 
if there was a Place aflign'd for this 
Plant, it will make a good Appear- 


ance when it is in Flower; and theſe 


Flowers are very proper to cut for 
Baſons to adorn Chimneys in the 
Summer-ſeaſon. This uſually grows 
about four Feet high, with flender 
{tif Branches, which are beſet with 
Leaves reſembling thoſe of the Wil- 
low; from whence it had the Name 
of Willew-herb, or French Milloau: 
on the upper Part of the Stalks the 
Flowers are produced in long Spikes, 
which are of a fine Peach- colour; 
and, if che Seaſon is not very hot, 
they will continue near a Month in 
Beauty. This Sort is found wild in 
divers Parts of England; but ſeveral 
Botaniſts have ſuppoſed it was only 
found in ſuch Places where the Plants 
had been caſt out of Gardens: how- 
ever, I think it muſt be allowed to 
be a Native of this Country, ſince it 
15 found in great Plenty in Woods at 
great Diſtance from any Habitation, 
particularly in Charlton Foreſt, and 
ſeveral other Woods, in Suſſex. It 
is a great Creeper at the Root; ſo 
may be eaſily propagated. - - 
The ſecond Sort is found wild by 


ü the Side of Ditches and Rivers in 


EP : 
many Parts of England: this Plant 
grows about three Feet high, and 


produces its Flowers on the 'Top of 


the Stalks: but theſe are much lefs - 
beautiful than thoſe of the firſt; and 
the Plant, being a great Rambler at 


the Root, is never admitted into 


Gardens. The Leaves of this Plant, 
being rubbed, . emit a Scent like 
ſcalded Apples ; from whence ſome 
have given the Name of Codlins and 
Cream to this Plant. 11060 


The third Sort, being a Plant of ns 
Beauty, is never preſerved but in 


Botanic Gardens, for Variety. 

The fourth and fifth Sorts are verx 
common Weeds, growing in Woods, 
and other ſhady Places, in moſt Parts 
of England; ſo are never permitted 
to have a Place in the Gardens; for 
by the Down which adheres to the 


Seed, they are carried about to a 


great Diſtance, and become trouble- 
{ome Weeds. | | 
EPIMEDIUM, Barrenwort. 
The Characters are; . 
The Stalks are divided into three 
Branches, each fingle Branch ſuftain- 
ing three Leaves, which are ſhaped 
Somewhat like Iuy: the Calyx con- 
fits of fear Leaves: the Flower con- 
fiſts of four Petals, which are hollow, 
and expand in form of a Croſs : the 
Pointal of the Floauer becomes à Pod 
with one Cell, having two Valves, 
in which are contained round flat 
Seeds. 
We have but one Species of this 
Plant at preſent in England; which 
is, | 
Eeimepium. C. B. Barrenwort. 
This is a Plant of no great Beau- 
ty; yet, for Diverſity, may have a 
Place in a Garden: it is eaſily pro- 
pagated, by parting the Roots, 
which increaſe very faſt under- 
ground, either in the Spring or Au- 
tumn ; and ſhould be planted in a 
moiſt Seil, and a ſhady —— 
x 5 
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This Plant produces its Flowers in 


May; but ſeldom ripens Seeds with 


us; which may be owing to its 


ſpreading Roots, which exhauſt the 
Nouriſnment from the Flowers and 


Fruit, and might, perhaps, be pro- 
cured, by confining the Roots to a 


Pot. The Roots, if planted in a 


good Border, ſhould be every Year 
reduced, ſo as to keep it within 


Bounds ; otherwiſe it will overipread 
the whole Spot, and deſtroy what- 


ever Plants grow near it. 


EQUISETUM, Horſe-tail. 
'There are ſeveral Species of this 


Plant, which are found in England, 


on the Sides of Ditches, or in ſhady 


Woods; but as they are Plants which 


are never cultivated in Gardens, I 
ſhall paſs them over in this Place. 
ERANTHEMUM. Vide Adonis. 
ERICA, Heath. Patt 4 
The Characters are; 


I is a Shrub of low Stature: the 


Leaves are ſmall, and abide green all 
the Tear: the Flower conſiſts of one 
Leaf, is naked, and for the moſt part 
ſoaped like a Pitcher : the Ovary, 
which is produced in the Bottom of 
the Flower, becomes a round:ſh Fruit, 
which is divided into four Cells, in 
which are contained many ſmall Sceds. 
The Species are; 

1. Erica vulgaris glabra. C. B. 
Common ſmooth Heath. 
2. ERICA vulgaris hirſuta. C. B. 
Common rough-leav'd Heath.“ 

3. Erica tenuifolia. Ger. 


 narrow-leav'd Heath. 


4. Erica vulgaris, fore albo. 
C. B. Common Heath, with a 
white Flower. 

. Erica Brabantica, folio cori- 
dis,  birſuto guaterno. J. B. Low- 
Dutch Heath. 


6. Erica folis Saks maltifors, | 


J. B. Fir-leav'd Heath, with ma- 
ny Flowers. 
7. Erica Cantabrica, fore maxi- 


Fine 


ino, Foliis 29 n „ſubtus incanis. 1 


Hoary myrtle-Jeav'd Heath, with ; 


large Flower. + 


Theſe Plants grow wild upon bar. | 


ren uncultivated Places, in diver 
Parts of England: but notwithſtand- 
ing their Commonnels, yet they de. 
ſerve a Place in ſmall Quarters of 
humble flowering Shrubs, where, by 
the Beauty and long Continuance of 
their Flowers, together with the Di. 
verſity of their Leaves, they afford 
a very agreeable Proſpect. 

Theſe are ſeldom propagated in 
Gardens, and ſo not to be had from 
the Nurſeries ; but may be taken up, 


with a Ball of Earth to their Rood, 


from the natural Places of their 
Growth, either in Spring or Autumn, 
and may be tranſplanted into the 
Garden. The Soil where they are 


planted ſhould not be dung'd; nor 
ſhould you beſtow any other Culture 


on them, than clearing them from 
Weeds; for the leſs the Ground is 
dug, the better theſe will thrive: 
and they commonly ſhoot their 


Roots near the Surface, which, in 


in digging, are ſubject to be hurt, 


whereby the Plant-is often deſtroyed, 


Theſe may alſo be propagated by 
Seeds; but this being a tedious Me- 


thod, the other 15 much - preferable 


to it. 
ERICA BACCIFERA. Vide 


Empetrum. 


ERIGERON. Vide Senecio. 5 
ERUCA, Rocket. 
The CharaGers are: 
The Flower con fiſis of four Leaves, 
aohich expand in form of a Croſs : the 


Poinlal becomes a Pod, which is di- 


vided into two Celli by an intermediate 
Partition, to which the Valves ad- 
here on bath Sides: theſe Cells are full 
of roundiſh Seeds: to which may. be 
added, The whole Plant hath a pect- 
lier a . 


— ; "iy 


The 
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The Species are; 1 


1. Exguca /ytveſtris major luteca, 
caule aſpero. C. B. Greater wild 
Rocket, with a rough Stalk, and 
yellow Flower. e 

2. Exuca tenusfolia perennis, fore 
luteo. F. B. Narrow-leav'd peren- 
nial Rocket, with a yellow Flower. 

3. Exuca bellidis folis. Mor. Hiſt. 
Daiſy leav'd Rocket. | 

4. Exuca tanacetifolia, H. R. 

Par. Tanſy-leav'd Rocket. 
g. Eruca major ſativa annua, 
flore alba ſtriato. C. B. Great Gar- 
den Rocket, with a white ſtriped 
Flower. | 

6. ERvca Sativa, foliis magis 
diſiis. Hort. Edin. Garden Rocket, 
with deeply-cut Leaves. 

The tour firſt Sorts are Varieties 
which are preſerved in curious Bo- 


tanic Gardens; but are Plants of no 


great Beauty or Uſe: the firſt is 
very common upon dry Banks, and 
old Walls, in divers Parts of Eng- 
land. | | 04 
The fifth Sort was formerly very 
much cultivated in Gardens as a 
dallad-herb ; but at preſent 1s very 
little uled. x 


The fixth 1s a Variety of the fifth, 


from which it differs in having the 
Leaves deeply cut or jagged. | 
Theſe may be all propagated by 
{owing their Seeds in the Spring on 
a Bed of light Earth, where they 


will ſoon come up; and, being. 
Plants of quick Growth, will be 
large enough for Uſe in a ſhort time; 


for, if they are ſuffered to grow 
large, they become too ſtrong to be 
eaten in Sallads. Some of the Plants 


may be left for Seeds, which they 


will produce in great Plenty the ſame 


Summer. TH 
ERUCAGO, Corn-rocket. 
The Characters are; 
The Flower conſ;}ts of four Leaves, 
pich expand in form of a Croſs : the 


HM: « 

Pointal becomes a four- corner Fruit, 
reſembling à creſted Club, which ts, 
for the moſt part, divided into four. 
Cells, in which are contained round 
Seeds, which hade a Beat. | 

We have but one Species of this 
Plant; which is, | | 

Erucaco /egetum. Tourn. Corn- 
rocket. | | 

This Plant grows wild in thewarm 
Parts of France and Spain, and is 
preſerved, for the ſake of Variety, 
in curious Botanic Gardens, It may 
be propagated in like manner as the 
Rocket; but being a Plant of no 
Beauty or Uſe, is hardly worth cul- 
tivating. : 


ERVUM, Jointed-podded bitter 


Vetch. 


The Characters are; 

It hath a papilionaceons Flower, 
out of whoſe Empalement ariſes the 
Pointal, which becomes a jointed Pad, 
undulated on both Sides, and, in a man- 


ner, knotted, which is full of round- 


ii Seeds: to which may be added, 


7 he Leaves grow by Pairs on à Mid- 
rib. CONSE 39 1 | 
The Species are; 

1. Ex vu verum Camer. The 
true Erwam of Camerarias, This B 
alſo called Orobas filiguis articulatis. 
And the Seeds of this are ſometimes 
uſed in Medicine. 

22. Exvum mine minore. Tours. 
Small- ſeeded Ervuum. 

3. Exvuu ſemine obtuſo trianguds. 
Tourn. Ervum with an obtuſe tri- 
angular Seed. | 
7 Eevum Oriental? alopecuroides 
perenne, fructu longifſimo. T. Cor. 
Oriental perennial Erwum, with 4 
very long Fruit. 

The three firſt Sorts are very 
common in the Fields in warmer 
Countries; but are preſerved in 
curious Botanic Gardens for Variety. 
'They may be propaged in the ſame. 
manner as Peas; but require a warm 
| | | | Soil, 


Soil, and an open Situation, other- 
wiſe they will not ripen their Seeds 


with us. In the hotter Countries 
they uſe them for Food; but with 
us they are of little Uſe. 

The fourth Sort is an abiding 
Plant; the Roots will continue ſeve- 
ral Years, provided they are not 
tranſplanted, and will ſpread very 
far under ground: the Shoots riſe 
three. Feet bigh; but rarely produce 


Flowers in England: but the Plant 


dies to the Root every Autumn: this 


is propagated by its Seeds, which 


mould be ſown where the Plants are 
to remain. MY 1 
ERYNGTIUM, Sea-holly or 
Eryngo. „ 
The Charactens are; 
pe Leaves are produced alternately 
en the Branches: the Flowers con ſiſi 
of frue Leaves, which are plac d orbi- 
eularly, and are reſte d back to the 
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Centre of the Flower: the Empale- 


ment afterward becomes a Fruit, com- 
pos d of two Seeds, which are ſome- 
times foliated, and ſometimes plain: 
to. which may be added, The Flowers 
are collected into a ſquamoſe Head, 
evhich is prickly. EK | 

The Species are; | | 
1. ERYNGIUM maritimum. C. B. 
Sea holly or Eryngo. 


2. ERYNciuM vulgare. C. B. 


Common Eryngo. 

3. ERYNG1UM /atifolium planum. 
C. B. Broad-leav'd plain Eryngo. 

4. ERYNOIUM lat ifelium planum, 
caule ex wiridi palleſcente, flore albo. 
C. B. Broad-leav'd plain Eryngo, 
with a greeniſh white Stalk, and a 
white Flower. 

5. ErRyNGIUM montanum ame- 
thyfliinam., C. B. Purple violet- 
colour d mountain Eryngo. 

6. Ex NY OI Alpinum amethyſti- 
aum, capitulo majore palleſcente. Tourn. 
Alpine Eryngo, with a large pale-co- 
lour'd Head. 
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7. Erxyncium Oriental, Halli 
tri dis. T. Cor. Oriental Erg. 
with trifid Leaves. e ag 

8. ERTNOIUM ii: gladiolat, 
utringue laxe ſerratis, denticulis ſuby. 


atis. Lin. Hort, Cliff. - Americay 


Sea-holly, with Leaves like the Aloe, 


lightly ſawed, commonly called Rat. 


tle - ſnake - weed in America. 

9. ERYNOCIUM planum minus. (. 
B. P. Leſſer plain Eryngo. 

10. ERynNGtUM maritimum Luſia. 
nicum, ampliore folio. Inſt. R. I. 
Portugal Sea-holly, with a broad 
LA: IA ĩ ͤ Ng 

11. Ex VN IU Alpinum cœrulem, 
capitulis dipſaci. C. B. P. Blue 
Alpine Eryngo, with Heads like the 
Teaſel. . 
12. ExYNGium capitulis pfyllii er 
Sicilia. Bocc. Rar. Plant. Erynn 
from Sicily, with Fleawort-heads. 

The firſt of theſe Species grows in 


great Plenty on the ſandy and gravel · 


ly Shores in.divers Parts of England, 
the Roots of which are candy'd, and 


ſent to London for Medicinal Uſe; | 


and is the true Erynge. . 
The fifth, ſixth, eight, eleventh, 


and twelfth Sorts are beautiful Plants 


in Gardens; tho' at preſent they 
are very uncommon in England; 


but deſerve a Place in the moſt curi- 


ous Flower-gardens. 5 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts have 


creeping Roots, which ſpread far 


under-ground ; ſo that when once 
the Plants are fixed, they will pro- 
pagate themſelves in plenty, eſpeci- 
ally the ſecond Sort, which will be- 


come a troubleſome Weed; therefore 


is rarely admitted into Gardens. 
The third and fourth Sorts ſeldom 
continue long ; ſo ſhould be renewed 
by ſowing of their Seeds, which 
ripen in plenty: and if they are ſown 
in Autumn ſoon after they are Tipe, 
the Plants will come up well the 
following Spring; but m * 
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seeds are ſown in the Spring, it is 
commonly a Year before the Plants 
come up: theſe Plants are hardy 
enough to thrive in almoſt any Soil 
or Situation. | 5 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth Sorts are all 
perennial Plants, and will all of 
them, except the laſt, grow in any 
Soil or Situation; but the laſt ſhould 
be planted in a warm Border, other- 
wiſe the Co'd of the Winter will 
deſtroy the Plants, F 

Theſe may all be propagated by 
ſowing their Seeds in a Border of 
common Earth, as was directed for 
the former Sorts ; and may be plant- 
ed where they are to remain at 
Michaclmas : the fifth is by much the 
moſt beautiful of all the Sorts, and 
vill thrive in any Part of the Gar- 
den; fo merits a Place: and ſome 
of the other Sorts may be cultivated 
in large Gardens, where there is 
room for Variety; but are not fo 
proper for {mall Gardens. 

The eighth Sort is a Native of 

America : the Seeds of this Sort have. 
been introduced of late into the 
Enzlih Gardens, where the Plants 
are now pretty common: theſe Plants 
in their Growth have a great Re- 
femblance to ſome Sorts of Aloes, 
or the Vucca; but the Leaves are 
thinner, and of a pale glaucous Co- 
Tour, and ſawed on their Edges: in 
the Centre of the Plant the Flower - 
ſtem ariſes about two Feet high or 
upwards, producing Flowers in an 
Umbel on their Tops. 
that this Plant will cure the Bite of 
the Rattle-ſnake, when it is imme— 
diately applied; and from thence 
the Inhabitants of Virginia gave 
it the Title of Rattle-ſnake-weed. 

This Sort is propagated by Seeds; 
but as the Seeds do not often ripen 
in this Country, ſo, if they are not 


procured from abroad, the Plants 
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cannot be had in great plenty for 


they do not ſend forth Off- ſets: but 


as the Plants will continue many 


Years, when once they are obtained, 
they may be eafily preſerved ; for 
they will endure the Cold of our 
common Winters in the open Air, 
provided they are planted in a dry 


Soil, and have a warm Situation. 
When the Seeds of this Plant are ob- 
tained, if they are ſown in a Bed of 
light Earth early in the Spring, the 


Plants will come up the ſame Sum- 


mer, and be ſtrong enough to tranſ- 


plant by DZchaelmas. 
ERYSIMUM, Hedge-muſtard. 
The Characters are; ; 
The Flower conſiſts of four Leaves 
avhich expand in form of a Croſs: the 
Pointal becomes a long flenger bivalve 


Pod, which is divided into tawo Clls 


by an intermediate Partition, in which 
are contained many round Seeds. 
The Opectes are; 
1. EaYSIMUM vulgare. C. B. 
Common Hedge-muſtard. 
2. Exys1MuM latifolium majus 


glabrum. C. B. Greatbroad-leav'd 


ſmooth Hedge-muſtard. 
3. ExyYSIMUM polyceratium vel 


 corniculatum. C. B. Hedge- muſtard 


with many crooked Pods. 
4. ERYSIUUM anguſiifelium ma- 


jus, C. B. Great narrow-leav'd 


Hedge- muſtard. 
ERVYSI uud Sophia dictum. 

Raii Syn. Ed. 3. Flix-weed. 

There are ſeveral other Varieties 
of this Plant, which are preſerved 
in Botanic Gardens: but as they 
are Plants of little Uſe or Beauty, 
they are ſeldom propagated in any 
other Garden. | 
Ihe frft, ſecond, and fifth Sorts 
are very common upon dry Banks 
in divers Parts of England: but the 
third and fourth Sorts are Natives 
of a warmer Country, 


Theſe may all be propagated by | 
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ſowing their Seeds ſoon after they 


are ripe, which will come up in a 


ſhort time, and will ſtand abroad, 


and endure the Winter's Cold very 


well; and early in the Spring they 


will ſhoot up to Flower, and pro- 


duce ripe Seeds in June or 7uly; but 


if they are ſown in the Spring, the 
Seeds ſeldom come up ſo well; nor 


do the Plants arrive at half the 
Strength of thoſe ſown in Autumn; 
for, when the Heat comes on, they 
ſoon run up to Flower, and thereby 


roduce not half the 


Quan tity of 
eeds. 


The firſt and fifth Sorts are uſed 
in Medicine, but particularly the 


fifth, the Seeds of which are by ma- 

ny People ſaid to be an extraordinary 

Medicine ſor the Stone and Gravel. 
ESPALIERS, 


Are either Rows of Trees planted © 


about a whole Garden or Plantation, 
or in Hedges, fo as to incloſe Quar- 
ters, or ſeparate Parts, of a Garden, 
which are trained up flat in a cloſe 


Hedge, for the Defence of tender 
Plants againſt the Violence and In- 
jury of Wind and Weather. See 


Hedges. 

1 he moſt commonly receiv'd No- 
tion of Eſpaliers are Hedges of 
Fruit- trees, which are train'd up re- 


gularly to a Lattice of Wood-work ; 
formed either of Aſh- poles, or ſquare 


long Timbers cut out of Fir, Cc. 
and it is of this Sort of Eſpalier that 
I ſhall treat in this Place. 

Eſpaliers of Fruit-trees are com- 
monly planted to ſurround the Quar- 
ters ofa Kitchen-garden ; for which 
Purpoſe they are of admirable Uſe 
and Beauty : for by laying out the 
Walks of this Garden regularly, 
which are bounded on each Side by 
theſe Hedges, when they are hand- 
ſomely managed, they have a won- 
derful Effect in ſheltering the Kitchen- 


plants in the Quarters, and alſo 


— 
> 


ſcreening them from the Sight of 
Perſons in the Walks; ſo that a 
Kitchen-garden, well laid out in this 
manner, and regularly managed, 


will be equal to the fineſt Parterre 


for Beauty. | 


The Trees chiefly planted for 
Eſpaliers are Apples, Pears, and ſome 
Plums ; but the two former are moſt- 
ly uſed : ſome plant Eſpaliers of 
Apples grafted upon Paradiſe. ſtocks; 
but, theſe being of a ſhort Duration, 
are not ſo proper for this Purpoſe; 
therefore I ſhould rather adviſe the 
having them upon Crab-ſtocks, or 
(if in ſmaller Gardens, where the 
Trees cannot be allowed to grow ſo 
high) upon what the Gardeners call 
the Dutch Stock ; which will cauſe 
them to bear ſooner, and prevent 
their growing too luxuriant. 

In chooſing the Trees for an Eſpa- 
lier, endeavour, as near as poſſible, 


to plant the ſeveral Sorts which are 


nearly of the ſame Growth in one 
Line, that the Eſpalier may be the 
more regular, and of an equal 
Height, which greatly adds to their 
Beauty ; for if you plant Trees which 
ſhoot very unequally in the ſame 
Line, it will be impoſſible to make 
the Eſpalier regular: beſides, the 
Diſtance the Trees are to be planted 
muſt be directed hereby; for ſome 
Trees, wiz. thoſe of a larger Growth, 
ſhould be planted twenty-five or 
thirty Feet aſunder ; whereas thoſe 
of ſmaller Growth need not be above 
ſixteen or eighteen Feet Diſtance 
from each other. | 

The Width of the Walks between 
theſe Eſpaliers ſhould (in a large 
Garden) be fourteen or ſixteen Feet 
at leaſt; and if they are deſigned to 
be carried up pretty high, the Di- 
ſtance ſhould be greater, that each 
Side may. receive the Advantage of 
the Sun and Air; which is abſolutely 
neceſſary, if you would _ my 

= rul 
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Fruit well-taſted. And if your 


Ground is ſo ſituated, that you are 
at full Liberty which Way to make 
the Eſpaliers, I would adviſe the 
placing the Lines from the Eaſt a 
little inclining to the South, and 
toward the Weſt a little inclining to 
the North, that the Sun may ſhine 
between the Rows in the Morning 
and Evening when it is low ; for in 
the Middle of the Day, when the 
Sun is advanced far above the Ho- 
rizon, it will ſhine over the Tops 
of the Eſpaliers, and reach the Sur- 
face of the Earth about their Roots; 


which is a Matter of more Conſe- 


quence than many People are aware 
of, | | 

The Sorts of Apples proper for 
Eſpaliers are the Golden Pippin, 


Nonpareil, Rennette Griſe, Aroma- 


tic Pippin, Holland Pippin, French 


Pippin, Mpecler's Ruſſet, Pile's 
Ruſſet, with ſeveral others. The 
Seaſon for planting, and the Method 
of pruning and training theſe Trees, 
you'll ſee under the Articles of 4þ- 
pies, and Pruning. 

The Sorts of Pears proper for an 


Eſpalier are Summer and Autumn 


Fruits; for ſome of the Winter Pears 
ſeldom ſucceed well in an Eſpalier. 

Theſe Trees, if deſigned for a ſtrong 
moiſt Soil, ſhould be upon Quince- 
ſtocks; but if for a dry Soil, upon 
Free- ſtocks. Their Diſtance of Plant- 
ing muſt be regulated by the Growth 
of the Trees, which are more un— 
equal in Pears than Apples, and 
ſhould therefore be more carefully 
examined before they are planted. 


As for thoſe Pears upon Free- ſtocks, 


the D.ftance ſhould never be leſs 
than twenty-five Feet for moderate- 
growing Trees; but for vigorous 
Shooters, the Space of 30 or 35 Feet 
is little enough, eſpecially if the 
Soil be ſtrong, in which Caſe they 


mould be planted at a greater Di- 
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ſtance. The particular Sorts of 
Pears I would recommend for an 
Eſpalier, are the Fargonellc, Blan- 
quette, Poire ſans Peau, Summer 
Boncretien, Hamden's Burgamot, Poire 
du Prince, Autumn PBergamet, L' Am- 


brette, Gros Rouſſelet, Chaumontelle, 


Beurre du Roy, Le Marquis, Creſſane, 
with many other of leſs Note, al- 
ways remembring, that thoſe Pears 
which are of the melting Kind, will 


do better in Eſpalier than the break - 


ing Pears, which ſeldom ripen well 
on Eſpalier: you ſhould alſo be care- 
ful of the Stocks theſe are grafted 
on; for if the breaking Pears are 
grafted upon Quince-ſtocks, the 
Fruit will be ftony. As for the 
Method of Planting, ſee the Article 
Pear ; and for Pruning and Manage- 
ing, fee Pruning, 

I ſhall now give Directions for 
making the Eſpalier, to which the 
Trees are to be trained: but this I 
would not have done until the third 
Year after the Trees are planted; 
for while they are young, it will be 
ſufficient to drive a few ſhort Stakes 
into the Ground on each Side of the 
'Trees, to which the Branches ſhould 


be faſtened in an horizontal Poſition, 


as they are produced ; which Stakes 
may be placed nearer, or at a farther 
Diſtance, according as the Shoots 
produced may require, and will be 
{uficient for the three firſt Years; 
for ſhould you frame the Eſpalier 


the firſt Year the Trees are planted, 


the Poles would rot before the Eſpa- 


- 


lier is covered. The cheapeſt Me- 


thod to make theſe Eſpaliers 1- with 
Aſh-poles, of which you ſhould have 


two Sorts; one of the largeſt Size, 


which contains thirteen Poles in a 
Bundle, and the other Size thoſe of 
half an Hundred: the firſt or largeſt- 
fize Poles ſhould be cut about ſeven 
Feet and an half long; theſe are in- 
tended for upright Stakes, and muſt 
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be ſharpened at the largeſt End, that 
they may, with more Eaſe, be criven 
into the Ground; theſe ſhould be 
placed at a Foot Diſtance from each 
other in a direct Line, and of an 


equal Height, about fix Feet above- 


giound ; then you ſhould nail a Row 


of ſtrait ſlender Poles along upon the 


Tops of the upright Stakes, which 
will keep them exactly even, and 


continue to croſs the Stakes with the 


{maller Poles, and the Tops which 
were cut off from the larger ones, at 
abcut nine Inches Diſtance, Row 
from Row, from the Top to the 
Bottom of the Stakes. IJheſe Rows 
of Poles ſhould be faſtened with Wire, 


and the largeſt Erd of the Poles 


ſhould be nailed to the upright Stakes, 
which will ſ-cure the Eſpalier almoſt 
as long as the Poles wil endure; 
whereas, if your Faſtening is not 
firong, the Poles will be continually 
diſplaced with every ſtrong Wind. 
When the Eſpalier is thus framcd, 
you mult faſten the Branches of 'the 
Trees thereto, either with {mall 
 Cher-twigs, or {ome ſuch Binding, 
cCbſerving to train them in an hori- 
zcntal Poſition, ard at equal Di- 
ſtances; being carefel not to croſs 
any of the Branches, nor to la 
them in too thick : the Diſtance J 


would allow for the Branches of 


Pear and A pples, ſtould be propor- 
tioned according to the Size of their 
Fruit; ſuch of them whoſe Fruit is 
large, as the Summer Boxcretien, 
Monſieur John, and Perrre du R:y 
Pears, and the Rennet Griſe, Holland 
Pippin, Frexch Pippin, and other 
large Apples, ſnould have their 
Branches ſix or eight Inches Diſtance 
at leait; and to thoſe of leſſer 
Growth, four or five Inches will be 
fuſhci-nt. But for farther Direc- 
tions, I ſhall refer to the Articles of 
the ſeveral Fruits; as alſo that of 
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Pruning, where the Particulars will 
be ſufficiently explained. 

But, beſides this Sort of Eſpalier 
made with Aſh-poles, there is an- 
other Sort that is by many People 
preferred; which is framed with 
ſquare Timbers cut to any Size, ac- 
cording to the Strength thereof, or 
the Expence the Owner is willing to 
go to: theſe, tho' they appear more 
ſightly, when well fxed and painted, 


are not of longer Duration than one 
of the former, provided it is well, 


made, and the Poles are ſtrong which 
are ſet upright; nor will they an- 
{wer the Purpoſe | better, tho' they 
are vaſtly more expenfive; for the 
greateſt Beauty conſiſts in the dif. 
poſing the branches of the Tree, 
which, eſpecially in Summer, when 
the Leaves are on, will intirely hide 


from the Sight the Frame of the 


Eipalier : therefore all Expence in 
eredting theſe is needleſs, farther 
than making Provifion to ſecure the 


| Branches ot the Trees in a regular 


Order. | 

Fruit-trees thus planted, and well 
managed, are much preteravle to 
thoſe trained up in any other Figure, 
upon ſeveral Accounts: as "Gel 
theſe take up very little room in a 
Garden, ſo as to be hurtful to the 
Plants which grow in the Quarters 
and, ſecond!y, the Fruit upon theſe 
are better tated than thoſe which 
grow upon Dwarfs, the Sun and 
Air having freer Acceſs to every Part 


of the Tree; whereby the Dampneſs | 


ariſing from the Ground 1s ſooner 
diſſipated; which is of fingular Ad- 


vantage to Fruit-trees {as hath al- 


ready been ſhown), 


EVER-GREEN THORN, Vid 


Pyracantha. 


EW ERLASTING PEA. Vie 
Lathyrus. 
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FUONYMUS, The Spundle tree, 
or Prick wood. 

The Characters are ; 

It has four rediſh Lines running 
along the Branches, which make 
them appear, in ſome meaſure, qu a- 
vrangular : the Flowers, for the moſt 
part, conjift of four Leaves, avhich 
are ſucceed ted by quadr angular Fruit, 
containing four red Seeds in each. 

The Species are; 

i. EvonYMus vulgaris, grants 
rubentibus. C. B. The common 
Spindle- tree. 

2. Evonymus latifalius. C. B. 
Ercad-Icav'd Spindle- tree. 

3. EvoNYMUs Vrrginianus, fyra- 
canthæ foliis, ſempervirens, capſula 
UL; gn a 22 ar aſperata rubente. 
Plaut. E, 7 Virginian 
3 er- green Spindle tree, with rough 
warted red Seed veſſels. 

The firit of the Species is very 
common in Hedges in divers Parts 
of Eaglaud; where it ſeldom riſes to 
auy conſiderable Stature: but, if 
Planted amongſt other Trees in Wil- 
derneſs- quarters, may be trained up 
lo as to become a large handſome 
iree; and in the Autumn: ſeaſon, 
wnen the t is 7. pe. makes a very 
The Wood 
ofe this Tree is uſed by the Inſtru— 


meat-makers, for Toothing of Or- 


gans and Virginal- keys, Tooth- 
s, Spindles, and to make Skew- 

The broad-leav'd Sort, 
tuo very common in moſt Parts of 
£ rep, yet is rarely to be found in 
Fuck __ except in curious Collecti- 
ts of Trees a:d Shrubs. Theſe two 


ers, Ic. 


lants are very hardy, in reſpect to 
Cold, and may be propaga ated either 


by towing the Seeds, or laying 
down the Wann but the firſt, 
being a tedious Method, is ſeldom 


Praciicd ; for the Seeds remain in 


the Ground until the ſecond Lear 
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before the Plants come up; and af- 


terwards make but little Progreſs 


during the three or four firſt Vears; 
whereas thoſe raiſed by Layers will 
make handſome Trees in three or 
four Years time. 

The third Sort is a Native of 
America; and has, but of late Years, 


been propagated in the Nurſeries. 


This Plant is an Ever-green, and 
will riſe to the Height of ſix or eight 
Feet; and produces Fruit in Eng- 
land, which ripens late in the Au- 
tumn, and will continue upon the 
Shrubs great Part of Winter; at 
which tme, when the Plants have 
plenty of Fruit, intermixed with the 
green Leaves, they make a fine Ap- 
pearance... . 

I this Shrub is planted in a ſhel- 
tered Situation, it will live in the 
open Air, and thrive very well. 
It is chiefly propagated by Layers, 
becauie the Seeds lie iu the Ground 


a whoie Year before the Plants ap 


Pear. 


EUPATORIOPHALACRON, 


Naked-headed Hemp-agrimony.  « 


The Charadters are 
It is a cerymbiferous Plant, 
rich in ſome Species hath radiatea 
Fl;wwers, bs? Floarets are Herma 
porodite, aud the [THF florets are Fe- 
nale; but in other Species the Flowers 
are produced in a Dijk, and are, for 
the 22 5. art, Hrmapbrodite: the 
Caries have naked Naas, and are 
placed on a woolly Placenta: all theſe 
Parts are contained in a Flower cup, 
evhich is divided into many Parts tg 
ihe Placenta. 
The Speczes are | 
1. EJPATORIOPHALACRON aH. 
15 r famine folio, Here allo dife cide. 
74. Naked- headed Hemp-agri- 
424 with a Female balſam leaf, 
and a white diiegus Flower. 
2. EL.UPATORIDFHALACRON men- 
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the arwenſis folio. Vaill. Naked- 


headed Hemp-agrimony, with a 
Water-calaminth leaf. 


3. EuPaTOKIOPHALACRON foliis 


anguſtis, rarius dentatis, fore radiato. 
Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp agri- 
mony, with narrow indented Leaves, 
and a radiated Flower. 

4. Eur ATC RIOPHALACRON lie 
trinervi ſubrotundo, flore minore lutto 


radiato. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp- 


agrimony, with a roundiſh triner- 
vated Leaf, and a ſmaller yellow 
radiated Flower. | 

F. EuPATORIOPHALACRON folzo 
trinervi ſubrotundo, flere magore luteo 
radiato. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp- 
agrimony, with a roundiſh triner- 


vated Leaf, and a larger yellow 


radiated Flower. 

6. EuPaTORIOPHALACRON per- 
fice folio trinervi, fore minimo lateo 
diſcoide. Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp- 
agrimony, with a trinervated Peach- 
leaf, and the leaſt yellow diſcous 
Flower. 

7. EUPATORIOPHALACRON , ro- 
hulariæ folio trinervi. Vaill. Naked- 
eaded Hemp-agrimony, with a tri- 

nervated Figwort-leaf. 1 

8. EUPATORIOPHALACRON /cro- 

bularie folio trinervi, caule alato. 
Vaill. Naked-headed Hemp-agri- 
mony, with a trinervated Figwort- 


leaf, and a winged Stalk. 


9. EUPATORIOPHALACRON Ame- 


ricanum procumbens, origani folio, 
fore luteo. Houft. Trailing American 


naked-headed Hemp-agrimony,with 


an Origany - leaf, and a yellow 
Flower. 

All theſe Plants, being annual, 
muſt be ſown every Spring on an 
Hot-bed ; and tranſplanted after- 
ward to another, in order to bring 
them forward; otherwiſe they will 
not perfect their Seeds in this Coun- 
Jy: for moſt of them are Natives 
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of the warmer Parts of America 
therefore they muſt be treated after 
the manner of Amaranths, bringin | 
them forward on Hot-beds until 
June: about the Middle of which 
Month, they may be tranſplanted 
into Beds or Borders of rich Earth ; 
where, if they are duly watered in 
dry Weather, they will produce 
their Flowers in July; and their 
Seeds will ripen in September. There 
is no great Beauty in theſe Plants; 
therefore they are ſeldom cultivated, 
but in Botanic Gardens, for the 
ſake of Variety. | 
EUPATORIUM, Hemp - agri- 
mony. | | 
The Characters are; 
It hath à perennial fibroſe Root: 
the Leaves are placed oppoſite upon the 
Stalks: the Cup of the Flower i; 
long, taper, and ſcaly : the Flowers 
are collected into an Umbel upon the 
Tops of the Stalks, which conſift of 
many long bifid Threads. . 
The Species are; | 
1. EuPaTorRIuUM cannabinum, 
C. B. Common Hemp-agrimony. 
2. EUuPATORIUM xrticæ foliis, 
Canadenſe, ſiore albo. H. L. Canada 
Hemp. agrimony, with Nettle- leaves, 
and a white Flower. 
3. EUPATORIUM Nowe Argliæ, 
urtice foliis, foribus purpuraſcentibus, 
maculato caule. H. L. New: England 
Hemp-agrimony, with Nettle- leaves, 
purpliſh Flowers, and ſpotted Stalks. 
4. EueaToRIUM folio oblongo ru- 
gofo, caule purpuraſcente. Tourn, Ca- 
nada Hemp-agrimony, with a long 
Tough Leaf, and purpliſh Stalk. 

5. EuraToriuM N Angliz, 
betonice foliis villoſis, flore albo. 
Par. Bat. New- England Hemp- 
agrimony, with Betony-lcaves, and 
2 white Flower. 

6. EuPATOꝶRIUuu Americanum 

 feangens, haſtato mag is acummata 


; falle. 


"nr 
folio. Vaill. Climbing American 
Hemp-agrimony, with a ſpear- like 
ſharp-pointed Leaf, 

7. EurArORI Uu Americanum, 
foliis rotundioribus abſque pediculis. 
Vaill, American Hemp-agrimony, 
with round Leaves, without Foot- 


ſtalks. 5 | 


8. EupaTORIUM ſcandens, foliis 
ſubrotundis lucidis, floribus ſpicatis 
albis. Houſt. Climbing Hemp-agri- 
mony, with roundiſh ſhining Leaves, 


and white Flowers growing in - 


Spike, | 
9. EUuPATORIUM Americanum, 
teucrii folio, flore niveo. Vaill. Mem. 
Acad. Scien. American Hemp-agri- 
mony, with a Tree-germander Leaf, 
and a white Flower. 

10. EuPATORIUM P7rginianum, 
ſalbiæ foliis longilſimis acuminatis, 


perfoliatum. Plus. Almag. Virginian 
_ Hemp-agrimony, with long ſage- 


like Leaves cloſely ſurrounding” the 
Stalk. | 

11. EuyaTorRIUM betonice folio 
glabro & carnoſo, flore cœruleo. Houft. 
Hemp-agrimony with a fleſhy ſmooth 
Betony-leaf, and a blue Flower. 

12. EuraTORIUM Americanum 
arboreſeens, mori folio, floribus al- 
bicantibus, Houft, 'Tree-like Ame- 
rican Hemp-agrimony, with a Mul- 
berry-leaf, and white Flowers. 

13. EuraToRIUM Americanum 
fruteſcens, balſamine luteæ foliis, 
nigris maculis punctatis. Houft. Ame- 
rican ſhrubby Hemp-agrimony, with 
yellow Balſamine-leaves ſpotted with 
black Marks, | 

14. EUuPaToRiUM Peruvianum, 
folio ſubrotunda trinervi utrinque 
acuto, flore cœrulto. FVaill. Mem, 
Acad. Scien. Peruvian Hemp-agri- 
mony, with roundiſh Leaves ending 


in a ſharp Point, and blue Flowers. 
The firſt of theſe Plants is found 


wild by Ditches and River ſides in 
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only Species of this Genus which is 
a Native in. Europe; but America 


abounds with a vaſt Number of Spe- 


cies, many of which are annually 
brought over, and preſerved in cu- 
rious Botanic Gardens; tho” the firſt 
Sort is only at preſent uſed in Me- 
dicine. | 

Theſe Plants are moſt of them 
hardy enough to endure the Cold of 
our Winters in the open Air, pro- 
vided they are planted in a dry Soil; 


and may be propagated by parting 


their Roots in March or October: 
but if you do this in the Spring, you 
muſt obſerve to water and ſhade the 
Plants until they have taken Root, 
if the Weather ſhould prove dry ; 
and thoſe that are tranſplanted in 
Autumn, ſhould be protected from 
ſevere | Froſts in Winter; which 
would be apt to deſtroy them before 
they have got faſt rooting in the 
Ground. 

Theſe Plants may alſo be propa- 
gated by ſowing their Seeds, which 
ſhould be done early in the Spring, 
upon a Bed of light Earth, obſerving 
to water them in dry Weather : but 
they ſeldom come up until the ſe- 
cond Year; and it is not till the 
third Year that they produce Flowers: 
therefore if the Plants are not too 
thick in the Seed-bed, they may be 
permitred to remain there till after 
their Flowers are paſt ; and in Oc- 
tober remove them to the Places 
where they are deſigned to grow. 

The eighth, eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth Sorts are Natives of 
the warm Parts of America; fo will 


not live abroad in Exgland: theſe 
muſt be kept in Pots, and houſed in 


Winter ; and if in cold dark Wea- 
ther they are not placed in a mode- 


rate Warmth, they are very ſubje& 


to mould with the Damp; which 


4 | will cauſe their Stems to decay. The f 1 
molt Parts of England; and is the eighth Sort is a climbing Plant; 3 


Hh 4 ſo 
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fo ſhould be ſupported by Stakes; 
and will grow to the Height of ſeven 


or night Feet. 


The tweifth Sort grows to be a | 


large Shrub : the Leaves of this are 
as large as thoſe of the Mulberry- 
tree; and the Tufts of Flowers be- 
ing large, and produced at the Ends 
of the Shoots, make a fine Appear- 
ance when they are in Flower; but 


unleſs this is placed in a moderate 


Stove, it will not thrive. 

The ſeven firſt Sorts are Plants of 
no great Beauty; ſo are rarely pre- 
ſerved but in Botanic Gardens, 
The ninth, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Sorts may be propagated by Cuttings 
during the Summer-ſeaſon 3 which 
ſhould be planted in Pots filled with 
freſh light Earth, and plunged into 
a moderate Hot-bed ; where they 
ſhould be ſhaded —_ watered until 
they have taken Root, when they 
may be expoſed to the open Air by 
degrees. Theſe Plants may be placed 
in the open Air in Summer, amongſt 
other hardy Exotic Plants ; but in 
Winter they ſhould be placed in a 
good Green-houſe, obſerving to let 
them have the free Air in mild Wea- 
ther; and they mult be frequently 
_ refreſhed with Water. With this 
Management theſe Plants will flower 
every Year; and may be allowed a 
Place in ſuch Gardens where other 
Exotic Plants are preſerved. 6 

EUPHORBIA, The Burning 
Thorny-plant. 

The Characters are; 
The Empalement of the F lower is 
1. one Leaf, and is divided at the 

rim into feur or five Parts: the 
Floaver has, for the moſt part, four 
- thick truncated Petals, which are 
deeply indented ; in the Centre of the 
Flower is fit ated the Pointal, aubich 
is atiended by. many. Stamina: the 
Punta! after ward charges ty a round: 
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% Fruit having three Celli, each 


containing one roundiſb Seed. _ 
This Genus of Plants has been 

titled Euphorbium, which is the 

Name of the Gum uſed in Medi. 


cine; but as Pliuy has given * 


Plant the Title of Euphorbia, t 

diſtinguiſh it from the Drag, Dr. Las 
næus has adopted the ſame Name; 
and added, to this Genus, all the 
Species of Spurge, from the Agree- 


ment there is in the eſſential Cha. 


racers of thoſe two Genera. We 
have no good Eugliſb Name for this 


Genus; chat of the Burning Thorny- 


plant having been uſed by Parkinſor, 
I have placed here: but as the Latin 
Name is now more commonly uſed 
by the Gardeners, I thall continue it, 
The Species are; 
. EUPHORBIA aculeata triengs- 
Fes ſubauda arliculata, ramis pa- 


tentibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Prickly 


triangular jointed Eupborbia, with 


{ſpreading Branches, commonly call'd 
the true Euphorbium of the Anti- 
ents. 

2. EUPHORBIA aculeata quadran- 
gularis nuda. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Naked 
quadrangular prickly Euphorb'a, 
commonly called the Canary Eu- 
inen 


3. EUPHORBIA aculeata nuda tri. 


ans arliculata, ramis eras, 


Thorny jointed triangular Euphor- 
bia, with upright naked Branches. 
4. EUPHORB14 aculeata nuda mul- 
tangularis, aculeis geminatis. Lin. 
Hort, Cliff. Thorny Euphorbia, 
with many Angles, and the Spines 


growing by Pairs, commonly called 


the torch-ſhap'd Euphorbium. 


5. EUPHORBIA acrleata Seminuda 


multongularis, acultis geminatis. Lin, 


Hort. Cliff Thorny half-naked Eu- 
phorbia, with Angles oblique to the 


Knobs, commonly called the olean - 


der-leav'd Euphorbium, . 
6. Eu- 
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6. EurHOR BIA aculeata nua, 
fſeptem-angularis, Spinis ſolitariis ſu- 
bulatis floriferis. Lin. Hort, Cliff. 
Naked thorny Euphorbia, with long 
ſingle Spines, producing Flowers at 

their Extremities. | 
7. Eur HORBIA inermis tecta tu- 


berculis imbricatis, foliolo lineari in- 


firudtis, Lin. Hort. Cliff. Euphor- 
bia without Thorns, and cloſely 
covered with Tubercles lying over 
each other, and narrow Leaves, 
commonly called Meduſa's Head. 

8. EuPHOR BIA bumilis, ramis plu- 
rimis ſquamoſis, floribus ſeffilibus. 
Dwarf Euphorbia, with many ſcaly 
Branches, and the Flowers growing 
without Footſtalks, commonly called 
the little Medu/a's Head. 

9. EuryoRBIa humilis, ramis pa- 
ulis tuberculatis, Dwarf Euphor- 
bia, with ſpreading Branches covered 
with Knobs. Y 8 

10. EUPHORBI A eredta nuda 
offangularis, ſpinis geminatis aduncis, 
foribus ſeſſili bus. Naked upright 
Euphorbia having eight Angles, 

armed with ſmall crooked Spines by 
Pairs, and Flowers having no Foot- 
ſtalks, 4 3 e 

11. EUrHOR BIA t#nermis fruticoſa 
ſubnuda filifermis erecta, ramis pa- 
tulis determinate confertis. Lin. Hort. 
Clif. Shrubby ſmooth Euphorbia, 
with ſlender Branches terminating in 
Cluſters, commonly called Indian 
Tree-ſpurge. | 1 

12. EUPHORBIA ingermis frutico/a 
nuda filiformis volubilis, cicatricibus 


oppofitis. Hort. Cliff. Shrubby naked 


Euphorbia, with ſmooth climbing 
Branches, commonly called Indian 
Climbing Spurge. 

13. Eur hoRBIA #nermis fruticoſa 
Seminuaa filiformis flaccida, felis al- 
teruis. Lin. Hort, Clif. Smooth 
ſrubby Euphorbia, with taper flac- 
cid Branches, naked below, but 
vpward beſet with Leaves alter- 
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nately, commonly called Tree- 
ſpurge of Mauritania. 

14. EUurHORBIA Znermis, foliis 
oppoſitis lanceolatis, umbella uniuer- 
ali quadrifida tetraphylla, ulterioribus 
dichotomis. Lin. Hort. Upſal. Smooth 
Euphorbia, with Leaves placed op- 
poſite, and the Flowers growing in 
a four-leav'd Umbel, and the Branches 
at the Top dividing into two, com- 
monly called the Great Garden- 
ſpurge, or Cataputia major; and by 
ſome, Eſala major, i. e. Greater 
Spurge. | | 

15. EUrHORBIA izermis, foliis 
confertis, ſuper ioribus reflexis, latiori- 
bus lanceolatis, umbella univerſfals 
trifida, partialibus bifidis. Lin. Hort. 
Clif. The myrtle-leav'd Spurge, 
ue. XR 

16. EUPHORBIA izermis fruticoſa, 
foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, floribus 
ſolitariis terminatricibus, involucris 
triphyllis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Smooth 
ſhrubby Spurge, with whole ſpear- 
ſhaped Leaves, and Flowers growing 
ſingle in a three-leav'd Empalement 
at the End of the Branches; com- 
monly called Tree -ſpurge of Ra- 
guſa. | | 
17. EurmorRBIA inermis, folits 
lanceolatis, umbella univerſali mub- 
tifida, partialibus dichotomis, invo- 
lucris ſemibifidis perfoliatis, Lin. Hort. 
CliF. Smooth Euphorbia, with 


| ſpear-ſhaped Leaves, and the Cover 


of the greater Umbel being multifid, 
and the ſmall Umbels having a biſid 
Cover ſurrounding the Stalks, com- 
monly called the Wood-ſpurye. 
18. EurrorRBIA inermis, foltts 
lanceolatis, umbella univerſali mul- 
tifida pol, phylla, partialibus trifidis, 
triphyllis protriis bifidis. Lin. Hort. 
Cliff. Shrubby marſh Spurge, by 
ſome called E/ula minor. | 
19. EurHORRBIA iaermis, foliis 
lanceolatis, inuolucro univerſali quin- 
quefido lanccolato, partiali tetraphylls 
| 8 ſubrot undo, 
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fubritunds, propriis diphyllis, Flor. 
Zeyd. This is commonly called the 
 willow-leav'd Eaftern Spurge, with 
2 purple Stalk, and a large Flower. 
20. EuPHORB1a inermis fruticoſa 


feminuda erecta, umbella univer ſalt 


pentaphylla oblonga, partialibus di- 
phyllis ſubovatis. Lin. Hort. Clif. 
Smooth ſhrabby Spurge, with up- 


Fight half-naked Stalks, and five 


oblong Leaves placed under the prin- 
eipal Umbel, and each of the ſe- 
— Umbels having two oval 
aves. | 

21. Eur HORBTA inermis, folits 
ovalibus oppoſitis ſerratis uni formibus, 
ramis alternis, caule erecto. Lin. Hort. 
Ci. Smooth Spurge, with oval 
ſawed Leaves placed oppoſite, the 
Branches growing alternate, and an 
upright Stalk. 

2232. EUPRORBIA 7nermis, foliis 
denticulatis, caulinis lanceolatis, um- 


Gellularum cordatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 


Smooth Spurge, with indented 
| Leaves, thoſe upon the Stalks being 
Jpear-ſhaped ; but thoſe under the 
Flowers are heart-ſhaped. 

23. EUPHORBta inermis fruticoſa, 
 foliis caulinis lineari-lanceolatis in- 
canis, umbellularum ovatis. Shrubby 
Eaſtern Spurge, with narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped whitiſh Leaves upon the 
Stalks; and thoſe under the Flowers 
gre oval. N 

24. EurnoRBIA fzermis, freliis 


con fertis lineari bus, umbella univerſali 


multifidn, partialibus dichotomis, fo- 
liolis ſabrotundis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Pine · leav d Spurge, commonly called 
in the Shops E/ula minor. 
25. Eur HhORRIA znermis fruticoſa, 
oli lanceolatis, involucro univerſali 
quinquefido, particulari trifido, reli- 
uis bifidis. Flor. Lugd. Smooth 
ruby Spurge, with ſpear- fnaped 
Leaves, and the Cover of the prin- 
cipal Umbel having five, and thoſe 
of the other three Leaves. | 


26. EvenorBla #nermis, filii; 
ſetaceo- linearibus conſertis, umbella 


univerſali multi da, partialibus ra. 
moſe bifidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. The 


Sea - ſpurge. | 

27. EUPHORBIA Znermis, foliis 
oppoſitis obligue cordatis ſerratis uni- 
formibus, ramis alternis, floribus 
folitariis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Low 
annual {preading Spurge, with heart- 
ſhaped ſaw'd Leaves, commonly 
called Chameſyce. | 

The twelve Sorts which are firſt- 
mentioned are Natives of Africa: 
molt of theſe are preſerved in warm 
Stoves, for the ſingular Structure 
of the Plants, more than for their 
Beauty : theſe have been brought 
into Europe by the Dutch, and by 
them have been communicated to 
moſt of the curious Gardens in Eu- 
rope. The five firſt, and the eleventh 


and twelfth Sorts are much tenderer 
than the others: theſe cannot be 
preſerved thro' the Winter in Eng- 


land, unleſs they are placed in a 
Stove ; nor ſhould they be expoſed 
abroad in Summer ; for they are 
very ſubject to rot with much Moiſt- 
ure: therefore it is much the beſt 
Method to let theſe Plants remain 
in the Houſe all the Summer, and 


open the Doors of the Stove every 
Day in good Weather, to allow them 
as much free Air as poſlible : with 


this Management, the Plants will 
thrive, and appear green; whereas, 
when they are placed abroad, they 
change their Colour, appear fickly, 
and make little Progreſs. _ 
Theſe Sorts are eaſily propagated 
by Cuttings, which ſhould be cut 
from the old Plants in June: when 
theſe Cuttings are taken off, the 
milky Juice of the old Plants will 
flow out in plenty: therefore there 
ſhould be ſome dry Earth or Sand 
applied upon the wounded Part, 
which will harden, and ſtop the Sap: 
all 
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and the wounded Part of the Cut- 
tings ſhould alſo be rubbed in 
Sand, or dry Earth, for the ſame 
Purpoſe : then the Cuttings ſhould 
be laid in a dry Part of the Stove, 
for ten Days, or a Fortnight ; and 
ſome of thoſe whoſe Branches are 
large, and very ſucculent, may lie 
three Weeks or more before they 


are planted, that their Wounds may 


he healed and hardened, otherwiſe 
they will rot: when the Cuttings are 


planted, they ſhould be each put 


into a ſmall halfpeny Pot, laying 
Stones or Rubbiſh in the Bottom, 
and filling the Pots with light ſandy 


= Earth, not rich, but ſach as will 


let the Moiſture paſs off eaſily: then 
plunge the Pots into a moderate Hot- 


; | bed; and if the Weather is very 


hot, the Glaſſes of the Hot - bed 
ſhould be ſhaded in the Middle of 
the Day ; and the Cuttings ſhould 


be gently watered twice a Week: 


in about fix Weeks the Cuttings 
will have put out Roots ; ſo, if the 
Bed is not very warm, the Plants 
may continue there, provided they 


have free Air admitted to them every 


Day, otherwiſe it will be better to 
remove them into the Stove, where 


they may be hardened before the 


Winter; for if they are too much 
drawn in Summer, they are very apt 
to decay in Winter, unleſs they are 
very carefully managed: during the 
Summer-ſeaſon theſe Plants ſhould 
be gently watered three or four 
times a Week, according to the 
Warmth of the Seaſon; but in Win- 
ter they muſt not be watered oftener 
than twice a Weck; and it ſhould 


be given more ſparingly at that Sea- 


ſon, eſpecially if the Stove is not 
warm: the firſt Sort will require 
more Warmth in the Winter than 
any of the other, as alſo leſs Water : 
this, if well managed, will grow to 
the Height of ſeven or eight Feet, 
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and ſend ont a great Number of 
Branches, which are commonly 
twiſted, and grow very irregularly : 
theſe are armed on their Edges with 
black Spines, which come out by 
Pairs, and are crooked: and the 
whole Plant makes a very odd Ap- 
pearance. i 

The ſecond Sort grows in the Ca- 
nary Iſlands; and I believe it is 
from this Sort that the Euphorbium, 
now uſed in the Shops, is taken: 
theſe Plants grow to the Height of 
large Shrubs, in their native Place: 


the Branches of this Sort are qua- 


drangular, and come out on every 
Side the Stem horizontally ; and 
afterward turn their Ends upward, 
ſo as in fome meaſure to reſemble 
a Chandelier : theſe Branches will 
ſpread five or ſix Feet each Way; 
ſo that when the Plants are large; 
they are very troubleſome to remove 
or ſhift ; for their Angles are armed 
with ſtrong crooked Spines, which 
come out by Pairs: theſe will tear 
the Skin of Perſons who handle 
them incautiouſly ; and if the Plants 
are the leaſt bruiſed, the milky Juice 
will immediately flow ont, which is 


ſo cauſtic as to draw Bliſters where 


ever it lodges upon a ſoft Place in 


the Fleſh; and will burn Cloaths 


equal to Aguafortis: therefore there 


muſt be great Care taken, whenever 


theſe Plants are removed, not to in- 
jure them: this Sort is much hardier 
than the firſt; ſo may be placed in 


Winter in a moderate Warmth; but 


it is too tender to be preſerved in a 
Green houſe without Fire. | 


The third Sort ſhoots out many 


Stems from the Bottom, and after- 
ward divides into many Branches, 
ſo as to form a thick buſhy Plant: 


theſe Branches are triangular, up- 


right, and jointed, having dark 
Spines ſet on by Pairs on the Edges: 
this will grow five or fix Feet high. 


The 
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The fourth Sort is in Shape ſome- 
what like the Torch-thiſtle, having 
many obtuſe Angles, which are 
armed with Spines: this puts out 
many Side branches horizontally, 
which afterward turn upwards ; fo 
that when the Plants are large, they 
make a very odd Figure, the Branches 
coming out very irregular, and in- 
terfering with each other, unleſs they 


are cut off while young : this will 


grow to the Height of fix or eignt 
Feet ; the Flowers are produced on 
the Angles toward the Upper-part 
of the Branches; and ſometimes are 
ſucceeded by Fruit. 

The fifth Sort may be eaſily trained 
up with an upright Stem, even or 
eight Feet high; and toward the 
Upper part the Branches come out 
horizontally, which are ga:miſhed 
with broad Leaves on their Upper- 
part, Wh ch generally fall away in 
the Spring, and freſh Leaves are 
put out toward Autumn: this pro- 


duces Flowers at the Extremity of 


the Branches. 3 

The fixth Sort is at preſent the 
moſt rare in Ezg/and: the Plants of 
this Sort, which have been procured 


from Holland, have been moit of 


them defiroyed by placing them in 
Stoves, where, by the Heat, they 
bave in one Day turned black, and 
rotted immediately after: this Sort 
will live in a dry airy Glaſs caſe, 
with Ficoides, and other ſucculent 
Plants, where they may have tree 
Air in mild Weather, and be pro- 
tected from Froſt: in Summer the 
Plants of this Sort may be expol-d 
in the open Air, in a warm Situa- 
tion. 

Wich this Treatment, the Plants 
will thrive much better than when 
they are more tencerly nurſed: 
this will grow three or four Feet 
high, and put out many ateral 
Branches: thele have ſeten Angics, 
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and are ſtrongly armed with lon 
black Spines, which produce the 
Flowers toward their Extremity ; 
the whole Plant has a very fingular 
Appearance. | 

The ſeventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth Sorts are alio pretty hardy; 
{ſo will live in a good Glaſs-caſe m 
Winter without Fire, provided the 
Froſt is kept intirely out; and in 
Summer they may be placed abroad 
in a warm Situation: as theſe are 
very ſucculent Plants, they ſhould 
not have too much Wet; therefore, 
if the Summer ſhould prove very 
moiſt, it will be very proper to place 
theſe Plants under ſome Shelter, 
where they may enjoy the free Air, 
but may be ſcreened from the Rain; 
otherwite, by receiving too much 
Wet, they will rot, | 

The ſeventh Sort will require to 
be ſupported, otherwiſe the Weight 
of the Branches will draw them 
upon the Pots; and, by training of 
the Stems up to Stakes, they will 
grow four or ave Feet high; and a 
great Number of Side-branches will 
be produced, which are generally 
contorted, and appear like a Num- 
ber of Snak-s iſſuing out of an Head; 


which gave occaſion to the Name of 


M. duſas Head. * 

The eighth Sort is a very humble 
Plant, ſeldom riſing above ſix Inches 
high; and ſends oat a great Number 


of 1rregalar-Branches, which ſpread 


over tae Surface of the Pots, and 
are often ſo far extended as to hang 
down on the Side of the Pots: taeie 

ranches greatly reſemble thoſe of 
the ſeventh Sort, but are much 


ſmaller; and the Plant never nies . 


in Height ſo that it is undoubtediy 
different; tho' ſome Perions have 
ſuppoſed them the ſame. . 

Tue ninth Sort is alio a very low 


Plant; the Branches of this alſo trail 


upon tie Surface of the Pots lice 
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the eighth; but the Branches of that 


are ſcaly, and of this are full of Pro- 


tuberances; in which, as alſo in not h 
forming ſo large and cloſe an Head, 
it differs from that. 

Te tenth Sort is a ſlender Plant, 


having many Angles like the fourth; 
but it is not half ſo large: this pro- 
duces lateral Branches, which grow 
irregular: the Angles are not deep, 


and the Spines on their Edges are 


ſmall: this makes an upright Stem: 
the Flowers are produced on the 
Edges of the Angles, toward the 
Upper-part of the Branches. 

The eleventh Sort will grow to 


the Height of fixteen or eighteen 


Feet, having a ſtrong Stem; and 
produces a great Number of taper 
Branches, which grow very diffuied 
toward the Upper - part of their 
Stems : theſe Shoots are garniſhed 
with ſmall Leaves toward their Ex- 
tremity, which ſoon fall off. I do 
not remember to have ever ſeen any 
Flowers on this Piant. 


The twelfth Sort produces many, 


ſ:nder taper Shoots, which twiſt 
round each other, or any neighbour- 
ing Plant; therefore this muſt be 
ſupported with a Stick, otherwiſe 
the Branches will fall to the Ground, 
and twiſt themſelves round whatever 


Support is near them: this will grow 


leren or eight Feet hizh; but 1 
do not remember to have ſeen it 
tower. | 
The thirteenth Sort has long ſlen- 
cer Branches, which muſt be ſup- 
ported, otherwiſe they will trail apoa 
the Ground: theſe Branches are gar- 
Hiſhed with oblong Leaves upward, 
which are produced alternately ; but 
al the lower Part of the Branches is 
raked: this Sort muſt be ſheltered 
tom the Froſt in the Winter; but 
may be placed in a Green-houſe 
vita other hardy Exotic Plants, and 
let aoroad in Summer. 
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All the other Sorts have been 
ranged under the Genus of Tithy- 
malus, or Spurge, by former Bota- 
niſts; ſome of whom made the di- 
ſinguiſhing Character of the Euphor- 
bium to conſiſt in its having naked 
Branches; and others have diſtin- 
gusſhed them by the outward Ap- 
pearance of the Plants: theſe have 
ranged the oleander- leav'd under 
the Title of Euphorbium; tho they 
made the Difference to be in its 
having no Leaves: indeed, all the 
Euphorbia have Leaves, when they 
are cloſely obſerved, tho' many of 
them are ſmall, and ſoon fall off; 
therefore, as there is no eſſential 
Difference, they ſhould be joined 
under one Genus. 
The fixteenth and twenty-third 
Sorts will require to be protected 
from ſevere Froſt; but they will en- 
dure the Cold of our ordinary Win- 


ters in the open Air, if they are 


p:anted in a dry Soil, and a ſheltered 
Situation : theſe ſeldom produce 
good Seeds in England; but they 
may be eaſily propagated by Cut- 
tings in the Spring : theſe flower 
in April; at which time they al- 
ſo will make a pretty Variety, 
eſpecially the twenty - third Sort, 
whoſe Flowers are large, and have 
a dark - purple Spot in the Mid- 
dle.. 5 

The twenty-firſt and twenty: ſe- 
venth Sorts are annual Plants, whoſe 
Seeds have been brought from the 
eſß Indies; where, as alio in theEa/t- 
1adies, they are troublſome Weeds; 
but in this Country they muſt be 
raiſed on an Hot bed early in the 
Spring, and treated as the Amaran- 
thus; otherwiſe they will not per- 
fect their Seeds in England: the 
twenty - firſt Sort will grow about 
two Feet high; but the other ſpreads 
its Branches cloſe upon the Ground: 


thele are preterved as Curioſities z 
but 
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21 but they are Plants of no great 
Beauty. 


The other Sorts are hardy enough 
to hve in the open Air; and moſt of 


them, having creeping Roots, in- 


creaſe ſo faſt as to become very trou- 
bleſome Weeds; ſo that they are 
rarely admitted any-where but in 
Phyſic-gardens. 


The fourteenth Sort is a biennial 


Plant, which propagates itſelf in 


Plenty, if the Seeds are permitted to 


ſcatter: this will grow three Feet 
higb, with an upright Stem; the 
Leaves are large, and placed oppo- 
Rte: it is ſometimes uſed in Medi- 
cine, under the Title of Cataputia 
minor. | 

The fifteenth Sort has trailing 
Branches,which lie upon the Ground, 
and ſpread about eight or ten Inches 


- each Way from the Stem : theſe are 


cloſely beſet with glaucous Leaves, 


which have a ſingular Appearance; 


ſo it is often allowed to have a Place 
in Gardens for the ſake of Variety: 
it is an hardy Plant; but ſhould be 
planted in a dry gravelly Soil, where 
the Seeds will ſcatter, and the Plants 
come up without any Care: theſe 
Plants ſeldom continue above two 


Vears; but as the young Plants will 


ſupply their room, there will require 

no Trouble to propagate this Sort. 
The ſeventeenth Sort grows plen- 

tifully in the Woods, in divers Parts 


of England; where, in the Spring of 


the Year, it makes a good Appear- 
ance, the Flowers appearing before 
any cf the Leaves are out upon the 
Woods : this Sort grows about two 
Feet high, and branches out with 
many purple Stems. A few Flants 
of this Sort may be planted in Wil- 
derneſs-quarters under Trees, where 
they will add to the Variety. 

The eighteenth Sort is only pre- 
ſerved in Phyfic gardens, as it has 


deen formerly uſed in Medicine, un- 


ſeminal Variations, and are very ſub. 
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der the Title of E/ula major ; but, | 


being at preſent left out of the Col. 


lege Diſpenſatory, is rarely to be 


found in England. 

The twenty-fourth Sort was alſo 
uſed in Medicine by the Title of 
Eſula minor; but this is alſo out of 
Uſe; and being a great Creeper at 
the Root, it is rarely permitted to 
have a Place in Gardens; and when- 
ever it is, the Plants ſhould be con- 
fined in Pots to keep them within 
Compaſs. . | 

There are many other Sorts of 
Spurge than are here enumerated; 
but as many of them are Weeds in 
the Gardens, and arable Fields, and 
the others are Plants of no Beauty or 
Uſe, therefore I have omitted them, 
as few People chooſe to plant them 


in Gardens, 
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FD ABA, The Bean. 


Ihe Characters are; 
I. hath a fapilionaceous Flower, 
ewhich is ſuccceded by a long Pod, 
ewhich is filPd with large flat kidney 


ſhaped Seeds: the Stalks are firm and 


hellow : the Leaves grow by Pairs, 
and are feſtened to a Mid-rib. 
The Species are; 

1. Fa BA major recentiorum. Lob. 
Icon. The common Garden- bean. 
2. Fara minor, ſeu equina. C. B. 
The Horſe-bean. | 

There are a great Variety of the 
Garden-beans, now cultivated in the 
Kitchen gardens in England, w hich 
differ in Size and Shape ; ſome of 
them producing their Pods much 
earlier than others; for which they 
are greatly eſteemed by the Garden- 
ers; but as a'l theſe Sorts are only 


ject 
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ject to degenerate, therefore new 
Seeds ſhould be annually procured 
from abroad, where Perſons are de- 
frous to have them early. I ſhall 


here put down the Sorts which are. 


uſually cultivated, according to the 


Seaſon of their ripening for the 


Table. | | 

The Mazagan Bean is the firſt and 
peſt Sort of early Beans at preſent 
known : theſe are brought from a 
Settlement of the Portugueſe on the 
Coaſt of Africa, juſt without the 
Streights of Gibraltar: the Seeds of 
this Sort are much ſmaller than thoſe 
of the Horſe-bean ; and as the Por- 
ingueſe are but flovenly Gardeners, 
there are commonly a great Num- 
ber of bad Seeds among them. If 
this Sort is ſown in Octaber, under a 


warm Hedge, Pale, or Wall, and 


carefully earthed up when the Plants 
are advanced, they will be fit for the 
Table by the Beginning of May. 


ITzne stems of this Sort are very ſlen- 


der; therefore, if they are ſupport- 
ed by Strings cloſe to the Hedge or 
Pale, it will preſerve them from the 
morning Froſts, which are ſometimes 
ſevere in the Spring, and cauſe them 
to come forwarder than if this is 
neglected : theſe Beans bear plenti- 
fully, but they ripen nearly toge- 
ther; ſo that there are never more 


than two Gatherings from the ſame 


Plants: if the Seeds of this Sort are 
ſaved two Years in England, the Beans 
will become much larger, and not 


ripen ſo ſoon; which is called a De- are gathered young, are the ſweet- 


generacy. 

The next Sort is the early Portu- 
gel Bean, which appears to be the 
/aZ0gan Sort, ſaved in Portugal; 
for it is very like to thoſe which are 
the firſt Year ſaved in England: this 
15 tne moſt common Sort uſed by the 
Gardeners tor their firſt Crop ; bat 
ten are not near ſo well taſted as 
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the Mazagon therefore when the 


Mazagan Bean can be procured, no 
Perſon would plant the other. 


The next is the ſmall d paniſſ Bean: 


this will come in ſoon after the Por- 
tugal Sort, and is a ſweeter Bean; 
therefore ſhould be preferred to it. 

Then comes the broad Spaniſh, 
which is a little later than the other; 


but. comes in before the common 


Sorts, and 1s a good Bearer ; there- 
fore is frequently planted. 

The Sandwich Lean comes ſoon 
after the Span; ; and is almoſt as 
large as the Vindſor Bean; but, be- 
ing hardier, is commonly ſown a 
Month ſooner : this is a plentiful 


Bearer. 


The Toker Bean, as it is gene- 
rally called, comes about the ſame 
time with the Sandwich, and is a 
great Bearer; therefore it is now 
much planted. | 

The white and black Bloſſom 


Beans are alſo by ſome Perſons much 


elteemed : the Beans of the former 
are, when boiled, almoſt as green as 
Peas ; and being a ſweet Bean, ren- 
ders it more valuable: theſe Sorts 
are very apt to degenerate, if their 
Seeds are not ſaved with great 
Care. 


The Windſor Bean is allowed to 


be the beſt of all the Sorts for the 


Table: when theſe are planted on a 
good Soil, and are allowed ſufficient 


room, their Pods will be very large, 


and in great Plenty; and when they 


eit and beſt taſted of all the Sorts: 
but theſe ſhould be carefully ſaved, 
by pulling out ſuch of the Plants as 
are not perfectly right; and after- 
ward by ſorting out all the good 
from the bad Beans. 

This Sort of Bean is ſeldom plant- 
ed before Chri//mas, becauſe it will 
not bear tte Froſt to well as many 


of 
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of the other Sorts; ſo it is generally 
Planted for the great Crop, to come 
in June and July. Rs 
All the early Beans are generally 


8 on warm Borders under 
alls, Pales, and Hedges; and thoſe 


which are defign'd to come firſt are 


uſually planted in a ſingle Row 


pretty cloſe to the Fence : and here 
I cannot help taking notice of a very 
bad Cuſtom, which. too generally 
prevails in Gentlemens Kitchen-gar- 
dens; which is that of planting 
Beans cloſe to the Garden-walls, on 

the beſt Aſpects, immediately before 
the Fruit-trees; which certainly is a 
greater Prejudice to the Trees, than 
the Value of the Beans, or any other 


early Crop; therefore this Practice 


ſhould be every where diſcouraged ; 
for it is much better to run ſome 
Reed-hedges acroſs the Quarters of 
the Kitchen - garden, where early 


Beans and Peas may be planted ; in 


which Places they may with more 
Conveniency be covercd in ſevere 
Froſt; and to theſe Hedges the 
Beans may be cloſely faſtened, as 
they advance in their Growth; 
which, if practiſed againſt the Walls 
where good Fruit-trees are planted, 
will greatly prejudice the 'Trees, by 
overſhadowing 
Growth of theſe Legumes will draw 
off the Nouriſhment from the Roots 
of the Trees; whereby they will be 
greatly weakened. 

But to return to the Culture of 
the Beans; thoſe which are planted 
early in October will come up by the 
Beginning of November; and a: ſoon 
as they are two Inches above-ground, 
the Earth ſhould be carefully drawn 
up with an Hoe to their Stems; and 
this muſt be two or three times re- 
peated, as the Beans advance in 
Height: this will protect their Stems 
from the Froſt, and encourage their 
Strength. If the Winter ſhould prove 


— 


them; and the - 
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ſevere, it will be very proper to eo. 
ver the Beans with Peas haulm, Fern, 


or ſome other light Covering, which 


will ſecure them from the Injury of 
Froſt; but this Covering muſt be 
conſtantly taken off in mild Weather, 
otherwiſe the Beans will draw y 
tall and weak, and come to little. 
In the Spring, when the Beans 
are advanced to be a Foot high, they 
ſhould be faſtened up to the Hedge 


with a ſmall Line, ſo as to draw 


them as cloſe as poſſible; which will 
ſecure them from being injured by 


the morning Froſts ; which are often 


ſo ſevere in April, as to lay thoſe 
Beans flat on the Ground, which are 
not thus guarded : at this time all 
Suckers which come out from the 
Roots ſhould be very carefully taken 
off; for theſe will retard the Growth 
of the Beans, and prevent their com- 


ing early: and when the Bloſſoms | 
begin to open toward the Bottom of 


the Stalks, 'the Top of the Stems 
ſhould be pinched off; which will 
cauſe thoſe firſt Pods to ftand, and 
thereby to bring them forward, If 


theſe Rules are obſerved; and the 


Ground kept clean from Weeds, or 
other Plants, there will be little Dan- 
ger of their failing. 

But leſt this firſt Crop ſhould be 
deſtroyed by Froſt, it will be abto- 


lutely neceſſary to plant more about 


three Weeks after the firſt ; and ſo 
to repeat planting more every three 
Weeks or a Month till February: 
but thoſe which are planted toward 
the End of November, or the Begin- 
ning of December, may be planted 
on {ſloping Banks, at a Diſtance from 
the Hedges; for if the Weather 15 
mild, theſe will not appear  above- 
ground before Chriſmas; therefore 
will not be in ſo much Danger #3 
the firſt and ſecond Planting, which, 
by that time, will be a conſiderable 
Height. The fame Directions which 
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in the Rows ſhould be 
or ſix Inches aſunder. This Diſtance 
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zre before given will be ſufficient; 
but only it muſt be obſerved, that 
the larger Beans ſhould be planted at 
a greater Diſtance than the ſmall 
ones ;. as alſo, that thoſe which are 
firſt planted muſt be put cloſer toge- 
ther, to allow for ſome miſcarrying : 
therefore, where a ſingle Row .1s 
planted, the Beans may be put two 


Inches aſunder; and theſe of the 


third and fourth Planting may be al- 
lowed three Inches : and when they 

are planted in Rows, acroſs a Bank, 
the Rows ſhould be two Feet and 

an balf aſunder: but the Vindſor 
Beans ſhould have a Foot more Space 
between the Rows; and the Beans 
planted five 


may, by ſome Perfons, be thought 
too great; but, from many Years 
Experience, I can affirm, that the 
{ame Space of Ground will produce 
a greater Quantity of Beans, when 
planted at this Diſtance, than if dou- 
ble the Quantity of Seeds are put on 
it. In the Management of theſe later 
Crops of Beans, the principal Care 


mould be to keep them clear from 


Weeds, and any other Plants, which 
would draw away their Nouriſh- 
ment; to keep earthing them up; 
and, when they are in Bloſſom, to 
cut off their Tops; which, if ſuffer- 
ed to grow, will draw the Nouriſh- 
ment from the lower Bloſſoms, which 


will prevent the Pods from ſetting ; 


and ſo only the Upper-parts of the 


Stems will be fruitfal : and another 


thing ſhould be obſerved in planting 
of the ſucceeding Crops ; which is, 
to make Choice of moilt ſtrong Land 
tor the later Crops ; for if they are 


planted on dry Ground, -they rarely 
come to much. 


Theſe After-crops ſhould be plant- 


ed at about a Fortnight Diſtance 
from February to the Middle of May; 


after which time it is generally too 
V 9 L. - 1. ; 
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late to plant, unleſs the Land is very 
ſtrong and moiſt; for in warm dry 
light Land all the late Crops of 
Beans are generally attacked' by the 
black Inſe&s, which cover all the 
Upper-part of their Stems, and ſoon 
cauſe them to decay. : 

Where the Seeds of theſe Beans 
are deſigned to be faved, a ſufficient 
Number of Rows ſhould be ſet apart 
for that Purpoſe, according to the 
Quantity deſired : theſe ſhould be 
managed in the ſame Way as thoſe 


which are deſigned for the Table; 
but none of the Beans ſhould be ga- 


thered; though there are ſome co- 
vetous Perſons, who will gather all 
the firſt ripe for the Table, and are 


contented to ſave the After - crop for 


Seed; but theſe are never ſo large 
and fair as the firſt; ſo that if theſe 
are for Sale, they will not bring near 
the Price as the other; therefore 


what is gained to the Table, is loſt 


in the Value of the Seed. 
When the Seed is ripe, the Stalks 
ſhould be pulled up, and ſet upright 
againſt an Hedge to dry, obſerving 
to turn them every third Day, that 
they may dry equally : then they 


may be threſh'd out, and cleaned for 


Ulſe, or otherwiſe ſtacked up in a 
Barn, till there is more Leiſure for 
threſhing them 'out ; and afterward 


the Seed ſhould be drawn over, to 


take out all thoſe thar are not fair, 
preſerving the beſt for Uſe or Sale. 
Itisa very good Method to change 
the Seeds of all Sorts of Beans ; and 
not to ſow and ſave the Seeds long 
in the ſame Ground; for they do 
not ſucceed ſo well : therefore, if 
the Land is ſtrong where they are to 
be planted, it will be the beſt Way 
to procure the Seeds from a lighter 
Ground, and fo vice wer/a ; and by 
this Method the Crops will be larger, 
and the Beans fairer, and not fo 

liable to degenerate. 
17 Having 
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Having given Directions for the 
Culture of the Garden- bean, I ſhall 
next proceed to that of the Horſe- 


bean, which is cultivated in the 


Fields. | 


The Horſe - bean delights in a 


ſtrong moiſt Soil, and an open Ex 
poſure; for they never thrive well 
on dry warm Land, or in {mall In- 


Cloſures, where they are very ſub- 


ject to blight; and are frequently 
attacked by a black Inſect, which 
the Farmers call the Black Dolphin: 
theſe Inſects are often in ſuch Quan- 
tities, as to cover the Stems of the 
Beans intirely, eſpecially all the Up- 
per- part of them; and whenever 
this happens, the Beans ſeldom come 
to good: but in the open Fields, 
where the Soil is ſtrong, this rarely 
happens. | | 
Theſe Beans are ufually ſown on 
Land which is freſh broken up, be- 
cauſe they are of Uſe to break and 
pulverize the Ground, as alſo to de- 
ſtroy Weeds; ſo that the Land is 
rendered much better for Corn, after 
' a Crop of Beans, than it would have 
been before ; eſpecially if they are 


ſown and managed according to the 


New Huſbandry, with a Drill- plough, 
and the Horſe-hoe, uſed to ſtir the 


Ground between the Rows of Beans, 
which will prevent the Growth of 


Weeds, and pulverize the Ground; 


whereby a much greater Crop of 


Beans may, with more Certainty, be 
expected; and the Land will be bet- 
ter prepared for whatever Crop it is 
deſigned after. 
The Seaſon for ſowing of Beans 
is from the Middle of February to 
the End of March, according to the 
Nature of the Soil; the ſtrongeſt 
and wet Land ſhould always be laſt 
ſown : the uſual Quantity of Beans, 
ſown on an Acre of Land, is about 
three Buſhels ; but this is more than 


couble the Quantity which need be 


H 
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uſed, eſpecially according to the New 
Huſbandry : but I ſhall firſt ſet down 


the Practice according to the Old 
Huſbandry ; and then give Directi. 


ons for their Management accordi 

to the New. The Method of ſow. 
ing is after the Plough, in the Bot- 
tom of the Furrows ; but then the 


F urrows ſhould not be more than 


hive, or, at moſt, ſix Inches deep, 
If the Land is new-broken up, it is 
uſual to plow it early in Autumn, 
and let it he inRidges till after Chriſ . 
mas; then plow it in ſmall Furrows, 
and lay the Ground fmooth : theſe 
two Plowings will break the 
Ground fine enough for Beans ; and 
the third Plowing is to ſow the 
Beans, when the Furrows ſhould be 
made ſhallow, as was before-men- 
tioned. | oo 

_ Moſt People ſet their Beans too 
cloſe; for, as ſome lay the Beans 


in the Furrows after the Plough, and 


others lay them before the Plough, 
and plow them in, ſo, by both Me- 
thods, the Beans are ſet as cloſe as 
the Furrows are made, which is much 
too near; for when they are on ſtrong 
good Land, they generally are drawn 
up to a very great Height ; and are 
not ſo apt to pod as when they have 
more room, and are of lower 
Growth : therefore I am convinced 
by ſome late Trials, that the better 
Way is to make the Furrows two 
Feet aſunder, or more; which will 
cauſe them to branch out into many 
Stalks, and bear in greater Plenty 
than when they are cloſer : by this 
Method leſs than half the Quantity 
of Beans will be ſufficient ſor an 


Acre of Land; and by the Sun and 


Air being admitted between the 
Rows, the Beans will ripen much 
earlier, and more equally, than in 


the common Way. 


What has been mentioned muſt 
be underſtood as relating to the Old 
| Huſbandiy ; 
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Huſbandry ; but where Beans are 
planted according to the New, the 
Ground ſhould be four times plowed 
before the Beans are ſet 5 which will 
break the Clods, and render it much 
better for planting: then with a Drill- 
plough, to which an Hopper is fixed, 
for ſetting of the Beans, the Drills 
ſhould be made at three Feet aſun- 
der, and the Spring of the Hopper 
{et ſo as to ſcatter the Beans at three 
Inches Diſtance in the Drills, By this 
Method leſs than one Buſhel of Seed 
will plant an Acre of Land. When 
the Beans are up, if the Ground is 
ſtirred between the Rows with an 
Horſe-plough, it will deſtroy all the 
young Weeds ; and when the Beans 
are advanced about three or four 
Inches high, the Ground ſhould be 
again plowed between the Rows, 

and the Earth laid up to the Beans; 
F and if a third Plowing, at about 
| five or fix Weeks after, is given, the 
Ground will be kept clean from 
Weeds; and the Beans will ſtalk out, 
and produce a much greater Crop 
than in the common Way 
When the Beans are ripe, they are 
reaped with an Hook, as is uſually 
practiſed for Peas; and after having 
lain a few Days on the Ground, they 
are turned; and this muſt be repeat- 
ed ſeveral times, until they are dry 
enough to ſtack: but the beſt Me- 
thod is to tie them in ſmall Bundles, 
and ſet them upright; for then they 
will not be in ſo much Danger to 
fuffer by Wet, as when they lie on 
the Ground; and they will be more 
handy to carry and ſtack, than if 
they are looſe. The common Pro- 
duce is from twenty to twenty-five 
Buſhels on an Acre of Land. 

The Beans ſhould lie in the Mow 
to ſweat, before they are threſhed 
out ; for as the Haulm is very large 
and ſucculent, ſo it is very apt to 
$ive, and grow moiſt: but there is 
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By the New Huſbandry, 
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no Danger of the Beans receiving 
Damage, if they are ſtacked tolera- 
bly dry, becauſe the Pods will pre-: 
ſerve the Beans from Injury; and 
they will be much eaſier to threſh, 
after they have ſweat in the Mow, 
than before: and after they have 
once ſweated, and are dry again, 
they never after gie. 

the Pro» 
duce has exceeded the Old by more 
than ten Buſhels on an Acre; and 
if the Beans which are cultivated in 
the common Method are obſerved, 
it will be found, that more than half 
their Stems haye no Beans on. them ; 
for, by . ſtanding cloſe, they are 
drawn up very tall; ſo. the Tops of 
the Stalks only produce, and all the 
lower Part is naked; whereas, in the 
New Method, they bear almoſt to 
the Ground; and as the Joints of 
the Stems are ſhorter, ſo the Beans 


grow cloſer together on the Stalks. 


FABA ZAGYPTIA. Yide Arum 
Agyptiacum, m 
FABA CRASSA. Vide Anacame 
pleros. 


FABAGO, Bean-caper. 
The Characters arm 
The Leawes are produced by Pairs 
upon the ſame Footſialk, which Foot» 
alls grow opp:fite at the Joints of 
the Stalks :. the Cup of the Flower 
conſiſts of five Leaves: the Flowers 
alſo conſiſt of five Leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a Roſe, and have 
many Stamina, that ſurround the Style 
in the Centre of the Cup ; which Style 
becomes a cylindrical Fruit, and is, for 
the moſt part, five-cornered, divided 
into five Cell;, by intermediate Par- 
titions, each of which contains many 
flat Seeds. | 1 
The Species are; | 
1. Fa BACO Belgarum, five Pe- 
plus Pari ſienſium. Lugd. Bean- caper, 
Dulgo. 


*, 
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2. "FaBaco Africana arboreſcens, 
flare ſulphureo, fractu rotundo. Com. 


Rar. African Tree Bean- caper, with 


a ſulphur - colour'd Flower, and a 
round Fruit. 

3. FaBaco Africana fruteſcens, 
folio latiori, fructu tetragono. Afri- 
can ſhrubby Bean-caper,with broader 
Leaves, and a four-corneted Fruit. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is pretty 
hardy, and will endure the Cold of 
our Winters in the open Air, pro- 
vided it be planted in a dry Soll, and 
a warm Situation : this is propagated 
by ſowing the Seeds in the Spring, 
either on a warm Border, or a mo- 


derate Hot-bed; and when the Plants 


are come up, they may be planted 
into Pots filled wich light ſandy 
Earth, or in warm Borders under 


Walls or Hedges of the like Soil; 


for they do not care for a rich- 
dung'd Soil, nor a ſtrong or moiſt 
Earth. The Diſtance theſe Plants 
ſhould be planted at, muſt not be 
leſs than two Feet each Way ; for 


they grow to be very large, and 
form a ſtrong Head: the Eranches 


die away every Winter to the Head, 
and ſhoot again the ſucceeding 
Spring,and will produce great Plenty 
of Flowers and Seeds annually, and 


their Roots will abide many Years ; 


but are very apt to die, if removed 
after they are grown large. 


This Plant is of no Ule at preſent 


in England; but for the Variety of 
its Flowers deſerves a Place in good 
Gardens, where there is room. 
The other two Sorts, being Na- 
tives of a warm Country, will not 


endure the Cold of our Climate 


abroad, but muſt be preſerved in a 
Green-houſe : they may be propa- 
gated by ſowing their Seeds upon an 
Hot-bed in the Spring; and when 
the Plants come up, they ſhould be 
planted into Pots filled with freſh 


ſandy Earth, and may be expoſed, 


during the Summer, with other 
_ Green-houſe Plants; but in Winter 
ſhould be placed in an airy Part of 

the Houſe, and muſt not be crouded 
with other Plants; which will cauſe 
them to mould, and ſhed their Leaves, 


are placed in an airy Glaſs-caſe in 
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and many times deſtroy the whole 
Plant: they ſhould alſo have fre- 
quent Refreſhings with Water; but 
ſhould not have too much at a time; 
for that very often deſtroys theſe 
Plants. 
, They may alſo be increaſed by 
platiting Cuttings in any of the Sum- 
mer- months into Pats of light Earth, 


which ſhould be plunged into a mo- 


derate Hot-bed, to facilitate theit 
Rooting, obſerving to ſhade them 


from the Violence of the Sun, as 


alſo to give them Water frequently. 
When they are rooted, which will 
be in about two Months after plant: 
ing, they may then be tranſplanted 


into ſeparate Pots filled with the 


ſame light Earth ; and ſhould be ex- 
poſed to the open Air by degrees, 
and afterwards may be treated as 


was before directed for thoſe raiſed 
from Seeds, 


Theſe Plants were originally 
brought from the Cape of Good Hope; 
but have been many Years preſerved 


in the Gardens of the Curious. They 


grow to the Height of five or fi 
Feet, and ſend forth many Side- 
branches; ſo that they become large 
Shrubs, and make a pretty Variety 
among other Exotic Plants. If theſe 


Winter, where they may have free 
Air in mild Weather, and protected 
from the Froſt, they will thrive bet- 
ter than in a common Green-houſe. 
FAGONIA. This Plant was {0 
named by Dr. Tournefort, in Honout 
to Dr. Fagon, who was Superinten- 
dant of the Royal Garden at Pari. 
The Characters are; 
The Flower conſiſts of many Hon 
q hic 
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which are placed orbicularly, and ex- 


| pand in form of a Roſe : out of awhoſe 


Centre riſes the Pointal, which af- 
terabard becomes a chanelled raund- 
printed Fruit, conſiſting of many Cells, 
and compoſed of many Huſſs, each con- 
taining one roundiſh Seed. 

The Species are 

1. FA GON IA Cretica ſpins/a. 
Tourn, Thorny Trefoil of Candy. 

2. Faconta Hiſpanica non ſpi- 
noſa. TJaurn. Spaniſh Fagonia with- 
out Thorns. 

The firſt Sort is a Native of the 
Iſland of Candia : this has been de- 
ſcribed by ſome Botaniſts under the 
Title of Trijolium ſpinoſum Creticum, 
which occaſioned my giving it the 


| Engliſþ Name of Thorny Trefoil of V 
Crete; though there is no other Affi- 


nity between this and the Trefoil, 


than that of this having three Leaves 


or Lobes, on the ſame Footſtalk. 


This is a low Plant, which ſpreads 


its Branches cloſe to the Ground, 
which are extended to a conſidera- 
ble Diſtance. The Flowers are of. 
a purple Colour ; and in their Form 
greatly reſemble thoſe of the Bean- 


caper: theſe are produced at the 


Diviſion of the Branches fingly : 
after the Flower is paſt, there is 2 


pointed five - carnered Fruit ſuc- 


ceeds. | | 
T'bis Plant is propagated by Seeds, 
which ſhould be ſown upon a Bor- 
der of freſh light Earth, where the 
Plants are deſigned to remain; for 


they do not bear tranſplanting well : 


when the Plants come up, they may 
be thinned out to the Diftance of 
eight or ten Inches; and if they are 


kept clean from Weeds, they will re- 


quire no other Care. 

If the Seeds are ſown the Begin- 
ning of April, in a warm Situation, 
the Plants will flower in July, and 
the Seeds ripen in September ; but if 


corner” d. 


ner as for Barley; and if the Soil is 


Flour of it is very white, and makes 
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the Seeds are ſown in Autumn, in 
a warm Border, the Plants will live; 
through the Winter: and theſe will 
come ſo early to flower, that there 
will be no Danger of the Seeds be- 
ing ripe; and when the Summer 
proves cold, thoſe which are ſown. 
in the Spring very often fail to pro- 
duce ripe Seeds. | 

'The ſecond Sort is a Native of 
Spain, and differs from the firſt in 
having no Thorns, and it grows a 
little more ere&; in other reſpects 
it is very like to it. 
 FAGOPYRUM, Buck-wheat. 

The Characters are; 

The Flowers are ſpecious, growing 
in a Spike, or branch'd from the 
ings of the Leaves: the Cup of the 
Flower is divided into five Parts, 
evhich reſemble the Petals of a Floau- 
er : the Seeds are black, aud three- 


T he Species are; - al 

1. FacoPYRUM wulgare erectum. 
Tourn, Common upright Buck- 
wheat. 

2. FACOPYRUM vulgare ſcandens. 
Teurn. Common creeping Bucke 
Wheat. | | 

The firſt of theſe Plants is culti- 
vated in many Parts of England, and 
is a great Improvement to dry bar- 
ren Lands. The belt Seaſon for ſow- 
ing it is in May: one Buſhel will ſow 
an Acre. The Ground ſhould he 
plowed and dreſſed in the ſame man- 


not very lean, it will yield a very 
great Inereaſe, as fifty or ſixty Buſh- 
els upon an Acre, and is excellent 
Food for Hogs, Poultry, Sc. The 


a very good Sort of Pancake, if 
mixed with a little Wheat flour. The 
Straw is good Fodder for Cattle; 
and the Grain, given to Horſes 
amongſt their Oats, will make them 
"2 7 thrive 
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thrive ; but it muſt be broken in a 


Mill, otherwiſe it is apt to paſs thro' 


te Cattle wWhele. 


Ie is commonly late in the Seaſon 
before it is ripe; but there is no 


great Danger of the Seeds falling, 


nor of ſuffering by Wet after it is 
mown : it muſt lie ſeveral Days to 


dry, that the Stalks (which are hard) 


may wither before it is hous'd. 
Buck wheat is ſometimes ſown 
very thick, and ſuffer'd to grow un- 
til it is near flowering,” and is then 
| pon in, which makes a good Lay 
for Wheat or Rye: but ſome People 
eſteem it the better way to feed Cat- 
tle with it; eſpecially Milch- cows, 
Which, they ſay, will cauſe them to 
ive a great deal of Milk, and make 
th the Butter and Cheeſe very 
good. This will alſo afford Food for 
Cattle in the drieft time, when all 
other Graſs is burnt up. 


The ſecond Sort is found wild in 


divers Parts of England; but is never 
cultivated in Gardens. 
FAG Us, The Beach: tree. 
The Characters are; 

Tt hath Leaves ſomewhat re ſem- 
Bing thoſe of ' the Horn beam : the 
Male Flowers grow together in a round 
Bunch, and are produced at remote 
Diftances from the Fruit on the ſame 
Tree: the Fruit conſiſts of tauo or 
three triazgular Nuts, which are in- 
cloſed in a rough hairy Rind, divided 
into four Parts. | | 
The Species are; | 
1. Facus. Dad. The Beach- 
tre. | 8 

2. Facus foliis eæ luteo wariega- 
tis. The yellow-ftrip'd Beach- tree. 
3. Facvus feliis ex albo wariegatis, 
The white-flrip'd Beach- tree. 

There ts but one Species of this 
Tree at preſent known (except the 
two Varieties with ſtrip'd Leaves, 
which are accidental), though the 


Planters would diftinguiſh two or 
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Sorts, one of which they call the 
Mountain Beach ; and, as they ſay, 


_ affords a much whiter Timber than 
the other, which they call the Wild 


Beach: but as theſe have never been 
diſtinguiſhed by the Botaniſts, nor 
can I perceive any real Difference 


amongſt all the Trees of this Kind 
I have yet ſeen, I rather think the 


Difference in the Colour of the 
Wood is occafioned by the Places of 
their Growth ; which 1s often ob- 
ſerved to be the Caſe with moſt other 
Sorts of Timber. 

This Tree is propagated by ſow- 
ing the Maſt ; the Seaſon for which 


is any time from October to Februa- 


ry, only obſerving to ſecure the Seeds 
from Vermin when early ſown; 


which if carefully done, the ſooner 


they are ſown the better, after they 
are fully ripe : a ſmall Spot of 
Ground will be ſufficient for raiſing 


a great Number of theſe Trees from 


Seed ; but you muſt be very careful 
to keep them clear fromWeeds ; and 
if the Plants come up very thick, 


you ſhould not fail to draw out the 


ſtrongeſt of them the Autumn fol- 
lowing, that thoſe left may have room 
to grow: ſo that if you huſband a 
Seed-bed carefully, it will afford a 


three Vears Draught of young Plants; 


which ſhould be planted in a Nur- 
ſery; and, if deſigned for Timber- 
trees, at three Feet Diſtance Row 
from Row, and eighteen Inches aſun- 
der in the Rows. | | 
But if they are deſigned forHedges 
(to which the Tree is very well 


adapted), the Diſtance need not be 


ſo great; two Feet Row from Row, 
and one Foot in the Rows, will be 
ſufficient. In this Nurſery they may 
remain two or three Years, obſerv- 
ing to clear them from Weeds, as 
allo to dig up the Ground between 
the Roots, at leaſt once a Year, that 


their tender Roots may the better 


extend 
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extend themſelves each Way: but 
be careful not to cut or bruiſe their 
Roots, which is injurious to all young 
Trees; and never dig the Ground 
in Summer, when the Earth is hot 
and dry; which, by letting in the 
Rays of the Sun to the Roots, is often 
the Deſtruction of young Trees. 
This Tree will grow to a conſi- 
derable Stature, though the Soil be 
ſtony and barren, as alſo, upon the 
Declivities of Hills, and chalky 


Mountains, where they will refill the 


Winds better than moſt other Trees; 
but then the Nurſeries for the young 
Plantz ought to be upon the ſame 
Soil; for if they are raiſed in a 
good Soil, and a warm Expoſure, 
and afterwards. tranſpianted into a 
bleak barren Situation, they ſeldom 
thrive, which holds true in moſt 
other Trees: therefore I would ad- 
viſe the Nurſery to be made upon 


the ſame Soil where the Plantation is 


intended : but of this I ſhall ſay more 
under the Article of Nur/ery. | 
The Tree is very proper to form 
large Hedges to ſurround Planta- 
tions, or large Wilderneſs-quarters; 
and may be kept in a regular Fi- 
gure, if ſheared twice a Year, eſpe- 
_ cally if they ſhoot ſtrong; in which 


Caſe, if they are neglected but a Sea- 


ſon or two, it will be difficult to re- 
duce them again, The Shade of 
this Tree is very injurious to moſt 
Sorts of Plants which grow near it; 
but is generally believed to be very 
ſalubrious to human Bodies. | 
The Timber is of great Uſe to 
Turners for making Trenchers, 


Diſhes, Trays, Buckets; and like- 


Wiſe to the Joiner for Stools, Bed- 


ſteads, Coffers, c. The Maſt is 
Very good to fat Swine and Deer ; it 
alſo affords a ſweet Oil, and hath in 
_ Famines ſupported Men with 

read. | | | 


This Tree delights in a chalky or 
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ſtony Ground, where it generally 
grows very faſt; and the Bark of 
the Trees, in ſuch Land, 1s clear and 
ſmooth ; and although the Timber 
is not ſo valuable, as that of many 
other Trees, yet as it will thrive on 
ſuch Soils, and in ſuch Situations, 
where few better Trees will grow, 
the Planting of them ſhould be en- 
couraged ; eſpecially as the Trees 
afford an agreeable Shade ; and the 
Leaves make a fine Appearance in 
Summer,and continue green as long 
in Autumn as any of the deciduous 
Trees : therefore in Parks, and other 
Piantations for Pleaſure, this Tree 
deſerves to be cultivated among thoſe 
of the firſt Claſs ; eſpecially where 
the Soil is adapted to it. Hy 
The two Sorts with variegated 
Leaves may be propagated by bud- 
ding or grafting them upon the com- 
mon Beach, obſerving not to plant 
them in a good Earth; which will 
cauſe the Buds or Cyons to ſhoot vi- 
gorouſly, whereby the Leaves will 
become plain; which often happens 
to moſt variegated Plants. ; 
FEATHERFEW or FEAVER- 
"ide Matricaria. ; 
FENEL. Vide Feeniculum. 
FENEL - FLOWER. Vide Ni- 
ella. | 
FERRUM EQUINUM, Horſe 
ſhoe-vetch. 
The Characters are; | Be 
I. hath a papilionaceous Flower, 
ewhich is ſucceeded by @ flat Pod, di- 
ftinguiſhed into Foints reſembling an 
Half-moon, or an Horſeſhoe, contain- 
ing Seeds of the ſame Form. 
The Species are; 
I. Fearum Fquinum Aligua fin- 
gulari. C. B. Horſeſhoe-vetch with 
a ſingle Pod. 
2. FER RUN EQuinuUM fi/:qua mute 
tiplici. C. B. Horſeſhoe · vetch with 
many Pods. 


114 3. Fan- 


T's, 


3. FeRRUM Equinum 8 


cum, ſiliguis in ſummitate. C. B. Com- 
mon Horleſhoe-vetch, 


There are ſome other 3 of 


this Plant, which are preſerved in 


curious Botanic Gardens; but it is 
rare that any of them are propaga- 
ted, except for Variety - ſake, they 
having no great Beauty. The two 
firſt Species are brought from Abroad; 
but the third Sort grows wild upon 


chalky Hills in divers Parts of Erg-_ 


land. 

They may be propagated by fow- 
ing their Seeds in March upon a dry 
Soil, in the Places where they are 
to remain; for they do not well bear 
tranſplanting. The Diſtance they 
ſhould be allowed, ought to be at 
leaſt a Foot from each other ; for 
they ſpread upon the Ground, and 

will cover that Space. Theſe pro- 
duce their Flowers in June, and per- 

fe their Seeds in Augu/? and ed 
tember. 

FERULA, Fenel-giant. 

The Characters are; 

IL hath a large ſucculent NY 
Noot: the Stalks are ſpongy, and filled 
with Pith : the Fliauers confiſt of 


many Leaves, which expand in form 


of a Roſe, and grow in an Umbel : 
each Flower is ſuecerded by two large 
oval-ſhap'd flat Seeds, which are very 
thin, and, for the moſi part, turn 
black whin they are ripe : to which 
may be added, The Leaves are he 
thoſe of Fenel. 

| 'The Species are; 

1. FERULA major, ſeu famina Pli- 
uit. M. Unb. Pliny's Female Fenel- 
giant. 

2. FERULA galbanifera. Lob. OL/. 
Broad-leav'd Fenel-giant. 
3. FERULa Tingitana, folio U. 


Ii imo lucido. H. Edin. Broad - leav'd 


ſhining Fenel- giant from Tangier. 
4 FERULa T7: ingitana, folio an- 
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guſto lucida. H. L. Narrow - leavd 
F pe; iant from Tangier. 


ERULA tenuore folio, Nar- 


* [leav* d Fenel- giant. 
6. FeRULa Africana galbaniferg, 
folio & facie liguftici. Par. Bat. Afri. 


can Fenel-giant, with the Face and 


Leaf of Lovage. 

7. FERULA Africana galbexifes, 
folio myrrhidis. H. Amſt. African 
Fenel-giant, with a Seſeli-leaf. 


There are ſeveral other Varieties 


of this Plant, which are preſerved in 
curious Botanic Gardens ; but as they 
are of no great Uſe or Beauty, 
ſhall paſs them over in this Place. 
The firſt of - theſe Plants is pretty 
common in the Eng/lifþ Gardens: 
this, if planted in a Sook Sail, will 
grow to the Height of ten or twelve 
Feet, and more, and divides into 
many Branches; therefore ſhould 


have a great deal of room: for if it 


be planted too near to other Plants, 
it will over-bear and deſtroy them. 


It dies to the Surface every Autumn, 


and riſes again the ſucceeding 
Spring. The Flowers are produced 
in June, and the Seeds are ripe in 
September. 


Mr. Ray ſays, That the People of 


_ Sicily uſe the Pith of this Plant for 
Tinder to light their Fires. 


And if 
this was practiſed by the Antients, 
we may eahly gueſs why the Poets 
feigned, that Prometheus ſtole Fire 


from Heaven, and carried it to tbe 


Earth in an hollow Ferula. 

The ſecond, fixth, and ſeventh 
Sorts are ſuppoſed by ſome Authors 
to afford Galbauum; which, they lay, 
is an Exudation from ſome of theſe 
Plants : but this at preſent is not de- 
termined ; for, if any of the three, 
3 ſeventh is thought to be the 

eſt. 


Theſe Plants are all very hardy, 


except the ſixth and ſeventh Sorts; 


Which, 
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which, being Natives of a warm 
Country, will require to be houſed 
in Winter. They are al! propa- 
gated by ſowing their Seeds, which 
ſhould be done ſoon after they are 
ripe; for if they are kept until Spring, 
they ſeldom grow until the follow- 
ing Spring: they muſt be ſown very 
early, and in a ſhady Situation, 
otherwiſe the Seeds are ſubje& to 


miſcarry. They delight in a light 


moiſt Soil, and muſt be planted at 
jeaſt two Feet and an half aſunder; 
for they {pread very far. The Roots 
will-abide many Years, if ſuffered 
to remain undiſturbed : but if they 
are tranſplanted when old, they 
| ſeldom thrive well afterwards. Theſe 
being Plants only for Curioſity, one 
of each Sort is ſufficient for a Gar- 
den; fince they are of no great 
Beauty, and require much room. 
The fixth and ſeventh Sorts ſhould 
be ſown ſoon after the Seeds are ripe, 
in a Pot of good Earth ; which ſhould 
be placed under an Hot-bed-frame 
during the Winter-ſeaſon, to preſerve 
it from the Froſts : and when the 


Plants are come up in the Spring, 


they ſhould be tranſplanted each into 
a ſeparate Pot, and may be expoſed 
in Summer; but in Winter ſhould 
be defended from Froſts. They 
muſt be ſhifted into larger Pots, as 
they increaſe in Bulk. The beſt 
Seaſon for removing them is in Sep- 
tember, before they are houſed. They 


require frequent Waterings, and to 


have as much Air as poſſible in mild 
Weather. | 


FICOI DES, Fig-marigold. 

The Name of this Genus has been 
altered to that of Me/embrianthemum, 
which has been given to it by ſome 
of the Cerman Botaniſts; and of late 
| has been more generally uſed, ſince 

the Diſuſe of compound Names ; 


but as this Name has not, nor 1s 


Likely to prevail among the Garden- 


tree-like African Ficoides, with a 


— Fl 
ers, J chooſe to continue the old Title 
of Ficoides, by which theſe Plants are 
well known in the Erg/; Gardens; 
eſpecially as the other is not a v 
proper one for including all the 
Species; for the Name ſignifies a 
Flower expanding at Noon ; and as 
many Species of this Genus are 
night-flowering, this is an improper 
Title for thoſe. —=— 

The Chara@ers are; 

The whole Plant is ſucculent, and 
has the Appearance of Houſlzek : the 
Leaves grow oppoſite by Pairs: the 
Cup of the Flower is fleſhy, and di- 
vided into five Parts almoſt to the 
Bottom: the Flower conſiſts of many 
Leaves, which are divided into ſmall 
Parts, and expand in form of a Mari- 
gold: the Flower is ſucceeded by a 
ſucculent Fruit, which is divided into 
five or more Cells, which are full of 
ſmall Seeds. | 

The Species are; 

1. Ficoipes ſeu Ficus aixoides 
Africana major procumbens, ts iangu- 
lari folio enſiformi. H. L. Boerh, Ind. 
Great trailing MHican Ficoides, with 
a triangular ſword-ſhaped Leaf. 

2.Fico1DEs ſeu Ficus aizoides Afri- 
cana major procumbens, triangulari 
folio, fructu maximo eduli. Ficus 
Hottentottorum, vulgo. H. L. Great 
trailing African Ficoides, with a tri- 
angular ſword-ſhap'd Leaf, and a 
large eatable Fruit; commonly call'd, 
the Hottentot Fig. 

3. Ficoipes Afra, caule lignoſo, 
erecta, folio triangulari enſiſormi ſca- 
bro, flore luteo magno. Boerh. Ind. 
Upright African Ficoides, with a 
woody Stalk, and a triangular rough 
{word-ſhap'd Leaf, and a large yel- 
low Flower. 

4. Fricoipes Afra arbereſcens 
erefta, folio triangulari longiſſi mo 
confertim nato purpuraſcente, flore 
lutes magno. Boerh. Ind. Upright 
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long triangular Leaf, and a large 
ellow Flower, commonly call'd 
Pink-leav'd Ficoides. 


5. Ficoipes Aa, folio triangu- 


lari enffformi glauco craſſo, ad mar- 
gines laterales paucis inermibus ſpinis 
aculeato, flere in longo pedunculo 
aureo. Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, 
with a thick triangular ſword-ſhap'd 
Leaf, arm*d with Spines on the 


Edges, and a yellow Flower grow- 


ing upon a long Footſtalk, com- 


monly call'd, the Dog's-chap Fi- 


coides. 


6. Frcoipes Aa, folio triangu- 


ari enſifurmi craſſo brevi, ad margines 
laterales multis majoribuſque ſpinis 
aculeato, flore aureo ex calyce longi/h- 
mo. Boerh. Ind, African Ficoides, 
with a triangular ſword-ſhap'd Leaf, 


having many large Spines upon their 


Edges, and a yellow Flower with a 
long Calyx, commonly called, the 
_ prickly Dog's-chap Ficoides. | 

7. FicolvEs Afra, folio triangu- 
lari ſecuris forma, flore aureo ſtellato. 
Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, with 
a triangular hatchet-ſhap'd Leaf, 
and a yellow ſtarry Flower, com- 
monly call'd, the Stag's-horn Ficoi- 
des. This Sort expands its Flowers 
only in the Evening. | | 

8. Ficoipes Afra, folio triangu- 
lari longo, marginis inferioris ſupre- 
mo aculeato, flore violaceo. Boerh. 
Jad. African Ficoides, with a long 
triangular 'Leaf, having Spines at 
the Extremity on the Under-part of 
the Leaves, and a violet-colour'd 
Flower, commonly call'd, the Daiſy - 
flowered Ficoides. 

9. Ficoipes Africana fruteſcens 
perfoliata, folio triangulari glauco 
punctato, cortice lignoſo candido tenui. 
7. Ac. Reg. Shrubby African Fi- 
coides, with perfoliated triangular 
glaucous Leaves, and a ſlender white 
lignous Bark, commonly call'd, the 
leſſer horned Ficoides. | 


Flower. 


1 

10. FicoipES Ara, folio triangy. 
lari glauco perfoliato breviſſimo, apice 
Jpinoſo. Boerh. Ind. flore purpurg, 
African Ficoides, with. a triangulay 
ſhort perfoliate glaucous Leaf, hay. 
ing Spines upon the Top, and a 
purple Flower, commonly call, 
the large-horn'd Ficoides. 

11. Ficoides Africana, aculcis 
longi//imis & feliatis naſeentibus ex 
alis foliorum. Tourn.' Ac. Reg. Afri- 
can Ficoides, with long Spines 

rowing from the Wings of the 

Ves. | 

12. Ficoipes Afra, folio triangu- 
lari enfiformi brewiſſimo, flore dilute 
purpuraſcente filamentoſo. Boerh. Ind. 
African Ficoides, with a ſhort tri- 


angular ſ{word-ſhap'd Leaf, and a 


purpliſh-colour'd Flower. 

13. Ficoipes ſeu Ficus aixoides 
Africana, folio triangulari craſſo 
glauco brevi, ad tres margines acule- 
ato. Boerh, Ind. flore purpuraſcente. 
African Ficoides, with a ſhort thick 
glaucous triangular Leaf, with three 
Spines on the Edges, and a purpliſh 
Flower. 

14. Ficoipes Afra, folio iri- 
angulari glauco breviſſimo crafſiſſims, 
margine non ſpinoſo, Boerh. Ind. fore 
purpuraſeente. African Ficoides, with 
a very ſhort thick triangular glau- 
cous Leaf, without Spines on the 
Edge, and a purpliſh - co:our'd 
Flower. 

15. Ficoipes Afra, folio trian- 
gulari glauco breviſjimo craſſiſſino, 
margine ſpinoſo, caule & flore purpu- 
reo. African Ficoides, with a very 
ſhort thick glaucous Leaf, with 
Spines upon the Edge, and a pur- 
ple Stalk and Flower, | 

15. Ficoipes Ha fruticant, 
folio triangulari ſcabro tenui, fore 
wiolaceo. Boerh. Ind. African ſhrub- 
by Ficoides, with a triangular rough 
narrow Leaf, and a violet-colour'd 


17. Fi- 
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. 17. FicoipEs Afra, folio trian- brevi guttato, flare violacto. Ind. 
5 gulari wiridi longo aſpero, flore vio- African ſhrubby Ficoides, with 

= laceo. Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, woolly Stalk, a ſmall taper ſpotted 
5 with a long green rough triangular Leaf, and violet-coloured Flower. 

. Leaf, and a violet- coloured Flower. 26. Ficoipes Afra fruticoſa, 
R 18. FicolpEs Afra, folio tri- caule lanugine argentea ornato, folio 
, angulari crafſo ſueculentiſſimo. Boes h. tereti pars long, guttulis argenteis 


Ind. fore aureo. African Ficoides, guaſi ſcabro, flore wiolaceo. Boerh. | 
with a thick ſucculent triangular Ind. African ſhrubby Ficoides, with 


s Lear, and a yellow Flower. a white woolly Stalk, a long tap. 

g 10 FicolbEs Afra, folio trian- filver-ſpotted rough Leaf, and a 
5 gulari longo ſucculento, caulibus rubris, violet- coloured Flower. 

. Brerh. Ind. flore luteo. African Fi- 27. Ficoipes ſeu Ficus aixoides 


coides, with a long ſucculent trian- Africana, folio variegato aſpero, ad 
; gular Leaf, red Stalks, anda yellow apicem ſtella ſpineſa ornato, flore vio- 
Flower. laceo. Boerh. Ind, African Ficoides, 
20. Ficoipgs ſeu Ficus aixeides with a rough 'party-colour'd Leaf, 
Africana erecta arboreſcens lignoſa, tipped with a Star of Spines, and a 
b 2 fore radialo, primo purpures, dein ar- violet-coloured Flower. 
| vente, interdiu clauſo, noctu aperto. 28. Ficoipes Afra lignoſa, folio 
| Brerh. Ind, African upright tree- fereti aſpero, ad apicem ſtella ſpinoſa, 
| like Ficoides, with a radiated Flow- fore wiolaces. African woody Fi- 
er, firſt of a purple, and afterwards coides, with a taper rough Leaf, 
a filver Colour, opening in the tipped with a Star of Spines, and a 
Night, but cloſed in the Day. violet-coloured Flower. 

21, Ficoipts Ha arboreſcens, 29. Ficoipes ſeu Ficus aizoides 
ſolio tereti, fore candido, noctu aperto, Africana crea, tereti felio, floribus 
interdiu clauſo. Boerh. Ind. African albis umbellatis. Par. Bat. Upright 
tree-like Ficoides, with a taper Leaf, African Ficoides, with a taper Leaf, 
and white Flower, opening in the and white Flowers growing in an 
Night, but ſhut in the Day. Umbel. 

22. Ficoipts Afra arboreſcens, 30. Ficoinpes Valio tereti, caule 
Folio tereti glauco, apice purpureo wiridi ramofilſimo, flore paruo candida. 

craſſo. Boerh. Ind. flore wialaceo. Afri- African Ficoides, with a taper Leaf, 
can tree: like Ficoides, with a thick a green branching Stalk, and a {mall 
taper glaucous Leaf, tipped with white Flower. 
3 Purple, anda violet-coloured Flower. 31. Ficoipes Africana, folio te- 
. 23. Ficoides Afra, folio tereti, reti longo tenui, guttulis argenteis, 
. procumbens, flare cocciueo. H. L. Afri- flore parvo purpuraſcente, radice 
car trailing Ficoides, with a taper cra/ifſima. African Ficoides, with 
Leaf, and a ſcarlet Flower. a long taper Leaf ſpotted with white, 
24. Ficoibes ſeu Ficus aizsides a ſmall purpliſh Flower, and a 
 Africana, folio longo tenui, fore au- thick knobbed Root. 


rantio, Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides, 32. Ficoipts Africana humilis, 
with a long narrow Leaf, and an Felio tereti crafſo ſucculento, flore ſul- 
orange- coloured Flower. :  phureo, pedunculo brevi. Dwarf Afri- 


25. Firoines Afra fruticoſa, can Ficoides, with a thick taper 
caule lanuginofs, folio tereti tarva ſucculent Leaf, and a ſulphur-co- 
ot 1 + . p N ; 1 our'd 
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lour'd Flower, with a ſhort Foot- 
ftalk, commonly call'd the Quilled- 
leay'd Ficoides. | 5 

33. Ficoipes Africana procum- 
bens, © folio tereti longo, flore vio- 
laceo. African trailing Ficoides, with 
a long taper Leaf, and a violet- 
colour'd Flower. 


34. Ficoipes Afra acaulos, foliis 


latiſſimis craſſis lucidis conjugatis, 


ore aureo ampliſſimo. Tourn. Ac. 
Reg. African Ficoides without Stalks, 
and with broad thick ſhining Leaves, 
rowing by Pairs, and a large yellow 
lower. Ps 
35. FicoipEs Afra acaulos, foliis 
latiſſimis craſſiſſimis lucidis conjugatis, 
Pere aurco amplo, fine pedunculo. 
Boerh. Ind. African Ficoides with- 


out Stalks, and broad thick ſhining 


Leaves growing by Pairs, and a large 
yellow Flower without Footſtalks. 
36. Ficoipes Afra, foliis latiſſi- 
mis craſſis lucidis cruciatim poſitis. 
Boer h. Ind. African Ficoides, with 
broad thick Leaves growing croſs- 
wiſe. 5 


37. Ficoipes Africana procum- 


bens, foliis latis craſſis cruciatim po- 


fitis, fore albo, medio purpuraſcente. 


African trailing Ficoides, with broad 


thick Leaves growing croſs-wiſe, 
and a white Flower, with a purpliſh 


Middle. 


38. Ficorpes Africana procum- 


bens, foliis latis conjugatis, fore can- 
dido. African trailing Ficoides, with 
broad Leaves growing by Pairs, and 
a white Flower. 

39. Ficoipes Africana, folio 
plantaginis undulato, micis argenteis 
adſperſo. Tourn, Ac. Reg. African 
Ficoides, with a wav'd Plantain-leaf 
cover'd with Silver Drops, common- 
Iy call'd the Diamond Ficoides. 

40. Ficoipes Neapolitana, fore 
eandido, H. L. Neapolitan Ficoides, 
with a white Flower, commonly 
call'd Zgyptian Kali. 5 


41. Ficoipes ſeu Ficus aizvid:; 
 Africana, folio wiridi, micis quaſi 


glaciatis ſplendentibus ornato, flire | 


coccineo. Boerh. Ind. 1. African Fi. 
coides, with green Leaves beſet with 
ſhining glaſs- like Drops, and a ſcar. 
let Flower, | 

There are ſome other Sorts of 
this Plant in the Botanic Gardens 
abroad; but theſe here mentioned 


are what we have, at preſent, in the 
Engliſb Gardens. 


Theſe are all abiding Plants (ex- 


cept the thirty-ninth and fortieth 
Sorts, which are annual) ; and may 


be propagated by planting Cuttings 


either in June or July; obſerving 
to let them lie two or three Days, or 


more, i a dry Place after they are. 


cut off from the Plants, before they 


are planted, according as they are 


more or leſs ſucculent : the Sorts that 


are woody, need only to be planted 


upon an old Hot-bed, ſhading and 
watering them according to the Heat 
and Drought of the Seaſon ; but the 


ſucculent Kinds ſhould be planted 


in Pots filled with light ſandy freſh 
EartH,-and ſhould be plunged into a 
moderate Hot-bed, to facilitate their 
taking Root; and theſe ſhould have 
but little Moiſture, eſpecially before 
they are rooted, for much Wet will 
certainly deſtroy them. 

When the Plants have taken Root, 
which will be in about a Month's 
time, you ſhould expoſe them to the 
open Air gradually: thoſe which 
were planted in Pots, may be drawn 
out of the Hot-bed at firſt, and re- 
moved into a Glaſs-ſtove, where 
they may be enured, by degrees, to 
bear the Weather : but thoſe planted 
upon the old Hot-bed may remain 


unremoved until Auguſt; when they 


ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
planted into Pots filled with light 
freſh fandy Earth, and ſet in a Situa- 
tion where they may enjoy. the 

| | morning 
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morning Sun only, until they have 
taken freſh Root; when they may 
be expoſed to the open Air until the 
latter End of September, or the Be- 
ginning of October; at which time 
they muſt be removed into the Con- 
ſervatory, which ſhould be a light 
airy Glaſs-caſe, ſo built and con- 
trived as to admit of a large Portion 
of free Air whenever the Weather 1s 
mild ; but, in bard froſty Weather, 
the Cold may be excluded. The 
Structure of this will be deſcribed 
under the Article Stowe. | 

During the Winter- ſeaſon you 


muſt carefully obſerve to open the 
Glaſſes every Day, when the Wea- 
ther is mild; for if you keep them 


cloſely ſhut up, the Plants will grow 
ſickly, and drop their Leaves. You 
muſt alſo obſerve to pick off all de- 
tayed Leaves as often as they ap- 


pear, which, if ſuffered to remain | 
upon the Plants, would communi- 


cate a Diſtemper to them, and be 
very apt to rot them. You ſhould 
alſo give them frequent Waterings in 
mild Weather, eſpecially ſuch of 
them as are woody : but do not give 
them too much at once; for when 
the Earth, in Pots which are placed 
inthe Houſe, is too much ſaturated 
with Moiſture, it will not dry again 
during the Winte ſeaſon, for want 


of the Benefit of the Sun and Air, 


which are the two great Inſtruments 
in diſſipating Humidity ; and this is 
_ the intire Deſtruction of the 
Plant: whilſt, on the other hand, 
ſome People, out of too great Care 
to theſe Plants, let them ſuffer for 


want of Water and free Air in Win- 


ter, under a Notion of their being 
io very tender, as to be impatient 
of the leaſt Cold or Moiſture : where- 
as, in fact, they are very hardy, and 
are ſeldom deſtroyed with leſs Cold 
than hard Froſt; for I have had ſome 
Sorts endure the open Air ina warm 
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Border for two or three Winters 
which proved mild; and ſuch of 
theſe Plants as had thus endured the 
Cold, produced a much greater 
Quantity of Flowers; than thoſe 


which had been preſerved in a Stove 


with great Care: and it hath been 
chiefly owing to our managing them 
tenderly in Winter, that we annually 
loſt ſo many of them; for ſince I 
have treated them in a different man- 
her, I have rarely loſt a ſingle Plant. 
The thirty-ninth and fortieth Sorts 
are Annuals, and require to be ſown 
every Year. The thirty-ninth Sort 
is a very beautiful Plant, being all 
over ſet very thick with tranſparent 
cryſtal-like Drops, as if covered 
with ſmall Icicles; from whence it 
is by ſome called the Froſty Ficoi- 
des. The Seeds of this Plant ſhould 
be ſown very early in the Spring 
upon a good Hot-bed ; and when 
the Plants are come up, they muſt 
be planted into ſmall Pots filled with 
light freſh ſandy Earth, and plunged 
into another Hot-bed ; and as that 
Hot-bed declines its Heat, they 
ſhould be removed into a third Hot- 
bed, which will bring them forward 
towards Flowering; and in Tualy 
theſe Plants may be expoſed to the 
open Air by degrees, by which time 
their Flowers will appear, and be 
hereby rendered ſtrong, and capable 
to produce good Seeds. But you 
ſhould-always confine in ſmall Pots 
ſuch Plants as you deſign for Seed, 
never ſuffering them to root through 
the Hole in the Bottom of the Pot 
into the Ground, which would oc- 
caſion their growing to be much 
larger and ftronger Plants : but then 
their Strength would be diverted 
from the Seed - veſſels to nouriſh and 
produce ſtrong Shoots; ſo that it 
ſeldom happens, that the ſtrongeſt 
Plants produce good Seeds. But if 
you would have ſome of theſe Plants 


of 


bf & large Growth, you ſhould ſhake 
them out of the Pots' into an old 


Tlot bed of Tanners Bark, where 


their Roots and Branches will extend 
to a conſiderable Length. I have 
had one of theſe Plants in ſuch a Bed, 
which has ſpread above a Yard 
ſquare; and the Leaves and Branch- 
es were of a prodigious Size 

The Flowers of this Plant are of 
no great Beauty; but the Oddneſs 
of the whole Plant renders it worthy 


of a Place in every curious Garden, 


The fortieth Sort is a Plant of lit- 
tle Beauty; and is ſeldom preſerved 
but in curious Botanic Gardens, for 
Variety. 5 

This is one of the Plants which are 
cultivated in Spain, to make Pot- aſn; 
and, if I have been truly informed, 


is that of which they make the Ba- 


rilla; which is ſo eſſential in the 
making of hard Soap, and white 


Glaſs, that neither of them can be 
made without it; ſo that the Spa- 


niard have a great Trade for this 
Commodity: for, at preſent, there 
is very little of this Pot-aſh brought 


from any other Country; tho' for- 


merly a great Quantity was brought 


from Alexandria: but there are 


ſeveral judicious Perſons who believe 
that the Barilla is made from one 
Species of Kali, or Graſſwort; tho” 
I have received the Seeds of this Sort 
of Ficoides, from Alicant and Egypt, 
by the Name of Barilla, which have 
grown and flowered very well; but 
have never yet produced Seeds with 
me. This Sort is certainly, culti- 
vated about Aligant, where they 
make a Pot-aſh of the dried Plant; 
but whether this is the beſt Sort of 
Barilla, or a Pot-aſh of an inferior 
Quality, is yet doubtful with me: 
but certainly it might be worthy an 


Inquiry, fince the Commodity is ſo 


neceſſary in theſe two ManufaQturies 
of Glais and Soap; and whatever 


Fl 


Plant it is that is ſo uſeful, it might | 


be cultivated to great Advantage in 


Carolina, and ſome of the Brit * 


Poſſeſſions in America: and hereh 


there might, at all times, be a Sup. 


ply of this Pot-aſh brought to Eig. 
land ; which 1s with Difficulty pro. 
cured, whenever there is a Miſunder. 
ſtanding between the Engliſhß and 
Spaniſb Nations. | 

The firſt, ſecond, and twenty firſt 


- Sorts I have never yet ſeen flower, 


although there are many large Plants 
of each Kind in divers Gardens in 
England. T had one Plant of the 
twenty-firſt Sort, which had been 
Planted into an open Border, againft 
a Wall, that was ſet very thick with 
Buds in almoſt every Part of the 
Plant, late in the Autumn 1726. but 
a ſudden ſharp Froſt happening, 
deftroyed the whole Plant. 

The third, fourth, fixteenth, 


ſeventeenth, twenty-ſecond, twenty- 
third, twenty-fourth, and twenty 


fifth Sorts branch out, and grow 
ſhrubby, and produce large Quanti- 
ties of very beautiful Flowers; 
which, being expanded in the Heat 


of the Day, afford a very agreeable 


Proſpect, and are well worth culti- 
vating in every Collection of Plants, 


for their Beauty; as are all the 
Dwarf ſucculent Sorts, for their 
Oddneſs; and ſome of them produce 
beautiful Flowers, tho' not in ſuch 


Plenty as the former. 


Theſe are, ſome or other of their 
Sorts, continually in Flower; but 


their cbief Seaſon of flowering is 
from April to September; and many 


of them produce good Seeds: but as 
their Cuttings ſeldom fail to take 


Root, they are rarely propagated by 


Seeds in England. 


FICUS, The Fig tree. 
The Characters are; _ 
The Floabers, which are always 


zncloſed in the Middle of the Fruit, 


conſiſt 


. 
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| Flowers are fituated 


cnſift of one Leaf, and are Male and 
F hf the 2 Fruit : the Male 
toward the 
Crown of the Fruit; and the Female, 
which grow near the Stalk, are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall hard Seeds : the intire 
Fruit is, for the moſt part, turbinated 
and globular, or of an oval Shape, is 


 fliſhy, and of a feveet Taſte. 


The Species are; 


1. Fjcus ſativa, fructu wiolaceo 


longo, intus rubente. Tourn. The 


long blue Fig. 


2. Ficus ſativa, Fructu oblongo 


albo mellifluo. Tourn. The long 


white Fig. | | 

3. Ficus ſativa, fructu præcoci 
albide fugaci. Tourn. The early 
white Fig, by ſome falfly call'd the 
Marſeilles Fig. | 

4. Ficus Jativa, fructu globoſo 
allo mellifuo. Journ. The great 
round white Fig. 


6. Ficus ſativa, frudtu par 


fuſes, intus rubente. Tourn. The 
imall brown Fig, commonly call'd 


the Malta Fig. | 
6. Ficus ſativa, Hud longo 


majori nigro, intus purpuraſcente. 


Journ. The great long black Fi 


7. Ficus f/ativa, fruftu oloboo 5 


Fuſco, intus rubente. The Murrey 
Fig. | | | 

8, Ficus ſativa, fruftu præcoci 
ſubrotundo albido ftriato, intus roſeo. 
_ The roundiſh white-ſtriped 

ig. 

9. Ficus ſativa, fructu viridi, 
longo pediculo inſidente. Tourn. The 
green Fig. | 


io. Ficus ſativa, fructu parwo 


ſerotino albido, intus roſco, melli fluo, 


_ lacera. Tourn, The Marſeilles 
ig. | 

11. Ficus ſativa, fructu flave- 
feente, intus ſuave-rubente. Tourn. 
The yellow Fig. | 
12. Ficus ſativa, fructu majori 


T/{chia Fig. 
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wiolaceo oblongo, cute lIacerd. Tourtt, 
Great long violet Fig. | 

13. Ficus ſativa, frufu magne 
rotunao depreſſo ſpadiceo, circa umbi- 
licum dehiſcente, intus ſuave-rubente; 
Garid. The Roſe Fig. 

14. Ficus ſativa, fructu magn 
rot undo albo mellifluo, foliis magis 
diſſectis. The great white Tr 
Fig, with deeply-cut Leaves. 
15. Fievs ſativa, fructu longs 


majori nigro, intus albo, ſerotins. 


Tourn. The great black Fig, with 
a white Pulp. | 
16. Ficus ſativa, Fructu globoſo 
nigro, intus rubente. The black 
17. Ficus ſativa, fructu langi/- 
imo ſpadiceo, intus fuſco. The Bruns 


evick Fig. 


18. Ficus /etiva, fructmu globeſo 
wiridi, intus roſes, The Candia 
Fig. | mw 

19. Ficus ſativa, fructu parvs 
albo, intus pallide-wvirente, ſuaviſſi- 
mo. The leaſt white Fig from 
Iſchia. DS. . 
20. Ficus ſativa, fructu globoſo, 


. 


extus pallide-wirente, intus rubro. 


The green Iſcbia Fig. . 
21. Ficus fylveſtris Cretica, folio 
non diviſo, lewiter crenato. T. Cor. 


The Candia wild Fig, with undi- 


vided Leaves, falſly called the Syco- 
more: tree. 

22. Ficus Americana, latiori fe- 
lio venoſo, ex Curacao. Pluk. Alm. 
The broad - leav'd American Fig. 

23. Ficus Malabarenſis, folio 
cuſpidato, fructu rot undo parvogemino. 
D. Syen. Pluk. Alm. The Malabar 
Fig, or Indian God tree. 

The firſt twenty Sorts are cultiva- 
ted in curious Gardens for their 
Fruits, which are eſteemed, by all 
delicate Palates, amongſt the richeſt 


Sorts of Fruits; tho' few vulgar 


Taſtes care for them, ſo that they 
are 


T+4q 
are often planted in Places expoſed, 
where few other Fruits would eſcape 
being ſtolen. In England we. have 


had but few Sorts of this Fruit, 


compared with the vaſt Varieties 
with which the Southern Parts of 
France and 1taly alagund, till of late; 
and it is to be hoped, that in a 
few Years we ſhall be ſupplied with 


moſt of their curious Sorts ; eſpeci- 


ally fince we ſee yearly, that great 
Numbers of People come to reliſh 
them. But one great Diſcourage- 
ment to the Propagation of theſe 
Trees was the Unſkilfulneſs of the 
Engliſb Gardeners in their Culture 
and Management. I ſhall therefore 
begin with an Account of the Plant- 
ing, Increaſing, and Pruning, of 
theſe Trees; which I ſhall treat as 
clear as poflibly I can, and only 
mention the Methods uſed, with 
which I have had great Succeſs. 


The common Method of propa- : 


gating theſe Trees is from Sucke:s, 
which come up from the Roots of 
old Trees. But this is what I would 
never adviſe; for thele Plants, 
when grown large, are much more 
ſubject to produce Suckers again, 
than thoſe raiſed by Layers, which 


are by far the beſt rooted and moſt 


promiſing Plants: therefore I would 
always make choice of the latter 
Method, eſpecially fince they- are 
very eaſy to be propagated that Way: 
for if any of the young-Branches are 
laid down in the Earth in the Au- 
tumn, they will be well rooted by 
that time T'welvemonth, which is 
the proper time to remove them. 
Fig-rrees generally thrive in all 
Soils, and in every Situation; but 
they produce a greater Quantity of 
Fruit upon a ſtrong loamy Soil, than 


on dry Ground; for if the Seaſon 


proves dry in May and June, thoſe 

Trees which grow, upon very warm 

dry Ground, are very ſubject to caſt 
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their Fruit : therefore, wheneves 


this happens, ſuch Trees ſhould be 


well watered and mulched, which 


will prevent the Fruit from droppin 


off: and the Fruit upon theſe Trees 


are better flavoured than any of 


thoſe which grow upon cold moiſt 
Land. I have always obſerved thoſe 
Fig-trees.to bear the greateſt Quan. 
tity of well-flavoured Fruit, which 


were growing upon chalky Land, 


where there has been a Foot or more 
of a gentle loamy Soil on the Top, 
They alſo love a free open Air; for 
altho* they will ſhoot and thrive 
very well in cloſe Places, yet they 
ſeldom produce any Fruit in ſuch 
Situations : and all thoſe which are 
planted in ſmall Gardens in London, 
will be well furniſhed with Leaves; 
but I have never ſeen any Fruit up- 
on them | 

Theſe Trees are always planted 


as Standards, in all warm Countries; 


but in England they are generally 
planted againſt Walls, there being 
but few Standard Fig-trees, at pre- 
ſent, in the Exgliſs Gardens: how- 


ever, ſince the Fruit is found to ripen 
well upon the Standards, and the 


Crop of Figs is often greater upon 
them, than upon thoſe Trees againſt 


Walls, it may in time become the 


general Practice to plant them eithet 
in Standards or Eſpaliers: the latter, 


I think, will ſucceed beſt in England, 
if they were managed as in Germany; 


where they untie the Fig-trees from 
the Eſpalier, and lay them down, 
covering them from the Froſt with 
Straw or Litter, which prevents their 
Shoots being injured by the Froſt; 
and this Covering is taken away gra- 
dually in the Spring, and not wholly 
removed until all the Danger of 
Froſt is over: by which Manage- 
ment, they generally have a very 
great Crop of Figs; whereas in Erg. 
land, where the Trees grow againſt 

warm 
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warm Walls, if the Spring proves 


warm, the young Figs are puſhed 


out early; and the Cold, which 
frequently returns in April and May, 
cauſes the greateſt Part of the Fruit 
to drop off: ſo that our Crop of Figs 
is generally more uncertain, than 
moſt other Sorts of Fruit; and it 
frequently happens, that Trees which 
are planted againſt North and Eaſt 
aſpected Walls, produce a greater 
Quantity of Fruit in Exg/and, than 
thoſe which are planted againſt South 
and South-eaſt Aſpects; which muſt 
ariſe from the latter putting out 
their Fruit ſo much earlier in the 
Spring than the former: and if there 
happen coid froſty Nights, after the 


Figs are come out, which 1s fre- 


quently the Caſe in this Country, . 


the forwardeſt of the Figs are ge- 
nerally ſo injured as tg. drop off 
from the Trees ſoon after. In taly, 
and the other warm Countries, this 
firſt Crop of Figs is little regarded, 
being few in Number ; for it is the 
ſecond Crop of Figs which are pro- 


duced from the Shoots of the ſame 


Year, which is their principal Crop; 


but theſe rarely ripen in England; 


nor are there above three or four 
Sorts which ever ripen their ſecond 
Crop, let the Summer prove ever ſo 
good; therefore it is the firſt Crop 
which we muſt attend to in England: 
ſo that when theſe Trees are grow- 
ing againſt the beſt- aſpected Walls, 
it will be a good Method to looſen 
them from the Wall in Autumn ; 
and after having diveſted the Branches 
of all the latter Fruit, to lay the 


Branches down from the Wall, faſten- 


ing them together in ſmall Bundles, 
ſo that they may be tied to Stakes, 
to keep them from lying upon the 
Ground; the Damp whereof, when 


covered in froſty Weather, might 
cauſe them to grow mouldy : and 


hereby they will be ſecured from 
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being broken by the Wind. When 


they are thus managed in Autumn, 


if the Winter ſhould prove very 


ſevere, the Branches may be eaſily 
covered with Peas - haulm, Straw, 
or any other light Covering, 'which 
will guard the tender fruit-bearing 
Branches from the Injury of Froſt: 
and when the Weather is mild, the 
Covering muſt be removed, other- 
wiſe the Figs will come out too 
early ; for the Intention of this Ma- 


nagement is, to keep them as back- 


ward as poſlible : then in the Spring, 
when the Figs are beginring to puſh 
out, the Trees may be faſtened up 
to the Wall again. By this Manage- 
ment, I have ſeen very great Crops 


of Figs produced in two or three 


Places. | 
I have alſo ſeen great Crops of 
Figs in ſome particular Gardens, 


have, in general, failed in other 
Places, by covering up the Trees 


with Reeds made into Panels, and 


fixed up againſt the Walls. 
In the Pruning of Fig-trees, the 


Branches muſt never be ſhortened; 


becauſe the Fruit are all produced 
at the Upper-part of the Shoots 3 
ſo, if theſe are cut off, there can 
be no Fruit expected; beſide, the 
Branches are very apt to die after 


the Knife: ſo that when the Branches 


are too cloſe together, the beſt Way 


is to cut out all the naked Branches 


quite to the Bottom, leaving thoſe 
which are beſt furniſned with lateral 
Branches at a proper Diſtance from 


each other, which, ſhould not be 


nearer than a Foot: and when they 
are well furniſhed with lateral 


Branches, if they are laid four or 


five Inches farther aſunder, it will 
be better. 

Tbe beſt Seaſon for pruning of 
Fig- trees is in Autumn, becaule at 


that time the Branches are not ſo 
K k full 


after very ſharp Winters; when they 
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05 Fall of Sap; ſo they will not bleed 
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much, as when they are pruned 
in the Spring; and, at this Seaſon, 
the Branches ſhould be diveſted of all 
the autumnal Figs; and the ſooner 
this is done, when the Leaves begin 
to fall off, the better will the young 
Shoots reſiſt the Cold of the Winter. 


I 


There are ſome Seaſons ſo cold and 


moiſt, that the young Shoots of the 
3 1 not harden; but are 
ſoft, and full of Juice: when this 


happens, there is little Hope of a 


Crop of Figs the ſucceeding Year; 


for the firſt Froſt in Autumn will 


Eill the Upper part of theſe Shoots, 
for a conſiderable Length downward : 
whenever this happens,! it is the beſt 
Way to cut off all the decayed Part 
of the Shoots, which will | 
the Infection from deſtroying all the 


Lower part of the Eranches; and, 


by this Method, I have ſeen a mo- 


derate Crop of Figs put out from 


the Lower-part of the Shoots, where, 
if the Shoots bad not been injured, 
there would have been no Fruit pro- 
duced ; becauſe it is chiefly from the 
four or five uppermoſt Joints of the 
Shoots, that the Fruit comes out: 
and it is for this Realon, that as 
many of the ſhort lateral Branches 


ſhould be preſerved as-poſlible, thoſe 


being the moſt productive of Fruit; 
for where the long ftrait Shoots are 
faſtened up, there will be no Fruit, 
but at their Extremities ; ſo that all 


the lower Part of the Trees will be 


naked, if there is not a particulur 
Regard had to ſupply young Shoots 
in every Part of the Trees. 
Thoſe Trees which are laid down 
from the Walls or Eſpaliers, ſhould 
not be faſtened up again until the 
End of Mzrch. for the Reafons be- 
fore given ; and thoſe againſt Walls 
may remain ſome time longer: and 
when the large Shoots of theſe are 


nailed up, if he g all lateral Branches 


revent 
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e thruſt behind theſe, to keep them 
cloſe to the Wall, it will Ce 4 


young Figs from, being injured by 


the morning Froſts : and when this 
Danger is over, they may be brought 
forward to their natural Poſition 
again: during the Summer- ſeaſon 
theſe Trees will require no pruning; 
but the Branches are often blown 
down by Wind ; therefore, when- 
ever this happens, they ſhould be 
immediately faſtened up again; 
otherwiſe they, will be in Danger of 
breaking ; for the Leaves of theſe 
Trees being very large and ſtiff, the 
Wind has great Power on them; 
ſo that where the Branches are not 
well ſecured, they are frequently 


torn down. 


Thoſe Trees which are planted 
againſt Eſpaliers, may be protected 
from the Injury of Froſt in the 
Spring, by placing Reeds on each 


Side the Eſpalier, which may be 


taken down every Day, and put 
up again at Night; but this need 
not be practiſed in warm Weather, 
but only at ſuch times as there are 
cold Winds, and froſty Mornings: 
and altho' there is ſome Trouble and 
Expence attending this Manage- 
ment, yet the plentifyl Crop of Figs, 
which may be this way obtained, 
will ſufficiently recompenſe for both: 


the beſt Way of making this Cover- 


ing is, to faſten the Reeds with Rope- 
yarn, in ſuch a manner, as that it 
may be rolled up like a Mat; fo that 
the Whole may with great Facili:y 
be put up, or taken down : and if 
theſe Reeds are carefully rolled up, 


aſter the Seaſon for uſing them 1s 


over, and put upin a dry Shed, they 


will laſt ſeveral Years. | 


There are ſeveral Perſons who of, 
late have planted Fig trees in Stan- 
dards, which have ſucceeded very 
well: this Practice was revived, by 
obſerving ſome old Standard Fig. 
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trees in ſomg Gardens; which had 
been growing many Years, and ge- 


nerally produced a much greater 
Plenty of Fruit than any of thoſe 


Trees which were growing againſt 
d, theſe Standard 


Fig-trees are in much greater Dan- 
ger of having their Branches killed 
by ſevere Froſt; but in mild Win- 
ters they generally do better than 
thoſe againſt Walls; ſo that where 
theſe Trees can be covered in very 
hard Winters, there will always be 
plenty of Fruit; and theſe may be 
covered by faſtening as many of the 


Branches together, as can be con- 


veniently brought into a Bundle; 


and winding ſome Hay bands, Straw, 
Peas-haulm, or any ſuch light Co- 
vering as can be readily procured ;” 


which in che Spring may be gra- 
dually taken off, ſo as not to expoſe 
the Shoots all at once to the open 
Air; and if there is ſome ſuch light 
Covering laid round the Stems, and 
upon the Surface of the Ground 
about their Roots, it will more ef- 
fectually ſecure them from the Dan- 
ger of Froſt; but when this is 


pracdiſed, great Care ſhould be taken, 


that no Mice or Rats harbour in this 
Covering; for theſe will eat off the 


ark from their Shoots, and kill 


them: and J have often obſerved 
thoſe Trees which were againſt 
Walls, have ſuffered greatly from 
theſe Vermin, by having many of 
their largeſt Branches diſbarked near 
the Ground, which has abſolutely 


killed them: and it is in the Winter 


that theſe Vermin do this Miſchief 


do them; therefore they ſhould be 


caretully watched at that Seaſon. 
The common blue and white 
Figs, which are the Sorts which have 
been the moſt generally cultivated 
in England, are not ſo proper to 
plant for Standards, as ſome other 
Sorts which have been lately intro- 
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duced ; for they are much tenderer, 
and are often killed almoſt to the 
Root, when ſome of the other Sorts, 
which have been growing in the 
ſame Situation, have received very 
little Injury from the Froſt: indeed 
the white Sort is generally a great 
Bearer, and the Fruit is very ſweet; 
bat to thoſe Palates which are ac- 
cuſtomed to Figs, that Sort is not 
much in Efteem, from its want of 
Flavour. The Sorts which I have 
found ſucceed beſt with me, are the 
ninth, eleventh, thirteenth, ſixteenth, 
and eighteenth. Their Branches are 


rarely hurt by Froſt in Winter, and 


their Fruit will always ripen well; 
for in favourable Seaſons, many of 
theſe Sorts, which were growing 
againſt Walls, have ripened their 
ſecond Crop of Fruit tolerably well: 
theſe have alſo ſucceeded very well 
in Standards, altho' the Seaſons have 
been very unfavourable for theſe 


Fruits ſince they were planted. I 
have alſo planted many of theſe 


Sorts of Fig - trees againſt North- 
eaſt and North-weſt Aſpects; ſome 
of thoſe which were firſt planted, 
have produced a good Quantity of 
well-taſted Fruit, which has encou- 
raged me to plant many more of theſe 
Trees, to the ſame Aſpects; and 
alſo to increaſe my Number of Stan-. 
dard-trees. 
IJ am aware, that what I hav 
here advanced, in relation to the 
Pruning and Dreſſing of Fig-trees, 
will be condemned by great Numbers 
of People, who will not give them- 
ſelves time to conſider and examine 
theReaſons upon which | have found- 
ed this Practice, nor to make one 


ſingle Experiment to try the Truth 


of it, as being vaſtly different from 


the general Practice of moſt Gar- 


deners, who always. imagine, that 
Fig- trees ſhould never have much 


Pruning, or at leaſt, that they ſhould 
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always be ſuffered to grow very rude 


from the Wall, to ſome Diſtance. 
That by this Management I have 


often ſeen great Quantities of Fruit, 
I cannot deny; but then this has 
been only in mild Weather ; for 
it is very certain, that in ſharp Froſts 
few of theſe outſide Shoots eicape 
being greatly injured where they 
are not covered; whereas it rarely 
happens, that thoſe Shoots which are 
cloſely nailed to the Wall at Michael. 
mas, or laid down and covered, do 
ſuffer the leaſt Damage; and the 


Fruits are always produced a Fort- 


night ſooner upon theſe Branches, 
than they are upon thoſe which grow 
from the Wall. SE 
The Seaſon alſo for Pruning, 
which I have laid down, being vaſtly 


different from the common Practice 


and Opinion of moſt Gardeners, 


will alſo be objected againſt ; but 1 


am ſure, if any one will but make 
Trial of it, I doubt not but his 
Experience will confirm what I have 


here advanced; for as one great In- 


jury to this Tree proceeds from the 


roo great Effuhon of Sap at the 


wounded Parts, ſo by this Autumn- 


that Seaſon, all the Parts of Ezropear 
Trees, which caſt their Leaves, are 
leſs replete with Moiſture than at 
any other time of the Year; for by 
the long. Continuance of the Sum- 
mer's Heat, the Juices of Plants 
having been exhautted in the Nou- 


riſnment and Augmentation of 


Wood, Leaves, Fruits, Sc. and alſo 


great Quantities being evaporated 


by Perſpiration, the Root not being 
able to ſend up a Supply equivalent 
to this great Conſumption, the 


Branches mult contain a much leſs 


Quantity of Sap than in the Spring, 
when it has had ſeveral Months Sup- 
ply from the Root; which tho' but 
{mall in proportion to what 1s ſent 
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up when the Heat is greater, yet 


there being little or no Waſte, either 
by Perſpiration or Augmentation, 


there muſt be a greater Quantity 


contained in the Branches; which 


alſo is eaſily to be obſerved, by 
breaking or cutting off a vigorous 
Branch of a Fig-tree at both Sea- 


ſons (the Sap, being milky, may be 


readily diſcerned); when that cut in 
Autumn ſhall be found to flop its 
bleeding in one Day's time, or leſs; 
whereas that cut in the Spring will 
often flow a Week or more; and 
the Wound will be proportionably 
longer before it heals. | 
Tho' the Lift of Figs, which I 
have here added, may be greater in 


Number of Sorts than many People 


at preſent know; yet it is very 
ſmall, when compared with the great 
Variety of Sorts which are known 


in the more Southern Countries of 


Europe; from whence I have been 


ſupplied with. a great Number of 


Trees, of very different Sorts, by 
my honoured and learned Friend, 
his Excellency the Chevalier Rath- 
geb, his Imperial Majeſty's Miniſter 
at Venice; who has been ſo good as 
to procure me, from all the different 


Parts of Italy, as great a Variety of 


theſe Trees as poſſible; many of 
which have already produced a great 


Quantity of Fruit; which are much 


ſuperior in Flavour to the old Sorts, 
which were before cultivated in Eng- 
land. 155 5 

The twenty-firſt Sort is by many 
People ſuppoſed to be the true Sy- 


comore-tree, mentioned in Scrip- 


ture ; which is a Sort of Fig which 
produces its Fruit out of the old 
Wood of the Tree, and is very 
ſmall; but as this Tree has not pro- 
duced any Fruit with us, I cannot 
derermine whether it be the right 
Kind, or not. - ; 


The 
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The twenty-ſecond and twenty- 
third Sorts here mentioned are very 
tender Plants, being Inhabitants of 
warm Countries: I received Seeds 
of both theſe Sorts from Jamaica, 
from which I raiſed many Plants, 
ſome of which are grown to a con- 
ſiderable Size; and the ſeventeenth 
Sort has puſh'd out many ſmall Figs 
from the Joints ; but they dropt off 
in a ſhort time without coming to 
Maturity. | 
The twenty-third Sort is called 
the Indian God-tree, it being a Tree 
under which the ſuperſtitious Iadians 
perform their Worſhip. _ 
Theſe are both very handſome 

Plants, and deſerve a Place in all 
curious Collections of Exotic Trees: 
they may be propagated by Layers, 
as the common Fig ; but ſhould be 
planted in Pots of freſh Earth, and 
preſerved in Stoves : in the Summer 
they may be expoſed during the 
Months of July and Auguſt; but muſt 
be removed into Shelter early in 
September. During the Winter-ſea- 
ſon they will require frequent Wa- 
terings, provided the Stove 1s kept 
to a good Degree of Heat; other- 
wiſe they muſt be watered very ſpa- 

ringly. The Heat which theſe Plants 
beſt agree with in the Winter, is 
about the temperate Point, as mark'd 
on the Botanical Thermometers; 
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for in a much greater Degree of 
Heat they will grow too freely in 


Winter; and in a leſs, they will be 
apt to drop their Leaves, and loſe 
their leading Bud; whereby the 
Beauty of the Tree will be greatly 
impaired. But if you are deſirous 
to have theſe Trees grow to a large 
Size, and in a ſhort time, you ſhould 
plunge their Pots into Taoners Bark, 
which will cauſe them to make a 
conſiderable Progreſs. 
Plants of the twenty - ſecond Sort, 


I have had 


| which, by this Mauagement, have. 
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been eight Feet high in two Years, 
from the time of ſowing the Seeds; 
and the Leaves have been prodigi - 
ouſly large and fair. 

| Theſe Trees are Natives of the 
Eaft and Weſt- Indies: in the Eaſt- 
Inties the twenty-ſecond is called 
the Banyan-tree : the Natives trim 
the Branches of theſe Trees, and 
train them, ſo as to form covered 
arched Groves; in. the Midſt of 
which, they ſet up their Pagods, and 
make theſe the Places of their Wor- 
ſhip. In the Yt-Zzdies this Tree 
is called the Bearded Fig-tree, from 
its ſending out Roots from the 
Branches, which ſtrike down into 
the Ground; and from thence ſhoot 
up Stems again; fo that a ſingle 
Tree, if permitted to grow, will 
make a Foreſt : and theſe Roots, 


coming out in great Plenty, from all 


the Branches, form a Cover ſo thick, 
as to render the Places where they 
grow impaſſable ; ſo that they are 
generally Harbours for wild Ani- 
mals. There are ſome of theſe Trees 
at preſent in England, which have 
been encouraged in Stoves ; which 
in a few Years have grown ſo large, 
as not to be contained under the 
Glaſſes, tho' they were upward of 
twenty Feet high; and have ſent 
down their Roots, and ſvread quite 
over a Bark-bed, ten Feet in Length; 
but as theſe require ſo much room, 
there are no Stoves, yet built, capa- 
ble of containing them, when they 
grow large. | 
Both theſe Sorts of Figs may be 
propagated by Cuttings, which may 
be planted in June or Fuly; and 
ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
Hot bed of Tanners Bark, which 
will promote their Rooting ; ſo that 
the Cuttings, by this Method, will 
have made Roots ſtrong enough to 
be tranſplanted in about two Months; 
when they ſhould be each planted 
KK inte 
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Into a ſeparate Pot, and treated as 


the old Plants. 


There is another Sort ct theſe 


Figs, which is in ſome of the cu- 
rious Gardens in Holland, which is 


called Ficus nymphee n, i. e. 


Figs with Leaves like the Water- 
lily; the Pedicle of the Leaf bein 
ſituated m the Middle of the Leaf 
in the ſame manner as is the Water- 
lily. This is a Native of the warm 
Parts of America; ſo cannot be kept 
in England, unleſs placed in a warnt 
Stove: at preſent there are no Plants 
of this Kind in the Engliſo Gardens. 
This muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for 
the other two Sorts. * | 
FICUS INDICA. Vide Opuntia. 
FILAGO. - Y:de Gnaphalium. + 
FILBERT. Vide Corylus. 
FILIPENDULA, Dropwort. 
The Character; are; 


I. bath a fibroſe Root, with oblong 


Bulbs or Tubers faſten'd to the Bottom 


of the Fibres: thi Leaves are finely 


cut into narrow Segments : the Flowers, 
evhich confift of fix or ſeven Petals, 
are diſpoſed into a looſe Panicle: the 
Fruit is almoſt round, containing many 
Seeds, which are gathered into an 
Head reſembling a Tub. | 
| The Species are; 

1. FiLIPENDULA vulgaris, an 


Molon Plinii. C. B. Common Drop- | 


wort. 
IR FrtiPENDULA vulgaris an 
Molon Plinii, folio variegato. H. R. 
Par. Common Dropwort, with a 
variegated Leaf. 

3. FILIPENDULA omni parte major, 
felio anguſtiori. Boerb. Ind. Larger 
Dropwort, with a narrower Leaf. 

The firſt of theſe Species is uſed 
in Medicine; but is ſeldom culti- 
vated in Gardens: it grows wild in 
moſt Parts of England upon open 


Heats and Commons, as * upon 


chalky Hills. 
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The ſecond Sort is a Variety of 
the firſt, with firiped Leaves; and 


is preſerved in ſome curious Gardens | 


by ſuch as _—_ in variegated 


Plants. 


The third Sort I brought from 
Holland Anno 1727. 
from the common Sort in being lar- 
ger in every Part; but the Leaves 
are narrower, and finer cut: there 
is alſo one with double Flowers, 
which is preſerved in ſome curious 
Gardens. 

Theſe Plants may bs eaſily propa- 
ted by taking up their Roots in 
atumn, when the Leaves begin to 

decay, and parting them into ſmall 

Heads; which, if planted in an 


open Situation, will thrive and in- 


creaſe exceedingly. They may alſo 


© be propagated by ſowing their Seeds 


in Autumn, which will come up the 
ſucceeding - Spring, and the ſecond 


Seaſon will flower: but this 1s not 


the ſureſt way to preſerve the Kinds; 


for they may be apt to vary from 
the Sorts ſown. 


FILIX, Fern. 


ferent Parts of the World, but par- 
ticularly in America, as may be ſeen 
in the Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, 


x publiſhed by Sir Fw Sloane, Bart. 


and in Plumier's American Ferns : 
but as they are Plants which are 
ſeldom propagated in Gardens, [ 
ſhall paſs them over in this Place. 
FIR-TREE. Yide Abies. 
FLAMMULA JOVIS. Vid. 
Clematis. 
FLOS AFRICANUS. Vide Ta- 
SS$. > 
FLOS PASSIONIS. Vide Gra- 
nadilla. 
FLOS SOLIS. Vide Helianthus. 
FLOS TRINITATIS. Vid 
Viola. 


FOENICU LUM, F cel. 


The 


This differs - 


There are great 
_ Varieties of this Plant in the dif- 


— Gy — 
— 
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The Characters are; | 
I is an umbelliferous Plant, whoſe 
Leaves are divided into capillaceous 
Tags: the Petals of the Flower are 
intire, and placed orbicularly, ex- 
panding in form of a Roſe : tach 


Flower is ſucceeded by two oblong 


thick gibboſe Seeds, which are cha- 

nelld on one Side, and plain on the 

other. 15 
The Species are A 
1. FoxnicUuLUM vulgare Germa- 


nicum. C. B. Common Fenel. 


2. FoENICULUM/fo/its atro-viren- 


:ibus. H. Ed. Common Fenel, with 


dark-green Leaves. 


3. FOENICULUM dulce. 2 B-- 


Sweet Fenel. | 8 
4. FoxnICULUM fylveftre. C. B. 
Wild Fenel. TEES 
5. FoENICULUM Zulce Azoricum. 
Pluk. Almag. Finochia, vulgo. 
The firſt Sort is ſo common in 
England, that it will be needleſs to 
ſay any thing concerning it. 


The ſecond Sort is a Variety of 


the firſt; which is very common 
amongſt it in moſt Gardens in Eng- 
land. | | | 
The third Sort is the ſweet Fenel, 
Whoſe Seeds are uſed in Medicine: 
this is by many People ſuppoſed to 


be only a Variety of the common 
Sort, or at leaſt that the common 


Sort is a Degeneracy from it: but 


this 18 a great Miſtake; for the ſweet 


Fenel is an annual Plant, and never 
ſurvives a- Winter with us; whereas 
the common Sort will abide many 
Years. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are 
promiſcuouſſy brought to the Mar- 
kets for Kitchen uſes. Theſe are 


Propagated by ſowing their Seeds 


oon after they are ripe; and when 
tne Plants are come up, they ſhould 
be either traniplanted, or hoed our 
to the Diſtance of ſixteen or eighteen 
Inches, Plant from Plant; for they 
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will ſpread and increaſe in Bulk 
greatly: their Roots will abide many 


Years ; bur you muſt be careful not 


to ſuffer' their Seeds to ſhed upon 
the Ground ; for the Plants will 
come up, and over-run every thing 
that grows near them, and they are 
with much Difficulty extirpated. 
The ſweet Fenel is an Annual, 


and muſt be ſown upon a warm Soil, 


and in an open Situation, in'Febru- 
ary, or the Beginning of March; 


and when theſe Plants are come up, 


they ſhould be hoed out to ten Inches 
or a Foot Diſtance from each other, 
and kept clear from Weeds: in 
Auguj this Plant will perfect its 
Seeds, and foon after the Roots will 
decay. The Seeds of this Plant, 


which are ſaved in Eugland, are not 
near ſo good as thoſe which are 


brought from Abroad, which are 
generally imported at a very reaſon- 
able Price; therefore it is not worth 
cultivating with us. | 

The Finochia is a Plant which of 
late Years has been introduced into 
the Engliſb Gardens; where it is 
cultivated as a Sallad- herb, and is 
by ſome People very much eſtecmed, 
cho' the Generality of Eng/ih Palãtes 


do not at preſent reliſh it ; but ſinte 
it is lkely to become of more ge- 


neral Uſe, I ſhall give a ſhort Ac- 
count of its Culture. 3 
Firſt, you muſt provide yourſelf 


with a Parcel of good Seeds from 


Italy ; for thoſe ſaved in England 
are very apt to degenerate :; in 
February you may ſow for the firſt. 
Crop; which ſhould be in a warm 


Situation, and upon 'a light dry 


Soil. 'The manner of doing this 


is as follows: After having well 


dug and levelFd the Ground ſmooth, 
you ſhould make a ſhallow Rill by 
a Line, into which you muſt ſcatter 
your Seeds pretty thin ; for if, your 
Plants are fix Inches aſunder in the 
K k 4 | Rew 
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Rows, it will be full near enough ; 
but however, you muſt expect ſome 
of your Seeds to fail : and therefore 
vou « ſhould ſcatter them about two 
Inches Diſtance; then cover the 
Seeds about half an Inch thick with 
Earth, laying it ſmooth : theſe Rills 
ſhould be made fixteen Inches aſun- 
der, or. more, that there may be 
room to clear the Ground; as alſo 


to earth up the Plants when ey are 


full grown. 

When the Plants come up, which 
will be in the Space of about three 
Weeks or a Month after ſowing, 
you muſt with a ſmall Hoe cut up 
all the Weeds between them, and 
cut out the Plants to about four 


Inches Diſtance; and as they ad- 


vance, and the Weeds ſpring again, 
they ſhould, from time to time, be 
hoed: and at the laſt time of than- 
ning them, they ſhould be left fix 
or ſeven Inches aſunder at leaſt. If 
your Kind be good, the Stems of 


the Plant will increaſe to a conſi- 


derable Bulk juſt above the Surface 
of the Ground; which Part ſtiould 
be earth'd up in the manner of Ce- 
lery, to blanch, abcut a Fortnight 
before it is uſed ; and this will cauſe 
it to be very tender and criſp. 

Vour ſecond Crop ſhould be ſown 
about three Weeks after the firſt, 
and fo continue ſowing every three 
Weeks or a Month till 7aly; after 
which time it will be too late for 
the Plants to come to any Perfection. 
But you ſhould obſerve to ſow in 
April and May on a moiſter Soil 


than that which you ſow'd the firſt 


on: as alſo. what you ſow in the lat- 
ter Part of Zune, or the Beginning 
of July, ſhould be fown on a drier 
Soil, ard in a warmer Situation ; 
becauſe this Crop will not be fit for 
Uſe till late in Autumn, and there- 
fore will be ſubje& to Injuries from 
too much wet or cold Weather, if on 
7 | 
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a moiſt Soil. 


very often extreme dry in June and 
July, and the Seeds more apt to 
miſcarry, and not come up, you 


ſhould therefore obſerve to water 


and ſhade the Beds where this Seed 


is ſown at that Seaſan, until the 
Plants come up. 


A ſmall Bed of this Plant will be 
ſufficient at each Sowing for a mid- 
dling Family; and for a large Fa- 
mily, a Bed of about twenty Feet 
long, and four Feet broad, will be 
full enough at a time. 


 FOENUM BURGUNDIACDM, 
Vide Medica Sativa. 
F OENUM GRACUM. Via 
Trigonella. 


FRAGARIA, Strawberries: 
The e en are; 

It hath a perennial fibroſe Rot: 
the Leaves are wein'd, growing three 
upon each Footflalk : the Stalks trail 
upon the Ground: the Cup of the 
Flower conſs . of one Leaf, which 
is divided into ten equal Parts, and 
expands in form of a Star : the Flow- 


er conſiſts, for the moſt part, of five 


Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Roſe, and have many Stamina in the 
Middle, round the Baſe of the Ovary: 
the Fruit is globoſe or oval, and con- 
ſifts of @ fleſhy eatable Pups full of 
Protuberances. 
The Speci. are; | 

1. Fracarta vulgaris. C. 3. 
Common or Wood-ſtraw berry. 

2. FRaGAR1a frudtu albo. C. B. 
Common Strawberry, with white 
Fruit. 


3. FRACAR A Frudtu parwi pruni | 


magnitudine. C. B. The Hautboy 
Strawberry, vu/go. 

4. FRAGARIA Virginiana, Hud 
coecines, M. H. Virginian Strawberry, 
with ſcarlet Fruit; commonly called 
Scarlet Strawberry. 


5. FRaGaria Chilienfts, Hud 


maximo, filiis cat nis hirſutis; vul- 
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But as the Ground i is 


= ww _, aw! Oh 


Water to keep them alive. 


+; 
go Frutilla. Frex. Voy. Large Chili 
Strawberry. oo ph 4 
6. FxACARIA frudtu globoſo ma- 
jore ſuaviſſimo. The Globe-haut- 
boy Strawberry. 


7. FrRacarlafrudu paru ex al- 


o vireſcente. Strawberry with a 


ſmall greeniſh-white Fruit. 
The firſt and ſecond Sorts of 


Strawberry are found wild in the 


Woods in divers Parts of England, 
from whence the Plants are taken, 
and tranſplanted into Gardens, by 


. which the Fruit is improv'd. The 


beſt Seaſon for this Work is Septem- 
ber, that the Plants may be rooted 
in their new Quarters before the 
Froft begins; which is very apt to 
looſen the Earth ſo much about their 
Roots, that when the Froſt goes off, 
the Plants are apt to be turn'd out 
of the Ground. They may alſo be - 
tranſplanted in February ; but then, 


if the Spring ſhould prove dry, they 


will require a great Expence of 


The Soil which is moſt proper 


for theſe Plants, is a freſh hazelly 


Loam, not over-rich, which would 
cauſe the Plants to ſpread and flou- 
Tiſh ; but they would not be ſo fruit- 
ful as upon a moderate Soil. The 


Ground ſhould be well dug, and 


clear'd from the Roots of all noxious 
Weeds; and after it is levell'd even, 
you muſt mark it out into Beds 
about three Feet and an half wide ; 


leaving a Path between each Bed 


two Feet broad, for the Conveniency 


of walking between them to water 


and clean them, as alſo to gather 
the Fruit. In theſe Beds may be 
planted four Rows of Plants, where- 
by they will be about a Foot aſun- 
der Row from Row; and in the 
Rows they ſhould be planted at leaſt 
eight Inches diſtant Plant from Plant; 
tor if they are planted nearer, they 
will in one Year's time be ſo thick, 
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that they wall not have room to 
chriyxe. 99551 


Note, The Diſtance here defign'd | 


being for the Wood - ſtrawberry, 


the other large-growing Kinds muſt 


have a greater Share of room, ac- 


cording to their different Degrees of 


Growth; as for Example, the ſcar= 


let ſtrawberry ſhould be planted 4 


Foot ſquare Plant from Plant; and 


the. Hautboy ſixteen or eighteen 
Inches Diſtance each Way; and the 
Chili Strawberry twenty Inches, or 
two Feet. | We 

In the Spring of the Vear, when 


the Strawberries begin to flower, if 


the Seaſon ſhould be dry, you muſt 
obſerve to water them plentifully, 


otherwiſe the Flowers will fall away 


without producing any Fruit. Vou 
muſt alſo carefully clean your Beds 
of Strawberries from Weeds from 
time to time, as they ſhall require; 


for if they are once ſuffer'd to over- 


bear the Plants, they will decay in 


large Patches; and alſo greatly 
weaken all thoſe that may continue 


alive. About Michazlmas you ſhould 
clear off all the Weeds from the 
Beds, as alſo cut off all the Strings 
or Runners from the Roots, pulling 
out all weak Plants where they are 
too cloſe ; then dig up the Walks 
between the Beds, burying theWeeds 
that came off in the Bottom, and 
throw a little fine Earth over the 
Beds between the Plants ; being very 
careful not to lay it ſo thick as to 
bury the Plants ; this will greatly 


Fruit to be larger, and in greater 
Quantities, than they would be, if 


left undreſs'd. * 
Theſe few Rules will be ſufſicient, 


if duly regarded, for cultivating theſe 
Plants. 


ſerve, that theſe Beds will not con- 
tinue bearing well more than three 
Vears; therefore, in order to have 
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ſtrengthen them, and cauſe their 


I would only farther ob- 
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«conſtant Supply, you ſhould plant - 


a freſh Plat of Ground a Year before 
you deſtroy the old Beds; otherwiſe 
{your young Plantation producing 
ſew or no Fruit the firſt Year) you 
will be deftitute a whole Seaſon. 
The Wood-ſtrawberry is by many 


People preferr'd for the Firmneſs of 


its Fruit, and Delicacy of Flavour: 
others greatly admire the ſtarlet Sort 


for its Goodneſs ; and the Hautboy 


is eſteemed for the Largeneſs of its 
Fruit: but the laſt Sort is hy far the 
beſt flavour'd of all the Kinds, tho? 
it is a bad Bearer. 


+ The ſcarlet Strawberry is a Na- | 


tive of America, and was firſt brought 
into England from Virginia; but 
this is now become ſo common in 
the Gardens, as to be thought by 
many a Native of this Country. 
This is the earlieſt Sort, always com- 
ing a Fortnight ſooner than either 
the Wood or Hautboy Strawberries ; 
and is an excellent vzell-flavour'd 
Fruit; fo is generally eſteemed. 


favour'd Fruit; and the Globe- 
hantboy, as it is generally called, is 
a very good Bearer, and a large 
Fruit. | | 

The Wood-ftrawberry, both the 
red and white, will bear in greater 


Plenty, when they are planted in a 


ſtrong moiſt Soil, than when they 
are on a dry light Ground; where, 
if they are not well ſupplied with 
Water in dry Seaſons, they will pro- 
diice very little Fruit. 

The green Strawberry is the lateſt 
of all the Sorts ; this produces its 
Fruit in large Bunches upon long 
Footſtalks; ſo requires to have ſome 
Support, eſpecially in wet Seaſons; 
etherwiſe the Fruit will lie upon the 
Ground, and the Earth will be 
waſhed over them; cr if the Surface 
of the Beds is covered with Moſs, 
it will be an excellent Method to 
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- Preſerve the Fruit clean. This Sort 


ſeldom produces much Fruit in 


warm dry Land; bat 


the. richeſt Fruit of all the Kinds yet 
known ; being very firm, and of a 
remarkable Quickneſs in its Flavour, 
This Sort is by ſome Perſons Riled 
the Pine-apple Strawberry, from an 
Affinity, as they ſuppoſe, between 
the Flavour of this Fruit and that of 
the Pine-apple ; and fome others 
have given it the Name of Drayton 
Strawberry, from 3*s having been 
much cultivated there. 

The Chili Strawberry was brought 
firſt into Europe by Monſieur Freier, 


Engineer to the late French King, 


and given to Monfieur de Juſſieu, 
Profeſſor of Botany to the Royal 
Garden at Paris ; who bath ſpread 
it into divers Parts of Europe. This 
Plant, Monſieur Frexier ſays, is cul- 


tivated in the Fields near Chil: in 


great Plenty ; and that it differs from 


the European Kinds, in having larger, 
+ The Hautboy is alſo a firm well- 


thicker, and more hairy Leaves : the 
Fruit'is generally as large as a Wal- 
nut, and ſometimes as big as an Hen- 
egg, of a whitiſh - red Colour, and 
ſomewhat leſs delicious in Taſte than 


our Wood - ſtrawberries. This hes 


produc'd Fruit ſeveral Years in the 
Royal Garden ac Paris, where Mon- 
ſieur Fuffieu aſſured me it was com- 
monly as large as a ſmall Apple. I 
brought ſome of the Plants from 
Holland Anno 1727. which thrive and 
increaſe exceedingly; but theſe bear 


very indifferently, eſpecially in light 
Ground; therefore few Perſons care 


to propagate this Sort in England. 
Theſe Plants have been placed in the 
Sun, and cultivated with Care ; but 
have never ſucceeded where they 
have been thus treated. T have ob- 
ſerved, that they have ſucceeded beſt 
where they have grown under the 


Shade of Trees, in a loamy Soil, and 


little 


upon ſtrong 
ſtiff Ground bears plentifully, and 5 


to 
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little more Care taken of them than 
to keep them clear from Weeds, and 


to diveſt them of their Runnersevery 


Autumn; for it is the old Plants 
only which produce Fruit, and thoſe 


| ſeldom, except in very ſtrong Land; 


for in the Clays I have ſeen Plenty 


of this Fruit, which were very large, 


and well-flavoured. | a 
 FRANGULA, Berry - bearing 
Alder. nn 

The Characters are; | 

It hath roundiſh Leaves, ſomewh 
like thoſe of the Alder-tree; but 
ſmaller : the Flower confiſts of five 
Leaves, which expand in form of a 
Roſe : the Flowers: are ſucceeded by 
ſmall round Berries, in each of which 


are contained tau ſmall flat Seeds. 


The Species are; | 

r. FRanGULa, five Alnus, nigra 
baccifera. Park. Theat. Black berry- 
bearing Alder. Fr” : 

2. FRANGULA rugeſore & am- 
pliore folio. Tourn. Berry - bearing 
Alder, with a larger and rougher 
Leaf. 


3. FRAn@ULA montana pumila 
ſaxatilis, folio ſubrotundo. Tourn. 


Low Mountain rocky berry-bearing 


Alder, with a round Leaf. | 
4. FrRanGULa montana pumila 


faxatilis, folia oblongo. Tourn. Low © 
Mountain rocky berry-bearing Al- 


der, with an oblong Leaf. 

The firſt Sort is very common in 
moiſt Woods in divers Parts of Eng- 
land, and is rarely cultivated in Gar- 
dens, except for Variety: it ſeldom 


grows above fourteen or ſixteen Feet 


in Height, and is not very regular 
in its Growth; ſo that as it is a Plant 
of no great Beauty, it leſs deſerves 
a Place in curious Gardens. It may 
be propagated by Layers, or from 


- Suckers, which ariſe from the Foot 


of old Plants ; and muſt be planted 
in a moiſt Soil, and a ſhady Situa- 
tion, where it will thrive excced- 
gy n kurt 
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The ſecond Sort is leſs comm⁴² 
than the former in England; but 
may be propagated in the ſame man- 


ner as hath been directed for that 


Sort, and requires a moiſt Situation : _ 


this is much like the former in its 
Growth, and may be admitted for 


Variety. 


The third and fourth Sorts are of | 


humble Growth, ſeldom rifing above 
two Feet high: theſe grow on the 
Pyrenean Mountains, and are ſeldom 
preſerved unleſs in Botanic Gardens, 
for Variety : they may be increaſed 


by laying down their Branches; but 


muſt have a ſtrong Soil, ſomewhat 
drier than what has been directed far 
the two former. | 
The Fruit of the firſt Sort is often 
brought into the Markets of London, 


and {old for Buckthorn-berriezz of 


which Cheat, all ſuch as make Syrup 


of Buckthorn ſhould be particularly 


careful: they may be eaſily diſtin- 


guiſhed by breaking the Berries, and 
obſerving how many Seeds are con- 


tained in each ; the Berries of this 


Tree having but two, and thoſe of 
Buckthorn generally four Seeds in 
each Berry. | 


FRAXINELLA, Baſtard or 
White Dittany. £55 

The Characters are; 
It hath. a perennial Root : the 
Leaves are pennated like theſe of the 
Ae: the Flowers confift of many 
Leaves, and are f an anomalous Fi. 
gure, four of theſe Petals growing on 
the Upper-fide, and one or more on the 
Und:r-fide of the Flower ; in the 
Centre of which are produced nine or 
ten crooked Stamina or Threads : each 
Flower is ſucceeded by many Pods, 
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ewhich are turn d back like a Ram's 


Horn, and open in two Parts, emit- 


ting ſeveral large hard black Shining 


Seeds. : 
The Species are; 18 
I. FRAXINELLA. Clu, White 
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"Baſtard . or Fraxinella, with 
white Flowers. 


2. FRAXINELLA purpurea major 


multi ora. H. R. Par. Great purple 
Fraxinella, with many Flowers. 

. FRAXINELLA minor purpurea 
"Belgarum. H. R. Par. Small pur- 
pls white Dittany of Holland. 

4. FRAXINELLA zie fore. Cluſ. 
Hift, White Dittany, with ſnow- 
white Flowers. 

The firſt and ſecond Sorts are the 
mal common in England; the other 
two Sorts are at preſent more rare ; 
and only to be found in ſome curious 
Gardens. 

They are ropagated either by 
ſowing their Seeds, or parting the 
Roots: the latter Method, being the 
moſt expeditious, is generally made 


uſe of, though, if we would ſupply 


ourſelves with a Quantity of theſe 
Plants, we muſt procure them from 
Seeds; for the Roots do not multi- 
ply very faſt; nor ſhould they be 
diſturb'd by parting them oftener 
than every fourth Vear: for if you 
part them frequently, or into ſmall 
Heads, the Flowers will be few in 
Number, and very weak. | 
The beſt Seaſon to tranſplant theſe 
Roots is towards the Latter-end of 
September, or Beginning of October, 
that they may be rooted before the 
Hard Froſts begin; by which means 
they will be enabled to reſiſt the 
Cold, and produce much fairer Flow- 
ers than thoſe which are tranſplanted 
in the Spring. The Soil in which 
theſe Plants thrive beſt, is a freſh rich 
gentle Loam, not too ſtiff, or wet; 


in both of which they are apt to rot 


in Winter. 
If you would propagate them by 
Seeds, you mutt ſow them on a Bed 


of good freſh Earth, in an open Ex- 


poſure, ſoon after the Seeds are ripe; 
for if they are kept till Spring be- 
wee 8.8 are ſown, they either miſ- 
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carry, or lie in the Ground till the 


next Spring before they come 
but you muſt carefully obſerve to 


weed the Bed; for if you ſuffer the 
Weeds to root deep in the Ground, 


they will endanger the drawing of 
the Seeds out of the Earth, when the 


former are pulled up. If the Spring 
ſhould prove dry when your Plants 


firſt appear, you ſhould gently water 
- the Bed, and ſhade it with Mats in 


the Heat of the Day, until the Plants 
have got Strength, obſerving, as be- 
fore, to Keep them clear from Weeds: 

in this Bed they may remain until 
Michaelmas following; at which 
time you ſhould prepare one or more 
Beds (according to the Number of 
your Plants). of the like freſh Earth, 

into which you muſt plant your 
Plants at above five or fix Inches 
Diftance each Way, being careful, 

in taking them out of the Seed-bed, 

not to break or wound their Roots ; 
as alſo to cloſe the Earth faſt to their 
Roots, when planted, with your 
Hands, to prevent their being turned, 
out of the Ground by Froft. In 


theſe Beds they may remain one 


Year, by which time (if they have 
thriven well) they will be ſtrong 
enough to produce Flowers the {uc- 
ceeding Year ; ſo that now it will 
be time to tranſplant them into the 
Borders of the Flower- garden, where 
they are deſigned to remain. 


Theſe Plants, continuing a long 


time in Beauty, are very great Or- 
naments to a Garden; and their be- 


ing very hardy, requiring but a little 


Culture, renders them worthy of a 
Place in every good Garden. They 
flower in June. 
FRAXINUS, The Aſh tree. 
The Chaora@ers are; © 
2 hath pennated Leaves, aohich 
moſtly end in an odd Lobe: the Male 


Flxwers (which grow at a remote 


Diſtance from the Fruit ) baue no Pe- 
(als 
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tals, But confiſt of many Stamina: 
the Owary becomes a Seed-wefſel, con- 
taining one Seed at the Bottom, ewhich 
is ſhaped like a Bird's Tongue. 
The Species are a 

1. FRAxixus vulgaris. Park. 
Theat. The common Aſh tree. 

2. Fraxinus vulgaris, foliis ex 
Jutco wariegatis. The ſtriped Aſh. 

. FRaxinvus folio rotundiore, C. 
B. The Manna Aſh. 54 

4. Frxaxinus florifera botryoides. 
M. H. R. Blaſ. The flowering Aſh. 

5. FxAxixus ex Nova Anglia, 
pinnis foliorum in mucronem productio- 
ribus. Rand, New-England Aſh,with 
ſharp-pointed Leaves. | 

6. Fraxinus Caroliniana, latiori 
fruftu. Rand. Carolina Aſh, with 
broad Keys. 

The firit Sort is a common Tim- 
ber-tree growing in every Part of 
England, © 

The ſecond is a Variety of the 
firſt, from which it only differs in 


having its Leaves beautifully ſtriped 
with Yellow. 15 | 


The third Sort is ſuppoſed to be 
the Tree from whence the true Ca- 
labrian Manna is taken. | | 

The fourth Sort was raiſed from 


Seeds by Dr. Uwvedale at Enfield, 


which were brought from [aly by 
the late curious Botaniſt Dr. William 
Sherrard, who ſuppoſed this was 
different from Dr. Moriſon's Tree. 
But by the Specimens now in Poſ- 


ſeſſion of that worthy Encourager of 
Botanical Studies, Sir Haus Sloane, 


Bart. it appears to be the very ſame; 
notwithſtanding 


Dr. Moriſon's Tree to be of American 
Growth. 


The fifth and fixth Sorts were 


both rais'd from Seeds, which came 


from America; but are both of them 
very bardy, 
be propagated by budding them into 
the common Aſh, upon which they 


Mr. Ray ſuppoſes ' 


All theſe Kinds may 
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will all take very well, and become 
hardier than upon their own Stock: 
but theſe budded Trees never grow 


ſo large as thoſe which are raiſed 


from Seeds, nor will the Stock and 
Bud keep Pace in their Growth; ſo 
that there will be a remarkable Dif- 

ference in the Size of the Stem, and 
above the Place where they are bud- 
ded; but as few of theſe foreign 
Kinds have yet arrived at an Age to 
produce Seeds in England, the Nur. 


ſery-gardeners have been obliged to 


propagate theſe Sorts by Budding 
and Grafting.. 

The common Aſh is propagated 
by ſowing the Keys, in October or 
November, on a Bed of freſh Earth, 
which ſhould be well dug, and 


cleans'd from Roots, and noxious 


Weeds: a {mall Bed will be ſufficient 
to raiſe a great, Quantity of theſe 
Trees. 'The Seeds ſhould be ſown 
pretty thick, and cover'd about half 
an Inch thick with Earth. 

Theſe Seeds, many times, conti- 
nue until the ſecond Spring before 
they come up; you ſhould therefore 
let the Bed remain undiſturb'd, and 
keep it clean from Weeds. When 
your Plants come up, you mult alſo 
keep them very clear from Weeds; 
and if the Seaſon ſhould prove very 
dry, if you give them now-and- 
then a little Water, it will greatly 
promote their Growth: in this Bed 
they ſhould remain no longer than 
the Autumn following, provided 


they have grown well; at which 


time you ſhould prepare a Nurſery, 
which ſhould be well dug, and clear d, 

as before ; then with your Spade 
looſen the Roots of the Plants before 
you draw them up, otherwiſe you 
will endanger the breaking of them. 
When you have drawn them out of 
the Ground, ſhorten the downright 
Tap-root; but do not cut off any 


of the lateral F.bres; then having 


Prepared 


1 du your Ground round, plant them 
in Rows, three Feet Diſtance: Row 
from Row, and: a Foot aſunder in 
the Rows, cloſing the Earth to their 
Roots with your Feet. In this Nur- 


ſery they may remain two or three 
Vears, obſerving to keep them clear 


from Weeds, as alſo to trim up the 
Side · branches every Winter, and dig 
the Ground between the Rows; af- 
ter which time you may remove 
them where they are to remain for 


This Tree will grow upon almoſt 
any Soil; but the better the Soil is, 
the more the Tree will increaſe in 


Bulk. Notwithſtanding which, it 


ſhould not by any means be planted 
too near the other Trees or Plants ; 
for it will exhauſt: all the Goodneſs 
of the Soil from them; and the 


Shade of this Tree is malignant to 
The Diſtance _ 


moſt other Plants. 
they ſhould be planted is eight Feet 
ſquare ; and after they have been 
Planted one Year, you may cut down 


every other Tree, chooling fuch of 


them as are crooked, within fix or 
eight Inches of the Ground ; this 
will cauſe them to make many ftrong, 
vigorous Shoots; which, in ſeven 
or eight Years time, will be fit for 
Arbour-poles, or to make Hoops : 


and the other ſtrait Trees may be 


ſuffered to grow for other Timber: 
the Number of which Trees may be 
leſſened as they increaſe in Bulk, 
leaving ftill the moſt promiſing ones 
to grow for larger Timber. 

If a Wood of theſe Trees is 
rightly manag'd, it will turn greatly 


to the Advantage of its Owner; for 
by the Under-wood, which will be 


fit to cut every ſeven or eight Years, 
for the Uſes above-mentioned, there 
will be a conſtant Income more than 
ſufficient to pay the Rent of the 
Ground, and all other Charges; and 


ſtill there will be a Stock preſerv'd. 


ſome called Snake's head Iris. 
| | 6. Fare 
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for Timber x which, in a few Years, 


will be worth forty or fifty Shilling 


per Tree. | 
This Timber is of excellent Uſe 


to the Wheelwright and Cartwright 


for Ploughs, Axle-trees, Wheel- 

rings, Harrows, Bulls, Oars, Blocks 

_ Pullies, and many other Par. 
es. 


The beſt Seaſon for Felling of 


theſe Trees is from Nowember to 
February; for if it be done either 
too early in Autumn, or too late in 
the Spring, the Timber will be ſub- 


ject to be infeſted with Worms, and 


other Inſects: but for Lopping of 
Pollards, the Spring is preferable for 


all ſoft Woods. 


FRITILLARIA, Fritillary or 
Chequer'd Tulip. 


The Character, are; 


' The Flewer conſiſis of fix Leaves, 
and is of the bell-ſhaped Lily-flowers, 


pendulous, naked, and, for the moſt 
part, cheguer d: the Style of the 
Flower becomes an oblong Fruit, which 
is divided into three Cells, and fill'd 
with flat Seeds, lying in a double Row: 
the Root confifts of twwo fliſby Knobs, 
which are, for the moſt part, ſemi- 
globular, betwixt which ariſes the 


Flawer-ftalk. 


The Species are; | 
1. FrrTiLLARIA ſerotina, floribus 
ex flavo wirentibus. C. B. The late- 
flowering Fritillary, with greeniſh- 
yellow Flowers, commonly called 


the Leather- coat, or common Fri- 


tillary. f 
2. FxITILLAVIA alba pracoæ. C. 
B. The early white Fritillary. 
3. FRITILLARIA alba variegata. 
C. B. The white chequer'd Fritillary. 
4. FRITILLARIAſerotina, floribus 


e flawo virentibus, major. Boerb. | 
Ind. The great Jate-flowering Fri- 


tillary, with a greeniſh-yellow Flow- 
er; or the common Fritillary, by 


6. Fe1TILLARIA flawo flore. Cluf. 
The yellow Fritillary. 
6. FRITILLARIA præcoꝶ purpureo 
variegata. C. B. Early purple va- 
riegated Fritillary. 


7. FRITILLARIA. folio. ſplendente, 
fore majore ex viridi & purpura. va- 
riegato, ſplendente. Boerh. Ind. Shine- 
 ing-leav'd, Fritillary, with a large 


green and purple ſhining variegated 
Flower, commonly called the Mon- 
ſter. 

8. FxiITILLARIA wmbellifera. C. 
B. Many- flower 'd Fritillary, 

9. FRITILLARIA lutea Maxima 
Talica. Park. Par, Greateſt yellow 
lialian Fritillary. . 

10. FRITILLARIA ſerotina, flori- 


| bus ex flaws wirentibus, flore pleno. 


H. R. Par. Late Fritillary, with dou- 
ble greeniſh- yellow Flowers. 
11. FRITILLARIA zigra. Lob. 
Ado. Black Fritillary. 
12. FRITILLARIA fore ex rubro- 
purpurco & wiridi variegato. Boerh. 


Ind. Fritillary with a rediſh- purple 


Flower ſtriped with Green. 
13. FRITILLARIA flore ex pallide- 
viridi & viete purpureo variegato. 


Boer h. Ind. Fritillary with a pale- 


green Flower, variegated with a deep 


Purple. 
14. FRITILLARIA Jabella dicta, 
Aoribus ex pallide rubicundo virenti- 


bus. H. L. Iſabella Fritillary, with 


a pale- red greeniſh Flower. 

15. FRITILLARIA maxima, flore 
obſolete purpure, Teurn, The great- 
eſt Fritillary, of a worn out purple 
Colour, commonly called the Per ſian 


Lily. 


16. FRITILLARIA minima. Sewert. 


Flr. The leaſt Fritillary, or ſmall 


Perfian Lily. | | 
| There are ſeveral other Varieties. 


of this Flower, which are propaga- 
ted in curious Flower-gardens abroad 
(eſpecially in Holland J, which differ 


in che Colour or Size of their Flow- 
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ers but as cheſe are only Varieties, 
which, were obtained from Seeds, it 


would be needleſs to mention them 


in this Place, ſince there will be new 
Varieties obtained every Vear where 
People are curious in ſowing their 
„ of | 
Sorts to two, making the Difference. 
only in the Root; that of the Perfeam. 
Lily being. round, and thoſe. of the 
other Sorts being flat: but there are 
much greater Differences in the 
Leaves and Flowers of ſome of theſe 
Species, than in many Plants which 
he has allowed to be diſtinct Spe- 


cies; and theſe Differences hold from 


Seeds. „ 
Theſe Plants are propagated either 
by Seeds, or Off. ſets from the old 
Roots: by the firſt of which Methods: 
new Flowers will be obtained, as 
alſo a larger Stock of Roots in three 
Years, than can be obtained in 
twenty or thirty Years in the latter 
Method: I ſhall therefore firſt treat 
of their Propagation by Seeds. 
Having provided yourſelf with 
ſome good Seeds, ſav'd from the 
faireſt Flowers, you muſt procure 
ſome ſhallow Pans or Boxes, which 
muſt have ſome. Holes in their Bot- 
toms to let out the Moiſture: theſe 


you ſhould fill with freſh light 


Earth, laying. a few. Potſheards 
over the Holes, to prevent the 
Earth from ſtopping them: then 
having laid the Earth very level in 


the Boxes, Sc. you muſt ſow the 


Seeds thereon pretty thick, covering 
it with fine ſifted Earth a quarter of 
an Inch thick, The time for ſawing; 
the Seed is about the Beginning of 
Auguſt; for if it be kept much 
longer out of the Ground, it will 
not grow: then place the Boxes or 


Pans where they may have the morn - 
ing Sun until Eleven o Clock, ob- 


ſerving, if the Seaſon proves dry, to 
N Water 
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water them gently, as alſo to pull 
up all Weeds as ſoon as they appear; 
for if they are ſuffered to remain 
until they have taken deep Root in- 


to the Earth, they would draw the 
Seeds out of the Ground whenever 
they are pull'd up. Toward the 


Latter-end of September you ſhould 
remove the Boxes, c. into a warm- 


er Situation, placing them under an 


0 Hedge or Wall expoſed to the South; 


in which Place they may remain 
until the Middle of March; by which 
time the Plants will be come up an 


Inch high: you muſt therefore re- 


move the Boxes, as the Weather in- 


creaſes hot, into a more ſhady Si- 


tuation; for while the Plants are 


poung, they are liable to ſuffer by 


being too much expos'd to the Sun: 


and in this ſhady Situation they may 
remain during the Heat of the Sum- 
mer, obſerving to keep them clear 


from Weeds, and to refreſh them now- 
and-then with a little Moiſture; but 


be careful not to give them much 
Water after their Leaves are de-/ 


cay'd, which would rot the Roots. 
About the Beginning of Auguſt, if 
the Roots are very thick in the 


Boxes, you ſhould prepare a Bed of 


good freſh light Earth, which muft 
levell'd very even, upon which 
you ſhould ſpread the Earth in the 
Boxes in which the ſmall Roots are 
contained, equally covering it about 
one fourth of an Inch thick with 
the ſame freſh Earth: this Bed ſhould 
be ſituated in a warm Poſition, but 


not too cloſe to Hedges, Walls, or 
Pales which would cauſe their Leaves 
to be long and ſlender, and make the 


Roots weaker than if plac'd in a 
more open Expoſure. | | 


In this Bed they may remain until 
they flower, which is generally the 
third Year from ſowing ; at which 


time you ſhould put down a Mark 
to the Roots of all ſuch as produce 


\ 


fair Flowers; that at the time of 
taking them out of the Ground 


(which ought to be ſoon after their 


green Leaves are decay'd) they may 


be ſelected into a Bed amongſt your 


old Roots of this Flower, which for 
their Beauty are preſerved in the 


beſt Gardens; but the other leſs ya- 


luable Flowers may be planted in 
the Borders of the Parterre-garden 
for their Variety, where, being in- 
termixed with other Flowers of dif- 


ferent Seaſons, they will make a good 


Appearance.  - 8 

The fine Sorts of this Flower 
ſhould remain undiſturbed three 
Years, by which time they will have 
produc'd many Off-ſets, and ſhould 


be therefore taken up when their 


Leaves are decay'd, and planted into 


a freſh Bed, taking ſuch of their Off. 


ſets as are large enough to produce 


Flowers to plant in the Flower- . 


garden ; but the ſmaller Roots may 


be planted into a Nurſery-bed, until 


they have obtained Strength enough 
to flower; but you muſt never ſuffer 
theſe Roots to lie out of the Ground 


when you remove them, but plant 


them again in a ſhort time, other- 
wiſe they will periſh, 
During theſe three Years which I 


have advis'd the Roots to remain in 
the Beds, the Surface of the Earth 
ſhould be ftirr'd every Autumn with 


a Trowel, obſerving not to go ſo 


deep as to bruiſe the Root, and at 


the ſame time lay a thin Cover of 
very rotten Dung or Tanners Bark 
upon the Surface of the Beds; 
which, being waſh'd into the Ground, 
will- cauſe the Flowers to be larger, 
as alſo the Roots to make a greater 
Increaſe : you muſt alſo obſerve to 
keep them conſtantly clear from 
Weeds ; and thoſe Roots which you 


would preſerve with Care, ſhould 


not be ſuffered to ſeed. 


FRITIL- 
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{PRITTLLARIA CRASSA. Vide 
{cle 
F RU TEX PAVONIUS. Fide 


Poinciana. . 


FUCHSIA. This Plant was ſo 
named by Father Plumier, who dif- 
covered it in America, in Honour to 
the Memory, of Leonard ads 
learned Botaniſt. 

The C bara&ers are; | 

F/ hath , a funnel-ſhaped Flower, 
conſiſting. of one Leaf, and divided in- 
to ſeveral Parts at the Brim; whoſe 
Cup afterward becomes a roundiſb ſoft 
fleſpy Fruit, which, is dipided into 
four. Cells, which are full of roundi/ſo 
Seeds. 

We have but one Sor? of this 
Plant; wiz. . 

Fuchs! triphylla, fore. ceccines, 
Plum, Now. Gen. Three - leav'd 
Fuchſia, with a ſcarlet Flower. 

This Plant is a Native in the 


warmeſt Parts of America: it was diſ- 


covered by Father Plumier, in ſome 
of the French Iſlands in America; 
and was ſince found by the late Dr. 
William Houfloun, at Carthagena in 
New-Spain ; from whence he ſent 
the Seeds into England. 

This is , propagated by Seeds, 
which muſt be ſown in Pots filled 
with rich light Earth, and plunged 
into an Hot-bed of Tanners Bark. 
In about a Month after the Seeds are 
ſown, the Plants will begin to ap- 
pear ; when they ſhould be carefully 
cleared from Weeds, and frequently 
refreſhed with Water to promote 
their Growth; and when they are 
about two Inches high they ſhould 
be ſhaken out of the Pots, and fe 
parated carefully ; then plant each 
into a ſmall Pot filled with light rich 


Earth, and plunge them again into 


an Hot-bed of Tenners Bark ; being 
careful to ſcreen them from the Sun, 
until they have taken new Root; 


after which time Fey muſt have 
P: or. I. 
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66 for tt 6 every 
Day in arm 


portion to the W 
of the 2 and fhould be fre- 


quently watered; and when the 
Plants are grown 


ſo tall as to reach 
the Glaſſes, they ſhould be removed 


into the Bark- ſtove, and plunged in- 
to the Tan-bed. In Winter time 


theſe Plants require to be kept very 


warm; and at that Seaſon they muſt | 
not have ſo much Water as in Sum- 
mer; but it muſt be often repeated. 


Theſe Plants are too tender to 
thrive in the open Air in this Coun- 
try, even in the hotteſt Part. of the 
Year; therefore they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain in the Stove, obſerv- 
ing to let in a large Share of freſh 
Air in Summer; but in Winter they . 
muſt be kept warm: with this Ma- 
nagement the Plants will produce 
their Flowers, and make a beautiful 
Appearance in the Stode, b 
other tender Exotic Plants. 

FUMARIA, Fomatory. 

The Characters are; 

I hath divided Leaves reſembling 
thoſe of the umbelliferous Plants: the 
Flowers, which are collected into a 
Spike, are of an anomalous Figure, 


Somewhat reſembling a papilionaceous, 


Fhhauer, conſiſting of two Petals. or 
Leaves, which open like two Lina 
the upper Lip ending in a Spur: the 
Foot talk is joined in the middle Part 
of the Flower : the Fruit is either 
of a long or a round Figure, which is 
like @ Pod, in which are contained 
many roundiſh Seeds. | 

The Species are; 

1. FuMakia officinarum & Diefe 
coridis, ore purpureo. C. B. The 
common Fumatory, with a purple 
Flower. | 

2. Fu u ARA miner tenuifolia. 


C. B. L eſſer narrow - leav d Fuma- 


tory. 
3. FumaRla ſempervirens & flo- 
rent fore _ Flor. Bat. Evers, 
L 


« green 
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green Fumatory, with A, white 
Flower. * 
Aa. Fumanta lutea. C. B. Yellow 
Fumatory. f 

5. FUMaRIA bulloſaFvadice cava, 


er C. B. Great bulbous-rooted 


Fumatory, or hollow Root. 

6. Fumanrita Bulbeſa, radice cava, 
major, flore albo. C. B. Great bul- 
bous reoted Fumatory, with a 

white Flower.” 

F. Fumaria bulbe/a, viral flore. 
Tou. Bulbous-rooted Fumatory, 
with a green Flower. 

8. Fumaria bulboſa, radice non 
cava, major. C. B. Great bulbous- 
rooted Fumatory, Em a Root not 
Hollow. 

The firſt of theſe Plants is me 
times uſed in Medicine, but is ſel- 
dom cultivated in Gardens; it being 
very common in arable Lag: in 
moſt Parts of Exgland. 

The ſecond dae is not a Native 
of England, but is preſerved in ſome 
curious Botanic Gardens for the ſake 
of Variety. Theſe are both annual 
Plants. 

The third Sort is a perennial 
Plant, which, if planted in a dry 
Soil, and a warm Situation, will 
continue flowering almoſt the whole 


Year round; which renders it wor- 


thy of a Place in every good. Gar- 
den. 
The fourth Sort is alſo an ohio. 
ing Plant, which requires the ſame 
Situation and Culture as the former. 
Theſe two Plants will grow in Joints, 
or hollow Places in old Walls; 
which will render them leſs ſubject 
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to decay, Fe if the were 
in a rick Soil. f the may be Pla 
pagated by ſowing their Seeds ſoo 
after they are ripe ; for if the "Ste 
are kept till the Spring, the 
often miſcarry. ' 2 

Theſe Plants may be fuferedih 
grow on Walls, and in ſomea 
Part of the Garden; for if they Ws 
admitted into the Borders of the 
Pleaſure-garden, they will ſcatter 
their Seed, and become troubleſome 
Weeds : but they are-very 
Plants to grow on Ruins, or on thÞ 
Sides. of Grottoes or Rock-work; 
where, by their long Continuanes 
in Flower, they will have a good 
Effect. 

The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, ang 
eighth Sorts are propagated by Off. 
ſets, as other bulbous- rooted Flow- 
ers: theſe produce their Flowers ig 


the Beginning of April, and are very 


pretty Ornaments to Borders in a' 
{mall - Flower-garden. They are 
extreme hardy, but do not increaſe 
very faſt, ſeldom producing Seeds 
with vs; and their Bulbs do not 


multiply very much, eſpecially” if 
they are often tranſplanted. They 


love a light ſandy Soil, and ſhould 
be ſuffered to remain three Years un- 
diſturbed; in which time they will * 
produce many Off-ſets. The bet 
Seaſon for tranſplanting them is 


from May to Auguſt, when the 


Leaves begin to die off; for if they 
are taken up when their Leaves are 


freſh, it will Wann weaken chen 


Roots 
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